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2o  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatwes: 

I  herewith  send  a  letter  from  the  Secretarj^  of  War  transmitting  the 
third  annual  report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  covering  the  year 
ending  October  1,  1902,  and  the  laws  passed  by  the  Commission 
between  July  1,  1902,  and  October  27,  1902. 

I  call  your  special  attention  to  the  recommendations  contained  in 
this  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  most  earnestly  feel  that  the 
enactment  of  the  measures  already  pending  in  your  body  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
situation  in  those  islands  and  serious  calamity  may  come  from  failure 
to  enact  them.  Furthermore,  I  with  equal  earnestness  ask  your 
attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the 
accompanying  letter  and  urge  its  adoption  so  that  the  sum  of  money 
therein  specified  may  be  appropriated  for  the  uses  and  in  the  manner 
likewise  specified  in  order  that  the  present  distress  in  the  islands  may 
be  remedied. 

Theodore  Boosevblt, 

White  House,  January  7,  1903. 


War  Dbfabtment, 

Washington,  January  ff,  1903. 
The  President; 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  covering  the  year  ending  October  1,  1902. 
This  report  is  In  compliance  with  the  third  paragraph  of  the  Instruc- 
tions to  the  Philippine  Commission,  dated  April  7,  1900,  and  with 
section  St)  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  afiairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  1,  1902. 

Accompanying  the  report,  and  transmitted  with  it,  are  the  acts  of 
the  Philippine  Commission,  from  and  including  act  No.  425,  enacted 
July  2,  1902,  to  and  including  act  No.  493,  enacted  October  27.  1902. 

Section  86  of  the  act  of  Congress  above  cited  requires  that  these 
laws  shall  be  reported  to  Congress.  Ail  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Commission  prior  to  that  act  have  already  been  reported  to  Congress. 

I  beg  to  ask  special  consideration  of  the  recommendations  of  tbe 
Commission,  all  of  which  have  my  hearty  approval. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  conditions  resulting  from  the  destruction  by 
rinderpest  of  'M  per  cent  of  the  carabaos,  the  draft  animals  of  the 
islands,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  the  rice  crop,  followed  by  an 
epidemic  of  cholera,  are  so  serious  and  distressing  as  to  call  for  action 
by  Congress  beyond  that  for  which  the  Commission  specificalh'  ask. 

The  removal  under  the  laws  of  Congress  of  export  duties  on  goods 
shipped  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States  has  matei-ially 
reduced  the  revenues  of  the  island,  while  the  duties  collected  in  the 
United  States  upon  importations  from  the  Philippines,  which  under 
the  same  laws  were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Philippine  treasury  and 
were  expected  to  make  good  the  deficit,  have  amounted  to  practically 
nothing.  At  the  same  time  the  decline  in  the  price  of  silver,  the  evils 
of  a  fluctuating  currency,  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  people,  have 
reduced  the  government  revenues  when  they  are  most  needed  for  relief 
of  the  people. 

I  think  the  occasion  for  relief  in  the  Philippines  is  now  greater  than 
it  was  in  Cuba  when  Congress  appropriated  $3,000,000  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Cuban  soldiers  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
or  than  it  was  in  Porto  Rico  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
were  contributed  by  the  people  of  tie  United  States,  and  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars  paid  out  of  the  National  Treasury  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferei's  from  the  hurricane  of  August,  1899. 

An  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $3,000,000  for  the  relief  of  the 
distress  in  the  Philippine  Islands  from  the  causes  which  I  have  men- 
tioned would  be  in  harmony  with  the  course  pursued  by  Congress 
toward  the  people  of  the  other  Spanish  islands  and  pi-aetical  evidence 
of  the  sincere  interest  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  take  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Philippine  people  and  of  the  kindly  and  generous  treat- 
ment which  they  are  to  receive.  Previous  experience  indicates  that 
such  an  appropriation  could  be  made  the  most  useful  bj'  giving  the 
Philippine  government  discretion  to  apply  it,  in  such  proportions  as 
they  deem  wise,  in  the  direct  purchase  and  distribution  or  sale  of  sup- 
plies, or  through  the  employment  of  labor  in  the  construction  of  gov- 
ernment wagon  roads,  railroads,  or  othei'  public  works. 
Very  respectfully, 

E1.1HU  Hoot, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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REPORT 

UNITED  STATES  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION. 


Philippine  Commission, 

Manila,  November  1, 190S. 

Sir:  The  Philippine  Commission  begs  to  submit  this,  its  third 
annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1902.  In  previous 
reports  the  Commission  has  dealt  with  every  phase  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  islands,  and  the  steps  taken  by  it  or  members  of  the 
Government  for  their  improvement.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1901, 
the  civil  government  became  definitely  established,  with  a  civil  gov- 
ernor and  four  departments,  at  the  head  of  each  of  whieb  was  a  secre- 
tary. It  Las  seemed  best  to  the  Commission,  in  view  of  this  organi- 
zation, that  the  governor  and  the  four  secretaries  should  each  make  a 
report  to  the  Commission  concerning  the  transactions  under  the  imme- 
diate executive  control  of  each,  the  governor  giving  an  account  of 
the  general  conditions  prevailing  in  the  islands  and  of  the  work  done 
by  the  bureaus  reporting  directly  to  him,  and  each  of  the  secretaries 
giving  an  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  bureaus  included  in  his 
department.  It  has  been  thought  wise  for  the  Commission  not  to  deal 
at  length  with  the  details  of  the  transactions  of  the  government  during 
the  past  year,  but  only  to  refer  to  the  general  conditions  and  to  certain 
subjects,  the  pressing  importance  of  which  may  reasonably  demand 
the  attention  of  Congress  at  this  session. 

The  insurrection  as  an  organized  attempt  to  subvert  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  in  these  islands  is  entirely  at  an  end,  and  the  whole 
Christian  Filipino  population,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thousand 
of  persons  who  have  settled  in  the  Moro  country  in  isolated  towns, 
are  enjoying  civil  government  under  the  beneficent  provisions  of 
recent  Congressional  legislation  concerning  the  Philippines,  Much 
remains  to  be  done  in  perfecting  the  civil  government,  in  marshalling 
the  forces  of  law  and  order  against  lawlessness  and  disturbances,  and 
in  teaching  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  not  only  that  they 
have  rights  under  the  law,  but  also  that  they  can  not  hope  to  enjoy 
such  rights  unless  they  acquire  courage  and  independence  sufficient  to 
assert  them  against  attempts  by  their  fellow  Filipinos  to  perpetuate  the 
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"  cacique  ism,"  or,  liberally  translated,  "basaiam,"  by  which 
they  have  heretofore  been  completely  governed,  and  under  which  they 
have  enjoyed  very  little  of  personal  liberty. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  Filipinos  who  have  been  heretofore  inter- 
ested in  politics  as  insurrectos  or  otherwise  have  felt  an  interest  in 
teachingthe  common  people  their  individual  rightsin  respect  to  personal 
liberty,  property,  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This  work  of  instruc- 
tion in  individual  rights  wiU  require  many  years  before  the  country  is 
rid  of  the  feudal  relation  of  dependence  which  so  many  of  the  common 
people  now  feel  toward  their  wealthy  or  educated  native  leaders  and  of 
the  ideas  underlying  this  relation.  It  is  in  the  existence  of  this  relation 
that  much  of  the  difficulty  in  the  labor  problem  in  those  islands  finds  its 
source.  The  laborers  under  the  Spanish  ri^gime  were  accustomed  to  do 
their  work  at  the  bidding  of  some  superior,  not  from  a  motive  of 
earning  wages,  but  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  one  entitled  to  command; 
and  there  rests  upon  this  government  and  upon  the  American  Govern- 
ment the  duty  of  teaching  the  Filipino  laborers  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  labor  under  a  free  government,  before  they  may  do  their 
best  work  and  contribute  as  much  as  they  should  contribute  to  the 
development  of  their  country.  "  The  organization  of  labor  into  unions 
in  Manila,  while  brought  about  by  a  crack-brained  insurrecto  agitator 
for  political  purposes  only,  will,  we  hope,  lead  to  an  organization  that 
may  have  much  to  do  with  inculcating  this  lesson. 

No  great  work  of  organizing  a  government  and  establishing  new 
conditions  has  ever  met  with  more  obstacles  than  the  one  upon  which 
the  Philippine  government  is  at  present  engaged.  The  six  years  of 
war  to  which  these  islands  have  been  subjected  have  naturally  ci'eated 
a  class  of  restless  men  utterly  lacking  in  habits  of  industry,  taught  to 
live  and  prey  upon  the  country  for  their  support  by  the  confiscation 
of  food  and  supplies  as  a  war  measure,  and  regarding  the  duties  of  a 
laborer  as  dull  and  impossible  for  one  who  has  tasted  the  excitement 
of  a  guerrilla  life.  Even  to  the  man  anxious  to  return  to  agricultural 
pursuit  the  conditions  existing  present  no  temptation.  By  the  war 
and  by  the  rinderpest,  chiefly  the  latter,  the  carabaos,  or  water  buf- 
faloes, have  been  reduced  to  10  per  cent  of  their  former  number.  The 
chief  food  of  the  common  people  of  these  islands  is  rice,  and  the  cara- 
bao  is  the  indispensable  instrument  of  the  people  in  the  cultivation  of 
rice  as  they  cultivate  it,  as  it  is  also  the  chief  means  of  transportation 
of  the  tobacco,  hemp,  and  other  crops.  The  loss  of  the  carabaos  has 
reduced  the  production  of  rice  in  the  islands  75  per  cent,  and  the  25 
per  cent  remaining  is  in  imminent  danger  from  the  locusts  which,  very 
destructive  in  the  Visayan  Islands  last  year,  are  this  year  sweeping 
over  the  rice  fields  of  Luzon  and  threaten  to  destroy  utterly  the  crops 
of  those  provinces  of  Luzon  which  may  fairly  be  considered  the  gran- 
ery  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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So  short  is  the  rice  crop  and  so  high  has  the  pr  ice  of  rice  become, 
estimated  in  the  Mexican  dollar-— due  both  to  the  scarcity  of  rice  and 
the  fall  of  silver — that  the  Commission  has  deemed  it  necessary  within 
the  last  few  days  to  take  the  steps  of  purchasing  300,000  piculs  (137i 
pounds  to  the  picul)  of  rice,  to  be  sold  at  cost  in  provinces  where  the 
price  of  rice  furnished  through  the  ordinary  commercial  channels  shall 
be  exorbitant.  The  price  of  carabaos  has  xisen  from  $20  Mexican  to 
$200  Mexican  apiece.  The  cholera,  beginning  in  Manila  in  March  of 
this  year,  has  raged  in  the  various  provinces  and  has  not  yet  disap- 
peared. Vigorous  measures  were  adopted  to  reduce  its  spread  in  the 
city  of  Manila  and  elsewhere,  but  it  will  probably  claim  in  the  archi- 
pelago 100,000  victims.  It  has  greatly  interfered  with  agriculture, 
and  the  sanitary  restrictions,  which  were  enforced  with  greater  or  less 
rigor  throughout  the  islands  have  incommoded  a  people  who  do  not 
sympathize  with  or  understandtheir  necessity.  The  suspicious  timidity 
and  superstition  of  these  people  were  aroused  by  the  ravages  of  cholera 
to  the  point  of  attributing  the  disease  to  poisonous  powders  dropped 
into  wells  by  American  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
entire  populace,  and  the  quarantine  regulations  were  regarded  by  the 
more  ignorant  as  a  manifestation  of  hostility  to  the  people  by  the 
American  Government. 

The  Filipino  people  of  the  better  class  have  received  the  passage  of 
the  Philippine  act  with  great  satisfaction.  The  provision  for  the 
legislative  assembly  has  attracted  much  attention,  and  its  passage  has 
been  interpreted  as  an  earnest  of  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  test  the  governing  capacity  of  the  people  and  of  the 
sincerity  of  its  promises  to  extend  to  them  self-government  as  rapidly 
as  they  shall  show  themselves  fit  for  it.  The  extremists,  of  course, 
desire  two  popular  legislative  bodies  instead  of  one,  and  others  not  so 
extreme  are  anxious  that  the  legislative  assembly  shall  be  established 
immediately  after  the  taking  and  publication  of  the  census  instead  of 
two  years  thereafter.  The  Commission  feels  that  it  will  be  in  a  much 
better  position  to  make  recommendations  upon  the  point  of  expediting 
the  holding  of  the  assembly  after  the  census  has  been  taken.  The 
coming  year,  under  the  trying  circumstances  which  now  prevail,  will 
show  how  much  we  may  depend  upon  the  conservative  and  law-abiding 
character  of  the  controlling  elements  of  the  Filipino  people. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  value  in  gold  of  the  Mexican  dollar  have 
borne  heavily  on  the  common  people.  Wages  are  in  silver  and  they 
have  not  advanced  with  the  cost  of  living,  for  the  merchants  and 
tradesmen  much  more  readily  make  their  prices  respond  to  the  fluctu- 
ations in  the  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar  than  do  those  dependent  on 
wages  and  salaries  for  a  living.  The  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  silver 
have  greatly  interfered  with  business.  The  evils  attendant  on  such 
fluctuations  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  finance 
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and  justice.  We  urge  with  as  much  earnestness  as  possible  the  neces- 
sity for  immediate  action  by  Congress  in  establishing  a  gold  standard, 
and  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  plan  which  was  recommended 
by  the  Commission  in  its  last  year's  report  The  theory  that  the  only 
persons  prejudiced  by  the  fluctuations  in  silver  values  are  the  civil 
servants  of  the  insular  government  is  wholly  unfounded.  Their  con- 
venience is  somewhat  affected  it  is  true,  but  the  present  system,  by 
which  the  official  rate  is  changed  to  meet  the  commercial  rate  every 
ten  days,  much  reduces  their  losses  from  the  fluctuation,  and  if  the  only 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  fall  in  silver  was  to  them,  we  should  not 
feel  called  upon  in  this  report  to  recommend  a  change.  It  is  the 
inconvenience  and  suffering  and  injustice  done  to  the  common  people 
and  to  the  merchants  and  to  the  conduct  of  business  on  safe  principles 
that  require  us  to  speak  with  as  much  emphasis  as  we  can  command. 

The  business  of  those  islands  is  much  more  affected  by  exchange  on 
London  and  New  York  than  by  that  on  Hongkong,  Singapore,  and 
Shanghai,  The  importations  are  largely  from  Europe  and  America. 
The  merchants  of  Manila  are  not  alone  in  their  complaints  aguinst  the 
effect  of  the  silver  standard  on  business.  Their  brethern  of  Singa- 
pore and  Hongkong  and  of  all  the  ports  of  China  complain  bitterly  of 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  business  on  wise  and  conservative  lines 
as  long  as  the  prices  of  articles  are  to  be  subjected  to  such  violent 
fluctuations  as  have  affected  the  value  of  Mexican  dollars  in  the  last 
year,  and  seek  to  avoid  loss  as  much  as  possible  by  making  contracts 
and  doing  business  on  a  gold  basis.  The  insular  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  has  itself  lost  $960,000  in  gold  value  during  the  last 
year  from  the  fall  of  silver,  changing  the  expected  surplus  into  a  deficit 

First,  We  respectfully  urge  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  American 
Government  to  secure  to  the  Philippine  people  as  stable  a  cuirency  aa 
that  which  is  used  by  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  this  can  be  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  risk  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  the  treasury  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  if  the  plan  already  recommended  be  adopted.  A  banking  law 
with  power  to  authorize  the  issue  of  paper  currency  on  good  security 
is  very  badly  needed  and  should  be  included  in  any  plan  for  relief  of 
the  monetary  situation. 

Second.  We  urge  the  reduction  of  the  duti&s  imposed  on  goods  and 
merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  so  as  to  make  them  not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  Dingley  law.  The  reduction  of  only  25  per  cent,  and 
the  absurdly  small  effect  of  that  reduction  upon  the  trade  between  the 
islands  and  the  United  States,  shown  in  the  collection  of  little  more 
than  $11,000  of  duties  in  five  months,  demonstrates  that  if  any  benefit 
at  all  is  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Philippine  Islands  by  such  action, 
the  percentage  of  reduction  must  be  largely  increased.     We  feel  con- 
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fident  that  a  reduction  of  76  per  cent  wil!  not  result  in  a  dumping  upon 
the  American  market  of  either  tobacco  or  other  commodities  so  as 
perceptibly  to  affect  that  market;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ability 
to  sell  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  will  be  of  the  greatest 
encouragement  to  the  woefully  depressed  agriculture  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  under  the  conditions  which  we  hare  described.  The  reduc- 
tion of  25  per  cent,  instead  of  being  an  aid  to  us  in  winning  the  good 
will  of  the  Philippine  people,  if  it  is  not  followed  now  by  further 
reductions,  will  lead  them  to  believe  that  we  are  merely  going  through 
the  form  of  a  concession,  which  amounts  in  fact  to  no  concession  at 
all;  that  the  United  States  is  merely  "keeping  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  ear  and  breaking  it  to  the  hope." 

We  think  that  a  50  per  cent  reduction  will  not  give  any  substantial 
relief,  and  that  nothing  short  of  75  per  cent  will  accomplish  a  useful 
purpose.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  severance  of  these  islands 
from  Spain  has  made  no  difference  in  the  markets  to  which  their 
tobacco  and  sugar  growers  may  look.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  sepa- 
ration from  Spain,  the  sugar  and  tobacco  growers  have  been  deprived 
of  markets  which  were  of  great  assistance  to  them,  and  it  seems  only 
fair  and  just  that  the  United  States  should  substitute  its  own  markets 
for  the  Spanish  markets. 

Third,  Another  matter  which  we  desire  to  call  to  your  attention, 
and  through  you,  if  it  meets  with  your  approval,  to  that  of  Congress, 
is  the  burdensome  restrictions  upon  the  investment  of  capital  in  lands 
and  in  mines  in  these  islands.  As  the  Government  owns  65,000,000  of 
acres  out  of  70,000,000  in  the  archipelago,  there  is  substantially  no 
danger  that  the  ownership  of  land  here  can  be  centered  in  a  few  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  if  the  amount  owned  by  any  one  individual 
owner  or  corporation  is  limited  by  law  to  20,000  or  25,000  acres.  The 
government  of  the  islands  is  land  poor,  and  the  sale  of  land  to  individ- 
uals and  corporations  who  will  come  in  and  invest  their  money  in 
improving  it  is  the  greatest  boon  that  could  happen,  not  only  to  the 
Government,  but  to  the  people  themselves.  The  requirements  that 
no  corporation  shall  own  more  than  2,500  acres  stops  absolutely  the 
investment  of  new  capital  in  the  sugar  industry  and  in  the  tobacco 
industry.  It  takes  away  any  hope  of  bringing  prosperity  to  these 
lands  by  the  extending  of  the  acreage  in  the  cultivation  of  these  two 
mportant  products  of  the  archipelago.  It  very  much  interferes  with 
the  investment  of  capital  in  railroad  enterprises,  because  they  are  nat- 
urally connected  with  the  possibilities  of  transportation  of  sugar  and 
tobacco  from  the  interior  to  seaports.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  will  be  found  in  the  long  run  to  be  no  greater  obstacle  to  the 
permanent  improvement  of  economic  conditions  here  than  the  present 
restrictions  upon  the  amount  of  land  that  can  be  held  by  a  corporation 
or  individual.     If  an  absolute  sale  of  such  large  amounts  to  one  cor- 
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poration  as  25,000  acres  is  ob]*ected  to,  then  it  would  greatly  aid  in 
eecuring  the  investment  of  capital  if  leases  of  30,000  acres  for  fifty, 
sixty,  or  seventy  years  could  be  granted  to  a  corporation  or  individual. 

There  are  also  strong  reasons  for  urging  that  the  requirement  that  no 
person  shall  own  an  interest  in. two  mining  claims  should  be  repealed. 
It  will  paralyze  all  enterprise  and  take  away  from  prospecting  capi- 
talists all  interest  in  the  mineral  wealth  to  be  found  here,  unless  some 
method  of  evading  the  restriction  can  be  devised.  The  demoralizing 
effect  upon  a  whole  community  of  the  none  n  force  me  nt  or  evasion  of 
unwise  laws  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

Fourth.  We  desire  to  urge  that  all  the  bonds  authorized  to  be 
issued  by  the  Philippine  government,  for  internal  improvements  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  made  free  from  State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes 
in  the  United  States.  The  government  which  is  being  carried  on 
here  is  an  experiment  by  the  United  States  in  a  new  field,  and  taxes 
upon  the  bonds  which  are  issued  to  carry  on  the  work  of  improve- 
ment here  are  an  interference  with  this  work  and  with  an  important 
agency  of  the  United  States.  Congress  has  not  deemed  it  proper  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  which  would  have  much  reduced 
the  interest  to  be  paid  on  them,  but  if  it  will  give  to  the  bonds  the 
exemption  from  taxation  above  mentioned,  the  insular  government 
will  be  able  to  float  them  at  a  reasonable  rate.  This  exemption  has 
been  provided  for  the  bonds  to  be  issued  in  the  purchase  of  the  friars' 
lands;  and  we  can  not  see  why  any  distinction  should  be  made  between 
those  bonds  and  bonds  issued  by  the  Philippine  governinent  for  other 
reforms  and  improvements  in  the  islands. 

It  will  be  found,  should  we  be  obliged  to  issue  bonds  subject  to 
State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes,  that  not  one  dollar  of  value  will 
probably  be  added  to  the  personal  property  actually  taxed  in  any  State 
by  reason  of  declared  ownership  of  such  bonds;  and  therefore  by  giving 
such  exemption  as  we  ask  not  one  dollar  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
taxable  property  in  a  State,  county,  or  municipality  in  the  United 
States.  With  such  exemption,  however,  administrators,  trustees,  and 
public  corporations  like  banks,  trust  companies,  and  loan  companies, 
whose  investments  are  continually  subject  to  the  examination  of  the 
public  assessor,  will  be  able  to  invest  and  hold  the  bonds  fi'ee  of  taxa- 
tion, and  will  make  a  market  for  them  which  will  insuie  their  sale  at 
a  reasonably  low  rate  of  interest. 

The  questions  growing  out  of  the  friars'  lands,  and  of  the  former 
relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  government  of  these 
islands  under  the  Spanish  ri5gime,  which  were  made  the  subject  of 
negotiation  on  the  visit  of  the  civil  governor  to  Rome  between  him 
and  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  having  been  referred  for  further 
discussion  and  possible  solution  to  conferences  between  the  apostolic 
delegate  of  the  I'opc  and  ihc  civil  governor  in  Manila,  are  to  be  taken 
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up  during  the  comiag  winter.  The  civil  governor  has  been  advised 
by  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Giambattista  Guidi  of  his  appointmeat 
as  apostolic  delegate  and  of  his  intention  to  visit  the  Philippine 
Islands.  He  will  arrive  in  Manila  about  the  20th  of  November,  and 
soon  after  that  date  the  negotiations  will  be  begun. 

The  Commission  does  not  concur  in  the  view  tbat  it  would  be  wise 
to  admit  Chinese  unskilled  labor  into  these  islands.  The  objections  to 
such  a  policy  are  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernor to  the  Commission,  and  do  not  require  further  elaboration.  The 
Commission  does  not  concur  in  the  view  that  there  will  not  be  a  good 
supply  of  labor  from  the  Filipino  people.  It  believes  that  as  conditions 
become  more  settled,  as  the  Filipino  labor  is  better  organized,  as  the 
Filipino  people  are  taught  the  independence  and  dignity  of  labor,  the 
supply  and  efficiency  of  the  Filipino  laborers  will  become  much  more 
satisfactory  than  they  are  to-day.  The  Commission  is  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  not  sufficient  skilled  laborers  among  the  Filipinos 
to  meet  the  emergencies  in  the  constructions  immediately  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  islands.  It  believes  that  shipyards  and 
other  industrial  enterprises  would  be  established  here  were  there  a 
supply  of  skilled  labor.  Even  if  it  were  more  expensive  than  the  labor 
of  the  United  States,  these  islands  might  successfully  supply  domestic 
needs  in  shipbuilding.  Thia  relief  thus  recommended  need  only  be 
temporary.  The  introduction  of  a  limited  number  fixed  by  Congress 
of  skilled  laborers,  under  bond  by  their  future  employers  that  they 
should  be  returned  to  China  in  five  years,  and  that  while  here  a  Filipino 
apprentice  should  be  employed  for  every  Chinaman  admitted  and 
employed,  would  secure  after  five  years  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled 
laborers  among  the  Filipinos  not  to  require  further  Chinese  assistance. 
We  think  that  the  details  of  such  restiictions  might  safely  be  left  to 
the  Commission,  and  that  the  Commission  might  be  authorized  to 
impose  a  small  head  tax,  not  exceeding  $50,  on  each  Chinaman  so 
admitted,  to  reimburse  the  government  for  the  expenses  of  supervi- 
sion and  enforcement  of  the  restrictiona. 

We  respectfully  urge,  therefore: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  in  these  islands  upon  the 
plan  recommended  by  the  Commission  in  its  report  of  last  year,  and 
of  banking  corporation  empowered  to  issue  circulating  liank  notes 
under  proper  safeguards. 

2.  The  reduction  of  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rates  of 
duties  upon  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

3.  An  amendment  of  the  Philippine  act  so  that  the  limit  upon  lands 
which  may  be  sold  to  or  held  by  individuals  or  corporations  from  the 
public  domain  shall  be  increased  from  1,024  hectares  to  25,000  acres 
or,  in  the  alternative,  so  that  the  government  shall  be  given  the  power 
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to  lease  for  sixty  years  upon  competitive  bidding  tracts  from  the 
public  land  aggregating  in  any  individual  or  corporate  leasee  not  more 
than  30,000  acres. 

4.  That  the  Philippine  act  be  amended  by  repealing  the  limitation 
which  forbids  an  individual  or  corporation  from  holding  an  interest  in 
more  than  one  mining  claim, 

5.  That  all  bonds  issued  by  the  insular  government  under  the 
authority  of  the  Philippine  act  shall  be  free  from  State,  county,  and 
municipal  taxation  in  the  United  States. 

6.  That  an  amendment  be  made  to  the  Chinese -exclusion  act  giving 
power  to  the  Government  by  law  to  admit  a  fixed  and  limited  number 
of  Chinamen  into  the  Philippine  Islands,  who  are  certified  to  be  skilled 
laborers,  on  the  bond  of  the  employer  that  for  every  Chinese  skilled 
laborer  employed  he  will  employ  a  Filipino  apprentice,  and  that  he 
will  return  the  Chinese  skilled  laborer  thus  introduced  within  five 
years  after  his  admission  to  the  country,  and  that  he  shall  pay  a  head 
tax  of  not  exceeding  $50  for  each  Chinaman  so  admitted,  to  the  insular 
government,  to  meet  the  expenses  incident  to  the  enforcement  of  these 
restrictions. 

We  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  reports  of  the  civil  governor  and  ot 
the  heads  of  the  four  departments,  together  with  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
mission passed  since  its  last  report,  for  transmission  to  Congress  in 
accordance  with  law. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  H.  Tapt,  Qhmrmmi. 

Dean  C.  Worcbstbb. 
Henry  C.  Ide, 
Per  W.  H.  T. 

Bernaed  Mo8E8. 
T.  H.  Pardo  de  Tavbra. 
B.  Leqakda. 
The  Secretart  op  War, 

Wmhington,  D.  C. 

Note. — Commissioners  Luke  E.  Wright  and  Jos^  R.  de  Luzuriago, 
being  absent  from  Manila,  do  not  join  in  thia  report. 
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Gektlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  to  you  on  the 
general  conditions  in  the  islands  and  in  respect  to  the  bureaus  which 
by  law  are  under  my  direct  supervision,  as  well  as  those  which  are  in 
the  department  of  commerce  and  police,  and  which,  in  the  absence  od 
leave  of  Vice-Governor  "Wright,  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  police, 
are  temporarily  also  under  my  supervision.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  last  year  upon  the  subjects  treated  in  this  report  covered  a 
period  ending  the  15tb  of  October,  1901,  and  this  report  will,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  cover  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  October,  1903. 

GENERAL   CONDITIONS. 

When  our  last  report  was  submitted  there  was  insurrection  in  the 
province  of  Batangas,  where  the  insurgent  forces  were  commanded 
by  General  Malvar,  and  in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Tayabas  and 
Lt^^na;  in  the  province  of  Samar,  where  the  insurgent  forces  were 
commanded  by  General  Lukban;  in  Cebu,  where  the  insurgent  forces 
were  under  the  insurgent  leaders  Climaco  and  Maxilom;  in  Bohol, 
where  the  insurgent  forces  were  commanded  by  the  insurgent  leader 
Samson;  and  in  the  island  of  Mindoro.  Vigorous  campaigns  were 
begun  in  November  and  December  by  General  Bell,  in  Batangas, 
Laguna,  Tayabas,  and  Mindoro,  by  General  Smith  in  Samar,  and  by 
General  Hughes  in  Cebu  and  Bohol.  In  November  and  December  the 
insurgents  in  Cebu  and  Bohol  surrendered,  and  conditions  of  peace 
were  so  completely  established  that  the  Commission  soon  after  received 
the  province  of  Cebu  from  the  military  authorities,  and  by  act  num- 
bered 322,  passed  December  20,  1901,  restored  the  civil  government 
in  that  province  to  take  effect  January  1,  1902;  in  Bohol  the  province 
was  delivered  over  to  the  Commission  early  in  1902,  and  the  Commis- 
sibn,  by  act  of  March  3,  1902,  restored  civil  government  there  to  take 
effect  April  1,  1902.  General  Lukban,  in  Samar,  was  captured  in 
February,  1902,  and  the  entire  force  of  insurgents  in  that  island  under 
General  Guevara  surrendered  in  April  following. 
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By  an  act  passed  June  17,  1903,  No.  419,  the  Commission  organized 
the  province  of  Samar,  and  established  civil  government  there.  In 
April  of  1902,  General  Malvar  surrendered  with  all  his  forces  in  Ba- 
tangas,  and  by  act  passed  June  23, 1902,  the  Commission  restored  civil 
government  to  that  province  to  take  effect  July  4,  1902.  By  act  No. 
424,  enacted  July  1,  1902,  the  province  of  Laguna  was  organized  into 
a  civil  government.  This  completed  the  organization  of  all  the  prov- 
inces in  which  insurrection  had  been  rife  during  the  latter  part  of 
1901,  except  Mindoro.  There  were,  in  addition,  certain  tracts  of  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  Christian  Filipinos  that  had  not  received  civil 
government,  either  because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  territory  or  the 
scarcity  of  population.  By  actNo.  337  the  province  of  Nueva  Viscaya 
was,  on  January  28, 1902,  given  a  civil  government.  This  pro\'ince  is 
situated  in  the  northern  center  of  Luzon,  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Oagayan  River.  It  is  quite  moantatnous,  has  about  60,000  non- 
Christian  inhabitants  and  about  16,000  Christian  Filipinos.  It  has  a 
delightful  climate,  and  in  the  valleys  there  is  great  richness.  The 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  temperate  zone  grow  quite  luxuriantly 
there. 

On  May  28,  1902,  the  Commission  organized  the  province  of 
Lepanto-Bontoc,  also  a  mountainous  province  in  the  north-central  part 
of  Luzon  occupied  wholly  by  Igorrotes,  and  for  which  the  same  kind 
of  a  government  as  that  of  the  province  of  Benguet  was  established 
by  act  No.  410.  The  districts  of  Infanta  and  Principe  and  the  island 
of  Polillo  are  on  the  east  coast  of  Luzon,  with  very  few  towns,  very 
sparsely  settled,  and  at  remote  distances  from  Manila.  It  seemed  wise.«t 
to  include  them  in  the  province  of  Tayabas,  which  reaches  from  the 
China  Sea  on  one  side  across  to  the  Pacific  on  the  other,  and  which  has 
the  towns  of  Mauban  and  Antimonan  on  the  Pacific  coast.  These  are 
the  towns  which  the  people  of  Infanta  and  Principe  and  Polillo  look  to 
as  their  bases  of  supplies  when  they  buy  anything,  and  as  the  places 
where  they  sell  what  they  have  to  sell.  By  act  No.  417,  therefore, 
passed  June  12, 1902,  these  three  districts  were  included  in  the  province 
of  Tayabas. 

The  province  of  Paragua,  including  the  north  half  of  the  island  of 
Paragua  and  the  Cuyos  and  Calamianes  groups  of  small  islands  to  the 
eastward,  were  embraced  in  a  province  known  as  the  province  of  Para- 
gua by  an  act  passed  June  23,  1902,  numbered  422.  The  island  of 
Mindoro,  in  which  early  in  the  year  all  the  insurgents  had  been  cap- 
tured or  had  surrendered,  was  by  act  of  June  23,  1902,  act  No.  423, 
incorporated  with  the  island  of  Marinduque  in  the  province  of  the 
latter  name.  In  this  way  all  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Christian 
Filipinos,  except  a  small  district  of  Dapitan,  the  town  of  Zamboanga, 
the  town  of  Cottabato,  and  the  town  of  Davao,  all  in  the  island  of 
Mindanao,  was  biought  under  civil  government.     In  respect  to  the 
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last-named  district  and  isolated  towns,  whieli  are  so  widely  separated, 
and  wliich  have  so  small  a  population  as  to  make  tlieir  organization 
into  a  province  under  the  provincial  law  impossible,  the  Commission 
has  taken  no  definite  steps  except  to  organize  tlie  Filipinos  of  Zam- 
boanga  into  a  municipal  corporation  under  the  municipal  code.  They 
are  generally  under  the  control  of  the  military  commander  of  the 
Seventh  Separate  Brigade,  which  includes  Miodanao,  and  can  only  be 
provided  for  in  a  comprehensive  law  for  a  civil  or  civil -military 
government  of  Mindanao. 

The  question  what  shall  be  done  with  respect  to  Mindanao  is  one 
which  has  not  been  definitely  decided,  first,  because  so  much  has  had  to 
be  done  with  respect  to  the  northern  and  Filipino  provinces,  and,  sec- 
ond, because  at  present  there  is  an  unsettled  condition  in  the  Lake  Lanao 
country.  The  hostility  to  the  Americans  does  not  reach  beyond  the 
Lake  Lanao  Moros.  The  Moros  of  the  Jolo  group,  of  Zamboanga,  and 
of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Mindanao  Valley  are  all  quiet,  and  all  entirely 
willing  to  submit  to  American  supervision.  It  is  very  possible  that  an 
arrangement  can  be  brought  about  by  which  the  Sultan  of  Jolo  can  be 
induced  to  part  with  such  rights  as  he  claims  to  have  in  the  Jolo  Archi- 
pelago, and  that  in  tMs  way  questions  which  now  present  very  perplex- 
ing difficulties  with  respect  to  ownership  of  privileges,  rights,  and  lands 
may  be  obviated.  The  reports  of  General  Davis,  which  are  included  in 
Geneiul  Chaffee's  annuai  report,  are  full  of  most  interesting  informa- 
tion, and  must  be  carefully  considered  before  a  permanent  arrangement 
shall  be  made  for  the  administration  of  that  part  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago.  Meantime,  I  think  it  is  wiser  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  More  question  until  we 
have  passed  legislation  to  meet  needs  that  are  more  pressing  through- 
out the  northern  part  of  these  possessions  of  the  United  States.  For 
a  great  many  years  to  come  there  will  be  no  question  of  popular  gov- 
ernment in  the  Moro  country;  the  Moros  do  not  understand  popular 
government,  do  not  desire  it,  and  are  eutii-ely  content  with  the  ( o  iti-ol 
by  their  dattos.  Possibly  far  in  the  future  the  control  by  dattos  will 
cease.  There  is  room  for  material  and  industrial  development  among 
the  Moros,  and  with  their  material  improvement  may  come  a  change 
in  their  political  views.  For  the  present,  however,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  provide  a  paternal,  strong,  but  sympathetic  government  for  these 
followers  of  Mohammed. 

GENERAL   CONDITIONS   OF  THE    FILIPINO   PROVINCES. 

The  civil  government  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order  and  the  maintenance  of  law  throughout  the  Christian 
Filipino  territory  of  this  archipelago  at  a  time  when  the  material  con- 
ditions are  most  discouraging  and  present  every  conceivable  obstacle 
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to  the  sucfiessf  ul  administration  of  the  affairs  of  6,000,000  or  7,000,000 
people.  The  war  of  six  years  since  1896  has  greatly  interfered  with 
the  regular  pursuit  of  agriculture,  which  ia  almost  the  only  source  of 
wealth  in  the  islands.  Many  years  ago  there  was  sufficient  rice  raised 
in  the  Islands  not  only  to  feed  the  people  but  to  export  it  to  other 
countries.  For  a  number  of  years  before  the  American  occupancy 
rice  had  been  imported.  The  area  of  cultivation  of  the  rice  has  been 
much  lessened  during  the  war  and  many  fields  which  were  formerly 
tilled  are  grown  now  with  the  cogon  grass  because  of  neglect. 

The  greatest  blow  to  agriculture  has  been  the  loss  of  the  cai"abao  or 
water  buffalo,  upon  which  the  cultivation  of  rice,  according  to  the 
mode  pursued  in  these  islands,  is  wholl3'  dependent.  The  war  in  some 
degree,  and  the  rinderpest  in  a  much  larger  degree,  have  destroyed 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  carabaos;  and  the  natives — never  very  active 
in  helping  themselves — have  simply  neglected  the  rice  culture,  so  that 
now  these  islands  are  compelled  to  «pend  about  $15,000,000  gold  to 
buy  food  upon  which  to  live.  The  carabao  is  not  so  necessary  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  crop  or  in  the  cultivation  of  hemp.  With 
respect  to  those  two  crops  it  is  used  chiefly  for  transportation,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  rice  the  cultivation  is  wholly  dependent  upon  it.  The 
rice  crop  in  China  and  Saigon  has  suffered  from  the  drought,  and  the 
price  of  rice  is  higher  than  usual  throughout  the  Orient.  In  the  Phil- 
ippines it  has  risen  from  $4  per  picul  of  137J:  pounds  to  $7  a  picul, 
which  is  the  present  market  price  expressed  in  Mexican  dollars.  Part 
of  this  is  due,  of  coui'se,  to  the  depreciation  in  silver,  but  the  effect 
upon  the  natives,  who  have  only  silver,  is  just  as  disastrous  as  if  it 
were  due  to  some  other  cause.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  carabaos, 
which  has  reduced  the  acreage  of  rice  by  75  per  cent  Ijelow  the  nor- 
mal, the  locusts  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  very  destructive  upon 
the  short  crops  which  are  imsed.  The  native  ponies  which,  while  not 
strong  enough  to  supply  the  place  of  the  carabaos  in  plowing,  are 
much  used  by  the  natives  for  transportation,  have  suffered  severely 
both  from  the  war  and  from  the  glanilcrs  and  a  disease  which  in  India 
is  called  the  "surra." 

The  cholera  has  swept  over  these  islands  with  fatal  effect,  so  that 
the  total  loss  will  probably  reach  100,000  deaths.  Whole  villages 
have  been  depopulated  and  the  necessary  sanitary  restrictions  to  avoid 
its  spread  have  interfered  with  agriculture,  with  intercommunication, 
and  with  all  business.  The  ravages  of  war  have  left  many  destitute, 
and  a  guerrilla  life  has  taken  away  from  many  all  habits  of  industry. 
With  no  means  of  carrying  on  agriculture,  which  is  the  only  occupa- 
tion of  these  islands,  the  temptation  to  the  less  responsible  of  the 
former  insurgents  after  surrender  to  prey  upon  their  neighbors  and 
live  by  robbery  and  rapine  has  been  very  great.  The  bane  of  Philip- 
pine civilization  in  the  past  was  ladrones,  and  the  present  conditions 
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are  most  favorable  for  its  growfii  and  maintenance.  Ladroniam  was 
in  the  Spanish  days  more  prevalent  in  the  Tagalog  provinces  of 
Bulacan,  Nueva  Ecija,  Zarabales,  Rizal,  or  old  Manila,  Qivite,  Batan- 
gas,  Tayabaa,  and  Mindoro,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  archipelago. 
Cavite  was  famous  as  "the  mother  of  ladrones."  Many  who  were 
proscribed  for  political  offenses  in  the  Spanish  times  had  no  refuge 
but  the  mountains,  and  being  in  the  mountains  conducted  a  free 
robber  life,  and  about  them  gathered  legions  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Robin  Hood  days  of  England,  so  that  they  attracted  frequently  the 
sympathy  of  the  common  people.  In  the  Spanish  days  it  was  common 
for  the  large  estate  owners,  including  the  friars,  to  pay  tribute  to 
neighboring  ladrones.  Every  Tagalog  province  had  its  band  of 
ladrones,  and  frequently  each  town  had  its  recognized  ladrone  whom 
it  protected  and  through  whom  it  negotiated  for  immunity. 

The  high  price  of  carabaos  and  of  ponies  produced  by  the  scarcity 
has  made  ladronism  a  lucrative  business.  Both  the  ponies  and  the 
carabaoa  bear  the  indicia  of  ownership  in  the  brands  which  are  burned 
into  their  skins.  The  ladrones  are  exceedingly  skillful  in  changing  and 
altering  the  brands  and  even  in  changing  the  form  of  the  horns  of  the 
carabaos,  so  that  they  are  able  to  steal  carabaos  in  Batangas,  run  them 
over  into  Cavite,  change  their  marks  and  appearance,  and  then  sell 
them  in  Manila  without  any  great  fear  of  detection  or  identification. 

The  warfare  in  Batangas  was  so  thorough  in  its  methods  that  the 
ladrones  of  that  province  were  exterminated.  In  the  province  of 
Laguna  the  ladrones  were  driven  out  both  by  the  Americans  and  the 
insurgents,  General  Cailles,  of  the  insurgent  army,  executing  many  of 
them  by  military  order;  but  Cavite  has  never  been  rid  of  them.  In 
that  province  theladrone  leaders  were  given  commissions  in  the  insur- 
gent army,  and  when  the  insurgents  surrendered,  they  returned  to 
their  former  profession.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  Bulacan  and  of 
the  mountainous  district  of  Zambales.  Ladronism  has  also  been 
always  found  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  province  of  Rizal 
and  in  the  towns  of  Caloocan  and  Malabon,  a  few  miles  noiiJi  of 
Manila.  Through  these  towns  the  ladrones  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
coming  into  the  city  of  Manila  whenever  pursuit  was  hot  and  of  remain- 
ing in  concealment  until  the  danger  had  passed.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  with  the  tempta- 
tions to  ladronism,  that  the  constabulary  will  be  able  without  the  aid 
of  the  military  to  stamp  it  out.  Were  there  any  attractions  to  agri- 
culture, were  there  prosperous  conditions  in  the  country,  it  would  not 
be  a  troublesome  matter  to  deal  with;  but  when  want  and  famine  are 
staring  people  in  the  face  the  life  of  the  freebooter  offers  to  the  des- 
perate and  the  weak  a  very  great  attraction. 

The  natural  discontent  with  the  government  when  suffering  is  at 

hand,  promoted  as  it  has  been  by  the  cholera  restrictions  and  the  high 
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prices  of  rice  and  other  cominodities  which  have  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  depreciation  of  silver,  might  well  have  caused  a  new  breaking 
out  of  the  insurrection;  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  speaks  wonders  for  the 
ease  with  which  this  country  may  be  governed  in  noi-mal  times,  that 
we  have  had  comparatively  so  little  disorder  since  the  surrender  of 
the  insurgent  aims  in  April.  Civil  government  wa.s  completely  estab- 
lished in  the  FiUpino  provinces  throughout  the  archipelt^o  in  July  of 
this  year,  and  since  that  time  an  American  soldier  has  not  been  called 
upon  once  to  discharge  his  weapon.  The  country  has  been  policed  by 
the  eonstahulary,  a  force  of  some  5,000  or  6,000  men.  It  may  be  that 
as  the  conditions  grow  worse — for  they  are  likely  to  do  so  before  they 
grow  better— it  will  be  necessary  in  a  province  like  Cavite,  where 
ladronism  seems  inbi'ed  in  the  people,  to  proclaim  martial  law  and 
even  to  call  in  the  military  finally  to  suppress  it;  but  it  is  still  hoped 
that  this  may  be  avoided.  There  are  two  provinces  in  the  southern 
islands  that  are  also  badly  infected  with  ladronism— one  the  province 
of  Iloilo,  where,  however,  the  constabulary  are  rapidly  stamping  it 
out,  and  the  province  of  Negros,  where  all  the  mountaineers  have 
ever  heen  ladrones.  They  have  been  much  diminished  in  number  and 
have  received  some  severe  lessons,  but  it  will  be  a  work  of  patience 
and  time  before  they  can  he  wholly  suppressed.  The  ladrones  of  Ilo- 
ilo aic  an  organized  band  of  cattle  thieves,  for  all  the  cattle  that  they 
can  steal  they  can  sell  at  good  prices  in  Kegros,  and  some  presidentes 
of  towns  are  not  above  receiving  profits  from  this  business. 

The  failure  of  a  crop  for  a  year  may  entail  great  hai-dship  and  bring 
about  a  famine,  but  the  coming  year  genei'ally  restores  a  normal  con- 
dition of  prosperitj'.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  present  case  in  these 
islands.  The  loss  of  the  eai-abaos  can  not  be  remedied  in  a  year,  and 
unless  the  greatest  eilorts  are  made  either  to  rei>lace  these  animals  from 
other  countries  or  to  substitute  methods  of  agriculture  which  shall  pre- 
vent their  being  indispensable  hereafter,  the  future  for  several  years 
offers  a  gloomy  outlook.  I  have  instituted  inquiries  to  learn  the  pos- 
sibility of  importing  cambaos.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  do  this 
until  the  present  time,  because  the  previous  importations  of  carabao^ 
made  within  the  last  five  months  resulted  only  in  the  death  of  the 
animals  bi'ought  here.  The  fields  of  the  country  are  infected  with  the 
rinderpest,  and  animals  turned  into  them  have  caught  the  disease  and 
quickly  died.  The  secretary  of  the  interior  advises  me  that  the  bureau 
of  laboratories  have  succeeded  in  the  production  of  a  serum  which  will 
immunize  98  per  cent  of  the  cattle  upon  which  it  is  used  from  the 
rinderpest  for  seveml  years.  This  serum  will  be  used  upon  several 
hundred  cattle  to  determine  whether  it  is  i-eally  efficacious,  and  if  it 
turns  out  to  be  so  I  shall  call  upon  the  Commission  for  authority  to 
purchase  as  many  thousands  of  cattle  as  possible,  to  distribute  them 
among  the  provinces  and  to  sell  them  there  at  cost.     Meantime  it  is 
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hoped  that  other  agricultural  methods  will  be  taught  to  the  people  and 
the  use  of  modern  machinery  made  feasible.  The  experiments  in 
Batangas,  to  which  the  secretary  of  the  interior  refers  in  his  reports, 
are  full  of  interest  and  instruction  upon  this  point,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  dwell  upon  them. 

The  insurrection  is  over.  It  is  true  that  the  ladrones,  though  they 
live  on  nothing  but  cattle  and  ric«  stealing,  and  never  attack  American 
soldiers,  and  prey  only  upon  their  own  people,  do  masquerade  as 
insurrectos;  but  they  recognize  no  authority  and  have  no  character- 
istics other  than  those  of  banditti.  They  have  stirred  up  in  some 
of  the  provinces  the  organization  of  go-called  secret  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  agencies  with  which  successfully  to  conduct  their 
robbery  and  to  sell  the  fruits  of  it.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
notably  in  Tayabas  and  in  Samar,  the  restlessness  succeeding  the  war, 
and  the  poverty  and  difficulty  of  living,  have  induced  many  of  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  people  to  withdraw  to  the  mountains,  under 
the  leadership  of  leaders  who  profess  to  have  divine  attributes  and  to 
have  the  assistance  of  Grod  in  the  protection  of  their  followers.  The 
people  thus  drawn  out  become  religious  fanatics  and  robbers  at  the 
same  time.  Such  a  band  was  that  of  Rios  in  Tayabas,  and  its  history 
is  typical.  Rios  was  the  captain  of  an  insurgent  company  under  Colo- 
nel Zurbano,  who  commanded  in  Tayabas,  and  was  one  of  the  officers 
of  General  Cailles.  Rios  was  a  blacksmith,  or  blacksmith's  assistant, 
entirely  illiterate.  Having  committed  a  murder,  and  fearing  punish- 
ment for  it,  after  his  surrender  he  went  to  the  mountains,  and  was 
there  able  to  summon  a  few  people  to  hie  assistance.  He  gave  it  out 
that  he  would  go  to  heaven,  and  returned  and  came  down  out  of  a  tree 
in  the  presence  of  a  Lvrge  number  of  his  followers  bearing  with  him  a 
box  which  he  said  if  they  assisted  him  he  would  open  and  confer  on 
them  what  was  contained  in  it — independence.  He  organized  a  town 
or  two  and  preyed  on  all  the  other  towns  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Tayabas,  and  became  such  a  nuisance  that  the  larger  towns  formed 
companies  of  volunteers,  and  they,  with  the  assistance  of  the  con- 
stabulary, so  harried  his  followers  that  most  of  them  are  now  dis- 
persed and  surrendered;  and  he  is  in  hiding  with  only  one  or  two 
personti. 

The  picture  that  T  have  given  of  the  depressed  condition  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  tendency  to  ladronise  in  the  Tagalog  provinces  and  in 
some  of  the  Visayan  provinces,  does  not  apply  to  those  provinces  in 
which  hemp  is  the  chief  product.  They  are  wealthy  and  prosperous, 
and  while  their  food  costs  them  more  than  it  used  to,  they  have  money 
enough  with  which  to  make  improvements,  and  schoolhouaes  are  being 
built,  roads  are  being  constructed,  machinery — agricultural  and  of 
other  kinds — is  being  introduced,  and  there  is  every  evidence  of  a 
decided  forward  movement.     This  is  especially  true  of  the  province  of 
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Albay,  which  is  the  largest  hemp-produoing  province  in  the  islands. 
Throughout  the  rice  and  Tagalog  provinces,  however,  we  must  expect 
disturbances  from  time  to  time  from  ladrones  and  their  assistants,  the 
Katipunan  societies.  In  the  northern  provinces  of  Luzon,  in  Ilocos 
Noi"tc  and  Sur  and  Union,  and  in  Cagayan  and  Isabela,  conditions  are 
much  less  disturbed  by  ladrones.  The  provinces  depend  more  on  the 
tobacco  and  corn  crop  than  they  do  on  the  rice  crop,  and  the  Ilocanos 
and  others  who  live  in  the  provinces  were  not  in  the  past  so  much  given 
to  ladronism.  On  the  whole,  however;  there  is  before  us  a  year  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  work  relieving  the  people  from  tJie  hardship  and  suf- 
fering that  are  likely  to  follow  the  failure  of  the  rice  crop,  and  in  sup- 
pressing ladronism  and  other  disturbances  due  to  economic  distress. 

The  wealth  of  these  islands  must  always  be  in  their  agricultural 
products,  and  when  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  chief  food  crop 
is  wanting,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  mai'ket  for  the  sale  of  goods 
from  foreign  countries  will  not  improve.  In  the  face  of  these  most 
distressing  conditions,  however,  the  importations  into  the  islands  for 
October,  1902,  were  greater  than  ever  before  in  their  histoiy  for  one 
month.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  growth  in  importations  is  due 
chiefly  to  an  increase  in  rice,  but  the  statistics  when  examined  do  not 
bear  out  this  intei'pretation  of  the  facts.  The  rice  imported  in  Octo- 
ber of  last  year  was  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  The  rice 
imported  for  the  same  months  of  this  year  is  not  more  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports.  The  figures  show  that  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1902,  the  impoi'ts,  exclusive  of  quai'tennasters'  stores,  of  all 
goods  were  ^1,000,000,  while  the  exports  were  about  $27,000,000. 
While  $1,100,000  of  this  is  explained  by  the  greater  importation  of 
rice,  the  remaitider  can  only  be  explained  by  the  additional  investment 
of  capital  in  business,  in  equipment,  and  in  construction.  In  the  fiscal 
year  15*00  the  excess  of  imports  over  exporta  was  $1,130,305;  in  the 
fiscal  year  1901  it  was  $6,257,321.  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1902  it  was 
$13,896,477.  Capital  has  seemed,  because  no  very  large  enterprises 
have  been  undertaken,  to  be  timid  in  coming  here,  but  in  fact  it  has 
come  in  a  small  way  in  various  branches  of  business,  so  that  the  aggre- 
gate is  very  considerable. 

The  explanation  of  the  greater  amount  of  imports  over  exports  from 
the  islands  b  not  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  much  money  has 
been  brought  here  from  America  through  the  army  and  its  payments. 
Doubtless  that  has  something  to  do  with  it,  but  this  cause  was  neces- 
sarily much  more  effective  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1901,  than  it 
was  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  because  the  army  in  the  islands 
was  being  rapidly  reduced  in  size  during  tlie  year  and  the  expenditures 
were  considerably  less  in  that  year  than  in  the  previous  year;  and  yet 
the  imports  increased  nearly  35  per  cent  in  the  3'ear  1902,  and  the  total 
business  of  the  islands  increased  from  $59,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
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1901  to  $69,000,000  in  the  year  1902.  Of  course  the  change  in  tarifl 
increased  the  amount  of  importations.  That  was  its  purpose,  but  it 
does  not  diminish  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  business  and  the 
investment  of  capital  have  shown  a  steady  increase.  That  they  would 
have  shown  a  much  larger  increase  had  agricultural  conditions  been 
only  ordinarily  favorable  goes  without  saying.  For  the  current  year, 
1  think  we  may  anticipate  a  considerable  reduction  in  imports. an«5 
revenue.  Such,  at  least,  ia  the  opinion  of  competent  brokers,  mer- 
chants, and  importers.  The  prostration  of  agriculture  is  too  great. 
The  savings  of  the  people  will  be  expended  in  buying  food. 

Among  other  ills  from  which  this  country  is  suffering  is  that  of  the 
fluctuating  currency.  The  evils  of  this  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  finance  and  justice  and  need  no  emphasis 
from  me.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  however,  that  the  depreciation 
in  silver  has  greatly  increased  the  apparent  cost  of  living  to  the  very 
poor,  and  has  added  much  to  the  causes  for  their  discontent  with  pres- 
ent economic  conditions.  With  all  these  woes  which  have  come  to 
this  country,  the  Filipino  people  look  to  the  American  nation  for  the 
very  great  aid  which  will  be  furnished  them  in  a  better  market  for 
their  products  of  sugar  and  tobacco  by  reducing  the  Dingley  rates 
to  not  more  than  25  per  cent  thereof  and  by  giving  the  islands  a  stable 
gold-standard  currency. 

THE   LABOR  QUESTION. 

The  complaint  of  the  American  and  foreign  merchants  in  these  islands 
that  the  labor  to  be  had  here  is  altogether  inadequate  has  become 
acute,  and  the  chambers  of  commerce  representing  the  American,  Span- 
ish, English,  German,  and  other  foreign  interests,  have  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  States  to  invite  an  amendment  to  the  present 
Congressional  legislation  which  extends  the  Chinese  exclusion  act 
applicable  to  the  United  States  to  these  islands,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  necessary  to  admit  Chinese  for  the  business  development  of  this 
country.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  quite  appaient  from  the  declarations 
of  the  Federal  i)arty  and  other  political  organizations  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  from  the  vigorous  manifesto  of  the  only  labor  organization 
in  the  islands,  that  there  will  be  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Filipino  people  to  the  further  admission  of  the  Chinese.  That  this 
opposition  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  competition  which  the  Chinese 
have  ofliered  in  the  matter  of  stores  and  trading  is  obvious  to  anyone 
who  has  looked  into  the  question;  but  it  would  be  unv^ise  to  infer 
from  that  that  the  introduction  of  Chinese  as  laborers  here  would  not 
be  a  very  unpopular  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

The  Chinese  laborer  becomes  a  merchant  within  a  year  or  two  after 
he  reaches  these  islands,  and  then  begins  a  competition  with  the  Fili- 
pino tradesman  which  in  the  end  drives  the  Filipino  out  of  business. 
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Were  there  unlimited  Chinese  immigration  into  th&se  islands,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  tendency  would  be  to  relegate  the  Filipino  to  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Malay  occupies  in  the  Straits  Settlements.  Most  ot 
the  avenues  of  busiwBBS  would  be  commanded  by  the  Chinamen,  as  they 
now  arc  in  Singapore  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  islands 
would  ultimately  become  rather  a  Chinese  country  than  a  Filipino 
countiy.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  were  the  doors  opened  and  the 
Chinamen  allowed  to  come  in  freely,  it  would  tend  toward  a  much 
more  rapid  commercial  and  industrial  development  of  these  islands 
than  we  are  now  likely  to  have;  but  in  this  respect  1  think  the  mer- 
chants and  others  interested  would  be  disappointed  in  the  trend  which 
affairs  would  take.  It  has  not  been  possible  in  Borneo  to  introduce 
the  Chinaman  into  the  fields;  he  has  declined  to  become  a  farmer  or  a 
farm  laborer  in  that  island,  and  as  the  conditions  are  very  similar  to 
those  which  prevail  here,  we  may  expect  the  same  result.  There  are 
to-day,  although  there  may  be  100,000  Chinemen  in  the  islands,  but 
vei'y  few  engaged  either  in  farming  or  in  laboring  upon  farms.  The 
attention  of  the  Chinaman  is  given  either  to  coolie  labor  or  skilled 
labor  in  cities  or  to  the  tending  of  stores  and  to  commercial  business. 
It  is  quite  po.ssible  that  the  admission  of  Chinamen  would  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  stevedores,  of  the  domestic  servants  and  of  coolies  in  the 
cities,  but  there  is  grave  reason  for  doubting  how  efficient  the  China- 
man may  be  in  the  carrying  on  of  farming  operations. 

During  the  year  1902  there  has  been  a  movement  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  in  the  city  of  Manila,  which  doubtless  will  spread  to 
other  parts  of  the  islands.  It  has  been  regarded,  tecause  of  abuses 
which  crept  in,  as  an  unmixed  evil.  I  can  not  think  it  to  be  so.  If 
properly  dii'ected,  it  may  greatly  assist  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
here — to  wit,  the  organization  of  labor  and  the  giving  to  the  laboring 
class  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  of  their  independence.  The 
labor  organization  in  the  city  of  Manila  is  very  much  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  labor,  and  their  declarations  upon  this  point 
will  find  ready  acquiescence  in  the  minds  of  all  Filipinos  with  but  few 
exceptions.  The  truth  is  thatfrom  apolitical  standpointthe  unlimited 
inti-oduction  of  the  Chinese  into  these  islands  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take. I  believe  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos  to  such  a 
course  to  be  entirely  logical  and  justified.  The  development  of  these 
islands  by  Chinamen  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Filipino  people, 
and  thej'  may  very  well  resent  such  a  suggestion.  The  merchantsand 
others  who  wish  to  invest  here  must  take  into  consideration  that  labor 
is  always  likely  for  some  time  to  be  more  expensive  in  these  islands 
than  it  is  in  the  United  States  per  unit  or  product  of  labor. 

Another  phase  of  the  labor  question  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
Had  its  pi'oper  weight  with  the  merchants  of  Manila  in  their  demand 
for  the  admission  of  Chinese  coolies,  is  the  great  obstacle  which  such  a 
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policy  would  present  to  the  opening  by  the  United  States  of  its  mar- 
kets to  Philippine  products.  The  existence  of  cheap  Chinese  labor  in 
these  islands  would  furnish  the  strongest  and  most  taking  argument  to 
those  whose  interests  lead  to  their  opposition  to  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  that  the  reduction  would  bring  American  labor  and  its  products 
into  direct  competition  with  cheap  Chinese  labor  and  its  products  in 
these  islands. 

The  evidence  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  and  quantity  of  Filipino 
.abor  is  quite  conflicting.  I  append  as  exhibits  (F  1  and  F  3)  to  my 
report  the  reports  of  Major  Aleshire  and  Captain  Butt,  in  the  quarter- 
master's department  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  have  had  large 
numbers  of  Filipino  laborers  under  their  control  and  who  have  been 
quite  successful  in  making  them  useful.  I  append  also  the  report  of 
the  municipal  board,  and  report  of  the  city  engineer  of  Manila,  who 
has  employed  a  great  many  Filipinos  constantly,  and  whose  evidence, 
generally,  supports  that  of  Major  Aleshire  and  Captain  Butt.  I 
append  also,  marked  "Exhibit  F,"  the  last  report  of  the  engineer 
upon  the  Benguet  road,  which  shows  very  great  discouragement  in  the 
use  of  Filipinos  for  the  construction  of  public  works  in  the  country. 
I  ought  to  add  on  the  other  hand  that  the  manager  of  the  Manila  and 
Dagupan  Railway  Company  has  informed  me  that  his  road  was  con- 
strufted  by  Filipino  laborers  almost  entirely,  except  that  at  one  time 
they  brought  in  quite  a  number  of  Chinese  for  the  construction  of 
bridges  and  the  working  upon  the  piers.  The  Chinese  did  not  prove 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  Filipino  laborers  had  to  be  substituted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  merchants  of  Manila  claim  that  they  find  it  vei'y  diffi- 
cult to  secure  satisfactory  labor  or  constant  labor,  and  that  the  rates  of 
wages  are  absurdly  high.  It  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
these  comparisons  of  wages  and  labor  are  made  as  to  the  efficiency 
with  American  labor,  and  as  to  reasonableness  of  price  with  the  very 
low  wages  paid  to  Chinamen  in  Hongkong.  Everything  is  high  in 
Manila.  The  cost  of  living  is  very  high,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  cost  of  labor  should  have  risen.  The  very  great  increase  in  the 
foreign  commerce  and  coastwise  trade  in  these  islands,  together  with 
the  needs  of  the  army  and  the  insular  government,  has  caused  a  cor- 
re.'sponding  increase  in  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labor  in  and  about  " 
commerce,  so  that  the  increase  in  wages  and  failure  of  the  local  labor 
supply  are  easily  understood. 

1  do  not  think  it  would  be  just  to  the  Filipinos,  or  a  proper  course 
for  America  in  the  development  of  this  country,  to  do  more  than  to 
extend  to  the  Commission  the  power  to  admit,  upon  reasonable  restric- 
tions, a  certain  limited  number  of  skilled  Chinese  laborers,  who  may 
contribute  to  the  construction  of  buildings  and  the  making  of  other 
improvements,  and  who  at  the  same  time  by  their  labor  may  commu- 
nicate to  Filipino  apprentices  the  .skill  which  the  Filipinos  so  easily 
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acquire.  Such  skilled  laliorers  might  be  admitted  under  bond  of  their 
employers  that  they  shall  be  returned  to  China  at  the  end  of  three  or 
five  years,  the  bond  containing  a  provision  also  tbat  for  every  China- 
man imported  and  employed  a  Filipino  apprentice  should  be  employed. 
Farther  than  this  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  go.  But 
such  a  provision  would  probably  bring  about  the  establishment  of  ship- 
yai-ds  here  and  other  enterprises  that  now  are  impossible  in  the  Philip- 
pines because  the  proper  skilled  labor  is  not  to  be  had. 

I  am  myself  by  no  means  convinced  that  Filipino  labor  may  not  be 
rendered  quite  useful.  The  conditions  of  war  and  of  disturbance 
throughout  the  islands  for  six  years  have  led  the  men  to  form  loaf- 
ing and  gambling  habits  and  have  interfered  with  their  regular 
life  of  industry.  Where  such  restlessness  prevails  industry  is  apt  to 
be  absent.  The  Filipino  laborers  must  be  given  three  or  four  years 
before  an  intelligent  and  just  verdict  can  be  pronounced  upon  their 
capacity  for  effective  labor,  1  am  confident  that  it  will  be  greatly 
better  than  the  suffering  merchants  of  Manila  anticipate. 

A  just  view  of  the  future  of  labor  in  these  islands  can  not  be  taken 
without  considering  the  dependent  condition  of  the  Filipino  laborers 
in  Spanish  times.  Much  of  the  labor  was  then  foi-ced.  and  there  was 
not  a  single  circumstance  that  gave  dignity  to  it.  The  transition  from 
such  conditions  to  one  where  the  only  motive  is  gain  must  necessarily 
be  attended  with  difficulty;  but  when  the  laborer  shall  come  to  appre- 
ciate his  independence,  when  he  shall  know  that  his  labor  is  not  to  be 
a  badge  of  peonage  and  slavery,  when  American  influences  shall  make 
him  understand  the  dignity  and  importance  attaching  to  labor  under 
a  fi'ee  govei'nment,  we  may  expect  a  great  change  for  the  better  in 
the  supply  and  character  of  labor, 

THE    FKIARS'    LANDS. 

On  my  return  to  the  United  States  I  was  directed  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  to  visit  Rome  and  confer  with  the  Pope  on 
the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  the  friars'  lands  in  these  islands,  and  the 
possible  withdrawal,  at  the  instance  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Spanish  friars 
from  the  Philippines.  The  result  of  those  deliberations  is  contained 
in  the  correspondence  between  Cardinal  ItampoUa,  the  papal  secretary 
of  state,  and  myself,  I  have  submitted  that  correspondence  unoffi- 
cially to  the  members  of  the  Commission,  but  as  it  has  already  been 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  should  be  made  public,  if  at 
all,  by  either  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  President  in  his  communi- 
cations to  Congress,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  inclosing  it  as  an  exhibit 
to  this  report,  and  have  only  to  say  concerning  the  visit  to  Rome  and 
the  negotiations  there  that  I  bcheve  they  will  tend  to  bring  about  a 
much  earlier   and  a  much  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficult 
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questions  at  issue  between  the  RomaD  Catholic  Church  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  these  islands  than  if  the  visit  had  not 
been  made  and  the  conference  had  not  been  bad. 

OFFICE    OF   THE    EXECUTIVE   SBCBETART. 

The  executive  secretary  presides  over  that  office,  which  by  the  terms 
of  the  law  was  designed  to  relieve  the  governor  from  the  routine 
executive  work.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  do  almost  all  the 
clerical  work  of  the  four  departments,  as  well  as  the  governor's  office, 
through  the  executive  secretary  and  his  subordinates. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  a  previous  Commission  report  of 
the  excellence  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  executive  secretary, 
especially  in  his  marvelous  power  of  interpreting  to  and  from  English 
and  from  and  to  Spanish  during  the  trip  of  the  Commission  througii 
the  provinces  to  organize  them.  Mr,  Fergusson  is  now  in  the  United 
States  on  leave  and  his  place  has  been  taken  by  the  assistant  executive 
secretary,  Mr.  Beekman  Winthrop.  1  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the 
excellence  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  work.  The  intense  interest  that  he  takes 
in  the  dispatch  of  business,  the  amount  of  responsibility  that  he  saves 
the  civil  governor  and  the  heads  of  the  departments,  form  a  reason  for 
constant  congratulation;  and  the  work  which  he  has  done  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  very  detailed  appropriation  bills  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation,  and  entitles  him  to  the  unqualified  approval  and  grati- 
tude of  the  hard-working  members  of  the  Commission. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Winthrop  that  it  will  be.  possible  in 
the  near  future  to  unite  in  the  office  of  the  executive  secretary  the 
clerical  work  and  the  translating,  which  has  now  to  be  done  in  the 
office  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  As  the  executive  secretary's 
office  and  the  Philippine  Commission  office  are  in  the  same  building, 
this  may  prove  to  be  not  only  a  practical  but  an  economical  suggestion. 
No  one  but  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  two  offices  can  realize 
what  the  burden  of  clerical  work  and  of  translation  and  interpretation 
is  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Government, 

The  functions  and  opei-ations  of  the  exeoutive  secretary's  office  are 
admirably  set  forth  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Beekman  Winthrop,  which  is 
here  appended,  marked  "Exhibit  A." 

PROVINCIAL   GOVERNMENTS. 

Conditions  changed  so  rapidly  during  the  last  year  in  the  provinces 
that  the  statement  made  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  governors  in  Jan- 
uary, 1902,  gives  hardly  a  fair  picture  of  their  conditions  at  present. 
It  would  seem  wise  to  change  the  time  for  the  annual  report  of  the 
governors  from  January  to  September.  Many  of  these  annual  reports 
£led  in  January,  1902,  are  included  in  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Seo- 
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ate  Committee  on  tlie  Philippines,  but  as  tlie  reports  were  made  sub- 
sequent to  the  last  report  of  the  Commission,  it  seems  proper  to 
include  them  as  exhibits  to  this  report,  and  they  are  hereto  attached  as 
"Exhibit  B." 

The  provincial  governments  have  upon  the  whole  worked  well. 
Their  financial  condition  is  very  fully  set  forth  in  the  i-eport  of  the 
secretary  of  finance  and  justice,  and  even  more  in  detail  in  the  report 
of  the  auditor,  which  is  made  an  exhibit  of  the  secretary's  report.  A 
sufficient  surplus  over  the  current  expenditures  of  the  government  has 
not  been  accumulated  in  many  of  the  provinces  to  malte  substantial 
improvements  in  the  roads  and  bridges,  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
contributions  from  the  insular  treasury  will  be  necessary  to  bring  this 
about. 

The  land  tax  has  not  added  greatly  to  the  income  of  the  provinces, 
and  was  not  expected  to  do  so,  because  the  limit  of  per  cent  of  the 
tax  was  made  so  low.  Under  no  circumstances  is  the  provincial 
board,  or  are  the  municipal  councils  together,  able  to  tax  any  land 
in  the  provinces,  in  the  aggregate,  more  than  seven-eights  of  1  per 
cent  of  its  value.  The  assessment  of  the  land  tax  has  been  made  gen- 
erally through  the  islands.  As  might  have  been  expected  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system  of  taxation,  the  assessments  have  been  quite 
defective.  Local  officials  have  permitted  their  friendships  and  enmi- 
ties to  influence  in  an  absurdly  grotesque  way  their  assessment  of 
property,and  the  persons  injured,  not  being  sufficiently  advised  of  the 
time  limited  for  appeal,  have  failed  to  appeal  within  the  required 
period,  and  lost  their  rights  thereunder.  It  will  be  very  necessary, 
therefore,  to  give  everyone  an  opportunity  to  have  the  assessment 
reviewed;  but  it  has  been  a  great  step  to  have  the  assessment  taken, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  to  remedy  much  of  the  injustice  which 
lias  been  done,  by  additional  curative  legislation. 

In  some  of  the  provinces  there  is  considerable  complaint  against 
the  land  tax,  and  we  lind  it  chiefly  in  those  provinces  where  there  are 
extensive  landowners,  who  never  have  been  used  to  paying  any  tax 
upon  their  lands  at  all  and  who  seize  upon  the  piesent  discontent  with 
reference  to  agricultural  conditions  to  raise  a  cry  against  the  land  tax 
with  the  hope  that  the  system  may  be  wholly  abolished.  In  some 
eases  the  provinces,  which  are  evidently  in  bad  condition,  have  been 
relieved  from  the  land  tax  for  one  year.  This  has  been  the  case  in 
Batangas  and  Samar.  It  is  possible  that  the  conditions  of  agriculture 
are  so  very  bad  in  many  of  the  provinces  that  similar  relief  will  have 
to  be  granted  for  the  coming  year.  But  that  a  land  tax,  as  a  system, 
must  be  continued  in  this  country,  if  the  provinces  are  ever  to  be  effi- 
cient governments,  is  certain. 

There  has  been  great  difficulty  in  filling  the  offices  of  supervisors  in 
the  provinces.     The  salaries  are  not  such  that  we  can  secure  the  serv- 
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ices  of  any  but  the  younger  engineers,  and  when  they  find  that  the 
resources  of  the  provinces  are  not  such  as  to  justify  large  imprpve- 
ments  they  frequently  lack  energy  and  do  nothing.  This  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  heretofore  they  have  had  no  centml 
supervision,  as  the  treasurers  and  provincial  fiscals  have.  I  am  clear 
that  the  work  of  the  supervisors  will  be  greatly  improved  if  they  are 
put  under  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  engineering  and  construction  and 
a  particular  assistant  of  that  officer  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting 
the  provinces  and  supervising  their  work.  The  system  of  supervision 
hy  the  insular  treasurer  over  the  provincial  treasurers  and  of  the  pro- 
motions which  -he  has  secured  for  those  who  have  done  their  work  well 
has  made  the  provincial  treasurers  a  very  efficient  body  of  men.  They 
have  very  heavy  labors,  and  these  labors  are  discharged  generally  in  a 
satisfactory  way.  A  similar  result  can  doubtless  be  brought  about  in 
respect  to  the  supervisors.  The  iiscals  have  been  put  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  assistant  attorney-general  and  supervisor  of  fiscals.  The 
poor  ones  are  being  weeded  out  and  the  provincial  governments 
strengthened. 

The  native  governors  on  the  whole  have  proven  to  be  quite  satisfac- 
tory. They  take  great  pride  in  their  provinces,  and  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  who  seem  to  be  listless  and  fearful  of  making  encnlies, 
they  are  exerting  all  their  influence,  which  is  verj'  great  among  the 
people,  to  industry  and  law-abiding  habits.  It  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  two  or  three  governors  in  whose  provinces  there  is  too 
great  looseness  of  administration  and  too  much  lawlessness,  in  order  to 
point  out  the  responsibility  that  a  provincial  governor  should  have  in 
such  matters.  The  provincial  governor  is  the  disciplinarian  of  tlie 
municipal  presidentes,  and  as  such  is  therefore  able  greatly  to  improve 
the  conduct  of  aflfairs  in  the  municipalities.  If  he  has  a  number  of 
friends  in  the  offices  who  do  not  realize  their  responsibility  to  the 
public  and  are  not  disciplined  because  of  the  governor's  friendship,  it 
is  very  easy  for  the  province  to  fall  into  bad  condition.  If,  however, 
he  uses  his  authority  for  good  government,  as  many  of  them  do,  he 
can  retain  a  very  strict  control  over  the  entire  population  for  good. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary  in  some  of  the  smaller  provinces  to 
dispense  with  the  office  of  supervisor  by  uniting  it  with  the  office  of 
treasurer,  because  the  salary  tliat  would  secure  a  good  engineer  as 
supervisor  can  not  be  paid.  The  organization  of  the  provincial 
boards  of  health  is  properly  treated  of  in  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  health  under  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  this  has  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  provincial  officers. 
The  recent  change  in  the  school  law  provides  a  division  superintend- 
ent for  almost  every  province,  his  salary  to  be  paid  by  the  insular 
government.  This  makes  another  provincial  officer  whose  services 
may  be  used  in  the  general  government  of  the  province  when  occa- 
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sion  shall  require.  It  has  been  proposed,  in  provinces  where  there  is 
no  superviaor,  to  make  the  division  superintendent  of  schools  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provincial  board.  I  believe  that  this  plan  would  work  very 
well.  The  power  of  the  provincial  boards  in  niattera  of  health  and 
education  and  in  assisting  agriculture  have  been  somewhat  added  to 
by  legislation,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  be  able  to  give  a 
judgment  upon  the  wisdom  of  these  provisions. 

CIVIL-SERVICE   BOARD. 

The  report  of  the  civil-service  board  shows  that  it  has  been  most 
active  in  the  conduct  of  examinations  and  the  furnishing  of  eligible 
persons  for  the  public  service.  The  principle  of  appointment  accord- 
ing to  merit,  as  shown  by  examination,  and  of  promotion  according 
to  merit,  as  shown  by  experience  and  examination,  is  carried  out  con- 
scientiously by  the  board.  The  necessity  that  the  government  is 
under  of  securing  many  of  its  civil  servants  from  the  (Jnited  States 
by  examination  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  of  course  delays  the  filling  of  vacancies  and  ©mbari'asses 
the  conduct  of  the  government.  This  embarrassment  and  delay,  how- 
ever, are  reduced  as  bureaus  become  better  established  and  the  num- 
ber of  new  employees  that  are  needed  lieeomes  less.  It  is  entirely 
natuiul  that  beads  of  bureaus  should  think  themselves  better  compe- 
tent to  judge  of  the  kind  of  men  needed  for  the  vacancies  under  them 
than  the  civil-service  board;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  new 
bureaus  where  the  head  of  the  bureau  has  had  no  experience  in  the 
selection  from  eligibles  presented  by  the  civil-service  boai-d.  The 
provision  that  no  money  can  be  paid  by  a  disbursing  officer  to  a 
person  not  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  civil-seiTice  law  has  been 
sufficient  to  restrain  any  violation  of  it.  It  has  become  so  well  under- 
stood that  the  merit  system  prevails  in  these  islands,  and  baa  a  wider 
application  and  more  practical  enforcement  than  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  that  there  is  no  political  pressure  from  the  United  States 
for  the  appointment  of  persons  to  the  classified  seiTice. 

The  body  of  civil-service  employees  engaged  in  public  school  teach- 
ing is  still  not  included  within  the  rules  of  the  civil-service  board.  Some 
200  of  the  legalized  quota  of  1,000  teachers  are  to  be  appointed  in  the 
near  future.  As  soon  as  the  quota  has  been  filled  it  is  understood  to 
be  the  intention  of  the  Commission  to  provide  that  thereafter  no  teach- 
ers shall  be  employed  who  do  not  pass  a  civil-service  examination. 

During  the  next  year  it  is  hoped  to  introduce  into  the  civil-service 
law  provisions  by  which  the  learning  of  native  dialects  and  the  learn- 
ing of  Spanish  by  American  employees  will  be  encouraged,  provisions 
by  which  certain  promotions  can  only  be  obtained  after  passing  an 
examination  in  certain  native  dialects,  and  also  for  increasing  the 
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salaries  of  emploj'ees  who  are  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  each 
dialects  or  in  the  Spanish  language  without  promotion.  Such  changes, 
it  is  thought,  would  make  the  body  of  our  English  speaking  civil 
servants  much  more  efficient. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  satisfactory  report  of  the  civil- 
service  board,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  as  "  Exhibit  C." 

INSULAR  PUECHA8ING  AGENT. 

The  office  of  the  insular  purchasing  agent  was  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  purchase  of  necessary  supplies, 
both  for  all  bureaus  and  departments  of  the  insular  government,  as 
well  as  for  the  provincial  and  municipal  governments.  When  the 
office  was  first  organized,  with  the  recjuirements  that  all  goods  should 
be  purchased  through  it  by  the  vai'ious  branches  of  the  government, 
the  utmost  confusion  reigned  in  the  office  because  of  the  immense 
number  of  requisitions  and  the  inability  of  the  purchasing  agent  to 
meet  them  promptly.  During  the  last  year,  however,  order  has  been 
brought  out  of  chaos,  and  it  is  now  possible  for  any  bureau  to  secure 
promptly  what  it  desires  through  the  insular  purchasing  agent.  He 
has  a  large  stock  on  hand  of  things  likely  to  be  needed  by  the  variotis 
bureaus  and  provinces,  and  he  has  the  means  of  securing  quickly  those 
articles  which  he  has  not  on  hand. 

The  question  of  how  goods  shall  be  bought  in  the  United  States, 
whether  through  a  purchasing  agent  stationed  there  or  by  correspon- 
dence through  the  insular  purchasing  agent,  is  one  that  has  not  been 
free  from  difficulty.  At  present  the  government  has  an  insular  pur- 
chasing agent  in  the  United  States,  but  my  recommendation  is  that 
this  arrangement  be  terminated  on  the  Ist  of  January,  and  that 
thenceforth  the  insular  purchasing  agent  shall  buy  directly  from  the 
manufacturing  houses  in  the  United  States.  It  is  essential  that  quite 
a  large  fund  be  kept  in  the  United  States  with  the  disbursing  officer  of 
the  insular  government  there,  and  that  a  record  of  all  orders  and  pur- 
chases be  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. It  is  thought  that  the  suggestions  of  the  insular  purchasing 
agent  will  accomplish  all  these  purposes  and  that  they  should  be 
adopted.  The  policy  of  having  one  man  buy  everything  for  all 
branches  of  the  government  is  apt  at  times  to  be  too  rigid,  and  the 
amendment  which  authorizes  the  civil  governor  to  dispense  with  this 
necessity  and  allow  heads  of  bureaus  or  other  officers  to  make  excep- 
tional purchases  directly  has  relieved  the  system  from  objections 
which  it  was  at  first  thought  might  lead  to  its  abolition. 

The  extent  of  the  dealings  of  the  insular  purchasing  agent  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  his  purchases  from  August  1, 1901,  to  October  1, 1902, 
aggregate  $1,416,633.91,  and  his  total  sales  have  been  |1,252,012.36, 
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and  his  total  property  on  hand  amounts  to  IS63,4C5.1-±;  all  in  TJnited 

States  curi'ency. 

The  report  of  the  insular  purchasing  agent  is  attached  hereto,  marked 
■'Exhibit  D." 

THE   CITr   OF   MANILA. 

The  plan  for  the  government  of  the  city  of  Manila  has  not  liecn 
changed  during  the  present  year,  and  the  government  has  been  carried 
on  successfully.  The  city  of  Manila  is  well  policed.  It  is  impossible 
in  a  country  where  gambling  is  so  much  a  vice  to  prevent  corruption 
from  affecting  the  police  force  in  some  degree.  The  number  of  the 
force  has  been  considerably  reduced  aince  its  organization  under  the 
military  government,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  as  the  Filipino  policemen 
become  better  ti-ained,  it  may  be  still  further  decreased.  The  work  of 
giving  the  city  an  adequate  water  supply  and  a  proper  sewer  system 
has  not  yet  hegun.  The  Philippine  act  enabled  the  Commission  to 
issue  bonds  for  $-i,000,000  gold  to  better  the  water  supply  and  to  estab- 
lish a  sewer  system.  It  is  believed  that  a  competent  engineer  has  been 
engaged  in  the  United  States  for  this  work,  but  the  plans  can  not  be 
adopted  until  cai'eful  study  has  been  given  them  and  they  have  been 
submitted  to  a  board  of  engineers. 

Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  proper  stone  for 
macadam,  the  quarries  at  Blnangonan  having  become  exhausted.  It 
is  now  thought  that  the  Talim  quarry  on  the  island  of  Talim,  in  L^^na 
de  Bay,  which  is  owned  by  the  government,  will  furnish  very  good 
material.  The  city  has  experienced  the  same  difficulty  in  securing 
engineei-s  that  has  confronted  the  insular  government  with  respect  to 
supervisors  in  the  provinces,  and  much  delay  is  incident  to  the  failure 
promptly  to  procure  them.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  in  improving  and  cleaning  streets  and  in  putting  the  city  in 
better  sanitary  condition.  Four  very  handsome  markets,  an  important 
featui"e  in  the  life  of  the  common  Filipino  people,  have  been  erected 
in  different  jmrts  of  the  city  and  are  the  source  of  a  considerable  income 
to  it.  A  satisfat^tory  steel  bridge,  called  the  "Santa  Cruz"  bridge. 
has  been  constructed  across  the  Pasig  and  adds  much  to  the  public 
convenience. 

Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Philippine  act  in  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  by 
the  Philippine  government  for  use  of  the  city  of  Manila  does  not 
provide  that  those  bonds  shall  be  free  from  State,  county,  and  munici- 
pal taxes  in  the  United  States,  though  the  act  does  so  provide  with 
respect  to  bonds  to  be  issued  to  pay  for  the  friars'  lands.  Such  an 
exemption  of  all  Philippine  bonds  from  State,  county,  and  municipal 
taxes  will  enable  us  to  sell  them  at  a  very  considerable  lower  rate 
than  we  can  place  them  at  under  pieseiit  conditions,  and  I  suggest 
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that  we  recommend  to  Congress  that  all  bonds  issued  by  authority  of 
the  Philippine  act  shall  be  free  not  only  from  Philippine  and  United 
States  taxation,  but  alao  from  State,  county,  and  municipal  taxation  in 
the  United  States.  This  government  is  an  instrument  of  the  United 
States  in  working  out  a  great  and  most  important  problem.  It  is  an 
agency  of  the  United  States,  and  it  seems  proper  that  the  successful 
maintenance  of  such  an  agency  should  not  be  embarrassed  by  State 
taxation  upon  the  bonds  which,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  purposes  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  obliged  to  issue. 

The  land  tax  in  the  city  has  been  levied  and  collected.  The  work 
of  assessing  the  value  of  the  real  property  has  been  onerous,  and  many 
complaints  are  made  of  the  injustice  of  the  assessment  in  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  city.  It  seems  probable  that  injustice  has  been  done 
in  estimating  what  ought  to  be  assessed  as  acre  or  hectare  property 
by  the  square  meter,  and  a' reassessment  or  an  opportunity  for  reas- 
sessment ought  to  be  furnished  by  legislation  at  once.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  report  on  assessments  and  collections  will  show  that  while 
there  are  in  the  city  real  estate  and  improvements  assessable  for  taxa- 
tion amounting  to  $41,005,190.60,  there  is  nonassessable  real  property 
in  the  city  of  the  value  of  125,502,329.64,  of  which  $13,384,388.60  is 
the  value  of  public  property,  not  including  the  streets  and  parks,  and 
$13,117,940.94  is  the  value  of  church  property,  which,  under  the  law, 
is  exempt.  Of  this  church  property  but  $2,737,423.90  is  the  value  of 
land  and  improvements  belonging  to  the  archbishop  or  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  proper,  while  the  remainder,  $9,380,517.04  is  the 
value  of  property  belonging  to  the  religions  orders,  religious  schools, 
and  convents, 

The  subject  of  public  instruction  in  the  city  of  Manila  has  been 
sufficiently  covered  by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction. 

The  fire  department  of  the  city  is  rapidly  being  rendered  as  efficient 
a  service  as  there  is  in  the  Orient,  and  will,  when  completed,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  bear  comparison  with  the  fire  departments  of 
cities  in  the  United  States.  The  full  report  of  the  municipal  board  is 
hereto  annexed,  marked  "Exhibit  E."  Especial  attention  is  called  to 
the  very  large  number  of  new  buildings  that,  in  spite  of  the  very 
high  prices  of  labor  and  material,  are  being  erected  in  the  city. 

BENGUET. 

The  Commission  has  been  very  much  disappointed  in  the  difficulties 
it  has  encountered  in  the  construction  of  a  wagon  road  from  Pozorubio 
in  the  province  of  Pangasinan  to  Baguio  in  the  province  of  Benguet, 
a  I'oad  which  is  essential  to  the  use  of  Benguet  as  a  site  for  a  sanita- 
rium and  for  the  recuperation  of  the  health  of  civil  employees.  The 
engineer,  Captain  Mead,  who  made  the  first  survey  of  the  road  and 
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entered  upon  its  construction,  made  an  error  in  placing  the  road  at 
auch  a  level  that  it  had  to  be  constructed  through  friable  rock  at  a 
great  height  above  the  bed  of  the  Bued  River.  On  this  grade  it  was 
most  difficult  to  maintain  a  proper  slope  for  the  fills,  and  the  rainy 
season  with  its  accompanying  landslides  washed  the  road  away  along 
5  miles  of  its  course,  A  different  course  for  this  distance  has  now 
been  adopted,  carrying  the  road  nearer  to  the  river  along  a  course 
where  it  is  chiefly  hard  rock,  and  where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  main- 
taining a  proper  slope  even  against  the  hard  rains  of  the  wet  season. 
The  road  has  been  constructed  from  Pozorubio  on  the  one  band  and 
from  Baguio  on  the  other,  so  that  the  two  ends  are  within  13  miles  of 
each  other,  and  it  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming  wintei'  a  horse  trail 
can  be  constructed  to  join  the  two  parts  and  that  by  next  summer  the 
whole  wagon  road  will  be  completed.  The  original  estimate  for  the 
cost  was  $75,000,  but  the  actual  cost  has  already  greatly  exceeded  that 
sum  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  constructed  for  less  than 
$300,000.  The  work  on  the  road  was  stopped  for  three  months  on 
account  of  cholera.  I  append  the  report  of  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  work  and  call  attention  to  the  ditficulties  which  lie  has  encountered 
in  the  employment  of  labor.     The  report  is  marked  Exhibit  F. 

DEI'ARTMENT   OF   OOMMEKOE   AND   POLICE. 

I  come  now  to  the  bureaus  which  are  included  in  the  department  of 
commerce  and  police. 


The  first  and  for  the  time  the  most  important  bureau  of  this  depart- 
ment is  that  of  the  constabuhvry.  Since  the  4th  of  July,  last,  when 
the  civil  governnjeuts  were  established  throughout  the  Christian  Fili- 
pino provinces  and  the  military  control  therein  ceased,  not  a  single 
shot  has  been  fired  by  an  American  soldier  in  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  order,  and  no  request  has  yet  been  made  of  the  commanding  gen- 
ei'al  for  assistance  in  the  suppressing  of  lawless  violence  or  disturbance. 
The  preservation  of  peace  and  order  has  been  wholly  committed  to 
the  constabulary  and  to  the  municipal  police.  The  constabulary  num- 
ber something  over  5,000  men  and  the  appropriation  bill  passed  for 
the  ensuing  quarter  authorizes  the  increase  of  this  number  to  6,000 
men.     The  municipal  police  genei"ally  are  by  no  means  well  disciplined. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Commission  in  passing  the  law  providing 
for  the  organization  of  the  constabulary  that  the  inspectors  should 
devote  much  of  their  time  to  the  discipline  of  the  local  police,  but  the 
calls  upon  them  for  the  suppression  of  ladronism  and  other  disturb- 
ances have  been  so  numerous  that  there  has  not  been  time  or  oppor- 
tunity for  the  improvement  of  thb  important  municipal  arm  of  the 
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forces  of  law  aad  order.  The  towns,  many  of  them,  are  so  poor  that 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  support  a  large  or  even  adequate  police 
force.  In  order  that  the  municipal  police  should  be  effective  against 
ladrones  it  is.  necessary  that  they  be  properly  armed  with  rifles.  In  a 
town,  however,  which  can  only  afford  five  or  six  municipal  policemen 
the  distribution  of  rifles  to  the  police  only  offers  a  temptation  to  large 
bands  of  ladrones  to  capture  the  police  and  take  their  rifles,  thus 
increasing  the  number  of  arms  held  by  the  ladrones.  In  some  prov- 
inces, notably  in  the  provinces  of  Tayabas  and  BuWian,  the  constab- 
ulary and  the  local  police  under  the  governor  have  worked  together 
with  great  success.  Ladronism  in  those  provinces  is  being  rapidly 
stamped  out.  In  the  province  of  Bulacan,  Colonel  Tecson,  a  former 
insurgent  officer  elected  governor,  has  devoted  his  entire  time  and 
energy  to  the  organization  of  a  volunteer  force,  which  has  chased  the 
ladrones  to  the  mountains  and  out  of  his  province  so  effectively  that  in 
a  short  time  that  province,  which  has  always  been  noted  for  ladronism, 
will  he  freer  from  it  than  ever  in  its  history.  The  arms  for  such  volun- 
teer forces  are  always  distributed  by  the  constabulary.  In  Tayabaa  the 
system  followed  was  by  volunteers  from  the  towns.  The  authorities 
of  the  town  induced  the  people  of  the  smaller  barrios  living  near  the 
mountains  exposed  to  attack  from  the  ladrones  to  come  into  the  thickly 
itihabited  settlement,  bringing  their  belongings,  and  leaving  nothing 
from  which  the  ladrones  might  secure  sustenance;  in  other  words,  they 
have  adopted  a  reconcentration  policy  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  effect 
of  that  has  been  to  bring  the  ladrones  in  from  the  mountains  to  surren- 
der in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  province  is  being  I'apidly  rid  of 
this  human  pest.  The  conditions  in  Cavite,  however,  have  not  been 
so  favorable,  and  it  is 'with  the  gi'eatest  reluctance  that  any  rifles  are 
distributed  to  the  municipal  police,  because  the  sympathizers  with  the 
ladrones  in  the  towns  are  so  many  that  the  rifles  may  be  stolen. 

There  have  been  four  desertions  from  the  constabulary  in  Cavite 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some  six  or  eight  rifles.  The  chief  of  the 
constabulary  has  deemed  it  wise  to  discharge  twenty  men  enlisted  in 
the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco  de  Malabon  and  Imus  lest  they 
might  also  desert.  The  governor  has  applied  for  3U0  Krag  I'ifles  for 
use  with  his  volunteers,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  sufficient 
guaranty  that  these  rifles  will  not  flnd  their  way  into  the  possession  of 
the  ladrones  to  justify  the  risk.  In  Zambales  the  governor,  in  an 
earnest  desire  to  suppress  Eoman  Manalang,  a  ladrone  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years'  reputation,  a  murderer  and  a  desperado,  has  asked  for  50  rifles 
with  which  to  arm  a  body  of  volunteers  made  up  of  the  better  educated 
and  wealthy  men  of  the  province,  in  the  confident  belief  that  he  may 
capture  Manalang  and  end  the  lawlessness  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
province,  of  which  the  outlaw  is  the  chief  promoter.  Judge  Johnson, 
of  the  court  of  first  instance,   has  sentenced   to   Bilibid  Prison  for 
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long  tei-ms,  from  three  to  twenty  years,  about  one  hundred  of  Mana- 
lang's  men,  and  this,  it  is  thought,  will  have  a  quieting  effect  in  that 
mountainous  and  most  difficult  province.  The  work  of  the  constabu- 
lary has  been  so  constant  that  time  has  not  been  given  even  to  the 
thorough  discipline  of  the  enlisted  men.  Their  work  haa  been  exceed- 
ingly heavy  and  burdensome,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  chief,  the  inspect- 
ors, and  the  enlisted  men  are  to  be,  as  a  body,  highly  commended. 
There  havebeenfromanumberof  provinces  complaints  made  of  abuses 
by  the  enlisted  men  of  the  constabulary. 

It  is  a  fact  so  common  that  it  must  be  noted  that  Filipinos  of  thb 
less  educated  claas  with  a  little  authority  are  prone  to  use  that  author- 
ity to  oppress  their  fellow- Filipinos,  and  the  abuses  of  the  constabu- 
lary are  almost  wholly  committed  by  individual  members  of  that  body 
when  not  under  the  immediate  observation  and  control  of  American 
inspectors.  Of  course,  the  abuses  of  the  constabulary  are  very  grossly 
exaggerated  by  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  persons  whose  sym- 
pathy and  pi'otit  are  with  the  ladrones,  and  who  do  not  welcome  the 
presence  of  the  constabulary  on  any  ground.  Another  difficulty  has 
been  a  lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  American  inspectors 
engaged  in  the  provinces.  The  authority  which  they  exercise  over 
the  constabulary  of  the  province,  which  generally  is  the  only  effective 
police  body,  is  apt  to  make  them  feel  independent  of  the  governor  of 
the  province,  especially  if  they  are  young  and  inexperienced;  and 
when  they  do  not  think  that  they  find  in  the  native  governor  the 
active,  energetic  assistance  which  they  are  entitled  to,  they  conduct 
themselves  in  a  manner  not  calculated  to  conciliate  the  governor  or  to 
secure  any  useful  cooperation  by  him.  It  has  been  my  steady  effort 
to  convince  these  inspectors  that  next  to  dishonesty  and  cruelty  a  fail- 
ure to  show  proper  respect  to  the  governor  of  the  province  and  to 
accoi-d  to  him  the  coui-tesy  which  the  dignity  of  his  office  requirei:;  will 
be  considered  the  greatest  dereliction  of  duty  of  which  they  can  be 
guilty  and  will  be  cause  for  instant  dismissal.  The  chief  of  the  con- 
stabulary has  great  difficulty  in  securing  the  proper  material  for  pio- 
vincial  and  other  inspectors,  but  on  the  whole  he  has  succeeded 
remarkably  well. 

The  constabulary,  because  of  the  large  number  of  posts  in  the 
islands,  has  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  corps  for  the  maintenance  ■ 
of  a  civil  commissary  and  the  distribution  and  sale  of  goods  to  civil- 
ian employees  throughout  the  archipelago,  and  this  has  entailed 
great  additional  work  upon  the  force.  The  constabulary  are  quite 
dependent  upon  the  telegraphic  system  for  efficiency,  and  therefore 
as  the  military  turn  the  telegraph  lines  over  to  the  civil  government  they 
are  placed  under  control  of  the  signal  officer  detailed  for  work  in 
the  constabulary  bureau.  Ultimately  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Army 
to  turn  over  to  the  civil  government  all  the  telegraph  lines.     More  prog- 
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ress  has  really  been  made  in  the  development  of  telegraph  lines  than  in 
almost  any  other  commercial  direction  in  these  islands.  It  is  possible 
now  to  reach  by  telegraph  the  capitals  of  all  the  Christian  provinces 
except  Romblon  and  Paragua,  and  it  is  also  possible  to  reach  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Mindanao  a.- 1  in  the  Jolo  group.  Romblou  will 
soon  be  reached  by  cable  and  then  only  one  Christian  Filipino  province 
win  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  central  government  by  wire.  Such 
facilities  for  immediate  communication  with  the  governors  greatly 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  government. 

Through  the  kindness  of  General  Davis  the  old  Spanish  cavalry 
barracks,  known  under  the  present  government  as  the  "  pony  conal," 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  chief  of  constabulary  for  his  headquarters. 
He  proposes  to  maintain  a  reserve  of  constabulary  of  150  or  200  men 
in  the  city  of  Manila,  drilling  them  and  keeping  them  here  so  that 
they  may  be  used  in  any  province  where  an  emergency  may  arise.  He 
will  also  organize,  under  authority  of  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
quarter  ending  January  1, 1903,  a  constabulary  band.  The  excellence 
of  the  work  done  by  the  constabulary,  not  only  in  its  police  but  also 
in  its  civil,  commissary,  and  telegraph  lines,  bears  admirable  witness 
to  the  exceptional  executive  ability  of  the  chief  of  the  constabulary, 
Oapt.  Henry  T.  Allen,  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry.  His  report  is  hereto 
attached,  marked  "Exhibit  G." 

BUREAU  OF  POSTS. 

On  July  1,  1901,  there  were  24  regular  post-offices  in  the  islands. 
On  June  30,  1902,  66  had  been  added,  and  since  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  number  has  been  increased  to  160.  There  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  postal  revenue  of  the  islands  of  about  $15,000,  but  of  this  $11,462 
was  from  money-order  fees,  so  that  there  was  less  than  3  per  cent 
increase  in  the  ordinary  revenues.  The  expenses  were  16  per  cent 
greater.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  by  act  No.  179  it  was  provided 
that  the  registration  and  carriage  of  official  mail  of  provincial  officials 
from  one  point  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  another  should  be  free  of 
charge.  In  the  many  extensions  of  civil  government  and  the  immense 
amount  of  mail  transmitted  for  public  purposes,  it  has  come  about  that 
more  than  one-half  the  whole  mail  matter  handled  is  governmental. 
There  is  an  increase  of  more  than  20  per  cent  in  the  bulk  of  the  mail. 
The  money-order  service  in  the  islands  is  becoming  of  great  impor- 
tance. Both  Chinamen  and  natives  are  beginning  to  use  it  for  com- 
paratively large  orders.  In  the  United  States  the  average  money 
order  is  about  $8,  in  the  Philippines  it  averages  $50.  The  remittances 
to  Manila  from  the  provinces  to  meet  money  orders  issued  during  the 
ye^r  amount  to  $1,070,937.97,  while  the  remittances  from  Manila  to 
the  United  States  amount  to  $648, 125.  This  shows  the  balance  between 
the  orders  drawn  both  ways. 
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Another  use  which  is  being  made  of  the  money-order  branch  of  the 
post-office  department  is  as  a  deposit  of  funds.  There  is  about  $600,000 
now  deposited  in  the  post-ofEccs  for  safe-keeping.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  8ignifiea.nt  fact  tending  to  show  that  it  would  be  wise  for  this 
government  to  establish  throughout  the  country  postal  savings  banks. 
When  we  consider  that  there  are  no  banks  at  all  in  most  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  that  there  is  much  insecurity  in  holding  money,  and  when 
we  know  that  a  vast  amount  of  silver  is  buried  in  the  ground  to  avoid 
robbery  by  the  ladrones  and  other  thieves,  we  may  justly  suppose  that 
the  institution  of  postal  savings  banks  would  not  only  benefit  those 
who  now  save  money  in  this  irregular  way,  but  might  induce  others  to 
save  that  which  for  fear  of  loss  they  now  spend  or  waste.  I  respectfully 
commend  the  matter  to  the  early  attention  of  the  Commission.  The 
report  of  the  director  of  posts  is  hereto  attached,  marked  "Exhibit 
H. "  The  postal  service  is  by  no  means  as  complete  as  we  hope  to  make 
it,  and  has  not  yet  had  the  assistance  of  the  new  vessels  of  the  coast 
guard  and  transportation  bureau. 

COAST  GUARD   AND   TRANSPORTATION. 

We  have  alluded  in  our  former  reports  to  the  difficulties  in  carrying  on 
this  government  presented  by  the  absence  of  water  transportation  f  I'om 
one  point  to  another  and  from  one  province  to  another  and  from  one 
island  to  another  throughout  the  archipelago.  We  foreshadowed  our 
purpose  in  our  previous  report  of  purchasing  fifteen  vessels  with  which 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  revenue,  postal,  and  constabulary  bureaus, 
and  of  the  provincial  governments.  The  Commission  conti-acted  for 
the  conatructiwn  of  ten  vessels  148  feet  long  by  25  feet  beam,  and  five 
vessels  140  feet  in  length  by  25  feet  beam.  The  bureau  of  coast  guard 
and  transportation  was  provided  foj-  by  law  and  organized  with  a  naval 
oiScer,  Captain  Marix,  detailed  as  its  head.  Captain  Marix  has  dis- 
played commendable  interest  in  the  work  of  the  bureau  and  has  been 
most  useful  in  guiding  the  Commission  in  the  course  to  take  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  island  coast  guard  and  civil  navy.  He  was  authorized  to 
make  contracts  with  the  firm  of  Farnham,  Boyd  &  Co. ,  of  Shanghai,  by 
which  ten  of  the  vessels  were  to  be  constructed  by  them,  and  with  the 
Uraga  Dock  Company,  of  Craga,  Japan,  by  which  the  remaining  five 
were  to  be  constructed  by  that  company.  The  vessels  are  to  have  at 
least  10  knots  speed.  Five  of  the  steamers  have  been  completed,  two 
of  them  have  been  delivered  and  are  most  satisfactory,  showing  a  speed 
considembly  in  excess  of  that  fixed  in  the  contract,  and  three  are  now 
on  their  way  from  Shanghai  to  Manila.  All  of  the  steamers  are  to  be 
delivered  in  Manila  before  February.  The  added  efficiency  of  all 
governmental  operations  which  these  steamera  will  give,  no  one  can 
appreciate  unless  he  is  familiar  with  the  difficulties  that  we  now  experi- 
ence from  a  lack  of  transportation.  It  will  doubtless  be  necessary  for 
us  to  purchase  additional  launches  and  other  vessels  for  local  use,  but 
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the  mainstay  will  be  the  fifteen  vessels  above  described.  They  have 
been  built  with  unusual  strength  to  resist  the  heavy  seas  that  prevail 
in  these  waters  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  bureau  of  coast  guard  and  transportation  is  vested  with  the 
power  and  authority  to  complete  the  construction  of  Ught-hotises  and 
supervise  them.  It  is  estimated  that  $200,000  will  be  needed  to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  the  light-houses  which  were  begun  by  the 
SiMiniards,  and  that  this  will  take  eighteen  months.  The  great  increase 
in  trade  requires  new  lights  to  be  constructed  according  to  a  plan 
which  is  now  being  drawn  up.  The  new  lights  will  probably  be  con- 
structed of  iron  framework,  because  this  is  cheaper  than  stone  and 
affords  quite  sufficient  resistance  to  the  storms  and  waves.  A  school 
of  apprentices  has  been  established  at  Corregidor  light-house  in  order 
that  competent  light-house  keepers  caay  be  had.  A  report  of  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  coast  guard  and  transportation  is  attached  hereto, 
marked  "Extibit  J." 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

By  an  equitable  arrangement  between  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  Philippine  government  surveys  are  being  made,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  of  harbors 
and  inlets  of  these  islands  and  the  coast.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  work  in 
these  islands.     The  report  i.s  appended,  marked  "Exhibit  K." 

FRANCHISES  AND  CORrOEATIONS. 

In  the  press  of  legislative  work  the  Commission  has  not  as  yet  passed 
a  general  railroad  law  or  indeed  a  general  coiporation  law,  though  both 
must  be  passed  in  the  immediate  future.  A  law  has  been  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  granting  of  franchises  for  an  electric  street  railway  in 
the  city  of  Manila,  which  invites  competitive  bids  upon  three  points: 
The  dui-ation  of  the  franchise,  the  fare  to  be  charged,  and  the  percent- 
age of  gross  receipts  to  be  paid  for  the  franchise.  Bids  are  being 
advertised  for  in  Manila,  New  York,  Washington,  and  Chicago,  There 
is  one  syndicate  on  the  ground,  at  whose  instance  the  franchise  law  was 
passed  after  mateiial  modifications  in  the  proposals  made  by  it.  It  is 
not  known  whether  the  syndicate  at  whose  instance  this  law  was  passed 
will  now  bid  or  not,  but  it  is  hoped  that  more  than  one  bid  will  be 
received.  The  necessity  for  electric  street  railways  in  the  city  of 
Manila  is  most  urgent.  We  have  not  yet  had  any  proposals  for  rail- 
road franchises,  except  a  formal  proposition  from  the  Manila  and  Dagu- 
pan  Railway  to  construct  a  line  from  near  Calampit  in  Bulacau  to  San 
Isidro,  Nueva  Ecija,  and  Cabanatuan  in  the  same  province,  a  distance 
of  71  kilometers.  The  Commission  has  not  yet  con.sidered  the  wisdom 
of  granting  such  a  franchise,  but  has  set  the  hearing  of  the  petition  at 
an  open  session  for  November  17. 
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COASTWISE   TRADE. 

On  the  18th  day  of  October,  1903,  by  direction  of  the  Commission, 
T  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  requesting  that  the  Execu- 
tive order  with  reference  to  the  coastwise  trade  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  should  be  so  modified  as  to  permit  the  Commission  to  open  it 
to  all  foreign  and  American  vessels;  that  the  transportation  rates  were 
so  high  as  to  unduly  raise  the  price  of  rice  and  other  necensary  com- 
modities, and  that  there  was  a  possible  pool  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  rates.  It  turns  out  that  there  is  no  pool  in  the  sense  of  a  divi- 
sion of  profits,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  transportation  rates  have  been 
advanced  to  a  very  high  figure,  though  they  were  high  before,  and 
that  this  has  been  done  by  an  agreement  by  all  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  coastwise  trade.  As  nearly  all  the  steamers  in  the  coastwise 
trade  are  owned  either  by  Spaniards,  Englishmen,  or  Chinamen,  and 
as  few,  if  any,  Americans  had  seen  fit  to  engage  in  this  lucrative  busi- 
ness, it  did  not  occur  to  the  Commission  that  there  could  be  any 
objections  to  depriving  the  foreignera  already  in  the  busioess  of  the 
monopoly  by  allowing  other  foreigners  to  come  into  it.  In  view  of 
the  short  food  supply  throughout  the  islands,  the  high  transportation 
rates  have  a  most  direct  effect  in  increasing  the  suffering  by  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  transporting  food  from  Manila  and  other  bases  of  sup- 
ply to  the  provinces.  A  bill  has  therefore  passed  a  second  reading 
and  is  awaiting  reading  in  open  session,  throwing  open  the  coastwise 
trade  until  the  1st  of  July,  1904,  to  foreign  vessels.  It  is  thought 
that  the  privileges  granted  to  foreign  vessels  are  sufficiently  safe- 
guarded in  the  act  to  prevent  their  being  abused. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF   THE   POBT. 

The  improvement  of  the  port  works  has  been  begun  this  year  in 
earnest,  and  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  report  of  the  engineer  in  charge,  Major  Sears,  which  is 
appended  and  marked  "Exhibit  L." 

It  will  be  necessary  in  addition  to  the  breakwaters  ali'eady  projected 
to  erect  a  breakwater  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  length  to  protect 
ships  from  the  waves  when  the  wind  lies  in  a  particularly  southwesterly 
direction.  This  will  increase  the  expense  over  the  present  contracts 
by  about  $1,000,000,  making  the  total  cost  upward  of  $4,000,000. 

CONSULTING   ENGINEER. 

TTie  consulting  engineer  has  been  but  recently  appointed  under  a 
law  defining  his  duties,  but  his  office  has  not  yet  been  organized,  as  it 
is  expected  to  organize  it,  with  a  view  to  the  supervision  of  provincial 
supervisors  and  the  construction  of  public  works  in  various  parts  of 
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the  archipelago.     The  preliminary  report  of  Mr.  Beardsley,  the  con- 
sulting enjrineer,  is  hereto  appended,  marked  "  Exhibit  M," 

November  10,  1902. 

As  this  report  has  not  yet  been  forwarded,  it  seems  proper  to  me  to 
add  a  short  statement  eonceming  a  movement  that  may  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  future  conditions,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  add 
much  to  the  labor  of  maintaining  peace  and  order  in  the  archipelago. 

Gregorio  Aglipay  is  an  Ilocano,-and  was  an  ordained  priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  these  islands  before  the  insurrection.  Dur- 
ing the  insurrection  he  contiimed  his  priestly  functions  at  Malolos  and 
took  such  action  as  to  bring  him  into  conflict  with  the  hierarchy  of  the 
church.  What  the  merits  of  this  controversy  were  I  do  not  know. 
Subsequently  he  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  insurrecto  forces  in 
Ilocos  Norte  and  carried  on  a  very  active  campaign  in  the  mountains 
of  that  province.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  leaders  to  surrender 
with  his  forces  in  North  Luzon.  Since  his  surrender  he  has  been  quite 
active  in  spreading  propaganda  among  the  native  priests  against  the 
so-called  Friar  domination  of  the  church  in  these  islands.  The  definite 
refusal  of  the  Vatican  to  withdraw  the  Spanish  friars  from  the  islands 
was  made  the  occasion  for  the  formation  of  the  Independent  Filipino 
Catholic  Church.  Actively  engaged  with  Aglipay  in  this  movement 
was  Isabelo  de  los  iteyes,  the  former  editor  of  an  insurrecto  paper, 
published  in  Madrid,  called  Fiiipinas  ante  Europa,  and  an  agitator  of 
irresponsible  and  irrepressible  character. 

Padre  Aglipay  has  secured  the  active  and  open  cooperation  of  a  num- 
ber of  native  priests.  15  of  whomhehasappoinfedbishops,  himself  hav- 
ing the  title  of  archbishop.  Hp  has  held  mass  in  many  difl^erent  places 
in  and  about  Manila;  his  services  have  attracted  large  gatherings  of 
people.  Most  of  the  churches  in  the  Philippine  Islands  were  built  by 
the  labor  of  the  people  of  the  respective  parishes  and  devoted  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church;  but  the  people  hare  a  sense  of  ownership, 
and  when  a  majority  of  them  separate  themselves  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  accept  a  new  faith,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
understand  that  they  have  not  the  right  at  once  to  dispossess  the 
priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  place  in  custody  and  use  of 
the  edifice  their  newly  made  cur^.  In  order  to  prevent  constant 
recurrence  of  disturbances  of  the  peace  I  have  had  to  take  a  firm 
stand  with  the  leaders  of  the  movement  by  impressing  upon  them  that 
forcible  dispossession  of  a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for 
years  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  church  and  the  rector's  house,  is 
contrary  to  law,  and  would  be  prevented  by  the  whole  police  power. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  assure  me  that  they  have  no  desire  to 
violate  the  law  and  wish  to  keep  within  it,  but  that  their  followers  at 
times  are  hard  to  control.     I  have  said  to  them  that  if  they  claim  title 
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to  the  churches  they  may  assert  it  through  the  courts,  and  if  successful 
will  secure  not  only  the  confinnatioQ  of  their  title  but  actual  possession. 

In  the  case  of  a  church  at  Pandaean  the  women  of  the  parish,  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  priest,  took  possession  of  the  church,  obtain- 
ing the  keys,  and  Father  Aglipay  celebmted  mass  in  the  church.  I 
sent  for  him  and  for  his  counsel  and  advised  them  of  the  unlawful 
character  of  the  action  of  the  women,  and  directed  them  to  see  that 
possession  was  restored.  They  promised  to  do  so,  but  found  the 
women  so  obdurate  that  I  called  in  the  women  and  after  a  somewhat 
lengthy  discussion  told  them  that  I  must  have  the  keys.  The  leader 
of  the  women  delivered  the  keys  to  me,  with  a  statement  tliat  they 
would  deliver  the  keys  to  the  governor,  but  not  to  the  fraile.  The 
new  priest  who  had  been  appointed  was  not  a  fraile,  but  was  a  Paulist 
father.  They  announced  to  me  that  they  had  separated  from  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  and  were  standing  with  Aglipay.  I  turned 
the  keys  over  to  the  chief  of  police  and  have  put  the  regularly 
appointed  priest  in  possession  of  the  church,  and  quiet  now  reigns 
there.  Yesterday  (Sunday)  I  am  informed  that  Father  Aglipay 
assumed  the  robes  and  functions  of  an  archbishop,  holding  services  in 
the  town  of  Oavite  and  in  the  neighborhood. 

I  have  taken  occasion  to  say,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred, 
that  the  insular  government  desired  to  take  no  part  whatever  in  the 
religious  controversies  thus  arising;  that  it  would  pi'otect  Father 
Aglipay  and  his  followers  in  worshiping  God  as  they  chose  just  as  it 
would  protect  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its  ministers  and  fol 
lowers  in  the  same  rights.  But  that,  if  the  law  was  violated  by  either 
party,  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  government  to  step  in  and 
restrain  such  lawlessness. 

In  the  heat  and  zeal  of  religious  controversies  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  prevent  the  followers  of  the  movement  at  least  from  stepping 
beyond  the  Ian",  and  if  the  movement  is  to  spread  throughout  th» 
archipelago  we  may  expect  disturbances  at  various  points. 

The  feeling  against  the  friars,  which  has  already  been  referred  to 
in  a  number  of  reports,  lends  strength  to  this  movement.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  controversy  at  all,  however,  adds  one  more  to  the  burdens 
of  the  insular  government.  There  is  great  difficult;'  in  maintaining  a 
course  by  the  government  which  shall  not  only  be  absolutely  impartial 
between  contending  religious  factions,  but  which  shall  seem  to  both 
sides  to  be  impartial. 

EespectfuUy,  Wm.  H.  Taft, 

The  Philippine  Commission,  Manila^  P.  I. 


Civil  Govei-nor. 
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EXECUTIVE  BTTREATr. 


Thb  Government  ob  the  Philippine  iBLAUoa, 

Executive  Burbatj, 
Manila,  October  1, 190S. 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Tait,  Givil  Governor  of  the  PhUippme  iBlandi,  Manila, 

Sir;  In  the  absence  of  the  executive  secretary,  Hon.  A.  W.  Fei^usson,  now  en 
rOQte  to  the  "United  States  on  leave  ol  absence,!  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  operalione  of  the  executive  bureau  during  the  period  commencing 
July  16,  ISOl,  the  date  of  its  eetablishment,  to  September  30,  1902,  inclusive. 

As  created  by  act  No.  167,  United  States  Philippine  Commission,  the  function  of 
the  executive  bureau  ia  "  to  assist  the  civil  governor  in  his  executive  duties."  Ite 
offlcera  are  the  executive  secretary,  who  is  the  bureau  chief,  and  the  aaaiatant  execu- 
tive secretary.  In  addition  to  the  duties  naturally  arising  within  the  field  of  executive 
action,  these  ofiBciais  are  chareed  with  certain  other  obligations.  The  executive  sec- 
retary, who  by  law  is  required  to  possess  the  qualification  of  speaking  and  writing 
fluently  the  English  and  Spanish  languages,  "shall  act  as  interpreter  at  the  public 
sessions  of  the  Commission  when  that  body  desires  his  presence,  and  shall  supervise, 
at  its  request,  the  translation  of  its  laws."  He  is  also  required  by  law,  "in  addition 
to  his  other  duties,"  to  "act  as  custodian  of  the  ayuntamiento,"  the  buUdii^  in 
which  are  located  the  offices  of  the  civil  governor,  Philippine  Commission,  heads  of 
executive  departments,  and  several  important  bureaus.  The  executive  secretary 
hirthermore  must  accompany  the  governor,  not  only  upon  official  tours  throughout 
the  archipelt^o,  but  at  all  banquets,  receptions,  and  other  occasions  when  the  services 
of  an  interpretta"  may  be  needed  by  the  latter. 

It  is  the  duty  of  ttie  asaietant  executive  secretary  to  act,  bj/  direction  of  the  civil 
governor,  upon  matters  relating  to  the  personnel  of  the  classified  aervice  and  such 
questionB  concerning  the  internal  administration  of  the  various  bureaus  which  require 
the  attention  of  central  authority.  He  is  required,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties, 
' '  to  receive  estimates  for  appropriation  and  to  prepare  and  forward  forms  of  the 
appropriation  bills  tor  the  consideration  of  the  Commission,"  and,  in  the  absence  of 
the  bureau  chief,  takes  over  the  duties  of  the  executive  secretary,  eScept  those  of 
interpreting  and  translating. 

Under  military  government  the  civil  aftmrs  of  the  archipelago  were  administered 
through  the  office  of  the  secretary  to  the  military  governor,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
courts  and  the  Philippine  Commission,  upon  assuming  their  functions,  took  over  the 
judicial  and  legislative  powers  at  first  vested  in  the  military  governor.  There  were 
on  duty  in  that  office  about  June  80,  1901,  the  following  officials:  The  secretary 
Ibrigadier^eneral,  U.  S.  Volunteers),  5  assistants  (1  major  and  judge-advocate,  (J.  S. 
Army,  1  capt^n  and  quartermaster,  U.  S.  Army,  and  4  commissioned  officers,  U.  S. 
Voiunteprs),  and  a  law  clerk  at  $3,000  per  annum.  On  July  4,  1901,  upon  the 
iiiaguration  of  the  civil  governor,  the  office  of  the  secretary  to  the  military  governor 
ceased,  and  its  purely  civil  duties,  employees,  and  records  were  taken  up  by  the 
executive  bureau,  as  were  also  many  duties  theretofore  pertaining  to  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 

Upon  the  division  of  the  several  bureaus  between  the  executive  departments,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  leave  the  Philippine  civil-service  board,  the  insular  pur- 
chasing agent,  and  the  office  of  the  improvement  of  the  port  of  Manila,  as  well  af  '"■ ' 


provincial  and  municipal  governments,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  civil  governor. 
In  the  interest  of  good  administration  it  has  been  found  necessarv  to  rw[uire  official 
corresp'ondence  between  other_branches  of  this  government  and  the  Federal  Gov- 

act  of  the 
r  nations 
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corresp'ondence  between  other  branches  of  this  government  _  .  . 

emroent  to  pass  throi^h  this  office,  which  is  also  the  point  of  official  contact  of  the 
United  Stales  army  in  the  Philippines,  the  consular  representatives  of  other  nations 
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the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  general  public  with  central  insular  authority. 
In  addition  to  his  multitudinous  duties  as  chief  executive  the  civil  governor  in  prac- 
tJce  takes  over  the  duties  of  absent  heails  of  executive  departaienis,  as  he  has  at  this 
time  those  of  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  police.  Yet  the  executive  is  but  one 
phase  of  the  dual  official  capacitj"  in  which  the  governor  is  required  to  act,  for  he  is 
also  the  president  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  He,  therefore,  must  devote  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  hia  time  to  the  sessions  of  the  legislative  branch  of  government, 
and  furthermore  receive  at  all  times  the  public  and  officials  of  all  degrees. 

Fromall  these  conditions  it  is  but  natural  that  the  execative  bureau  has  become 
in  practice  the  office  of  the  civil  governor,  and  as  the  period  of  organization  and  recon- 
struction gradually  gives  way  to  that  of  established  perfected  government,  it  if 
believed  that  to  a  greater  degree  than  at  present  niay  Qiis  bureau  "assist  the  civil 
governor  in  his  executive  duties,"  and  in  no  small  measure  lift  from  his  shoulders 
the  burden  of  detail  work. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  bureau  to  ignore  no  written  communication  received 
by  it  and,  so  tar  as  possible,  to  give  the  writer  satisfactory  action  with  the  greatest 
expedition  compatible  with  justice  to  all  concerned.  It  is  endeavored  invariably  to 
reply  in  Spanish  to  persons  using  that  language  only,  and  in  most  cases  each  such 
lettOT  sent  is  accompanied  by  an  English  translation,  in  the  hope  liiat,  in  the  cases  of 
government  offices,  at  least  there  may  be  a  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  English  language  as  the  medium  of  official  correspondence. 
One  of  the  Filipino  provincial  governors  now  uses  this  kuKuage  almost  exclusively 
in  bis  letters  to  this  office,  and  several  other  native  provinciaJ  officials  write  short  and 
routine  communications  in  English.  However,  as  in  the  past  and  must  be  tor  some- 
time in  future,  the  official  correspondence  requiring  translation  is  considerable  in 
volume  and  important  in  character.  Pour  expert  translators  in  this  office  are  con- 
stantly engaged  in  this  work,  and  many  routine  papers  are  translated  by  clerks  who 
have  demonstrated  capacity  therefor. 

During  its  existence  the  executive  bureau  has  been  required  to  interpret  and  trans- 
late from  almost  every  known  langus^  to  English.  This  feature  has  had  to  be  given 
due  consideration  in  the  selection  of  employees,  and  at  the  present  time  the  office  is 
prepared  to  interpret  and  translate  the  French,  German,  Italian,  Latin,  Norwegian, 
Bpaniah,  Swedish,  Hebrew  (modem),  and  Chinese  (Amoyl  languages  and  the  Ilo- 
cano,  Pangaainan,  Tagalog,  Vicol,  and  Visayan  dialedfl.  All  communications  Hi>on 
receipt,  if  not  in  tlie  English  language,  are  at  once  translated,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  greater  expedition  in  action. 

The  authorized  number  of  employees  in  the  executive  bureau  is  Gl,  of  whom  6  arc 
assi^ed  to  the  appointment  and  finance  division,  16  to  the  miscellaneous  (action) 
division,  24  to  the  record  and  mailing  division,  and  15  to  the  care  and  police  of  the 
aynntamiento  building. 

The  designation  of  the  appointment  and  finance  division  indicates  its  scope. 
Applications  for  appointments  are  received  covering  the  entire  field  of  government, 
from  the  supreme  oench  to  the  most  menial  position  in  the  service,  as  well  as  to 
countless  positions  which  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  ofSce  seeker.  These 
communications,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  acknowledged  upon  receipt,  and  such  infor- 
mation in  the  premises  as  it  maybe  possible  to  impart  is  at  once  furnished.  Appoint- 
ments are  made  hy  the  chief  executive,  as  provided  by  law,  of  officials  in  the  insular 
government,  provmcial  governments,  government  of  the  citj'  of  Manila,  courts  of  first 
instance,  of  die  peace,  and  municipal  or^nization  committees.  Chai^^s  and  com- 
plaints against  these  officers  and  their  resignations  are  received  and  acted  upon  by 
the  civil  governor  through  this  bureau.  This  work  is  voluminous  and  of  an  impor- 
tance demanding  much  of  the  time  of  the  chief  executive,  notwithstanding  the  best 
efforts  of  the  officials  of  this  bureau  and  carefully  trained  employees  in  the  preparation 
of  the  records  of  the  cases  before  submission.  By  way  of  illustration  of  the  amount  of 
review  one  case  alone  may  entail,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  proceedings  of  provincial 
boards  in  investigation  of  charges  gainst  municipal  officials,  a  report  of  Vhich  not 
infrequently  covers  as  many  as  750  pages  of  paper  closely  written  and  almost  invariably 
in  the  Spanish  language  or  native  dialect.  In  this  division  there  are  also  received 
and  acted  upon  reductions  and  removals  of  employees  of  all  classes  and  grades  in  the 
clasrffied  service;  not  infrequently  the  papers  in  these  cases  are  voluminous,  the 
highest  personal  interests  of  the  employee  are  at  stake,  and  just  action  calls  for  an 
expenditure  of  effort  and  time  which  is  obvious. 

All  appropriation  acts  ot  the  Commission  have  been  drafted  in  this  bureau,  and 
"-  -  * ---e  volume  of  claims,  estimates,  and  correspondence  connected  tlie *"' 


has  been  a  part  of  the  preliminary  work  incident  to  each  act.     Upon  t 

of  an  appropriation  bill  extracts  thereof  are  at  once  furnished  by  this  bureau  to  the 

several  departments,  bureaus,  and  offices  interested.     Duplicates  of  estimates  and 
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torreBpondeoi*  upon  which  theactwaa  based  are  transmitted  to  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission for  its  files,  and  duplicates  of  claima  are  furnished  the  auditor.  All  requisi- 
tiouB  and  certificates  for  public  funds  are  verified,  warrants  drawn  and  mailed  with 
letters  of  transmittal  from  this  bureau.  These  warrants  have  ranged  in  amounts 
from  $300,000  to  2  cents. 

Further,  this  office  is  required  to  appoint  committees  and  inspectors  to  pass  upon 
damaged  and  lost  public  property  throughout  the  archipelago,  and  to  review  and 
pass  upon  reports  in  these  caaea.  This  work  corresponds  to  that  incident  to  the 
appointment  and  review  of  Ixmrds  of  survey,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  inspectors,  in 
y  administration, 

le  flies  and  records  received  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  to  the  militaij'  gov- 
•T  date  from  Angust  23,  ISdS,  ten  dai^s  after  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Manila, 
and  purport  to  cover  ttie  subsequent  period  in  so  far  aa  ftie  action  of  insular  central 
authority  in  civil  aHsurs  is  concerned.  There  was  naturally  at  all  times,  and  partic- 
niarly  in  the  earlier  period  of  military  government,  an  unavoidable  iutermingling  of 
ravil  and  military  factors  in  almost  all  correspondence  and  action.  In  winding  up 
the  afters  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  an  effort  had  been  made  to  withdraw  records 
of  matters  purely  military,  and  all  such  were  tamed  over  to  the  office  of  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Division  of  the  Philippines  as  military  records  prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  executive  bureau. 

The  records  of  the  Spanish  Government,  so  far  as  recovered  after  the  occupation 
of  the  city  of  Manila  by  United  States  forces,  had  Ijeen  placed  in  the  custody  of  a 
force  of  employees  who  were  carried  upon  the  rolls  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  to 
the  military  governor,  and  later  by  this  bureau,  until  October  21,  1901,  when  the 
bureau  of  archives  was  created  an  independent  office  and  its  ciiief  assumed  the  care 
and  control  of  these  public  documents. 

The  record  system  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  to  the  military  governor  was  that 
of  card  index  and  file  copies,  a  form  of  what  is  currently  termed  card  record  sys- 
tem." This  method  has  been  followed  to  the  present  time  in  the  executive  bureau, 
and  the  results  are  such  as  to  warrant  its  continuance. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  four  executive  departments  (act  No.  222,  September 
6,  1901),  it  was  dedded  to  centraliee  their  records  in  one  office  in  the  interests  of 
both  economy  and  utility,  and  the  executive  bureau  was  made  the  office  of  record 
for  those  dej^ments. 

There  have  been  recorded  in  the  bureau  since  its  establishment  28,880  written  com- 
munications, and  sent  out  by  mail  or  messenger  31,101  such  papers.  During  the 
same  period  there  have  been  received  and  distributed  more  than  200,000  printed  pub- 
lications. In  addition  there  have  been  delivered  by  the  messengers  of  this  bureau 
several  thousand  notices  of  public  sessiona  of  the  Commission  and  other  official 
functions. 


n  American  employee  of  this  office  Ima  been  t^en  np  in  looking  after  these 
requisitions,  many  of  which  have  Iiad  to  be  returned  for  completion,  correction,  or 
revision,  such  action  so  far  as  possible  having  been  taken  informally.in  the  interesta 
of  expedition.  The  printing  plant  commenced  operations  June  1,  1902,  and  during 
the  subsequent  period  covered  by  this  report  1,331  requisitions  have  been  recorded 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  within  a  few  hours  after  receipt  almost  with- 
out exception. 

The  work  required  of  the  employees  of  this  bureau  has  been  hard  and  without 
relaxation.  There  have  been  frequently  recurring  ui^ent  demands  for  great  expedi- 
tion in  order  that  important  and  bulky  correspondence  might  cateh  a  steamer  about 
to  leave  for  the  States.  The  steady  increase  m  the  business  of  the  office  has  taken 
up  any  margin  of  personnel  that  seemed  about  to  become  available  for  emergency 
demands  of  the  service,  such  as  absences  on  account  of  sickness,  and  assistance  of 
other  offices  whose  organization  may  be  pending  or  incomplete  for  any  reason.  A. 
high  standard  of  efficiency  has  been  exacted,  and  as  a  result  several  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  clerks  have  occurred. 

During  the  past  year  the  local  supply  of  American  clerks  has  notably  decreased 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Except  by  importation  from  the  United  States  it  is 
now  practically  impossible  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  American  clerk, 
unless  by  transfer  from  another  bureau  or  appointment  from  the  Army.  While  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  for  some  years  we  must  rely  upon  Americans  to  fill  certain 
difficult  clerical  positions,  it  is  believed  that  most  satisfactory  results  will  be  secured 
by  the  appointment  of  Filipinos  tu  the  lower  clerical  positions  in  which  individuals 
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will  (ieraonstrate  capacity  for  work  of  a  higfier  character  and  aa  their  knowledge  bf 
the  EngiisU  language  and  adoption  of  American  methods  of  thouj^ht  and  work 
increase,  personnel  will  not  be  lacking  from  which  to  fill  vacancies  at  tlie  most  diffi- 
cult deska.  For  some  months  the  plan  has  been  followed  of  filling  vacancies  above 
°"^  per  annum  as  far  aa  possible  by  promotion  and  the  appointment  of  Filipinos 


only  to  the  resulting^  vacancies,  such  appointees  being  required  to  possess  a  lan 
knowledge  of  typewriting  and  the  English  lai^oage,  and  a  ^od  locfd  school  educa- 
tion in  Spanish,  m  addition  to  the  usual  certificate  ot  the  civil-service  board.  It  it 
not  the  experience  of  this  office  that  the  Filipino  aa  a  class  is  unwilling  to  or  incapa- 
ble of  worK.  When  given  just  compensation  and  treatment  hedisplays  industry  and 
capacity  which  are  moat  creditable;  if  accorded  the  same  treatment  as  the  American 
employee  he  quickly  recognizes  the  fact  and  shows  a  disposition  to  enter  into  com- 
petition, appM^ntlv  as  willing  as  the  Caucasian  to  work  for  rer.iits  flowing  from 
individual  merit  if  he  feels  he  suffers  no  radal  handicap.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  adequate  salaries  and  fair  treatment  will  secure  for  the  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  a  competent  force  of  native  employees  of  all  grades  within  a  few 

Collectively  and  individually  the  clerks  and  messengers  of  the  executive  bureau 
have  exhibited  most  commendable  industry  in  the  performance  of  their  several  duties, 
to  which  they  have  brought  a  disposition  ot  well-diaciplined,  original  thought  that 
has  enabled  each  in  his  respective  sphere  to  perionn  his  whole  duty,  it  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  commend  any  particular  individuals  unless  it  were  the  stenogra- 
phers, who  have  worked  cheerfully  without  exception  Saturday  afternoons  and  every 
evening  until  after  6  o'clock,  often  until  7  or  later,  and  the  men  assigned  to  the 
record  division,  who  have  not  only  done  a  vast  amount  of  work  exceptionally  well, 
but,  month  after  month,  without  prosjiect  of  relief,  have  kept  at  the  most  tiresome 
drudgery  comprised  within  the  work  of  an  office. 

It  IS  tielieved  that  during  the  ensuing  year  this  bureau  will  be  able  in  a  greater 
degree  than  heretofore  to  relieve  the  civil  governor  and  the  heads  of  the  four  execu- 
tive departments  from  the  volume  of  deteiled  administrative  work,  thua  allowinir 
tiiese  omcials  more  opportunity  for  the  expedition  of  weighty  matters— I egialativ 
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Exhibit  B, 
iteport  of  the  governor  of  the  province  of  bizal. 


rEOVINCE  OS  ElZAL,    OFFICE  OF  THB   GOVERNOR, 

Pasig,  Bi^al,  P.  I.,  December  SI,  1901. 

Tiiia  province  has  been  formed  with  the  19  pnebloa  of  the  province  of  Manila, 
outside  of  Manila,  and  the  14  pueblos  of  the  political-military  district  of  Morong; 
the  name  of  Rizal  was  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  in  honor  of  the  great  Filipino 
patriot.  Dr.  Jos^  Eizal. 

It  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  Luzon  and  its  limits  are;  North,  the  province 
of  Eulacan;  east,  liie  Infanta  district;  south,  the  province  of  Cavite,  and  west,  the 
bay  of  Manila;  its  surface  covers  170,459  hectares. 

Kl^  ording  to  the  Spanish  Official  Guide  for  1898,  the  population  of  the  province  of 
Manila  and  of  the  district  of  Morong  was  447,178;  but  Manila  is  left  out,  and  in 
(onaequence  of  the  war,  the  population  of  Eizal  is  only  142,180,  according  to  the 
itnsu4  which  has  just  been  made,  distributed  as  follows: 
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Outside  of  this  population  one  must  count  the  hill  tribes  and  the  mountain  tribes. 
The  first  live  nearer  to  the  towns  and  the  last  named  farther  from  them;  they  are 
nomad  tribes  and  hve  in  the  great  mountainous  region  iviiich  extends  as  fkr  as  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Some  of  these  tribes  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montal- 
van,  Bodoboso,  and  Tatiay;  but  it  has  been  impossible  ta  calculate  even  approxi- 
mately the  number  of  people  which  belong  to  each  of  them. 

The  policy  of  attraction  which  has  been  formerly  used  with  them  seems  to  show 
that  these  tribes  are  not  entirely  refractory  to  civilized  life,  but  I  believe  that  the 
worthy  secretary  of  the  interior,  who,  with  exquisite  tact,  is  trying  to  bring  together 
in  a  _t«rrio  the  mountain  dwellers  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bosoboso,  will 
obtain  good  results. 

LiMITS   OF  JUKISDIPTION. 

It  would  be  good  to  fix  one  for  all  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Manila,  eo  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  province  of  Rizal,  on  the  Manila  side,  may  be  exactly  established. 
The  provisional  conditions  which  exist  at  present  cause  a  prejudice  to  the  adminis- 
tration. 
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The  assessment  operations  which  are  being  carried  on  show  that  in  many  places 
the  dividing  line  is  doubtful  and  insufficiently  marked,  and  the  municipal  records 
from  which  information  might  have  been  gathered  have  disappeared.  I  have  just 
ordered  a  general  survey  to  be  made;  the  limits  will  be  established  once  for  all, 
with  the  agreement  of  the  municipal ities  interested  in  each  case,  and  a  plan  of  each 
pueblo  made  out,  which  will  be  used  later  on  for  a  complet*  plan  of  the  province. 

Provincial  Govbenmbnt. 

The  government  and  the  provincial  board  were  organized  in  Paeig  on  June  20, 
IflOl.  As  there  are  no  pubhc  buildings  in  the  town,  all  the  provincial  offices  are 
estabiiahedinprivatehouses,  the  total  monthly  rent  amounting  to  f  72.50  gold.  The 
provincial  government,  even  in  the  present  period  of  organization,  works  with  per- 
fect regularity. 

Municipal  Gotkenmbwis. 

From  June  to  September,  1901,  I  organized  in  the  province  29  municipalilieB;  to 
these  must  be  added  4  which  had  beea  organized  under  rjonoml  fiwior  j/i — Poi-c-no 
Taguig,  Taytay,  and  Binangonan — which  makes  in  all  3 

of  the  pueblos  which  were  organized  under  the  Spani 

small  number  of  inhabitants,  I  suggested  that  It  would  be  better  for  them  tc 

porated  to  others,  so  as  to  form  large  pueblos,  which  would  get  along  easier,  but  they 
preferred  to  have  their  own  municipal  oi^anization,  even  if  the  officials  had  to  give 
up  their  salaries. 


The  court  of  first  instance  was  established  on  July  11,  IfiOl.  Since  October  last  the 
justices  o{  the  peace  are  being  appointed  in  the  pueblos.  The  list  is  not  quite  com- 
pleted yet,  as  the  pueblos  of  Morong,  Cardona,  and  Quisao  have  not  yet  sent  their  list, 
of  persons  eligible  for  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace. 

II. — Adhinistration, 


of  municipal  autonomy  is  passing  the  difficult  stage  of  apprenticeship 
,„,.  -^.^L  of  circumspection  can  be  observed  in  general  among  those  who  have 
e  first  to  be  electen  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  The  people  nave  been  greatly 
d  when  the  communal  labor  tax,  the  tithes,  and  other  abuses  of  the  former 
regime  were  abolished;  and  this  satisfaction,  which  is  the  basis  of  moral  peace,  will 
undoubtedly  be  greater  and  more  complete  when  the  benefits  of  Uie  civil  regime  are 
themselves  more  complete. 


I  have  paid  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  observance  of  this  law  and  have 
attended  in  practice  its  relations  with  the  provincial  law.  The  municipal  attribu- 
tions embrace  nearly  everything.  Their  ordinances  and  regulations  do  not  require 
any  approval  or  sanction  from  superior  authorities,  not  even  that  which  naight  give 
a  relative  uniformity  to  the  conditions  and  the  requirements  of  civil  life  in  the  dif- 
ferent pueblos.  The  obligation  for  the  governor  to  inspect  the  municipalities  does 
not  give  him  the  right  to  suspend  the  execution  of  any  municipal  resolution;  neither 
does  that  r%ht  belong  to  the  provincial  hoard. 

The  e7:ecutive  chief  of  a  pueblo  can  suspend  a  municipal  offieial  or  employee 
(art.  18,  i,  of  the  municipal  code).  The  executive  chief  of  the  province  can  also 
suspend  a  municipal  official,  and  must  report  the  matter  to  the  civil  commission, 
givtng  his  reasons  therefor.  In  regard  to  the  judicial  attributions  of  the  municipal 
president,  article  39  (dd)  establishes  the  right  of  appeal  before  the  court  of  first 
instance,  so  that  according  to  the  case  the  municipal  attributions  are  in  close  relation 
with  Vbose  of  the  civil  commission  or  of  the  court  of  first  instance.  The  governor 
and  the  provincial  board  have  absolutely  no  right  to  interfere  with  them. 

It  is  probably  in  consequence  of  this  fact  that  cerfran  municipalities  have  thought 
that  they  were  their  own  masters  to  the  extent  of  neglecting  the  social  betterment  of 
the  people  of  their  puehlos.  In  regard  to  gambling,  for  instance,  which  is  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Filipino  people,  I  have  tried  to  reduce  it  to  reasonable  limits  by  order- 
ing the  strict  observance  of  the  ruling  legislation  in  the  matter,  but  certain  munici- 
pi^ties,  luckily  few  in  number,  are  of  a  different  opinion,  under  the  pretense  that 
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permits  to  nm  forbidden  games  constitute  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  municipal 
treasury,  and  that  they  can  use  their  own  discretion  in  the  matter.  A  petition  of 
the  municipality  of  Tambobong  on  the  subject  is  now  before  the  civil  commiesion. 
When  a  municipal  president  has  ret^ueated  a  few  days  of  absence  for  justified  motives, 
I  have  allowed  myself  to  grant  it;  it  would  be  good  to  specify  who  has  authority  to 
do  so. 


being  m  ita  period  of  organisation.  Tne  provincial  treasurer,  wnMe  DaJanci 
was  short  in  July  and  August,  has  dosed  the  year's  accounts  with  a  balance  ii 
of  the  province  of  $3,132  gold,  after  paying  the  share  to  the  municipalities. 


B  well  under  way,  and  the  ad  valorem  tax  will 


III. — Public  Wohks. 


The  lack  of  funds  in  the  provincial  and  municipal  treasuries  has  not  allowed 

the  undertaking  of  improvements,  but  only  the  sl^ht  repairing  which  was  indie- 
pensable  to  allow  the  roads  to  be  used.  The  supervisor  is  now  repmring  the  road 
from  Pasig  to  San  Pedro  Macati. 


Such  a  bunding  is  really  nec^sary  in  order  to  have  suitable  room  for  the  offices 
and  to  avoid  the  payment  of  rent.  The  provincial  board  intends  authorizing  the 
work  at  the  first  opportunity. 


The  meeting  of  the  munidpal  presidents  suggested  to  the  provindal  board  the 
convenience  of  opening  three  new  roads — one  between  this  capital  and  the  pueblos  of 
the  southwest,  one  between  same  and  the  pueblos  of  the  northwest,  and  one  from 
Antipolo  to  Angone.  The  provincial  board  considers  these  three  roads  very  useful, 
and  I  will  do  my  best  to  have  them  built  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  meetings  of  the  presidents  also  asked  that  a  new  canal  opening  on  theLaguna 
de  Bay,  by  Paranaque,  be  studied,  so  as  to  avoid  the  inundations  in  the  pueblos 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Laguna.  Such  a  work  deserves  special  study  and  shall 
be  attended  to  when  the  time  comes. 


«  of  the  war,  very  few  pueblos  have  public  buildings  for  city  halls 
The  construction  of  these  buildings  and  the  improvements  of  the 
iiieajjB  oi  communication  are  desired  by  all  the  Lnhabilants,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  this 
work  should  have  to  foUow  the  slow  pn^ress  of  the  increase  of  the  public  funds. 

IV, — Public  Buildings. 
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e  latter  draw  their  salaries  from  the  municipal  funds  they  have  suSered  the 
coneequences  of  the  acarcity  of  said  funds.  The  establishment  of  the  land  tax  will 
do  away  with  this  difficulty,  and  it  will  be  possible  then  to  raise  salaries  of  the 
Klipino  leachera,  which  are  in  general  so  reduced. 


Is  complete  in  the  province  of  Rizal,  and  1  have  made  every  effort  to  have  it  as 
strong  morally  as  materially.  The  inhabitants  are  dedded  partisans  of  the  civil 
government  and  of  American  sovereignty. 


Banditism  has  always  been  the  natural  conseqnence  of  war,  and  certain  pueblos 
of  the  district  of  Morong  have  at  all  times  been  the  theater  of  the  barbarity  of  the 
outlaws;  however,  although  the  circumstances  and  the  antecedents  were  so  unfavora^ 
ble,  order  and  tranquillity  have  been  established  in  the  province  without  usii^  force 
by  simply  appealing  to  the  manliness  of  the  inhabitants,  and  will  be  settled  once  for 
all  if  a  little  lielp  is  given.  The  only  things  required  now  are  arms  for  the  munic- 
ipal police  and  a  st^m  launch,  which,  outside  of  the  service  of  the  province,  would 
be  used  for  watching  Laguna  de  Bay. 


What  has  greatly  contributed  to  establish  tranquillity  in  the  province  is  the  fact 
that,  perhaps  by  mere  luck,  the  friars  have  never  tried  to  come  back;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  get  estates  out  of  their  hands,  according  to  the  project  of  the  civil  com- 
mission, an  Octavian  state  of  peace  would  be  enjoyed  in  the  province  of  Bizal. 


VI.— AOHICULTUEE,  InOUSTRY,   , 


This  is  the  principal  source  of  wealth  in  the  Philippines,  but  in  general  it  has 
never  been  prosperous,  on  account  of  the  lact  of  capital  and  of  old-fashioned  cus- 
toms, which  have  prevented  modem  appliances  from  being  introduced.  To-day 
agriculture  has  still  further  declined  on  account  of  tlie  consequences  of  the  war  and 
the  liases  of  cattle  caused  by  the  rinderpest;  and  the  province  haa  furthermore  suf- 
fered from  the  periodical  inundations  ol  the  pueblos  of  the  lake  shore  and  of  some 
of  the  towns  in  the  interior,  and  also  from  the  locust  plague,  not  long  ago,  but  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  have  partly  averted  the  harm, 
and  the  rice  croj),  which  is  being  gathered,  is  sufficient  to  keep  hunger  away. 

A  remedy  supplied  by  the  superintendent  of  government  laboratories  is  being  tried 
for  the  destruction  of  the  locust,  and  I  have  prepared  a  etatementof  the  lossescaused 
by  the  rinderpest  in  each  jjueblo,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  provincial  board 
of  health  about  to  be  oi^aniaed. 


These  branches  do  not  amount  to  much  in  the  province  of  Rizal,  as  in  general  they 
are  only  practiced  on  asmali  scale.  However,  the  spiritof  association  is  awakening, 
and  it  can  be  believed  that,  when  peace  is  firmly  ^tablished  inallof  thearchipelago, 
civil  regime  and  the  good  dispositions  of  the  people  of  the  province  will  give  it  fur- 
ther progress  and  prosperity. 

A,    FlX)EBS, 

Gwemor  Province  of  Rizid,  Philippine  Islands. 

[Note, — The  reports  of  the  governors  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  archipelago 
are  not  reprinted  in  the  present  report  because  they  have  already  been  published  and 
may  be  found  in  Senate  Document  Ho.  331,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  flrat  session.] 
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Exhibit  C. 
civu.  service  boars. 


Philippine  Civil  Sektice  Board, 

Manila,  October  U,  lSt)S. 
The  honorable  the  Civil  Govbhnor,  Mamia,  P.  I. 

Sir:  The  board  has  the  honor  to  submit  its  second  annual  report,  coverimr  thi 
period  from  October  1,  1901,  to  October  1,  1902,  showing  its  proceedings  a 
practical  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  the  rules  and  regulation    " 
reviewing  the  extensions  of  the  cksaified  service,  and  offering  suggestions  ana  recom- 
mendations for  carrying  out  more  effectually  the  purposes  of  the  civil-service  act. 

It  was  believed  that  after  the  completion  of  theoiganizationof  government  bureaus 
in  1901,  and  the  consccjuent  examinations  necessary  to  fill  vacancies  in  those  bureaus 
and  to  satisfy  the  provisions  of  section  22  of  the  civil-aervice  act,  there  would  be  a 
ilecreaae  in  the  number  and  kinds  of  examinations  which  would  be  required  to  be 
held  bv  the  board.  The  statistics  submitted  as  a  part  of  this  rejiort,  in  Exhibit  A, 
show,  nowever,  a  decided  increase.  This  increase  is  accounted  tor  in  part  by  appoint- 
ments resulting  from  promotions  and  in  part  by  the  additional  appointments  resnlt- 
ing  from  the  extension  of  the  civil-service  law  and  rules  to  the  provincial  service,  to 
the  uniformed  police  force,  to  firemen  of  the  fire  department  of  the  city  of  Manila, 
and  to  prison  guards.  It  is  observed  that  since  October  Ij  1901,  there  have  been 
held  104  different  and  distinct  Itinds  of  examinations,  specially  prepared,  in  which 
3,929  competitors  were  assembled  and  examined.  Of  th^e,  2,044  bwame  eligible  ta 
certification.  Of  the  total  number  examined  for  original  entrance  to  the  service, 
794  Ei^lish-speaking  competitors  passed  and  473  failed,  and  916  Spanish -speaking 
competitors  jiassed  and  1,153  failed.  Of  the  total  number  examined  for  promotion 
and  transfer  in  the  service,  200  English-speaking  competJtois  passed  and  142  failed, 
and  134  Spanish-speaking  competitors  passed  and  114  failed.  In  Exhibit  B  it  is 
shown  that  321  appointments  were  made  on  noncompetitive,  non-educational  exam- 
inations, thus  making  a  total  of  4,250  ^rsons  examined  during  the  year. 

Of  the  total  numher  of  original  appointments  made  as  a  result  of  examinations  pre- 
pared and  held  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  726  were  selected  from  registers  of  English- 
speaking  eligibles  and  668  from  registers  of  Spanish-speaking  eligibles.  Seven 
hundred  andseventy-two  appointments  were  made  by  promotion  and  150  by  transfer. 
Not  all  of  the  appointees  by  promotion  or  by  transfer  were  required  to  be  examined, 
as  the  examination  status  previously  obtained  sufficed.  Many  of  the  appointments 
made  b;y  promotion  or  by  transfer  to  higher  classes  and  f^udes  required  the  preparation 
of  special  examinations  of  a  technical  and  scientific  character,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  A. 
The  totals  of  such  appointments  are  given  in  Exhibit  B,  but  the  positions  are  not 
enumerated. 

About  2,000  appointments  were  made  during  the  twelve  months  ended  October  1, 
1902,  as  a  result  of  examinations  held  in  the  PhiUppine  Islands  by  this  board. 

Including  those  appointments  made  by  promotion  and  transfer  where  the  exam- 
■  ination  status  did  not  require  further  examination,  and  those  made  by  reinstatement 
and  reduction,  2,500  appointments,  in  round  numbers,  have  received  the  attestation 
of  this  board  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report.  This  number  does  not  include 
the  employment  olnative  unskilled  laborers,  no  examination  being  practicable  for 
this  clas8_  of  employees  and  oo  formal  appointments  being  made. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  board's  activity  and  efforts  to  avoid  embarrassment  by  its 
promptness,  three  separate  examinations  were  given  within  a  week,  in  which  82 
employees  were  examined  for  promotion  in  one  office  and  the  results  reported  to  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  on  the  daj;  following  the  examinations.  By  observii^  the  prin- 
ciple of  anticipatij^  and  meeting  demands  promptly,  embarraasing  conditions  havf 
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been  avoided.  To  accDinplish  thia,  the  board  and  its  examiners  have  not  regarded 
usual  office  tiours.  The  office  has  been  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  or  7  p.  m.  nearly  every 
day  of  the  year.  The  board  talces  this  opjiortunity  to  commeJid  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  the  examiners  and  other  employees  o£  this  ofBce  have  performed  their 
duties. 

A  conaderable  prc^rees  has  been  made  along  the  line  of  promotion  esaminatiooe, 
as  shown  by  the  results  mentioned  in  this  report.  Much  remains  to  be  done  to  .per- 
fect thia  moat  important  and  difficult  feature  of  the  work  of  the  boanl.  Opposition 
to  promotion  examinations  on  the  i)art  of  heads  of  offices  will  render  difficult  the 
establishment  and  retard  the  development  of  a  system  of  promotion  esaminatious. 
On  the  other  hand,  hearty  and  disinterested  cooperation  will  lighten  the  task  of  the 
board  and  aid  in  securing  most  satisfactory  results. 


The  law  provides  that  preference  in  appointment  shall  be  given  first  to  "natives 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,"  and  second  to  "all  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  of  the  United  States."  This  preference  is  being  observed  whenever 
applicants  of  these  classes  are  found  upon  examination  to  possess  the  necessary  quali- 
fications to  fill  vacancies. 

To  fill  some  of  the  special  technical,  scientific,  or  professional  positions,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  mafa:e  appointments  in  the  United  States  by  transfer  from  the 
United  States  classified  civil  service  or  as  a  result  of  examination.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  civil-service  act  on  Septomber  19,  1900,  249  persons  have  been  selected  in  tlie 
Ilnitod  States  for  appointment  to  such  positions  in  this  service.  The  majority  of  these 
appointees  were  transferred  from  the  United  Stales  classified  civil  service.  The 
remainder,  except  those  selected  for  judges  and  heads  or  assij-tant  heads  of  bureaus, 
were  appointed  as  a  result  of  examinations  held  by  tlie  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  the  request  of  this  board. 

When  eligible  registers  were  established,  as  a  result  of  examinations  held  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  esi>ected  that  the  heads  of  offices  would  select  from  these  reeis- 
ters,  and  that  appointments  would  be  made  by  cablegram  of  the  selections  made,  out 
the  board  soon  became  convinced  that  great  embarrassment  would  result  to  the  serv- 
ice if  eiigibles  were  not  sent  for  until  actually  selected  by  the  bureau  officers  here. 
The  board,  therefore,  has  requested  thetransmissionof  cablegrams  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  service  warranted,  selecting  a  number  of  eiigibles 
at  a  time,  so  that  nearly  every  transport  has  brought  a  few  appointees,  as  they  were 
needed,  to  fill  positions  for  which  not  enough  competent  persons  could  be  obtained 
here,  sutJi  as  accountants,  translators,  stenographers,  civil  and  mechanical  engineers, 
etc.,  nearly  all  at  a  uniform  entrance  salary  of  $1,200  per  annnm.  The  necessity  and 
wisdom  or  thus  anticipating  the  needs  of  the  service  is  apparent  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  several  weeks— and  generally  months—elajise  before  an  appointee  actually 
reports  in  the  islands  for  duty  after  the  initial  steps  are  taken  to  secure  his  services. 
The  board  is  able  to  report  that  the  needs  of  the  service  have  been  so  carefully 
approximated  that  all  appointees  thus  selected  have  been  promptly  absorbed  into  the 
service  upon  their  arrival,  and  tliat  this  method  of  procedure  lias  saved  the  service 
from  serious  embarrassment. 


The  department  assistant,  and  the  first,  second,  and  third  grade 
vide  general  bases  for  further  examination.  They  give  tests  of  general  education 
and  intelligence  on  which  to  build  evidence  of  special  qualifications.  The  board,  by 
keeping  a  systematic  record,  endeavors  to  ascertain  the  special  qualifications  of  com- 
petitors who  become  eligible  on  the  general  rasters,  so  that  wnen  a  requisition  is 
received  tor  the  certification  of  names  of  those  navinesuch  special  qualifications,  the 
resourees  of  the  regidters  may  be  available  at  once.  There  is  a  constant  endeavor  to 
put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  and  to  utilize  to  the  best  advantage  available 
eiigibles.  The  utilic^ation  of  the  registers  to  the  fullest  extent  reduces  the  number  of 
temporary  appointments. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  certification  does  not  contain  the  full  complement  of 
names,  wiat  is,'  three,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  appointing  officer  selects'for  appoint- 
ment if  there  be  but  one  name,  showing  both  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  appoint- 
ing officers  not  to  evade  or  to  avoid  the  regular  method  and  their  confidence  m  the 
sufficiency  of  the  board's  test  of  fitness. 
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„_  .B  of  using  the  department  asaiafant  and  the  grade 
_  .  it  general  education  and  iateiligence  and  by  securing  evi- 
dence o£  technic^,  scientific,  or  professional  qualifloationa  by  the  addition  of  special 
subjects,  the  applicant  and  the  service  profit. 

EITENSIONS  or  THB  CLASSIFIED   8EHVICC. 

Since  the  suhmiMion  of  the  board's  last  report,  the  operation  of  the  civil-service 
law  has  been  eitenJed,  bringing  into  the  clasMfied  service  more  than  2,000  positions. 

Since  March  1,  1902,  as  provided  in  the  provincial  government  act,  act  No.  83, 
amended  by  act  No.  18,  appointments  to  all  positionsexceptthatof  governor,  which 
position  is  elective,  and  that  of  fiscal,  have  been  made  through  examination  and  cer- 
tification by  this  hoard.  Examinations  have  been  held  in  nearly  all  of  the  provinces, 
and  in  many  of  tJaem  registers  of  el^blea  have  been  obtained.  The  board  has 
oi^nized  permanent  examining  committees  in  36  provinces  and  "has  given  definite 
instructions  in  the  matter  of  conducting  examinations.  The  examination  papers  are 
prepared  by  the  board  in  Manila  and  are  rated  on  their  return  from  the  provinces 
and  the  eligible  registers  prepared  from  which  appointments  are  made.  Applicants 
for  positions  in  courts  of  first  instance  and  formsular  positions,  aa  well  as  lor  pro- 
vincial positions,  are  examined  by  these  committees,  both  for  original  appointment 
and  tor  promotion.  The  utmost  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  examina- 
tions. Examiners  from  this  office  visit  the  provinces  at  intervals  for  Uie  purpose  of 
conducting  examinations  and  instructing  the  local  committees. 

Paragraph  6,  section  6,  of  the  civil-service  act,  aothorized  the  board  to  adopt  a  rule 
providing  for  the  selection  by  examination  of  the  membCTS  of  the  police  force  and  oi 
the  fire  department  of  the  city  of  Manila  and  of  guards  at  prisons  and  penitentiaries. 
The  board  adopted  a  rule,  wiiich  was  approvea  by  the  actjng  civil  governor,  pro- 
viding that  on  and  after  March  1,  1902,  appointments  to  the  above-named  positions 
be  made  as  a  result  oi  competitive  examination.  Since  that  time  all  appointments  to 
these  positions  have  been  made  aa  a  result  of  competitive  examination,  and  in  accord- 


On  March  11, 1902,  the  Philippine  Commission  passed  act  No.  378,  extending  the 
provisions  o£  the  civil-service  act  to  the  office  of  me  attorney^eneral.  The  exten- 
sion referred  to  is  provided  in  the  following  paragraph,  viz: 

"  'e]  Alt  appointments  to  positions  in  the  office  of  the  attorney-general,  except  to 
positions  to  which  appointment  is  made  by  the  civil  governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Commission,  shall  be  made  by  the  attorney-general  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  act.  Employes  now  in  the  office  of  the  attorney- 
general  whose  positions  may  be  classified  by  the  operation  of  this  act  shall  continue 
in  the  service  and  discbai^  the  duties  aas^ed  them,  subject,  however,  to  the  con- 
ditions contained  in  section  22  of  act  No.  5,  entitled,  '  The  civil  service  act.' " 

This  act  of  the  Commission  practically  completed  the  classification  of  the  Philip- 

gine  civil  service,  except  the  position  of  teacher,  bo  that  at  this  time  no  office  or 
ureau  is  wholly  eienipt  from  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  act. 
Act  No.  306,  enacted  November  29,  1901,  amended  sections  5  and  20  of  the  civil- 
service  act  and  provided  for  further  extensions  of  liie  ci\il-Bervice  law.  It  will  be 
observed  by  the  provisions  of  part^raph  «,  section  5  of  the  dvil-service  act,  that  all 
bureaus  organized  after  July  16,  1901,  are  classified  subject  to  the  operations  and 
limitations  of  the  acts  oiganizing  such  bureaus.  The  revised  Manual  of  Information 
Relative  to  the  Philippine  Civil  Service  enumerates  under  Schedule  D  the  positions 
at  present  excepted  from  examination  requirements  by  the  terms  of  section  20  of  the 
act  as  amended.  It  is  provided,  however,  that  after  October  26, 1902,  those  positions 
shall  be  filled  by  promotions  without  examination.  The  provision  for  filling  the 
higher  bureau  positions  by  promotion  ia  an  important  and  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Philipjjine  civil-service  act.  The  Federal  civil-service  law  has  no  provision  com- 
parable with  this  which  invites  and  induces  young  men  with  excellent  ability  and 
training  to  enter  the  lower  grades.  It  is  an  exemplification  of  the  merit  system.  It 
means  a  civil  peraonnel  above  mediocrity  and  the  establishing  and  the  maintaining 
of  an  efficient  dvil-service  in  the  Philippines.     During  the  year  covered  by  this  re- 

Eort,  the  board,  recc^nizing  the  importance  of  the  law,  has  constantiy  endeavored, 
y  adhering  to  the  standards  for  entrance,  to  bring  into  ttie  service  well-tnuned  men 
with  more  than  average  capacity.  It  is  important  that  this  provision  be  kept  in  view 
in  making  future  appointments. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  21  of  the  civil-service  act — Schedule  E  of  the  Man- 
ual— vacancies  occurrii^  in  the  positions  of  cashier  of  the  collector  of  customs  for  the 
islands,  captain  of  the  port  at  Manila,  collector  of  customs  at  noilo,  and  collector  of 
customs  at  Cebii  are  now  and  have  been  since  April  26, 1902,  required  to  be  filled  by 
promotion  by  compefiUve  examination.  i 
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Schedule  F,  j^geTof  the  revised  Manual,  shows  the  poaitioDs  not  subject  to  exami- 
nation and  certification  by  the  board,  aa  provided  in  aection  20  of  the  civil-service 
act  as  amended. 

A  unifonu  rule  recently  adopted  contemplates  that  ail  appointments  in  the  United 
States,  by  transfer  as  well  aa  original,  shall  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  act  No.  80, 
which  providea  for  the  payment  of  half  salary  durii^  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco 
to  Manila  and  full  salary  from  the  time  of  arrival  in  the  islands,  with  reimbursement 
for  traveling  expense  to  San  Francisco  after  six  months  of  service.  This  equitable 
measure  will  avoid  considerable  dissatisfaction  and  dlBcrimination  heretofore  made 
in  favor  of  teachers  and  others  on  account  of  payment  of  full  salary  and  expenses 
from  date  of  starting  from  place  of  residence  for  Manila.  The  provisions  of  this  act 
are  extended,  by  amendment  of  August  30,  1902,  to  heads  of  bureaus  and  provincial 
officers  not  previously  embraced  therein,  in  computing  their  leaves  of  absence,  which 
may  be  granted  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  in  section  2  of  act  No.  80. 

The  Iward  became  convinced  some  months  since  that  the  sick-leave  privily,  as 
provided  in  section  3  of  this  act,  was  being  abused.  An  outline  of  a  method  or  pro- 
cedure, including  the  views  of  the  auditor  and  of  the  board,  was  approved  by  the 
acting  civil  governor  and  was  observed  pending  the  consideration  of  tlie  matter  in  an 
executive  order  which  had  been  previously  recommended  by  the  board.  Medical 
certificates  are  required  as  evidence  of  illness  claimed,  as  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
insure  the  equitable  observance  of  the  law.  Executive  order  No.  8S  provides  definite 
modes  of  procedure  and  proper  regulations  governing  the  granting  of  leave  with  or 
without  pay  and  sick  leave. 

The  board  has  submitted  a  draft  of  an  amendment  to  act  No.  25,  which  provides 
that  ali  appointments  to  and  removals  from  subordinate  positions  in  those  offices  or 
bureaus  over  which  the  secretaries  of  departments  exercise  executive  control  shall  be 
approved  "by  the  respective  secretaries  of  departments,  and  appointments  to  and 
removals  from  subordinate  positions  in  all  other  offices  or  bureaus  in  the  Philippine 
civil  service,  centra!,  municipal  of  Manila,  and  provincial,  shall  be  made  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  civil  governor.  By  this  amendment  unskilled  laborers  may  be 
emjiloyed  and  dischat^ed  by  heads  of  bureaus  without  the  approval  of  the  secretaries 
or  of  the  civil  governor.  Bureau  officers  are  required  by  executive  order  No,  21  to 
forward  all  appointments  through  the  civil  service  board  for  attestation  to  the  exe<m- 
tive  office  for  approval.  Executive  order  No.  84  requires  that  all  removals  after 
probationary  service  made  by  bureau  officers  shall  he  forwarded  through  the  civil 
service  board,  for  review  and  recommendation,  to  the  dvil  governor  for  final  action. 
These  orders,  therefore,  define  the  methods  of  procedure  in  making  appointments  to 
and  removals  from  the  Philippine  civil  service  as  authorized  in  act  No.  25. 

Act  No.  392,  passed  April  18,  1902,  provides  that  appointments  in  the  service  may 
be  made  at  salaries  lower  than  appropriated  for  whenever  an  appointing  officer  so 
desires,  subject  to  the  approval  or  the  civil  service  board.  The  provisions  of  this 
act  give  elasticity  in  the  matter  of  appointments,  jiermitting  the  hwd  of  an  office  fj> 
handle  his  office  force  most  conveniently  and  equitably  and  at  the  same  time  most 
economically.  Priortothepassf^ieof  thisactit  was  necessary  to  pay  the  full  salary  of 
a  position  whether  or  not  a  person  with  proper  and  corresponding  qualifications 
could  be  found  to  fill  it.    Forced  promotions  from  class  to  class,  heretofore  made  to 

Srovide  vacancies  in  the  lower  jjrades  which  the  needs  of  the  service  require  tr  ■" 
lied,  caJi  not  now  be  made  until  promotion  requirenients  a' '--js- j 


There  have  been  dnring  the  last  year  few  violations  of  the  law  and  rules.  The 
application  of  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  the  civil-service  act  has  been  necessary 
in  a  tew  cases  only.  The  operation  of  the  law  renders  attempts  in  this  direction 
abortive  where  it  does  not  act  as  a  deterrent  The  provisions  of  section  13  of  the 
civil-service  act  do  not  appear  to  cover  certain  fraudulent  acts  against  which  it  is 
dearable  to  protect  the  service,  provision  tor  which  is  made  in  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral dvil-service  act.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  board  to  submit  in  the  near  future  a 
definite  recommendation  in  the  matter  ot  needed  changes  in  the  law  and  rules. 

While  there  has  been  little  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  dvil-service  law,  there  hay 
not  always  been  hearty  cooperation  in  the  observance  of  its  provisions.  The  law 
contemplates  cooperation  on  the  part  of  officers,  a  lack  of  which  is  invariably  det- 
riment^ to  the  interests  of  the  service.  "When  heads  ot  bureaus  fully  realize  that 
it  is  incumbent  npon  them  to  assist  in  all  proper  ways  in  carrying  into  effect  the  law 
and  the  rules,  less  disappointment  and  embarrassment  will  result  in  the  matter  of 
selection  and  appointment,  and  the  highest  success  will  be  obtained  in  the  matter 
of  efficiency  in  the  service. 
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Ab  evidence  of  confidence  of  the  buainesa  men  in  the  adequacy  of  the  festa  of 
fitness  given  by  the  board,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  bugineaa  houaea  are  selecting 
employees  on  the  certificates  of  eligibihty  given  by  thia  board.  The  reasonable  and 
practical  requireniente  of  the  board  appeal  to  the  buaineas  men,  as  they  [nmish  ample 
evidence  of  fitneas.  These  certificates  have  apparently  more  value  in  aecuring  business 
positions  than  diploma)^  from  educational  institutions. 

UNCLASSIFIED   SERVICE. 

The  board  is  advised  ttiat  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Philippine  Commission  to  place 
the  teaching  service  under  the  operations  of  the  civil  service  law.  Such  aclK  will 
probably  enable  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  to  announce  es.L  :  la- 
tions  in  the  United  States  in  its  "spring  schedule"  for  March  and  April,  1903. 

The  position  of  teacher  ia  one  for  which  the  examination  method  of  selection  is 
appropriate  above  all  others.  There  ia  no  poaition  in  the  public  aervice  for  which 
an  adequate  examination  is  ao  easily  adapted.  The  written  examination  method  of 
testing  the  fltneaa  of  teachers  prevmled  in  the  United  States  long  before  the  in- 
auguration of  examinations  for  the  civil  service.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  is  jiermitled  to  feach  without  undergoing 
an  examination.  For  appointment  to  a  position  in  the  schools  under  the  FMeral 
Government  control  such  examinations  are  competitive.  The  extension  of  the  merit 
system  to  cover  this  class  of  positions  in  the  United  States  baa  materially  raised  the 
standard  of  efficiency  and  has  resulted  in  marked  improvement  in  the  Federal 
leaching  aervice.  It  is  believed  that  experience  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  and 
expediency  of  placing,  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  Philippine  Islands  withm  the 
classified  service. 


The  tenure  of  office  in  the  Philippine  civil  aervice  depends  principally  upon  the 
ability  of  the  appointee  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him  satisfactorily.  If  an 
employee  is  inefficient  he  ia  not  and  should  not  be  retained  in  the  service.  A  stable 
service  depends  somewhat  upon  the  nature  of  the  tenure  of  ofiice  and  somewhat  upon 
the  prospects  of  meritorious  service  being  recognized.  The  expressed  purpose  of 
civil-service  law  is  to  fill  the  higher  positiona  by  persons  already  in  the  service  who 
are  competent  and  eli^bie.  It  is  believed  that  there  ia  less  restlessness  and  discon- 
tent than  there  was  a  year  ago,  which  is  due  partly  to  the  tact  that  more  competent 
men  have  been  entering  the  service,  who  are  capable  of  fillir^  the  higher  positiona 
and  who  expect  to  secure  them  by  the  meritorious  performance  of  their  duties. 

It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  advantageous  both  to  the  home  service  and  to  the, 
Philippine  civil  aervice  if  transfers  to  the  United  States  alter  a  period  of  service  in 
the  islands  of  from  three  to  five  years  were  penniasible.  If  a  definite  time  were  fixed 
after  which  such  transfers  woulci  be  allowed,  it  is  thought  that  increased  efficiency 
and  stability  in  the  service  would  resuR  Alternating  unequal  periods  of  foreign 
service  may  be  advisable  in  judicial  as  well  as  in  other  positiona. 


The  board  hopes  to  be  able  to  prepare  as  an  appendix  to  this  report  data  showing 
the  education  of  each  of  the  officers  and  employees  in  the  aervice.  It  is  realized  that 
all  education  is  not  received  in  achoola,  but  it  is  believed  that  thorough  systematic 
school-training  lays  a  foundation  for  fuller  development  and  greater  capacity  in  the 
service  than  is  possible  without  auch  training.  Many  young  men  who  have  com- 
pleted coU^iate  courses  have  entered  the  aervice  during  the  past  year  at  moderate 
salaries  and,  as  may  be  expected,  are  reported  to  be  doing  excellent  work.  Well- 
trmned  young  men  constitute  a  sufficient  reserve  force  from  which  the  needs  of  the 
service  may  be  safely  met  through  promotion  to  the  higher  grades  and  most  responsi- 
ble positions. 


The  Manual  of  Information  was  received  in  January,  1802.  It  contains  civil-service 
regolationa  and  necesaary  information  relating  to  examinations  and  appointments, 
including  an  outline  of  the  principal  examinations  held  by  the  board.  The  Manual 
is  being  revised  to  January  1,  1903,  and  will  be  publiahed  for  use  during  the  coming 
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year.  One  thonsantl  copies  of  the  Manual  tor  1902  were  forwarded  to  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  for  use  in  the  United  States.  There  hare  been 
forwarded  also  1,000  copies  of  the  revised  application  Form  No.  2  for  the  use  of 
applioanfs  in  the  United  States  for  this  service. 


The  wortf  of  preparing  the  official  raster  for  this 
for  its  completion  by  January  1,  1903.  As  it  is  deairi 
roster  of  oliiwrs  and  employees 


will  be  taten  up  in  timi^ 

desired  to  show  a  complete  and  exact 

January  1,  it  cao  not  be  published  prior  to  that 


On  April  14,  1902,  Mr.  VV.  L.  Pepperman,  secre 
inino,  member,  of  this  board,  sailed  for  the  I'nitett  States  under  leave'ot  absence 
granted  by  the  Philippine  Commission.     Mr.  Pepperman  decided  not  to  return  and 
resigned  his  position,     Senor  Biien (amino  returned  to  Manila,  arriving  on  August  27. 
Very  respectfully, 

Felipe  Bubncamino,  Munlier. 
W.  8.  Washbukn,  Ghairaum. 
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ESHIBIT    D. 
INSULAR  FURCHASINCt  AOENT. 


Ahnoad  Report  Inbdijis  Pukchasing  Agent. 

E.  G.  Shields,  insular  purchaainft  agent;  M.  L.  Stewart,  asaistant  insular  purchas- 
ing f^ent;  Charles  Eaphn,  jr.,  disbursing  officer  and  cashier;  F.  H.  Garrett,  chief 
diviaion  property;  S.  J.  Epperly,  chief  division  recoriis;  W.  J.  I-evy,  bookkeeper; 
J.  B.  Morton,  chief  clerk. 

Office  of  the  Insulab  Purchasing  Agent 

FOB  THE  Philippine  Islands, 
Manihi,  P.  I.,  October  S5,  190S. 
The  ExEcuTivB  Sechetab?, 

Manila,  P.  L 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  administration  and 
business  of  this  bureau  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902: 

The  bureau  was  created  by  act  146,  enacted  June  21,  1901.  This  act  appropriated 
$100,000  for  the  uses  ot  the  bureau.  Captwn  Maasie  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
bureau,  but  before  he  had  effected  an  organization  he  died  suddenly.  This  left  the 
bureau  without  a  chief  until  July  26,  1901.  Wheu  I  asauined  control  I  found  that 
the  BupplieB  and  property  purchased  from  the  public  civil  funds  had  been  invoiced 
by  Captiun  Siavens  to  the  various  military  officers  and  bureaus,  leaving  this  bureau 
without  even  stationery  for  its  use  and  operation.  The  transfer  from  military  to 
dvil  government  took  place  July  4,  1901.  The  creation  of  bureaus  and  establish- 
ment of  civil  control  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  the  rapid  progress  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  provincial  governments  throughout  the  archipelago  caused  demands 
upon  the  bureau  which  we  were  unable  to  meet.  The  market  of  Manila  was 
eKceediugly  bare,  and  prices  demanded  exorbitant.  Business  relations  were  estflb- 
tished  with  China,  Ja^aa,  and  Australia,  which  relieved  the  situation  somewhat; 
but  the  requirements  increased  and  it  became  necessary  lo  send  an  i^nt  fo  the 
United  Statea  to  purchase  a  supply  of  goods.  This  was  done,  and  though  the  order 
was  placed  on  August  14,  1901,  nothing  was  received  until  May  23,  1902.  Thia  long 
delay  compelled  me  to  ^o  into  tbe  open  market  to  supply  the  demand  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. This  was  expensive,  but  there  was  no  alternative.  We  must  go  without,  or 
accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Manila  merchants. 

Act  No.  198  provided  tor  the  method  of  furnishing  official  transportation  to  the 
employeesof  the  insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  governments  of  the  city  of  Manila, 
to  and  from  the  city  ot  Manila,  from  and  to  the  provinces,  enacted  August  12,  was 

E laced  under  tbe  control  of  this  bureau.  This  division  bas  steadily  grown,  until  we 
ave  now  67  carromatas,  6  quilez,  9  caretellas,  5  spring  wagons,  5  trucks,  10  escort 
w^ons,  142  native  horses,  25  American  horses,  and  22  mules. 

We  have  suffered  great  loss  in  this  division  from  glanders,  surra,  and  rinderpest. 
We  have  lost  since  the  creation  of  this  branch  91  native  ponies,  6  mulea,  and  1 
American  horse  from  diaease.  The  supply  of  native  animals  is  about  exhausted  and 
the  service  is  crippled  and  inefficient. 

Transportation  by  rail  and  water  is  supplied  on  requisition  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  is  handled  by  the  Army. 

The  rapid  increaae  of  business  made  a  reorganization  of  the  bureau  necessary 
Act  No.  254,  enacted  October  2,  increased  the  force  in  the  clerical  department  and 
added  the  insular  printing  plant,  taken  over  from  the  military  government.  Act 
No.  264  further  increased  ftie  clerical  force  and  gave  an  additions  appropriation  of 
$400,000  for  the  needs  of  the  bureau. 
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Section  5  of  act  No.  146  reqoirea  that  "Each  head  of  a  civil  department,  burean, 
or  office  shall  Rubiuit  semiannually,  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of  each  flst«l  year, 
to  the  said  purchaaing  agent,  an  estimate  of  articles  or  supplies  which  will  probably 
be  required  for  the  transaction  of  its  official  business  for  the  ensuing  six  months, 
such  estimates  to  be  used  as  a  basis  upon  which  the  purchasing  agent  may  make 
necesaary  purchases." 

We  have  experienced  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  compliance  therewith.  Not  hav- 
ing ft  proper  basis  for  purchases,  we  have  been  frequently  called  upon  to  supply  goods 
for  which  no  eslimate  has  been  made,  and  are  not  obtainable,  either  here  or  often  in 
the  United  States,  unless  manufactured  specially.  There  is  another  feature  which 
has  caused  endless  trouble  and  delay — that  of  heads  of  bureaus  making  requisitions 
indefinite  in  character,  and  for  supplies  of  such  a  character  that  we  are  unable  to 
determine  what  tliey  want.  As  an  evidence  of  the  trouble  we  have  est>erienced,  I 
submit  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons,  of  Chicago,  one  of  tbe 
largest  hardware  firms  in  the  "United  States,  bearing  on  an  order  forwarded  from 
this  bureau  directed  to  them,  as  we  were  unable  to  find  any  trace  of  the  articles 
required  for; 

My  Dear  Sir;  I  have  been  actually  engi^ed  in  business  for  over  twenty-six 
years,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  in  that  length  of  time  I  never  saw  an  order  that 
was  as  difficult  to  execute  as  the  one  for  which  we  inclose  you  the  papers  herewith. 
Truly  and  positively  we  tiave  searched  the  United  States  tor  the  goods.  We  found 
goods  listed  that  concerns  never  kept  and  which  they  claimed  they  had  never  before 
sold,  and  some  few,  they  said,  had  never  been  made.  I  want  you  to  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  we  energetically  pushed  for  Uie  goods,  and  the  majority  have 
Ijeen  here  and  paid  for  two  months;  but  there  have  been  so  many  short  that  we  felt, 
in  consideration  tor  the  parties  tor  whom  it  was  intended,  it  was  better  to  hold  here 
and  send  the  order  complete,  especially  as  the  people  who  were  the  manufacturers 
of  the  goods  kept  promising  us  tliat  they  would  make  quick  deliveries.  We  finallv 
got  the  stuff  wherewitli  to  complete  the  order.  The  papers  inclosed  herewith  tell 
the  story." 


There  is  ui^nt  need  for  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  up-to-date  warehouse  on  tlie 

water  front,  preferably  on  Magallanes  Park.     We  are  paying  112.640  Mexican  jier 

month  for  two  warehouses  that  are  wholly  inadequate  and  not  fitted  for  our  uses. 

.  The  want  of  a  proper  placej  with  sufficient  wharfage,  makes  handling  of  supplies 

expensive,  and  delays  occur  m  both  shipping  and  receiving  freight. 

Our  stables  or  sheds  are  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  do  not  properl);  house  eitlier 
animals  or  vehicles.  The  present  location  is  not  a  good  one,  and  if  it  is  determined 
by  the  Commission  not  tf  make  a  change  proper  harness  rooms  should  be  constructed 
and  the  grounds  filled  in  with  stone.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  building  avail- 
able belonging  to  the  insular  government  which  is  fitted  in  any  way  to  handle  so 
extensive  a  business  as  is  developed  through  this  bureau. 

I  also  especially  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  machine  shop  and  woodwork- 
ing plant.  The  laree  amount  of  iron  work  required,  repairs  to  launches,  the  machine 
work  necessary,  and  the  supplying  of  furniture  and  building  material,  which  is  now 
done  by  private  concerns  at  exorbitant  prices,  adds  greatly  to  the  expense  and  opera- 
tion of  the  government.  The  addition  of  the  coast  guard  and  transportation  bureau, 
with  its  fleet  of  vessels,  will  add  greatly  to  the  expense  of  maintenance.  The  Army 
have  such  a  plant,  which  might  be  taken  over  by  the  insular  government,  if  such  an 
arrangement  could  be  effected,  and  all  the  work  for  both  civil  government  and  mili- 
tary could  be  done.  I  am  sure  this  would  be  much  more  economical  to  both  branches 
of  the  service  if  this  plan  were  adopted.  The  reduction  of  the  transport  fleet  to  one 
a  month  will  bring  about  a  like  result  in  the  number  of  launches  in  commission, 
thereby  lessening  a  demand  for  so  large  a  plant  on  the  part  of  the  Army.  By  a  small 
addition  thereto  of  dynamos  this  plant  could  easily  furnish  light  and  power  to  the 
cuslom-house  and  other  civil  buildings  in  the  vicinity. 

I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  a  detailed  statement  of  the  business  of  the 
bureau  from  August  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902,  and  a  supplemental  condensed  state- 
ment to  September  30,  1902.    See  Exhibits  A  and  B, 
Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  E.  (t.  Shields, 

Jnsidar  Pure/losing  Agent. 
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Disbursing  over's  etatementfor  thefscal  year  ending  June  SO,  190$. 

[United  Stelae  ciuienoy.] 


From  treasurer  P.  A. ,  sundry  warrants $1, 236, 038. 81 

From  gain  in  ent-haiige  (lower  than  Government  rates,  obtained  from 
local  banks  on  sundry  transfers  to  Waishington,  New  York,  and 

Hongkong) 1,143.765 

From  sundry  refunds 36.31 

1,237,218.885 

Purchase  of  snpplies  (Manila)  (Exhibits  B  and  C) $838,900,365 

Transfers  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  cover  purchases  made  in  United 

States 200,000.00 

Bureau  eqnipment  and  expense  (Exhibits  B  and  C) 72, 388. 22 

Salaries  (Exliibit  B)  38,896.26 

Wages  (Exhibit  B)  37, 569. 975 

Refunds  to  treasurer  P.  A. ,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations ,  24, 678. 155 
Losses  in  value  of  cash  on  hand  occasioned  by  variations  in  ihe  Gov- 
ernment rate  of  exchange 1, 351. 45 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1902 23, 434. 47 

1, 237, 218. 885 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  all  funds  appropriated  and  made  available  tor  the  bureau  ofthe  insular 
purchasing  agent  during  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

Chas.  Esplan,  Jr., 
IHiburdtig  Officer,  Bureau  of  the  Insular  Purchasing  Agent. 
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Exhibit  B. 
Statement  of  purchases  paid  for  and  bureau  equipment  and  expcTieefor  Ute  fiscal  year  1! 
[United  S  la  tee  currency!] 


Coal _ $119,567.67 

Lumljer _ _ 91, 613. 78 

Printing _  _  _ 67, 012. 03 

Stationery _ _ 29, 619. 725 

Office  furniture  and  sui>pl(t>s _..  28,855. 155 

Typewriters _ 22,  729. 075 

Safes 5, 323. 32 

Animals,  American 43, 670. 00 

Animala,  native 2,511.34 

Forage _ 47,983.41 

Vehicles _  13, 628,  09 

Harness - 9, 655. 97 

Faints  and  oils 19, 135.  94 

Cement  ami  lime _  _ _ 16, 511. 175 

Freight 7,668.57 

Uniforms,  materials  and  tjimmings 37,037. 11 

CommiBaary  supplies 45, 442. 985 

Medical  supplies _ 7, 731. 41 5 

Miscellaneous  supplies 223,  204. 605 

$ 

Animals - 16, 387. 02 

For^e -..- 15,845,385 

Vehicles - 12,117.18 

Harness _ 3,718.66 

Repairs  te  transportation 1,  767. 31 

Miscellaneous  supplies,  rents,  etc 23,552.715 

Salaries  (including  all  skilled  and  classified  labor  in  trans- 
portation department,  warehouses,  shipping  offices,  and 

general  office) 38, 896,  25 

Wages  (day  labor) 37, 569, 975 

— —      76, 466,  225 

Total  disbursementa _ 987, 754. 81 

Detailed  Btatement  of  didiursemenU  during  Ihe  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  190S,  ehowing 
to  whom  {individwale  or  JhTns)  and  for  what  purpose  paymenit  have  be^n  made. 


■,aSi;sJ  "Sifi."' 

..... 

855,66 

600,00 

EoaarioV,R,d8Penal05ii 

2,037,665 

'■■a 

S 

81,50 

m 
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equipment 
KudeEpensea 

Purchase  of 
supplies. 

S6119S5 

Mariano  Uy  Chaco 

18.00 

1:a:S 

American  Drug  Company 

s'^'n 

lg».81 

"'SS 

California  Lumber  Company 

Belrn,  Meyer  &  Co 

JoeedeGarchth^na 

16.  so 

*PS 

Uiautar^d^^^^iee  Plant 

S'^^Sl.^Sa^?'*'""* 

SS,J76.B8 
7.00 

10,807.72 

Manud  Arias  Bodr^ez 

^'7^"  25 

242  50 

5,0M.16 

2'657M 

SsafaSr.':::;:::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:: 

'""s.m'oo" 

107.93 
1.399.71 

A^olfoEc>enB|^yCa 

13,862.40 

II" 

WHiierBarnea&Co.,  Ltolted 

r^-$ 

23.20 
-^455,895 

12S.00 

10,  son.  96 

3,887.14 

11.38 

?^S^.::::::::::::;::;::::::::::::::::--::::--;:::::::::::;:::::::::: 

M^ 
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I  t„^™"nt 

^S',!S,°' 

(15.  Ml 

Pedro  Jialfealii 

....^^■_"*.. 

Fftiwtlno  Dugue 

SS'S^Sr!"":::;:::: 

I'M.  00 

John  Ranrlrup  ...               ....             

25.00 

Chna  ^dco 

ass-.-.-.-.-.-.: 

s.io 
moo" 

60,00 

^cS'Sii 

153.  &9 

Manna  Plnmbing  Company 

1:!8 

KoneYIckChone  Company.                                  

moo" 

10.00 

#S, 

150.00 

to!  00 

AnJ^o^laRi^jCo 

67.81 

1.6SS 

s 

O.F.Campbell 
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Detailed  statement  of  diebursements  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1903,  showing  lo 
vihom[indimdu(dg  orfiTiM)  and  for  ivhat  purpose  paymerde  have  been  wade — Cont'd. 


..•SL 

ParchHae  of 
supplies. 

suo.oo 

?S;KS'&i^:::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

75.00 
76.'66' 

53.00 

moo 

Wells  AMilno 

McCoDdray  i  Co 

Domingoy  Santos 

4W00 

15,00 

La  Union,  B.  Otampo,  adr 

FmnlcL,  Strong 

|_-^' 

as,  859:24 

^^■^■ 

i,ms6 

SiSSS.::;::::::::::::::::-::;:-:;::;:::::::::::::::::::::::;::;:: 

^:™ 

.76 

150.00 

fiU 

137.60 

a,  776. 19 

^Dac 

i^;'g»" 

1S7.60 

g|SwoCn::::::::::-.:::::::"::::::::::::"::::::::^ 

:::*:»: 

850.00 

12,818.14 

::::::**■:?: 

aSS,iXi»ii:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::--: 

^:!^_ 

a!S1i?«Wa-wi*:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::-::::::::::::: 

'4.'>0.00 
-     B26.S8 

tw 

7sn 

M-W" 
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S.G.Famhuin.BoTd  & 
W.W.  Richards.... 
James  J.  Murphy . . . 


and  China  Telegraph  Company  . . 


L.D.Marflnei 

Thomaa  E. Etuu  &  Co... 


J.  O.  Holcombe,  Cebu  .. 


Tomas  Bla  Loca . . , 


E^ieineei:  officer,  V.  S.  Ai 


American  Book  Company 

Botica  de  Bants  Cruz 

Flint^Bddy  and  Americaa  Trading  Company ., 
£1  Coinerdo 


American  Koreery  Cmnpany  . . 


J.O.VogBlgeBane 

TeBtemcntaiia  de  Boie  y  Bcbadenberg 

TranT^  Vapor  de  Kio  Padg 

WaieiamiiU,  Aasomull  &  Co 

EllTer,Bordett&Co.,NewYor]t 

Josephine  R«ynosa 

ChaiteTGd  Bank  oi  IndlH,  Auslralia,  and  China . . . 

H.T.Hasbim 

PhOippine  cuatoma  sarrlce 

Mariano  Obispo 

Geo.  P.  Ahem 


H.L. 


The  Manila  Railway  Cimipany,  Lim 

Meleclo  Escobar 

Mariano  Moreno 


4a;  oo 

8«.6o 

6s.'6e"' 

55:67" 

28.05 

FrantaarUn 

LaVlndadeTan  Aueo 

Joan  Rodriguez 

The  liwyefa'  Cooperative  PobllsMi^  Company  . . 
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andeipenses 

Purchase  of 
auppliea. 

laBosart 

•168.59 

i6.i9 

17.00 

3,747.125 

72.388.22 

8aS,900.S66 

Statement  ofgalei  and  coUectMns,  Jiscal  year  190S. 
tUuiCed  States  cnrFency.] 

Total  Bales,  per  Exhibit  A $985,274.88 

Total  collections  to  June  30,  1902,  inclusive _ 5818, 824. 64 

Total  accounts  outetandiog  June  30,  1902,  per  Exhibit  A..     149, 770. 19 
Losseedueto  variationain  ttie  Government  rateof  exchange.      16, 680. 06 

985,274.89 

Total  eolieetiona 818,824.64 

Total  deposits  with  treaauier,  P.  A 669,207.58 

ti  hand  June  30,  1902 149,617.06 
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Staiemenl  iHioming  total  gales  made  by  ike  imular  purchasing  agent  to  the  various  hureau* 
and  (feportniente  of  the  insidar  government  for  Jiscal  year  190S,  arid  outstanding  accounts 
June  SO,  I90S. 


Bnreau  of  public  instruction  -  - 

Banls  CrUKbrl'^ 

The  aity  engineer,  Manila 


Theai 


reburei 


Philippine  constabulary 

Attumey-Bensral 

Intendencia  buUding,  cuBlodlan  oi 

The  Philippine  CommlaBioD 

CoUecloi  of  cUBtoms 

The  city  attorney 

City  assessar  and  collector 

Department  of  streets,  parts,  bridges,  docks,  i 
SeparunenC  of  water  supply  and  seweis 


Captain  of  the  port 

Province  of  Caplz 

Forestry  bureau 

pToyince  of  Pampanga 

nntted  Bttttes  Mllifaiy  Prison,  Bactflor  . 
inlamleDto  buUding,  custodian  of  .. 


Ayontai 


hcriit  of  Manila.. 


Woman's  Hospital 


Postmaslei,  Manila 

Civil  service  board 

The  supreme  oouit 

Court  of  first  Instance,  thlrteentli  district,  Zamboanga  , . 

Justice  of  peaoe  court,  Manila 

Province  of  Cavtte 

Impmveraeat  of  Om  port.  Manila 

Department  ofpolioejManila. . . 


nu^  of  Fi 


Municipal  ci 

Province  of  Alhay 

The  Nautical  School 

Deputment  of  buildings  and  illumlna 

Court  of  flnt  Instance,  Manila 

ProrinceofCebn 

The  chief  stgnal  offtcer 

Dliector^general  of  posts 

ProvlncB  of  la  Onifln 

Department  of  Uie  Interior 

Department  of  the  city  schools 

Bnreaii  of  mining 

United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Snrv 
The  qnaisntine  officer 


The  Civil  Hospital 

United  States  Military  I 
Prosecuting  attorney . . 


Province  of  Leyte 

Frovinee  of  Occidental  Negroa  ■ . 

Province  Of  Isabela 

Burean  of  government  laboratori 


provinces  of  Ilocos  Si 

Province  of  Noeva  Ecija 

Province  Of  Bnlacan 

Bniean  of  ethnology  and  natural  history... 

Province  cA  Dooos  Rorte 

Department  of  puUUc  instruction 

Municipal  dispensary  (board  o(  health)  — 

Province  ofMarinduque 

Province  of  Sowogon 


1,742,  g 

8,098-85 

l.l^t 

S  117  M 

194.86 

^'mw 

17, 102.  a 
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hovnng  total  salts  made  by  ike  insular  purchasing  agent  to  the  varwus  bureaus 
rtments  of  &e  ineular  gotiemmant  for  focal  year  190S,  and  miUtariding  acocounU 
June  SO,  iSO^^Continued. 


To  whom  aoia. 

Tola!  sales. 

^ao'SSSiW? 

ei5S.29 

922 

1.93i 

301 
W 

6,83i 
1,26. 

1 

221 

18 

1 

09 

8,100  01 
370  64 

im    11 

SHiO 

9*6,274.89 

' 

T  SO,  190S,  vMh 


1,070,126.380 
3«,  507. 53 
76, 964. 55 
51,102.92 
51,311,825 
24,678.155 


Puiy^haae  of  supplies   Manila 

Tranifere  tc  D  A    Wishington 

Bureau  equipment  and  expense 

Salaries 

Wages 

Refunds  to  treaeurei 

Losses  in  value  of  cash  on  hand  occasioned  by  variations  in  Govern 

ment  rate  of  exchange   fiscal  year  1902  1,351.45 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  1902  a  13, 977. 025 

$1,635,019.8.16 
Chas.  Espb,  Jr. 
Disbursing  Officer,  Bureau  of  the  Insular  Purchaxing  Agent. 

"Cash  on  hand  consists  of  $1,607.55  Unif«d  States  currency,  $29,686.74  local 
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REPORT   OP   THE    PHILIPPINE    COMMISSION.  Y5 
Slateme  a  of  stoik  im  hand  October  1   190S 
[UDltta  btaw  I  tren  t  ] 

Leather  belting  and  hose  fl  678.05 

Blacksmith  and  Cftrpent«r  tools  and  supplies  3  414, 93 

Arms,  ammunition  etc  "  883. 03 

Engmeer'a  su].|.lieB  and  inHtrumenta  10  684. 57 

General  hardware  i^^cultural  implements  and  supplies  31  819.97 

Paints,  oils,  glass  etc  7  855. 14 

Ironandsteel  4'  988.40 

Stationery  and  office  furmture  49  749. 82 

Typewriters  and  supplies  ""O  004. 99 

Transportation  buppliea  and  forage  '1  029. 52 

Electrical  supplies  2  536.  72 

Coal 21  000.00 

Lumber 4     520.00 

Total -  - _ .  _  2h3, 465. 14 

I  hereby  certify  the  above  statement  to  be  correct. 

Fbancis  H.  Garrett, 
Chief  of  Division  of  Property, 
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Exhibit  E. 
KUHICIPAL  BOAED,  CITY  OF  MANILA. 


City  of  Manila,  Office  op  thb  Mfnicipal  Boaiid, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  October  31,  190S. 
The  Honorable  Civil  Goveknor, 

Philippine  Islands,  Manila,  P.  I. 
Sih:  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  eectjon  14,  act  No.  183,  United  States 
Philippine  CommiBsion  (the  Manila  charter),  and  your  verbal  instructione,  the  annual 
report  of  operations  ot  the  city  ot  Manila  for  the  period  from  August  7,  1801,  to  and 
including  September  30,  1002,  under  the  municipal  board,  ifl  herewitb.  respectfully 
transmitted. 
We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

A.  Cruz  Hbbreba, 

PresideiU. 
P.  G.  McDonnell, 

Manher. 
A.  L.  B.  Davieb, 

Member. 


Dnder  section  4  of  act  No.  183  (Manila  charter)  of  the  United  States  Philippine 
Commission,  enacted  July  31,  1901,  the  government  of  the  city  of  Manila  was  vested 
in  a  municipal  board  consisting  ot  three  members  and  a  secretary,  ail  of  whom  were 
appointed  by  the  civil  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  tiie  Philippine  Com- 
mission.    One  of  these  members  was  deaignaled  as  preaideflt. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  by  the  civil  governor  and  confirmed  by 
resolution  of  the  Philippine  Commisdon  on  August  6,  1901,  vie:  Arsenio  Cruz  Herrera, 
president;  Barry  Baldwin  and  William  Tutherly,  members,  and  A.  L.  B.  Davies, 
secretary.  The  provisions  of  the  Manila  charter  went  into  effect  by  proclamation  of 
the  civil  governor  on  August  7,  1901,  upon  which  date  the  members  of  the  board 
took  the  oath  of  olEce,  film  their  bonds,  and  organized  as  the  municipal  board  of  the 
city  of  Manila. 

Brig.  Gen,  George  W.  Davis,  U.  S.  Army,  provost-marshal-general  of  Manila,  in 
acc-oraance  with  General  Orders,  No.  207,  Headquarters  Division  of  the  PhiUppines, 
dated  August  6,  1901,  turned  over  all  property,  funds,  and  records  pertaining  to  tlie 
city  of  Manila  to  the  municipal  board,  the  board  designating  the  various  officers 
appointed  by  the  civil  governor  as  heads  of  the  different  departments  to  take  charge 
of  the  property  and  records  relating  to  their  respective  departments  and  to  assume 
the  duties  thereof. 

On  November  15,  1901,  Barry  Baldwin  presented  his  resignation  as  member  of  the 
municipal  board,  which  was  accepted  by  the  civil  governor,  and  Charles  H.  Sleeper 


s  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.     On  January  4,  1902,  the  resignation  of  Williati 

'^erly  was  presented  and  accepted,  and  the  vacancy  waa  fill"  '""" ■-.■.- 

....    -  ..t  T>        „     "  H.  Sleeper  was  grantecl  leave  o 


cepted,  and  the  vacancy  waa  filled  by  the  appointment 


United  States  on  June  20,  1902,  and  A.  L.  B.  Davies  was  appointed  temporary  mem- 
ber to  act  during  his  absence. 

The  city  government  before  this  time  hadlieen  under  milifary  authority,  and  all 
heads  of  departments  were  military  officers,  and  the  changes  incident  to  the  transfer 
from  military  to  civil  government  necessitated  a  prodigious  amount  of  worli  ot  reor- 
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gaiiination.  JIaiiy  of  the  heaila  of  departments  who  had  been  army  officers  previous 
to  June  30,  1901,  were  still  retained  as  offi;;ial9  under  the  civil  government  and,  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the  departments  in  the  past,  were  of  great  asaistance 
in  the  work  ofreoi^aniKation. 

Many  changes  bave  taken  place  in  the  city  officials  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  report,  all  of  which  are  noted  in  the  reports  of  the  separate  departments.  This 
has  added  to  the  difficulties  of  carrying  on  the  city  work,  as  it  has  been  hani  to  find 
men  in  theee  islands  to  fill  all  vacancies. 

Daring  this  period  thirty-eix  ordinances  have  been  passed  by  the  munieiijal  board, 
covering  many  regulations  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  city.  All  ordinances 
and  orders  of  the  provost-marshal^eneral  were  adopted  and  put  into  effect  and  many 
have  since  been  amended.  All  regulations  necessary  are  being  covered  by  ordinance 
as  fast  as  possible,  ajid  every  endeavor  has  been  made  by  the  board  to  give  justice  to 
all  and  to  protect  the  person  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  Manila. 

The  city  of  iManila  is  organized  info  the  followii^  departmenta: 

Department  of  engineenng  and  public  works. 

Police  department. 

Law  dejMrtment. 

Fire  department. 

Department  of  asseesmente  and  collections. 

Department  of  city  schools. 

Advisoby  Boahd. 

An  advisory  board,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  eleven  districts  of 
the  city  of  Manila,  was  oi^anized  under  the  charter,  and  have  held  regular  sessions 
every  two  weeks  and  numerous  special  sessions  when  the  necessity  arose.  Since  the 
organization  of  this  body  two  new  districts  have  been  added  to  the  city  and  mem- 
bers appointed  to  represent  them,  thus  makina;  thirteen  members  in  all.  This  board 
has  been  a  great  help  to  the  municipal  board  in  the  government  of  the  city,  inas- 
much as  it  has  from  time  to  time  forwarded  sa^estions  and  recommendations  rela^ 
ting  to  conditions  within  the  city  for  consideration  of  the  hoard.  All  the  members 
being  Filipinos,  they  have  come  in  close  touch  with  the  native  popuIatioB,  and  have 
been  able  to  bring  their  petitions  and  necessities  before  the  board  in  such  a  way  as 
to  simplify  the  matter  of  legislation  on  their  behalf.  All  ordinances  have  been 
passed  upon  by  them  before  final  action  by  the  municipal  board,  and  all  large  expend- 
itures, amounting  to  $10,000  and  over,  have  been  submitted  to  them  for  approval. 

Exhibit  A. 

Employees  of  the  oily  of  Manila. 


Iprraident  $4,500 

2  members,  at  $4,500 9,000 

I  secretary - - 3,000 

1  chief  clerk -  - 1. 800 

1  translator..-- - 1.800 

3  clerks,  at  $1,600 -- - -- 4,800 

4  clerks,  at  $1,200 4,800 

2  clerks,  at  $900 1,800 

Smeasengers,  at  $120 360 


1  secretary 1,400 

13  members,  at  $5,  two  meetings  per  month 1,660 


OFFICER. 


1  disbursing  officer 2,500 

1  clerk - 1,600 

1  clerk -- --  1,400 

1  clerk - 1,^0(1 

1  clerk - 1. 000 
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city  attorney f3, 600 


1  assistant  city  attorney. 

2  law  clerks,  at  #l,r"" 

1  translator 

2  clerli*,  at  $900 . . . 


1  prosecuting  attorney 4,SO0 

1  first  assiataiit  prosecnting  attorney 3,500 

1  second  assistant  proaecutinji attorney.. 2, 500 

1  third  asslBtant  prosecuting  attorney 2,250 

1  lourtii  aasiBtant  prosecuting  attorney 2,000 

3  clerka,  at  $1,400  ■. 2,800 

1  clerk 1,200 

2  translators,  at  $1,200 2, 400 

1  messenger 120 


3,500 
2,500 
2,000 


2  clerks  at  $1, 200 

I  messenger 


1  assistant  chief  and  inspector . . 
1  asBistaiit  inspector 


1  assistant  surgeon 

1  chief  clerk 

1  assistant  chief  clerk 

1  property  clerk 

2  stenographers  at  $1,400 

1  interpreter  and  translator 

3  clerks  at  $1,200 

3  clerks  at  $600 

2  interpreters  at  $900 

4  interpreters  at  $600 

2  measei^erB  at  $120 

6  captains  at  $2, 000 

3  lieutenants  at  $1 ,500 

3  Iieut«nant6  at  $1,200 

20  sergeanl«,  fir^^class,  at  f  1, 200  . . 

20  roundsmen  at  1,020 

300  patrolmen  at  $900 

28  sergeants,  third  claaa,  at  $360... 

2K  roundsmen  at  $300 

360  patrolmen  at  $240 


.  4,500 

.  3,600 

-  24,000 

.  20,400 

.  270,000 

.  10,080 
8,400 

.  86,400 


1  detective. 

1  detective 

1  detective 

6  detectives  at  $1,2 
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1  detective _ '  $900 

3  detectives  at  S60!i _ 1 ,  800 

a  detectives  at  $480 _ 1, 440 

6  detectives  at  $240 _  _  _ _ _ _ 1, 440 

1  clerk _ _ 1,200 

1  meBsenger 120 


1  cai ta  n 

3  sergeants  fi    t  cla.      a   41     JO 

3roon<ismei    at$!  O'O 

24  patrolmen  at  J  lOO 

3  sergeants  third    lasa  at  $a60 

3  roundsn  en  at  JaOO 
24(iatrolmen  at  $240 
1  edli  g  master 

1  aasistant  eng  neer 

4  firemen  at  $"40 

8  deck  h^ds  at$!'i 
4  bolt  neo  at  tloO 


I  city  engineer 

4  asMstanta  to  c  t    eng    eer  at  $    'iW 

4  assistants  to  super    tendent  of  streela  at  $1  80 
1  engineer  . . 

1  cliief  clerk 

1  property  clerk 

5  collectors,  ele  t  ic  ana  etc    at  $1  400 

2  clerks,  at  $1  000 

14  clerks,  inspectors  and  nstrument  n  en  at  $1 

3  engineers,  eCe    at  $900 

5  clerks,  storekeepers  etc    at  $720 
12  clerks,  inspectors  etc    at  t  lOO 

1  foreman,  water  servi  e 

2  assistant  engineers  at  $480 
1  storekeeper 

5  clerks  and  super  at«ndent8  market    at  $160 
16  derks,  draftsmen   etc    at$^X 

6  assistant  eng  neers  chief  jan  U.  ra  etc    at  $24C 
1  messenger. 


2  transit  men   at  $1  400  2  800 

5  draftemen  an  1    hain  i  en   at  f  4  0  2  1  H) 

6  ciiainmen  and  rodaien  at  $MI}  1  800 
5  foremen,  at  $600  ^  IKXl 
9  foremen,  at  $420  i  80 
1  captain  and  J  engmeer  of  laun  h  at  $360  "  o 
1  aasistant  engmeer  00 

1  steersman .  ^40 

2  firemen,  at  $180  %0 

3  sailors,  at  $120  60 
1  veterinary  sui^eon  1  500 

3  (harness  maker  blacksmith  wheelwright)  at  f  1  080  3  "40 
5  assistants  to  above  at  $900  4  500 

4  assist«itH  to  abo^  e  at  $300  1  "W 
60  teamsters,  at  $840  50  400 

j  at  $240  24  000 


superinte. 
oilers,  at 


■intendents  of  cemetenei  i 
$240 
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3  firemen,  at  f  192 

2  laljorerB,  at  |210 - - 

2  mechanics,  at  f  480 _ 

40  iaborer8,tit"$i44^;i!^^!!"!! !!!"!!!"!! !!;!!!"!!!!!!'!!!!!!  I!! 

3  pipe  fitters,  at  $300 

1  blackamith - 

17  (pipe  men,  mason,  and  carpenter),  at  $180 

15  pipe  men,  at  |150 _ 

1  


m)  per  day "1 1 2,  OOO 


Eecdp.., 

Amount. 

Expeaditutes. 

A„„.. 

6  199  Ml 
4Re95 

Municipal  board 

Certlfioates  of  cegiatcation 

Fire  depariraent ^ 

8M930  1a 

Vehicle  equipment 
Municipal  court  fines  and  I-es 

and  fees 

Mtsoellaneoua 
City  Bttomevs  fees 

Ee^Jm^on  o*!  Cocheroa 
Pound  receipts 

Bulldlne  pemuls 
Weights  and  measures 
CleamngTaults 

1  Ml  OW,  &i 
551103  62* 

Total 

2,192,970.38 

Total 

2  192  870  38 

aU  moQeys  have 


^y  bave  been  reduced  at  the  reapecl 
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Statement  of  expeiiditmei  of  the  eity  of  Manila  during  the  first  quarler,  _iiscal  year  190S, 
supplemental  to  fiscal  year  1S02. 

[Amoums  eipiesned  In  United  States  purrenoy.) 


»,»..,..„,..„..  «.a,.M™,„. 

July. 

August.    J  Septeoiber 

Tocal. 

869,97 

M.63 

127.80 

'^5 

16:^3 

S7.24 

Tola! 

m.27 

2S.56 

18. 8S 

217. 6fi 

1B8!49 

35.68 

2«.l» 

2,008.36 

36.68 

S!:S 

1,056:84 

1,060.84 

129.89 

galalies 

Evening  school  leather" 
Vfttive  Bf  hool  tea,.hers 

■sy 

iSM 

1,471,79 

Total 

1593-73 

69"  34 

2,192.07 

SaluTiee 

bo^'m 

860 
42 
208 
lOi 

l|9K 

1 

164.21 

386.84 

Special  cholera  police 
TranaportaUon 

6,m49 

120.81 

Total 

lOOli.22 

4,709.02        5,489.?7 

20,211,01 

fiepatro  to  city  bdc^e 

PnrehsM  o(  coal  lor  orematories,  launches,  ale 

Erecto^buIiaingB  dty^nd 
AlteraOon  and  repair oIArranque  Market 

11 
11 

201.  OJ 

305!  33 
4,000.00 

1 

771.60 

3s:i 

«29.29 

869.44 

8,065.86 
loilfl 

"SS! 

'■"^'lo 

^■'ffi'lO 

Faco  police  station 

2,450.00 

S2.55 

30.85 

Si 

170.00 

Total 

,,».«!    »..,.„  |.^m« 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 


Name  of  dej^rtmenta  imd  suMlvletons. 

July. 

August. 

Tolal. 

SSKS 

Ponce  department 

Department  of  engliieerii^  and  public  workB 

26  09 
14  >U9  34 

1  ^'a 

S1S.'S3' 

2,0fi9.9» 

20^211;  01 
24,599.27 

Total 

27  109(B 

14  893  97 

8  795.58 

50,598.63 

Respectfully  HubmitLed. 


Stat^nent  of  expendituret  of  the  cHy  of  Manila  dur 

ng  tUfi 

aq 

varterfa 

sal 

year  190S. 

August. 

September, 

Total. 

Salaries; 

S3, 231.  as 

'497:42 

833.96 

4,^-84 

S5,B8l.2S 

i;4ft 

22I 
3,991 

1 

8,913.08 

13,015.49 

12.019.03 

""»"""""■ 

'^-^ 

Ig 

I 

2:60. 
411 

00 
97 

13:65 

ll,089.3fi 

11,487.66 

22,567.02 

™«™                  ™.».».t™. 

5,237.67 
2  461.82 
194.70 

5,095.59 
8,255.41 
114.40 

^SJm 

l,m62 

10,786.13 

14,832.05 

20.988.20 

511 

102:95 

10,481. 01 

19,842.63 

171.15 

H,613.U 

16,RM.21 

S0.1S9.32 

Salaries^ 

664,08 

4,470,89 
10,324,73 

1.866.16 

'"■tSI*? 

676.30 

- 
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Name  ol  departmeD 


Spectnl  cholera  policem 
Equipment 
Sebret-aerrlce  fund 
General  >uppllea  repalre  c 
MealB  ior  pnsonert 
TraiLsportatlon 


Salaries 

Classified  employ  eea 

Un'lastlfied  employaes 

Ordinari  labor 
Repairs  to  ( Ity  bridges 

Purchase  and  tranipoctation  of  road  material 
Pnichaae  o!  forage 
Ropaiia  to  sewera  and  diains 
Repairs  to  eit;  stablea  and  eorrals 
Purcliaae  of  coal  for  crematories  launches  ete 
Pnicbase  of  tools  hone  etc 
Repairs  to  bamess,  wi«ons  lannches  ete 
Pnrchase  of  matenala  for  sboeing 

MalntenaDce  of  publlo  grounds  and  paAg 

RemoTing  loek  ccualier 

Keps]isloiDaT:tet8andmnnioipaIbiiilditiga 

Supplies,  cleaning  and  care  ol  mnnlolpal  buildings 

M^tenance  of  electtlc-light  eerrice 

Rep^rs  and  Increase  to  electrie-llgbt  service 

Petrotenm  (or  lights  In  pnblic  bnlulnsa 

Majntenauoe  of  d^  ^aier  secvice 

Repaira  to  bridge  of  Spain 

R^ialrs  to  Santa  Croz  Are  station 

Completion  of  Arroceros  shops 

Hire  of  bulls,  caris,  and  drivers - 

fiuppliea  and  materials  for  a 
Offtce  snppliea,  adTertlslng, 

Transportation 

Burial  of  pauper  dead 

Rentals  of  houaee,  lands,  etc 

Telephone  serrice 

Clearing  grounds  ior  new  improvements 

Block  map  of  Manila 

Perdiemsol  city  engineer 


August.         Beptember.  Total. 


B  279  8 


16,604.8 
8,«3.1 


Aggr^ga 


CONSOLIDATION  OP  DEPARTMENTS. 


Name  of  department.                                       August. 

September, 

Total. 

Mumclpol  board                                                                               'n  SS  S 
Law  department                                                                                 11  0S9  SB 
Fire  flepartmenl                                                                                 1*  ^  K 
Department  ol  asaesameots  and  collections                                    14  filB  11 
Department  of  lily  sehools                                                                11  B09  90 
Police  department                                                                            118  "M  » 
Department  oi  engmeerlng  and  publif  works                              14s  6"J  S6 

312, 019.  OS 

|a:| 

ioe;89s!oo 

ii 

;  »...» 

293, 801.90 

623,218.58 

Difbuysing  OMctr,  ilBiiicQiaJ  Bxird. 
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85 

'.  /.,  during 


[Amonnts  exp 

eraed  in  United  States  currency .] 

O^^T- 

Second 
quarter. 

Third 

Fourth 

Aggrssate. 

Sttlflriea— 

«,  100.00 

SS,IJe7.50 
8;612.10 

1,724!  99 
'62S.87 

84,112.60 
2,985,81 

i;o5o:% 

9,004:^ 

85,397.03 
4,778.25 

2, 031!  86 

.i'ii 

37:60 

2,214 
6  080 
2;90( 

20I70; 

1,82( 

485.22 

8.12 

400.00 

Total 

2,m.-ti 

10,793.76 

20,617,79 

27,768,71 

61,919.40 

II 

Boa^so 

75.00 

lis 

2,011.10 
90:00 

?'^S 

^'^:92 

22:fli 

".3T2.20 

m 
2;s74 

709 

1 

8,608.69 

16,366.63 

IB.  683. 94 

20,548.94 

DEPARTMENT. 

1,267.97 

6,940.8S 

xm.7! 

}.m-U 

10,852.37 
'225.99 

26,492.61 

!1 

1 

M6:m 

24.60 

^'ml 

taJ        

1, 283.17 

11,281.25 

17,638.84 

13,821.82 

4J,620.38 

Sa        a- 
to                  ^office  anppiiea 

'■S:!S 

14,285.04 

o-iioo 

14,711.41 
16,611.83 

180.70 

17,134.91 
9,01  .65 
1,442,73 

1 

ta        

5,125.72 

25,560.42 

34,890.43 

27,766.93 

93,333.60 

Sa         =— 

E              school  WaclKT' 
office  EuppUcH 
Co                  penses 

229  90 

1,422.90 
'209:46 

1.0S.99 
175:26 

2;  42?:  59 
167:42 

38:837:27 

2:4.'>a:38 

782.04 

S,1«5  6S 

2S,62&,7« 

20,68^.93 

19,814.99 

66,691.26 

PO        B  DEPABTHBVT 

*    m- 

111 

181    0 

09  74i65 

4,007.79 
92,709.61 

5;624;96 

■III 
III 

6,  mis 

16,362.84 

isssss;~£  ixis"'"" 

Btatlonerv  and  office  auppliea 

^H 

1,661 
i^03* 

U 

2:502.66 
71997.54 
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quarter 

quarter. 

q™E^r. 

qSS. 

Aggregate. 

lOLICEWAETMENT-CntlDl^d 

Equipment 

S8  46".  4S 

81,020.31 

Ill  583.  Bl 

S18,066.68 

Tran  pnrtation 

2:239:38 

Total 

848  380  13 

142  348.16 

133,573.30 

208,064,43 

532,366.02 

Balanea  office  of  the  dlv  engineer 

1  1-18. 34 

4,821.67 

6,312.92 

Office      f    the    supennlendent   if 

streets  etc 

23,439.40 

30,743.63 

OfKce   f  the  superlntenaent  of  water 

7.843.03 

24,989.20 

O^^acy  labor 

1220  6S 

B  "(3.87 

5,623.26 

6,974.38 

19,081.99 

21,800.10 

35,936.9a 

?ss3;ia?i=s^„i. 

1,668.0s 

3: 366! 39 

1«35!S2 

6,666.50 

6,954.M 

4:544.98 

2:091-20 

^1:^:18 

Forage  for  horaes  mules  etc 

U3  42 

8,940.73 

9,014.66 

19,541.47 

5,716.02 

13,456,61 

^iSpoHfltlon 

TM:21 

48.02 

12B.33 

346:97 

'80s:  82 

ElBCttia  lishting 

13,857.60 

3,528.62 

26,716.63 

Miscellaneous  espeneas 

1,601.12 

1,669,03 

68810 

6  S06.'46' 

11, 526!  77 

18,772:01 

14  1182  « 

12  94S.00 

21,637.37 

70.374.07 

Kapalra  to  Harness  wagons,  launchea  el 

1,629.93 

Hire  of  bull  carts 

s:i6S:67 

9,014.83 

112  32 

1795,92 

Care  of  public  build  inga 

3»4!94 

i,92i;o8 

2,913.61 

6:229!  63 

Repairs  to  drains  and  seweo 

154  25 

4  055.99 

1,546-12 

2,267.18 

8,023.M 

Kepalts  to  city  bridges 

1,623.07 

2,694.22 

2,019.23 

'489^96 

mss" 

:4i9:S 

^610  48 

igi.'M 

3,96b!02 

Bante  Ciuz  fire  station 

Banta  Cms  bndge 
Anda  street  maftet 

8634  90 

31  313,'62' 

18,698.44 

1,930:OT 

■     76:576:43 

18.67 

10,798.40 

SiTisorio  market 

I2,8'25.87 

QiUnta  market 
SimlnlnntOBd 

2.058  20 

IT)!  48 

i;§:| 

""s.'mse' 

12,382.68 

Luneta  sea  wall 

490  66 

11.26 

446^60 

Pari-hase  of  horses,  wi«ons  etc 

17  344.36 

21,496.17 

6,712.68 

45:553:21 

Lnneta  «»tte<a 

1,600.00 

Porche-e  of  loi-ws 

■■■4:Bils!9B' 

848  11 

2S8'66' 

Total 

ITWS&O 

1-6  19-.  81 

205,894.83 

242,648,35 

672,546.49 

rotal  expended  during  tb 


RBCAPITULATION  OF 


Department  of  city  schools 

Police  department 

Department  of  engineering  and  public 


208,064.43 
242,648.35 


Respectfully  submitted. 

DlOTDKSINO  OtTJCB.  MDNlCIPiL  B 


Diiburstng  (^fietr,  XuiiKipai  Board. 
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According  to  the  provisioiiB  of  atit  157  and  section  21  of  the  Manila  charter,  the 
board  of  health  for  the  Philippine  Islands  acta  in  this  city  as  a  local  board  of  health, 
notwithstanding  it  caa  not  be  considered  aa  a  subordinate  and  dependent  department 
of  the  municipality  of  Manila.  , 

For  this  reason,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  said  board  sends  its  annual  report 
directly  to  the  insular  government,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  mention  it  to  any 
extent  in  this  report. 

Nevertheless  it  ie  onl^  juat  to  state  that  the  board  of  health  haa  made  itself  worthy 
ot  the  gratitude  of  the  city  bv  the  zeal  and  activity  which  it  displayed  in  combating 
i^iiunst  the  onslaughts  of  bubonic  plague  and  Asiatic  cholera,  as  well  as  to  promote 
public  health.  At  its  proposal  the  municipal  hoard  published  fourteen  ordinances, 
the  titles  of  which  are  as  follows: 

No.  4.  An  ordinance  concerning  infectious  or  contagious  diseases. 

No.  5.  An  ordinance  relating-  to  buildings  and  premises  infected  with  bubonic 
plague. 

No.  6.  An  ordinance  amending  ordinance  No.  3,  entitled  "An  ordinance  relating 
to  registration  and  disposal  of  the  dead." 

No.  8.  An  ordinance  relating  to  fees  to  he  charged  by  the  board  of  health. 

No.  9.  An  ordinance  authorizing  the  board  of  health  to  install  the  so-called  "pail 
conservancy  system"  at  the  expense  of  the  property  owner. 

No.  LI.  An  ordinance  amending  ordinance  No.  6,  entitled  "An  ordinance  relating 
to  diseased  animals." 

No.  12.  An  ordinance  relating  fo  nipa  houses. 

No.  16.  An  ordinance  regulating  tenement  and  lodging  houses. 

No.  18.  An  ordinance  amending  ordinance  No.  8,  entitled  "An  ordinance  regu- 
lating fees  to  be  charged  by  the  board  of  health." 

No.  21.  An  ordinance  prohibiting  the  practice  of  cleaning  ears,  scraping  eyelids, 
or  barberii^  in  ttie  streets,  lanes,  afleya,  and  public  squares. 

No.  22.  An  ordinance  amending  ordinance  No.  4,  entitled  "An  ordinance  concern- 
ing infectious  and  contagious  diseases." 

No.  25.  An  ordinance  relatiiij^  to  barbers,  barberii^,  and  hairdresaing. 

No.  26.  An  ordinance  amending  ordinance  No.  8,  issued  by  the  provoet-marshal- 
general,  entitled  "An  ordinance  establishing  the  department  of  healtli  and  fixing  its 
powers  and  duties." 

No.  30.  An  ordinance  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  city,  in  March  ot  the 
present  year,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  create  special  policemen  to  act  as  agents  of 
the  board  of  health.  Their  number  and  salaries  up  to  the  30th  of  September  ot  this 
year  were  as  follows; 


Month. 

Nu 
plo 

nbet 
jed." 

paid. 

Number 
pl™"d. 

paid. 

ploy&a. 

Ta™' 

100 

8971.98 
7,43'i62 

76 

Si 
til 

HO 

2U 
38 

tl,514.S2 
9,OS4,TS 

as 

l,70fl.92 

.7,166,47 

14,386.23 

81,642.70 

i  put  on  duty  March  22,  and  June  11  all  ot  the 


Dbpaktmbnt  op  Enoinberino  and  Public  Works. 

The  report  of  the  department  ot  engineering  and  public  works  is  i(ivenin  twoparta, 
the  first  part  covering  the  period  from  August  7,  1901,  to  Jun-^  ^'J,  1902,  and  the  sec- 
ond part  covers  the  period  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  fisca-^  year  1903,  Jnly  1  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  statement  of  expe^iditures  ot  the  department  la 
rendered  both  in  UnitedStatescurrencvand  in  local  ciu'^DCy.  This  double  statement 
y  by  the  changes  in  the  ratio  and  the'-.^^ot  that  certain  moneys  were 
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appropriated  in  gold  iinil  to  be  expended  in  the  same  currency,  and  others  were 
appropriated  and  expended  in  local  currency.  The  total  espenditurea  of  the  depart- 
ment for-the  period  from  August  7, 1901,  to  Septemher  30, 1902,  amounts  to  $804,930. 18, 
this  being  the  lai^t  sum  oi  money  expended  in  any  of  the  city  departments.  The 
dilapidated  condition  of  Manila  voider  ordinary  times,  made  vaatlj;  worse  by  neglect 
durmK  the  siege  and  insurrection,  as  well  as  b^  the  lack  of  organization  during  the 
first  few  months  after  the  organization  of  the  city,  rendered  a  vast  amount  of  eipen- 
pive  repair  hnmediately  necessary.  The  military  government  undertook  the  building, 
HP  of  streets  which  hai  become  full  of  holes,  the  repair  of  drains  and  buildings,  the 
ili^poeal  of  garbage  and  refuse  and  all  other  work  pertaining  tc  the  care  of  the 
i'ity,  and  manag^  to  put  things  in  a  fairly  presentable  shape,  clean  at  least,  by 
''    e  civil  government  was  established.    This  was  an  enormous  task,  and  the 


officers  who  performed  it  can  not  be  too  highly  praised.  Since  the  7th  of  August 
the  department  of  engineering  and  public  worts  has  devoted  the  lar^t  part 
iif  the  time  to  simple  maintenance  And  repair.  New  constructions  and  miprove- 
luente  have  been  planned,  but  have  necessarily  been  laid  aside  for  the  present  in 
order  to  enable  the  department  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  keeping:  up  a  clean 
and  healthful  city  and  attending  to  the  ui^nt  reforms  found  necessary  in  every  dis- 
trict. The  tabulated  statement  which  forms  the  first  pa^  of  the  detailed  report 
hIiows  the  new  public  buildings  that  have  been  constructed  or  repaired  during  the 
year.  The  cost  of  labor  and  material  has  risen  to  such  figures  that  construction  of 
any  kind  is  esceedingly  expensive  and  difficult.  The  department  has  found  the 
greatestdifficultyinobtainingsuitabieengineersand  assistants  to  carry  on  the  skilled 
work.  The  department  has  never  been  completely  equipped  with  officers  and  has 
fiufiered  correspondingly.  From  lime  to  time  the  office  nas  drawn  on  the  supply  of 
l>rovincial  supervisors,  but  this  method  is  not  satisfactory,  as  it  merely  amounts  to 
aiding  the  city  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces.  The  salaries  paid  are  considered  just, 
and  the  civil  service  board  states  that  no  difiiculty  is  anticipated  as  soon  as  regular 
examinations  be^in  at  Washington  and  other  places  in  the  Lnited  States.  The  great 
demand  for  engineers  in  China  and  in  everjf  part  of  the  archipelago  where  new 
industries  are  being  developed  has  cAused  Manila  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  recruiting 

Joint,  and  if  some  restriction  such  as  is  provided  in  act  224  of  the  United  Stales 
hilippine  Commission  were  i»t  in  force  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  hold 
thfee  men  to  their  i>ositions,  for  the  others  temporarily  provide  them  with  places 
pa\ing  greater  salaries,  which  naturally  would  induce  them  to  leave  the  municipal 

The  condition  of  the  water  service  throughout  the  city  renders  a  great  amount  of 
work  and  considerable  expense  immediately  necessary.  Further  on  in  the  report 
are  detailed  statements  regarding  the  water  consumption  and  the  ui^nt  need  of  an 
increase  in  the  pumping  facilities,  as  well  as  an  extension  of  the  actual  pipe  system. 
The  board  deems  itexceedingly  important  that  acompetent  engineer  shafl  be  engi^ied 
to  plan  a  proper  water  and  sewerage  system  tor  the  city,  and  such  an  official  should 
not  be  hampered  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  city  engineer.  Manila  being  in  many 
parts  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  without  any  hi^h  ground  in  the  near  vicinity, 
raises  a  very  delicate  engineering  problem.  Th'e  Philippine  bill  permits  the  raising 
of  $4,000,000  in  bonds  to  be  devoted  to  the  installation  of  a  sewer  and  water  s^-stem. 

During  the  jear  great  activity  has  been  noticeable  in  the  repairing  of  old  buildings 
and  constructing  new  ones,  "nie  imposition  of  the  land  taxes  for  the  first  time  has 
brought  property  ownere  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  either  improving  their 
proi>erty  in  order  to  realize  on  it  or  selUng.  Manv  of  the  large  landowners  who 
have  held  most  valuable  parts  of  the  city  for  years  without  improvement  of  any  kind 
have  been  obliged  to  sell  in  order  to  meet  their  taxes,  and  landia  being  redistributed. 
During  the  quarter  July  1  to  September  30  permits  for  new  buildings  and  repairs  to 
old  were  issued  to  the  value  of  $634,585  United  States  currency.  It  is  expected  that 
the  next  quarter  will  be  still  greater.  All  places  are  rapidly  renting  and  the  popula- 
tion is  reaching  out  from  the  crowded  streets  to  the  more  healthful  suburbs.  The 
installation  of  an  electric  railroad,  franchise  for  which  is  about  to  be  advertised,  will 
develop  the  outlving  portions  of  the  city  with  great  rapidity. 

The  filthy  conditions  of  some  of  the  quarters  of  the  old  city,  and  especially  in  the 
distn*ty  of  Einondo  and  Tondo,  which  are  very  laigely  inhabited  by  the  poorest 
classes  of  iThinese  and  Filipinos,  caused  these  places  to  become  r^ular  pest  holes 
during  the  cholera  epidemic.  It  was  practically  beyond  human  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish the  cleanioc;  of  these  germ-infested  points.  "Great  numbers  of  filthy  shacks 
and  moldy  stone  hi.-.uses  were  destroyed,  in  all  cases  the  owners  receiving  damt^res 
therefor,  and  this  lana  has  been  cleaned  and  rendered  habitable.  On  part  of  the 
city  land  the  board  has  decided  to  construct  a  tenement  house  as  an  experiment,  to 
cost  about  $6,800  United  St»ites  currency.  It  is  proposed  to  house  people  at  a  cost 
no  larger  than  that  which  tliey  are  paying  at  the  present  time  for  filthy  hovels  built 
over  swampy  lands. 

Ho.-eao;,  Google 
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Great  quantities  of  American  lumber,  especially  pine  and  redwood,  are  being 
imported  and  taking  the  place  of  the  native  lumber.  They  are  especially  useful  in 
cheap  POnBtructions  and  are  used  mainly  in  the  upper  atori^,  away  from  the  damp 
and  insect  peata.  However,  it  ia  probable  that  tiie  wholesale  introduction  of  materi^ 
so  inflammable  in  comparison  with  Pliilippine  lumber  will  cause  insurance  rates  to 
increase. 

The  board  has  petitioned  the  civil  government  for  permission  for  the  opening  of 
suitable  gates  into  the  old  Walled  City,  as  the  narrowness  of  the  present  apprtechea 
causes  a  great  congestion  of  traffic.  Plane  have  already  been  submitted  for  these 
openings,  to  be  finished  in  a  manner  that  will  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the  old 
style  of  stonework.  The  completion  of  the  harbor  works  will  probably  cause  the 
razing  of  certain  portions  of  the  wall  now  facing  on  the  Malecon  drive  and  will 
undoubtedly  necessitate  more  gates  at  this  side  of  the  city. 

No  city  was  ever  more  in  n^d  of  playgrounds  or  recreation  fields  where  the  gen- 
eral public  may  seek  amusement  and  exercise.  The  natives  of  the  islands  take 
readily  to  games,  and  with  little  encouragement  would  develop  keen  rivalry  in  many 
of  the  sports  at  the  present  time  confinrf  to  the  American  and  foreign  population. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  ordinary  healthful  exercises  and  diversion,  the  great  army  of 
clerks  and  officials  and  the  rapidly  increasii^  American  and  fore^n  population  find 
but  litUe  to  do  after  ofBce  hours  beyond  going  to  clubs  or  driving,  and  both  are 


The  board  is  preparing  ]>lans  tor  converting  the  large  field  in  front  of  the  Luneta, 
known  as  Camp  Wallace,  into  a  recreation  ground  open  to  everyone,  where  such 
sports  as  baseball,  football,  cricket,  polo,  and  lawn  tennis  may  be  enjoyed.  A  part 
of  the  field  will  be  devoted  to  a  children's  playground,  modeled  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble after  similar  places  in  the  United  States.  There  is  in  preparation  a  plan  for  a 
city  park,  laid  out  with  broad  drives  and  walks,  and  also  an  aviary  and  zooli^cal 
reserve,  and  all  other  elements  of  a  modern  park.  With  the  introduction  of  an  elec- 
tric railroad  such  places  would  be  accessible  to  everyone. 

Under  the  ca,re  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Mehan,  assistant  superintendent  of  streets,  in 
chaise  of  parks  and  street  cleaning,  the  botanical  gardens  on  the  Paseo  de 
Bagtimbayan  have  been  improved  and  extended  until  they  approach  their  former 
stale  under  Spanish  management.  Or^inally  this  park  had  many  beantiful  trees  and 
plants  and  a  splendid  collection  of  orchids,  but  nearly  all  of  these,  with  the  exception 
of  the  iai^r  trees,  were  destro;fed  during  the  siege  of  the  city  and  the  insurrection. 
In  this  park  are  located  the  residences  of  the  city  engineer  and  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  streets.  During  the  last  few  months  the  deer  park  has  been  completed, 
neatly  fenced  with  wire,  and  containing  a  number  of  deer  of  different  kinds  from  the 
various  islands  of  the  archipelago.  There  is  also  a  monkey  cage,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  animals  and  building  are  being  added  to.  Thisisa  very  popular  resort  with 
all  classes,  especially  the  Filipinos,  and  it  is  expected  to  rapidly  enlarge  it. 

During  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1902,  plans  were  approved  tor  the  follow- 
ing public  buildiiigs:  The  fire  station  in  the  district  of  San  Nicolas,  to  coat  (12.000; 
the  city  morgue,  $5,000;  a  bridge  over  the  Binondo  Canal,  $12,000;  school  buildings, 
$20,000;  central  fire  station,  $20,000.  The  money  was  requested  in  the  estimate  of 
appropriation,  and  awaits  the  action  of  the  Commission.  The  bridge  across  the 
Binondo  Canal  has  been  designed  to  relieve  traffic  at  a  point  where  it  is  most  con- 
gested alone  the  river  front.  It  wiU  furnish  a  means  of  communication  between  the 
Eacolta  and  the  business  houaes  near  it  and  the  custom-house  and  office  of  the 
captain  of  the  port  At  the  present  time  two  small  ao-called  ferries  are  in  operation. 
These  are  scows  about  10  feet  long,  poled  by  natives,  and  a  nominal  fee  of  1  cent  is 
charged  for  a  fare.  The  most  direct  communication  is  by  means  of  a  long  detour  to 
Calle  San  Fernando,  and  this  consumes  ten  minutes  in  order  to  drive  from  Plaza 
Cervantes  to  the  custom-house,  whereas  with  the  new  bridge  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
not  more  than  three  minutes. 

At  the  end  of  May  Captain  McGregor,  C.  E.,  U.  8.  Army,  was  temporarily  detailed 
on  duty  in  this  department  and  relieved  of  his  military  service.  He  has  carrieil  on 
the  work  since  that  date,  and  laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  only  a  tem- 
porary appointee,  he  baa  neverthelesa  brought  about  many  reforms  and  improve- 
ments. He  found  the  department  in  a  somewhat  disorganized  state  and  has  placed 
it«n  a  fairly  sound  basis.  By  a  system  of  concentration  of  the  work  he  has  curtailed 
many  of  the  duties  formerlj' falling  to  assistants  in  the  department  and  relieved  some 
of  the  ofiicers  of  responeibilities  which  were  previously  widelv  distributed.  In  this 
particular  the  exi>erience  has  not  shown  great  success,  but  witHa  loi^r  time  it  might 

Erove  advantageous.  The  dty  should  have  its  own  permanent  city  en^neer,  and  the 
oard  has  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  such  an  official  through  the  agency  of  tlie  civil-, 
service  board.  The  supply  of  military  engineers  in  the  islands  is  small  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  work  that  lies  before  them,  and  the  commanding  general  is  anxious 
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that  all  of  his  engineers  should  employ  their  time  in  work  properly  pertaining  to  the 
Er^ineer  Uorpe. 

The  city  expresses  ita  heartv  thanks  for  hia  kindneaa  in  detailing  an  engineer  offi- 
cer for  city  work  under  sucn  circumstances.  Attached  is  an  abstract  of  public 
improvements  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1902;  also  &  statement  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  department;  also  a  set  of  photographs  illustrating  the  various  works  of 
the  department  and  some  of  the  buildings. 

The  department  employs  about  1,714  laborers,  divided  mainly  Into  officers, 
mechanics,  and  laborers.  Laborers  are  paid  $1,  80  cents,  and  60  cents  per  day,  while 
a  tew  subordinate  assistants  receive  50  cents  and  40  cents  a  day.  Wages  are  paid 
monthly.  Ordinary  labor  is  plentiful,  while  skilled  labor  is  scarce.  On  the  whole, 
Filipino  labor  has  been  very  sncceagful,  but  its  valne  has  been  considerably  ham- 
pered by  the  numerous  fiestas  and  the  after  effecTa,  such  as  laziness  and  extended 
aljsencee.  No  Chinese  are  employed.  The  day  consists  of  eight  hours'  work.  The 
labor  costs  about  25  per  cent  more  than  it  does  in  the  United  States  and  is  of  an 
interior  quality. 

AbUract  of  public  improvements  for  year  ending  June  SO,  1902. 

Cbmpfeied.— Divisoria  market,  Quinta  market,  Santa  Cruz  bridge,  Herran  street 
market  (extensive  repairs). 

Under  oonslructlon. — Anda  street  market,  city  pound  and  police  station,  city  shops, 
Arranque  street  market  (extensive  repairs). 

Under  contract,  work  not  beg»n  or  material  not  delivered. — Police  station,  Paco;  repairs 
to  bridge  of  Spain  (repaving);  garbage  crematory;  automatic  weighing  machine  for 
matadero;  10  street  sprinkling  wagons. 

Hans  cmnpkted  for. — Central  flre  station;  addition  to  city  stables;  schoolhouae, 
ToQdo;  Bchoolhouse,  Gagalagin;  Boulevard,  Calle  Iris  to  Azrarraga;  municipal  lene- 
mentfl;  city  moi^e. 

ExpendUurea,  departjiwnt  of  engineering  and  piihlii:  viorks. 


J^e  30,  im 

July  1,190-2,  to 
Sept.  30, 1902. 

ASS 

•Ms 

m[ii44.  87 

|43o!70 
,076.40 
,949.45 

'674!d4 
8^34 

III 

170  00 

LoixU  cwreaoj/. 

21,    5,07 

I'      Sfi9 

3,551  50 

697  146  76 
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EBPOKT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 
Department  op  ENoraBKRiNG  A«I>  Pcblio  Works. 
(Under  the  charge  of  Mr. 

E.  C.  WBEBLEK,  first  aS9uu>iiL 

Engineers,  since  that  date.] 

The  work  of  this  department  of  the  city  government  is  subdivided  as  tollowa; 
Water  sixmily  and  sewere,  street  conBtnietion  and  repair,  street  cleaning  and  care  of 
parks,  buildmgs  and  illumination. 

Under  the  provoat-marBhal-general  the  above  branches  were  separate  departments, 
each  having  ite  own  recordB.  The  city  charter  consolidates  these  branches  under  the 
department  of  engineering  and  public  works,  under  the  city  engineer. 

These  offices  maintdned  separate  records  and  kept  separate  accounts  up  to  June  1, 
1902,  at  which  time  they  were  consolidated  into  one  administrative  oflSce.  Mr. 
Claude  Lindaey,  formerly  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  "streelfi,  parks,  bridges,  docks, 
and  wharves,  was  appointed  chief  clerk  in  the  department  of  engineering  and  pub- 
lic works,  and  Mr.  George  P.  Nieman,  formerly  clerk  in  chai^  of  property  in  the 
office  of  streets,  parks,  bridges,  docks,  and  wharves,  was  appointed  property  clerk 
in  this  department 

The  above  arrangement  already  shows  advant^es  over  the  old  method,  in  the 
expediting  of  work  by  better  access  to  records,  and  by  relieving  the  assistant  engi- 
neers and  superintendents  of  the  ofBce  administration.  The  various  repair  shops 
and  storerooms  of  the  different  branches  of  the  department,  which  were  scattered 
over  the  city  in  difierent  localities,  are  gradually  being  discontinued  and  this  work 
concentrated  at  the  site  of  the  new  consolidated  shops  on  Arroceroa  street. 

When  this  is  accomplished  all  repairs  will  be  made  under  efficient  supervision, 
waste  of  raaterial  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  a  material  reduction  made  in  the  num- 
ber of  requisitions  that  have  been  going  from  this  department  into  the  office  of  the 
insular  purchasing  agent. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  owing  to  certmn  inherent  difficulties  the  disadvantages 
to  this  department  of  a  separate  purchasing  department  have  far  outweighed  the 
advantages.  While  the  10  per  centum  does  not,  als  things  considered,  cover  tiie  cost  to 
the  purSiasing  department  of  delivery  of  supplies  to  tne  city,  the  uniform  diatribu- 
tioQ  of  this  cost  IS  unjust  ia  some  works — for  example,  while  it  is  a  saving  to  tbe 
water  supply  in  the  matterof  hauling  coal,  it  is  an  extra  burden  on  the  work  of  every 
other  branch  of  this  department.  In  addition  to  the  above  much  delay  and  expense 
is  often  caused  in  repair  work  by  beinn  obliged  to  suspend  work  for  several  days  or 
loi^r  until  articles  can  be  purebred  through  the  proper  department. 

It  is  reconmaended  that  the  city  be  granted  authority  to  purchase  direct,  under  the 
charter  restrictions  as  to  contracts,  such  supplies  as  can  be  purchased  in  the  city,  or 
at  least  to  an  amount  per  month  to  cover  emergencies. 


,  ^  !S  of  administration  in  street  work,  the  city  is  divided  into  six  districts, 
as  follows:  1,  Intramuroa;  2,  San  Nicolas;  3,  Tondo;  4,  Santa  Cruz  and  Quiapo; 
5,  San  Miguel  and  Sampaloc;  6,  Ermita  and  Malate  and  Paco. 

It  is  estimated  that  tne  city  haa  some  140  kilometers  of  streets.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  business  streets,  which  are  paved  with  granite  blocks,  and  streets 
in  the  outlying  districts,  which  are  unimproved,  they  are  all  constructed  of  macadam. 

The  dty  quarry  at  Binangonan  has  not  furnished  sufficient  stone  for  the  work,  and 
the  supply  has  been  supplemented  by  a,  contract  for  hand-broken  stone.  This  stone 
is  not  of  uniform  quality,  being  taken  from  where  the  native  laborer  can  get  it  easiest, 
usually  along  the  shores  of  the  Laguna,  and  the  results  of  the  work  are  correspond- 
ingly unsatisfactory. 

A  new  quarry  site  has  been  selected  on  the  island  of  Talimj  a  larger  crusher,  with 
a  capacity  of  40  cubic  meters  per  hour,  has  been  ordered,  and  it  is  expected  the  plant 
willcie  in  working  order  by  October  1,  or  before.  This  will  give  the  city  a  better  and 
uniform  class  of  material,  and  also  furnish  a  good  quality  of  screenings  to  replace  the 
present  poor  quality  of  river  ^vel  used  for  surfacing. 

In  addition  to  current  repairs,  the  following  construction  and  reconstruction  has 
been  accomplished  with  the  limited  funds  and  transportation  facilities  available: 
Calle  Cervaatee  (rebuilt)  from  CaUe  Bilibid  to  La  Loma  Cemetery,  4  kilometers; 
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including  approaclies  to  Santa  Cruz  Bridge,  1.73  kiioineterB;  total  area  repaired  and 
reconstructed,  369,332  square  meters. 

The  rebuilding  o£  the  road  along  the  southern  boundarj'  of  the  city,  between 
Manila  and  Paaay,  has  recently  been  undertaken. 

The  old  open  arains  and  curbs  of  soft  Guadaloupe  stone  are  beii^^  replaced  aa  fast 
as  time  and  funds  will  permit,  with  cement  drain-pipea  and  gutters  and  cement  curbs. 
Most  of  the  old  gutters  liave,  through  settling  or  other  causes,  lost  all  of  the  slope 
they  originally  had.  Many  of  them  were  laid  without  reference  U>  slope,  especially 
in  the  lower  portions  oi  the  city,  and  the  water,_  contaminated  by  discharge  from  the 
house  drains,  stands  continuously  in  these  drains  in  many  streets  during  the  year, 
being  especiallji  offensive  and  dangerous  during  the  dry  season. 

A  direct  relation  is  easily  traceable  between  the  existence  of  these  open  aide  drains 
and  the  frequency  of  cholera  cases  in  many  dirtricte. 

During  the  year  the  following  quantities  of  gutters,  pipes,  and  curbs  were  laid; 
Pipes,  20  to  30  centimeters,  1,743  meters;  gutters,  30  to  40  centimeters,  935  meters; 
curbii^,  750  meters. 

In  many  cases  it  is  found  that  closed  street  drains  have  been  made  the  outlet  fur 
house  sewers,  and  in  some  cases  this  has  been  attempted  recently,  without  authority. 
This  is  no  longer  jiermitted,  and  whenever  the  condition  is  found,  other  disposal  of 
the  sewage  is  provided  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  small  bridges  over  the  esteros,  45  in  number,  have  been  kept  in  repair  by  the 
street  force. 

Road  material  used:  Broken  stone,  31,257.58  cubic  meters;  gravel,  9,774.24  cubic 
meters;  old  material,  2,239.18  cubic  meters. 

Area  repaired  and  rebuilt,  359,331.85  square  meters. 

Average  daily  transportation:  Wagons,  14;  carif ,  12. 

Average  daily  labor;  Supervisory,  31;  ordinary,  510. 


[Mr.  J.  C,  Mbhan,  assistant  supertutfindeni,  fn  charge.) 

This  work,  notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  is  steadily  iinproving.  Owing  partly 
to  lack  of  transportation  and  partly  lo  the  fact  that  this  branch  of  the  city  work  has 
not  been  given  its  proper  place  in  the  organization  of  the  department,  the  refuse 
from  street  cleaning  and  that  obtained  by  collection  of  house  garbage  have  never 
been  separated. 

For  such  as  is  taken  to  sea  this  makes  no  material  difference;  but  with  the  exist- 
ing system  of  disposal  only  about  21  per  cent  is  taken  to  sea,  19  per  cent  being 
cremated,  and  about  60  per  cent  (garbage  and  street  sweepings)  dumped  in  low  places 
in  tbe  suburbs. 

The  city  possesses  at  present  two  crematories,  crude  affairs,  and  expenBi\  e  to  operate. 
They  handle  about  45  tons  of  refuse,  their  capacity  being  materially  lessened  r>y  the 
presence  of  theatreet  sweepings,  which  clt^  the  grates  and  cut  down  the  «>a=umption 
generally. 

Contract  has  been  let  (July  10,  1902)  for  a  crematory  to  be  famished  from  the 
United  States  with  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons  per  month,  which  will,  it  is  thought,  be 
ready  in  one  year's  time.  Present  indications  are  that  with  a  proper  separation  of 
refuse  there  would  be  some  2,0iXI  tons  per  month  Uiat  should  be  cremated 

As  before  stated,  about  21  per  cent  of  the  refuse  now  collected  is  sent  to  sea.  The 
present  plan  consists  of  a  damping  tioard  at  the  Maestranza  wharf  and  two  scows. 
They  are  towed  to  sea  by  the  department  launch,  which  also  tows  stone  from  the 
quarry  on  the  Laguna.  The  scows  are  about  12  years  old,  and  should  be  supple- 
mented by  additional  scows  before  they  fail  entirely.  Three  additional  scows  and  a 
separate  launch  are  needed  for  this  work. 

The  dumps  in  the  suburbs  have  been  cooiplwned  of  in  some  instances  by  the 
board  of  health.  They  are  considered  especially  dangerous  during  the  present  chol- 
era epidemic.  Every  effort  within  the  means  at  hand  is  made  to  keep  tnem  covered 
with  earth  or  sand  as  far  ae  possible,  but  they  are  objectionable. 

All  principal  streets  in  the  city  have  been  cleaned  twice,  and  some  three  and  four 
times  dmly.  On  many  of  the  streets  the  work  is  greatly  increased,  especially  in  the 
suljurbs,  by  the  fact  that  the  citizens  do  not  comply  with  the  ordinance  relative  to 
placing  house  garbage  and  refuse  in  cans.    Often  it  is  thrown  directly  on  the  streets. 
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The  disposition  of  the  material  by  districts  is  as  follows: 


District 

K«n.. 

Lo^Uonofdump. 

Bispo^l. 

IntramuroB 

MafBtranza  wharf 

Towoa  to  eea- 

FiUlng. 

1 

The  district  subdivision  has  been  recently  continued  farther  down,  making  subdis- 
tricts  under  foremen.  The  use  of  handcarts  in  the  subdistricts  for  collection  will 
also  increase  the  efficiency.  Much  more  could  be  done  than  at  present  with  the 
present  oi^anization  if  sufficient  transportation  were  available,  with  its  140  kilo- 
meters of  streets  to  clean  and  maintain  the  department  of  ei^neering  and  public 
works  has  but  113  head  of  stock  in  its  stables. 

The  city  has  advanced  in  cleanliness  beyond  the  point  where  bull  carte  can  be  used 
advantageously  except  in  the  suburbs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  different  classy  of  work  performed; 
Average  daily  labor: 


do 

Disposal  of  as  follows: 



Animals,  etc.,  cremated: 

American  horses  and  mules 

umber.. 

Total 

2, 6-22 

51 

80 

30, 192 


Total  area  streets  sprinkled square  n 

Cost  of  sprinkling  1,000  equate  meters _ 

Average  daily  transportation: 

Department  wagons _ _  


The  present  park  area  of  the 

city.i 

mproved  and  unimproved,  is: 

Name. 

Square 

CondittoQ. 

KrmHa  Part 

<.f 

Improved. 

4i 

Improved  since  Ai^ust  7. 

UnimproTed. 

Improved  slnoe  August?. 

Parily  iropiOTecL 
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The  total  amount  available  for  the  year  for  care  and  improvement  has  been  $12,420. 

All  of  the  park  area  has  been  kept  clean  and  in  good  condition;  in  the  improved 
parlts  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  reeodding  worn  places,  to  more  thorough, 
pprinklii^  of  driveways,  and  cutting  dead  branches  from  trees,  beaidea  many  smaller 
details. 

Watering  all  parks  during  the  dry  eeaaon  waa  done  at-night,  and  much  attention 
was  given  to  the  watering  of  trees  along  many  of  the  drives.  The  beneflcial  effect 
Wits  readily  seen  in  the  appearance  of  the  fobage  during  the  latter  part  of  the  dry 

The  Luneta  especially  has  required  conatant  attention  to  sustain  the  wear  incident 
to  its  daily  uae  by  thousanda  of  people.  The  footpaths  are  not  entirely  satiafactory, 
owing  to  the  class  of  material  used  in  their  manufacture.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
correct  this,  and  alao  aome  treea  will  be  placed  in  this  park  as  soon  aa  the  wet  season 
will  admit  of  safely  moving  trees  of  auffldent  size. 

As  soon  as  funds  will  admit  the  ground  in  the  unimproved  portion  of  the  botanical 
garden  should  tie  raised.  The  ground  is  too  low  to  admit  of  draining,  and  the  rai.sed 
walks  CAuae  water  to  stand  in  many  places  throughout  the  rainy  season.  This  park 
can  be  made  one  of  the  moat  attractive  spots  in  the  city. 

The  following  summary  ahowa  the  total  labor  performed  during  the  year  on  care 
and  improvement  of  parks: 

Ordinary  labor _ da}^..  36, 162 

Superintendence - do 3,312 

Total  area  cleaned aquare  meters-  -  38, 185, 920 

Total  area  moved - - do 980, 292 

Total  area  graded  and  sodded _._ do 11,530 

Total  area  walks  repaired do 24, 000 

Drains  iaid metere, .  380 

Avert^  dmiy  transportation: 

Mule  carts 4 

Bull  carls 10 

In  addition  to  the  regular  city-park  work,  the  grounds  of  the  Malacafian  Palace 
have  been  improved  by  the  regular  park  force.  The  lawns  were  graded  and  sodded, 
the  walks  raised  and  rebuilt,  storm  drains  laid,  etc.  Much  remains  to  be  done  at 
the  eastern  end,  where  filling  ia  needed.  The  total  cost  of  this  work,  which  is 
included  in  the  total  espenditure  for  park  work  above,  was; 

Material - -.-- -..  $1,910.00 

Labor 1,849.00 

Transportation -.         439. 44 

Total 4,198.44 

CSMI^KAIES, 

This  department  has  had  chai^  of  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Paco  ajid  La 
Loma  cemeteries  since  April  1,  1902.  The  flrst-named  cemetery  has  a  system  of 
vaults,  or  niches,  in  which  the  bodies  are  walled  up,  and  where,  under  the  Spanish 
Government,  they  remained  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  aa  much  longer  as  the 
rental  was  paid.  When  the  rent  ceased  the  remains  were  taken  out  and  thrown  on 
a  pile  in  the  rear  of  the  cemetery.  The  practice  of  emptying  the  niches  is  still  con- 
tinued, but  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  provide  additional  burial  space,  and  instruc- 
tions have  been  given  to  have  the  exhumed  remains  cremated.  The  unsightly  pile 
of  hones  has  heen  removed. 

At  l^a  Loma  there  are  no  vaults,  bodies  being  buried  in  the  ground. 

The  number  of  burials  tor  the  three  months  April  i  is  aa  followa; 

Paco -.-- 128 

La  Loma 1,144 

Total 1,272 

The  above  cemeteries  are  badly  in  need  of  repair.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
renovate  them  and  make  what  repairs  are  necessary. 
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Cakx  o¥  Pdblic  and  Ebnted  Buildings  and  Illumination. 

[Mr.  L.  A.  DoBBiHaTON,  euperintendeiil  In  charge.] 

There  are  at  present  rented  by  the  city  the  following  buildingB  tor  public  purposes: 

Bor  Echool  purposes 23 

For  police - - - 10 

Kor  moi^e I 

For  Biiperint«ndentfi  of  cemeteries 2 

Two  pieces  of  land  are  rented  for  market  purposes  and  one  tor  a  crematory. 

During  ttie  year  leases  have  been  made  for  the  following  buildings: 

Schoolhoiises 4 

Police  stations 2 

Storehouse -- I 

During  the  year  the  following  rented  buildii^  have  been  vacated  and  the  leases 


School  buildingB 10 

Police  stations 15 


Storehouse -- I 

All  public  and  rented  buildings  used  by  the  dty  have  been  daily  cleaned  and 
cared  for.  Their  general  sanitary  condition  has  been  very  good.  The  following 
minor  repairs  have  been  made: 

dty  Halt. — One  case  for  shelves,  5  tables,  8  benches,  2  large  partitions,  5  lai^  book- 
shelves, 2  cases  ot  5  drawers  each,  a  pay  counter,  1  bulletin  board,  1  measming 
stand,  and  an  easel  for  large  map  of  city,  manufactured.  Two  lai^e  bookcases  altered 
and  repaired. 

Matadero. — Superintendent's  quarters  were  overhauled  and  repaired,  re-covered 
with  cloth  inside,  and  painted  inside  and  outside.  Crematory  was  temporarily 
repaired. 

Qumpo  QkW  School. — Cut  two  openings  in  comer  of  building  and  built  awnings 
over  them.  Cut  hole  in  ceiling  of  one  room  to  ventilate  building.  Cemented  floor 
and  outside  of  water-closet  and  repaired  two  faucets. 

Qimtpo  Bi/y^  School. — Cemented  fl.oor  of  water-closet. 

Quinta  Market. — Constructed  roof  to  quarters  of  superintendent. 

Ma(iUe  nalivepolwe  gtalion. — Kepaired  walls  and  cornice  over  door  in  main  entrance. 
Tore  out  old  board  floor  in  one  room  and  tile  floor  in  water-closet,  repairing  same 
with  new  boards. 

Postigo  iVwoii. -"-Built  i  cells  and  made  miscellaneous  repairs  to  6  doors  and  fo 
sewers.     Secured  with  wood  and  fenced  in  15  windows  with  barbed  wire. 

Santa  Orazftre  lialion. — Altered  3  windows  in  the  quarters  of  the  chief  from  swing- 
ing to  sliding  ones. 

.deuiMSoji  police  iloiUm. — Waiiiscoted  and  covered  with  cloth  all  rooms  and  in- 
stalled 2  faucets  in  bathroom  on  second  floor.  Overhauled  and  repaired  iron  roof. 
Tore  up  and  relaid  atone  floor  in  courtyard.  On  first  floor  repaired  floor  of  water- 
closet  and  tore  up  entire  unserviceable  floor  ot  tiling  and  wood,  replacing  same  with 
rough  board  floor.  The  entire  buildii^,  interior  and  exterior,  was  painted,  and  the 
buildiM  is  now  used  as  a  school  for  Chinese  children. 

CaUeVietoria  Normal  St/iooi.— Partitioned  entrance  to  closet  and  put  in  a  double 
door,  changed  positions  of  2  wash  basins  and  2  urinals.  Made  separate  entrance  to 
closet  by  cutting  door  in  hail  way.  Replaced  with  new  old  and  unserviceable  hinges 
and  lock  on  door  in  main  entrance. 

iS'un  Fermmdo  police  aUition.—T(iT(:  down  old  board  shed  and  rebuilt  same,  putting 
on  iron  root.  Concreted  and  cemented  floor  40  by  6  feet  in  rear  of  building. 
Repaired  in  places,  with  cement,  the  wall  around  the  building,  built  and  placed  in 
service  1  telephone  booth.  Took  iron  roof  off  dining  room,  repaired  and  placed 
same  and  enlaiged  room  4  feet,  took  out  wood  floor  in  2  cells  and  cemented  same, 
also  aide  entrance  ia  building.  Patched  masonry  in  2  rooms  and  wainflcot«d  and 
covered  with  cloth  all  rooms  on  second  floor. 

Aidoamie  (milding. — {Police  station  and  in1«mal-revenue  office.)  Overhauled  and 
repairecl  root  of  entire  building.  BuDt  stairway  up  from  kitchen  to  police  quarters. 
Removed  partitions  from  police  quarters  to  internal-revenue  office.  -Built  sink  in 
kitchen  upstairs,  lining  same  with  tin,  and  connected  it  with  sewer:  also  connected 
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kitchen  downahurs  with  50  feet  of  water  pipe,  installing  one  faucet;  installed  three 
flushclosets,  one  large  and  two  small  urinals;  boarded  up  Ujree  arches  to  partition 
oft  dining  room.  Tore  out  wood  floor  in  water-closet  and  cemented  eame;  built 
three  cells  with  board  floors  and  boarded  floor  of  passage  leading  to  them.  Tore 
out  old  kitchen  and  fitted  same  for  use  as  a  bathroom.  Secure  six  windows  of 
former  cells.  Placed  in  police  office  a  railing,  a  platform  for  sergeant's  desk,  two 
swing-screen  doors,  and  made  door  of  a  window.  Replaced  with  new  all  old  and 
unserviceable  locks  in  doors  of  internal-revenue  office.  Repaired  floor  in  portion 
of  buildii^  occupied  by  the  license  department. 

Samaplw!  mounted  polite  Blnlion. — Built  mangers  for  10  horses. 

Brmitaj)olioe  Uation. — Built  storeroom  under  stairway  and  improved  two  cells  by 
placing  ceiling  in  them. 

Panan  police  sloHon. — Entire  buildii^  was  overhauled  and  repaired,  two  additional 
wat«r-c!osetfi  were  placed  in  service,  and  building  painted  throughout,  Five  cells 
were  built  and  a  flagstaff  erected.  In  court  room  built  and  installed  the  following: 
Judge's  bench  and  platform  for  same;  four  benches,  12  feet,  with  backs  and  foot- 
boards; a  20-foot  railing;  also  a  railing,  20  by  8  feet,  inclosing  prisoner's  dock. 

Santa  Orui  police  station. — Built  plauorm,  judge's  bench,  railed  off  court  room,  and 
imrtitioned  off  passage  from  court  room  leading  downstairs. 

Sampaloe  nahve  police  gtafion— Built  temporary  shed  for  tour  horses  and  patrol 
wagon. 

SamptUoc  melTopiMan  police  staiwm. ^-Closed  in  sides  of  shed  for  use  aa  dining  room 
and  kitchen.  Built  temporary  stall  tor  one  horse;  iron  roof  from  quarters  to  cells 
and  kitchen  and  two  doors  to  cells. 

Calle  Morianee  police  stoiion.— Built  a  water-closet  and  temporary  shed  tor  10  ponies. 
Placed  board  floor  in  one  cell. 

PiKO  police  statiim. — Installed  water  pipes,  two  faucets,  and  two  shower-bath  heads. 
Built  one  cell  with  iron  doors  and  windows  and  cement  floor. 

San  Joai  Bonn'  School. — Partitioned  with  boards  one  large  room. 

The  Quinta  and  Diviaoria  markets  were  opened  in  October  and  November,  1901, 
respectively,  and  have  b<«n  conducted  since  that  time.  Of  the  28  claims  for  rental 
of  land  used  for  the  old  Divisoria  Market  23  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  remaining  five  are  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  claimants. 

All  buildings  and  encumbrances  on  the  land  rented  for  the  Arranque  Market 
extension,  that  were  undesirable,  have  been  removed. 

The  streets  and  public  huildii^  of  the  city  are  lighted  with  electricity  by  a  fran- 
chise of  a  private  plant,  under  date  of  October  8,  1892. 

The  following  are  the  rates  paid  annually:  2,000  candlepower  (arc),  $18,  local 
currency;  1,500  candlepower  (arc),  $15,  local  currency;  20  candlepower  (incandes- 
cent), f2.50,  local  currency. 

Durii^  the  year  three  arc  lamps  on  the  old  Divisoria  Market  site  were  discon- 
tinued, and  40  arc  lampa  and  246  incandescent  lamps  were  established,  as  follows: 
Quinta  Market,  9  arcs  and  1  incandescent;  Divisoria  Market,  100  incandescents; 
internal-re  venae  building,  63  incandescente;  Santa  Cruz  Bridge,  4  arcs;  Parian  police 
station,  15  incandescents;  Paco  flre  station,  16  incandescents;  Aaimcion  police  station, 
9  incandescents;  city  stables,  11  incandescents;  native  substation  Anlo^iie,  5  incan- 
descents; Audiencia  building,  12  incandescents;  Sampaloc  police  station,  14  incandes- 
cents; Calle  Nueva,  Ermita,  and  Malate  district  9  arcs;  Oalle  NoKaleda,  Paco,  9 
arcs;  Calle  P.  Faura,  Paco,  and  Ermita,  3  area;  Calle  San  Luis,  Ermita,  1  arc;  Calle 
Arroceroe,  Ermita,  if  arcs;  Calle  Concepcion,  Paco,  1  arc.  The  following  former 
installations  were  remodeled  to  conform  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  regula- 
tion: 12  incandescents  at  Audiencia  building;  entire  installations  at  Parian  police 
station,  Quinta  Market,  Quiapo  Girls'  School.  The  positions  of  three  24-hour  circuit 
incandescents,  at  the  I^rian  police  station,  were  changed. 

The  city  has  now  in  operation  the  following  lights  on  streets  and  public  buildings: 

Candlepower. 

209archghta 200 

9arc  lights - 1,500 

1, 217  incandescent 20 

345  incandescent 16 

8  incandescent - 10 

Four  telephones  have  been  discontinued  and  tour  eetabliehed.  The  posiliona  of 
^_  ._i__i ^  changed  for  the  convenience  of  the  users. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION.  V  i 

CONSTKUCTIOK   AND  EbPAIB   OF   PuBLIC   BOILDIKQS. 
[Mr.  D.  S.  WiLLiiHS,  as^taot  engineer  in  oharge.] 

Divimria  Market,  the  construction  of  which  was  begun  January  20, 1901,  was  com- 
pleted at  a.  total  coat  of  $155,469.50  and  opened  for  use  November  11,  1901. 

Quinla  Market,  which  was  begun  July  1,  was  completed  and  opened  October  21, 
1901.     The  total  cost  waa  $67,821.29. 

Herran  Street  Mivrlret,  which  has  received  extensive  repairs,  was  opened  August  15 
(about).    The  cost  of  repairs  was  $2,170.12. 

Anda  Street  Markei. — Plans  were  prepared  and  contract  made  for  ironwork  on  this 
market  and  the  material  delivered  May  13.  The  site  was  cleared  and  excavations 
completed  (or  foundation  footings.  Contract  was  made  May  26  for  the  erection,  to 
be  completed  in  90  days.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  but  little  progress  had  been 
made  on  the  work. 

Arranque  fAreet  Market. — Contract  was  let  May  28  for  extensive  repairs  to  this  mar- 
ket; the  buildir^  was  to  be  cleaned  and  painted  inside  and  out,  gutters  and  down 
spouts  renewed,  new  Stalls  and  tables  throughout,  and  iron  fenoe  around  exterior. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  work  was  well  along  toward  completion.  Plans 
were  made  for  an  extension  24  by  50  meters  in  rear  of  this  market,  and  tor  an 
arrangement  of  the  entire  block,  including  plans  for  a  moigue  building  on  calle 
Soler.  The  site  for  the  extension  has  been  cleared,  but  it  is  being  used  temporarily 
for  market  stalls  until  the  repairs  in  the  main  building  are  completed. 

Matadero  huilding. — Plans  were  made  and  the  material  ordered  for  an  overhead 
conveyor  track  and  automatic  scales  for  this  building.    The  material  has  not  arrived. 

(My  pound  and  police  tlaiton. — Plans  were  made  and  contract  let  May  23  for  the 
erection  of  these  buildings  at  Calle  Azcairaga  and  Calle  Reina  Kegente.  At  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  the  contract  was  well  along  toward  completion. 

OUy  stops,  Arroceros  street. — The  old  Arroceros  Market  site  has  been  cleared  and  is 
being  put  in  sliape  for  storerooms  and  repair  shops  for  the  department.  As  fast  as 
buildings  become  available  they  are  occupied.  There  are  at  present  at  the  site  the 
following;  Two  buildings,  9  by  30  meters,  used  by  the  water  department;  1  building, 
9  by  30  meters,  rented  by  forestry  bureau;  2  buiMings,  9  by  9  meters,  used  as  atore- 
hoiiBes;  1  building,  9  bj[  36  meters,  used  by  street  department;  1  shed,  6  by  30  meters, 
used  by  building  and  light  department.  Under  construction,  1  two-story  houSe  for 
keeper,  8  by  8  meters. 

Santa  Orm  Bni^e.— This  bridge  was  begun  December,  1900.  On  August  7,  1901, 
the  present  abutments  were  practically  completed  and  erection  of  iron  work  begun. 
The  bridge  was  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  March  1,  1902,  at  a  total  cost  ot 
$184,769.10. 

The  Quinia  Bridge.—Over  the  eatero  on  Calle  Echaguo,  was  raised  0.60  meters,  and 
approaches  and  abutments  repaired. 

.  Bridge  of  Spain.— Plans  and  estimates  were  made  for  the  extensive  repairs  to  this 
bridge.  New  buckle  plates,  entire,  have  been  contracted  for,  and  are  expected  dur- 
ing August,  and  Australian  blocks  purchased  for  renewal  of  the  pavement. 

San  Lazaro  Snspital. — Repairs  and  additions  were  made  to  the  buildings;  nipa 
buildings  erected  for  cholera  detention  camps,  and  buildings  erected  for  va«;ine 
station. 

An  estimate  and  plan  was  made  for  widening  Calle  Carvajal,  a  narrow  street  SJ 
meters  wide,  in  the  Binondo  District,  which  was  badly  infected  with  plague.  The 
street  was  widened  to  4  meters  for  a  distance  of  45  meters,  the  work  beii^  done  by 
contract.  It  involved  the  removal  of  part*  of  three  houses.  One  14  by  1,6,  one  26  by 
.90,  one  20  by  .60. 

Reports  and  estimates  were  made  and  submitted  as  foUows:  Filling  and  dredging 
in  San  Sebastian  Canal,  widening  gates  in  Walled  City  and  bnilding  approaches, 
cesspools  and  drmn^  for  civil  hospital,  bridge  over  Binondo  Eatero,  fire  stationw, 
Paco,  Ermita,  San  Nicolas  and  Sampaloc,  public  closets,  remJrs  to  city  hall  (rented 
building),  canal  south  of  Boca  de  Vitas,  Tondo,  Puente  Colgante  (condition  and 
value),  condition  of  fire  apparatus,  condition  of  buildings  on  Escolta,  condition  of 
Intendencia  building,  condition  of  signal  station,  buildings  eonatjncted  by  H.  M. 
Jones  on  property  leased  by  the  city. 

Plans  and  estimates  were  made  for  the  following,  contracts  tor  which  are  either  let 
or  bids  advertised  for;  Central  fire  station  (contvactl;  addition  te  city  stables  (adver- 
tised); achoolhouse,  Tondo  (plans  completed);  boulevard  Calle  Iris,  Azcarraga 
(plans completed);  schoolhouse,  Gs^lagm  (plans);  Paco  police  station  (contract); 
municipal  tenements  (plans  completed). 

WAB  1902— VOL  10 T 
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fMr.J,  ALRJANDRiNO.aasistantengiQeer,  in  charge UDti!  June  1,J902.   Mr.  I>.S.Wri,LiiKs since tiiat date.] 

This  work,  until  recently,  employed  but  two  inspectors  besides  the  assistant  engi- 
neer in  charge.  They  were  not  sufficient  for  the  work,  as  is  shown  hy  the  number  of 
violations  of  the  ordinances  that  proceed  to  completion,  or  nearly  so,  before  detection, 
detection. 

Improvement  is  beii^  made,  however,  both  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  oE  old 
and  dangerous  buildings  and  in  the  condition  of  those  being  erected.  Recently  the 
force  has  been  increased  by  two  (native)  subinspectors. 

There  still  remains  much  work  of  a  corrective  nature  to  be  done  by  this  branch  of 
the  department. 

The  dangerous  and  insanitary  buildings  in  the  city  come,  generally,  under  two 
classes.  The^  are,  first,  the  hovels  ana  huts,  erected  by  the  poorer  laborers  on 
vacant  lota  orin  the  interior  of  blocks  in  theerowded  portions  of  the  city;  andseconil, 
the  houses  once  good  but  now  fallen  into  decay  and  inhabited  by  the  poor,  but  owned 
in  most  cases  by  parties  perfectly  able  to  afford  the  necessary  relief,  and  who  are 
maintaining  them  for  the  few  pesos  of  rent  they  bring  in,  in  spite  of  the  menace  to 
health  and  safety,  not  only  of  the  occupants  hut  otiiers  as  well. 

The  above  two  classes  oi  buildings  are  the  causes  of  much  of  the  aickness,  and  must 
be  eradicated  before  the  city  can  be  reasonably  free  from  dangers  from  this  source. 

For  the  second  class  of  houses  above  named,  the  proper  remedy  seems  to  be  to 
enforce  the  ordinances  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  dangerous  buildings. 

With  the  first  class  of  houses,  before  they  can  be  removed,  other  arrangements 
must  be  made  to  house  the  people  whose  houses  are  destroyed. 


A  tenement  accommodating  40  families  has  been  designed,  having  interior  court 
with  cook  houses,  wash  tubs,  and  latrines,  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  up  af  once  on 
ground  made  vacant  by  removal  of  the  huts,  the  families  meanwhile  being  accom- 
modated in  tents  in  the  street,  which  is  wide  and  dry.  Tents  will  be  provided  with 
wooden  floors. 

The  tenement  will  cost  approximately  $6,000  United  States  currency.  It  is  intended 
to  rent  for  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount  now  paid  by  the  people  for  ground  rent 
From  a  careful  calculation  of  tie  number  of  rooms  and  the  condition  of  the  people  it 
appears  that  this  can  readily  be  done,  while  affording  the  tenants  vastly  improved  homes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  r^arding  building  permits: 

Applications  for  permits  for  construction  or  repair 3,050 

Permits  granted 2,318 

Order  given  to  procure  permits  for  building  under  construction 192 

Orders  given  to  remove  bulldii^  without  permits,  and  which  did  not 

comply  with  building  ordinances 204 

Projecting  gratings  ana  other  obstructions  removed 380 

Orders  given  to  repair  buildings - 91 

Orders  given  \o  place  gutters  and  down  spouts 96 

Buildings  condemned - - 85 

Amount  collected  in  fees t5,69S,  75 

Permits  granted  during  the  month  of  June 288 

Permits  granted  during  the  month  of  May 217 

Total -- -..  505 

Value  of  building  operations  represented  by  the  above  permits,  May  and  June, 
f5-lfi,900  United  Slates  currency. 

Information  concerning  values  of  buildings  and  repairs  previous  to  May  is  not 
accessible,  as  up  to  tJiis  time  a  record  of  permits  and  fees  only  was  kept. 


During  the  year  this  office  has  had  but  two  instniment  parties,  which  have  been 
kept  busy  practically  all  the  time  on  special  surveys.  Recently  the  number  of 
parties  lias  been  increased  to  five,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
block  survey  of  the  city.  The  districts  Intramuros,  San  Nicolas,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
Binondo  are  practically  completed,  also  parts  of  Quiapo,  Tondo,  and  Ermifa. 

The  need  of  an  accurate  city  surveyor  is  being  felt  every  day,  and  the  work  should 
be  pushed  rapidly  to  completion.  There  are  no  permanent  marks  locating  street 
lines,  and  the  only  guide  at  present  is  the  existing  property  lines,  which  are  very 
irregular,  and  can  not  be  supposed  to  represent  the  original  street  lines  in  many 
cases.  Monuments  and  points  for  establisliing  streets  are  being  located,  but  an  iinli- 
nance  is  needed  to  regulate  building  lines  on  enisling  streets,  as  some  of  the  streets 
are  all  ^ut  closed  by  Qie  apparent  encroachments  of  the  property  lines. 


RBPOET   OP   THE   PHILIPFINE    COMMISSION. 

WiTBR  SDPFLT. 


Mr.  H.  K.  Casye,  Euperlnt«ndent  in  charge  ui 
oi  thB  Wftlet  collection  department,  in  charge  until 
in  charge  rinee  that  time.] 


Various  repairs  of  a  minor  nature,  incident  to  their  use,  have  been  made  to  the 
boilera  and  pumpa.     Such  repairs  are  made  by  the  regular  force. 

This  plant,  the  capacity  of  which  was  doubled  in  1899,  was  run  ta  its  full  capacity 
during  March,  April,  and  May  of  the  present  year  to  supply  the  daily  coasumption. 
Since  that  time  the  (our  engines  have  been  run  more  or  less  frequently,  depending 
on  the  rains. 

During  October,  1901,  heavy  rains  caused  the  river  to  overflow,  the  water  rising 
80  as  to  completely  submeii^  the  pum[«.  The  pumps  were  stopped  for  one  day. 
After  the  auoaidence  of  the  wafer  the  pumps  were  cleaned  ana  started,  having 
suffered  no  damage. 

Considerable  trouble  was  experienced  during  the  low-water  season  with  the  dam 
below  the  intake.  This  structure,  which  is  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  serves 
mainly  to  form  apool  about  the  intake  canal,  was  broken  four  times  during  the  year 
and  repaired  at  &  cost  of  $3,500,  besides  the  extra  work  thrown  on  the  regular  force. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  next  dry  season  steps  should  be  taken  to  put  in  a  substantial 
dam  and  also  to  rep^  the  intake. 

The  houses  and  grounds  at  the  pumping  station  were  thoroughly  cleaned  and  have 
been  kept  in  good  condition.  A  temporary  frame  house  was  built  for  the  chief 
engineer  at  a  cost  of  $200. 

The  canal  from  the  pnmijing  station  to  the  reservoir,  4.8  kilometers  in  length,  has 
been  cleaned  out  and  kept  in  repair  and  is  in  good  condition.  This  canal  wQl  prob- 
ably carry  three  times  the  quantity  now  passing  through  it,  except  for  the  inverted 
siphon,  0.4  kOometers  in  length,  where  it  crosses  the  Hermitano  Valley. 

This  siphon  is  of  castriron  pipe,  66  centimeis  in  diameter,  and  is  pusned  to  its  full 
-  capacity. 


The  subterranean  reservoirs  at  San  Juan,  two  in  number,  will,  together,  hold  a 
day's  supply  of  water  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption.  This  is  a  dangerously 
small  margin  in  view  of  the  tacts  that  the  pumps  are  working  to  their  full  capacity. 

In  October,  1901,  the  United  Slates  troops  which  occupied  the  grounds  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1899,  were  withdrawn,  since  which  time  a  guard  of  metropolitan  police  has 
done  duty  at  the  reservoir. 

During  August,  1901,  work  was  begun  elevating  the  covers  to  the  ah  vents  in  the 
top  of  the  reservoirs.  They  are  being  ™sed  50  centimeters  to  allow  a  freer  circula- 
tion of  air.  The  buildings  have  been  repaired  aud  partly  j^nted.  A  strainer  was 
placed  over  the  discharge  of  the  canal  from  the  pumping  station.  When  the  cholera 
epidemic  broke  out  in  March,  1902,  this  work  was  susp^ided,  as  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  reduce  the  employees  on  theplapt  to  the  lowest  limit.  Work  was  notresamed 
during  the  fiscal  vear.  The  reservoirs  were  last  cleaned,  one  in  December,  the  other 
in  January.  Thfs  is  habitually  done  twice  a  year,  once  at  the  commencement  and 
once  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season, 

MSTRIBOndO   SYSTEM. 

During  the  year  the  main  pipe  line  from  the  reservoir  to  Calle  Tanduay,  this  city, 
at  which  place  it  goes  underground,  was  cleaned  and  painted.  The  rubbish  and 
undeigrowth  on  the  line  was  cleared  away,  and  the  line  put  in  good  condition.  This 
line  has  been  laid  about  twenty  years. 

The  only  extension  to  the  city  mains  that  has  been  made  during  the  year  was  a 
Biiiall  line  of  13-centimeler  pipe,  550  meters  in  length,  laid  on  Calle  Marques  de  Ca- 
millas, at  a  total  cost  of  $4,400,  Mexican  currency,  one-half  of  which  was  paid  by  the 
property  holders  along  the  street. 

Many  demands  are  made  for  extensions  of  the  mains  to  parts  of  the  city  not  sup- 
plied, but  the  distributing  system  is  already  overtaxed  and  will  not  admit  of  material 
extension  until  the  capacity  is  increased  all  along  the  line. 

A  number  of  minor  pnblic  installations  were  made  during  the  cholera  epidemic  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  board  of  health. 

Among  tiiese  were  a  2-inch  pipe  on  Calle  Nagtahan,  with  a  public  hydrant,  an 
installation  to  a  hospital  established  hy  the  citizens  of  Gagalagin,  a  suburb  of  the 
Tondo  district;  one  near  the  Puerto  de  Almacenes,  for  the  use  of  the  city  garbage 
scows,  and  a  sprinkling  installation  behind  the  Intendencia  Buildii^,  where  tiie 
heavy  traffic  causes  a  great  deal  of  dust. 
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The  preeeat  wafer  syatein  is  unsatisfactory,  both  to  the  city  and  to  the  ci 

The  meters  are  purchased  by  the  cojiauiuers  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  city  at  the 
owner's  expense.  The  repair  work  is  heavy,  both  on  account  of  the  varied  aeeort- 
ment  and  the  unsatiaiactoriness  ol  some  of  the  meters  need.  During  the  year  over 
90O  meters  were  taken  out  and  repaired. 


During  the  fiscal  year  1901  there  were  on  the  books  of  this  office  1,623  paying  con- 
sumers, bringing  in  a  revenue  of  $31,613.66,  United  States  currency,  against  an 
expenditure  of  $54,710.86. 

During  Ihe  fiscal  year  1902  the  number  of  paj'ing  consumers  was  increased  to  427, 
besides  tlie  transfer  of  the  military  government  mstallations  from  the  free  to  the  pay- 
ing list. 

The  above,  with  the  fact  that  beginning  April  1, 1902,  the  geneial  water  rates  were 
increased,  has  put  the  water  supply  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  total  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1902,  collected  and  due,  is  $62,601.60,  i^itist 
a  total  expenditure  of  $55,895.81. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  telephone  was  installed  tor  the  water  system. 
One  long  distance  telephone  was  placed  at  the  pumping  station,  one  at  the  ofBce, 
and  an  intermediate  telephone  at  the  Deposito.  The  cost  of  the  installation  was  $633, 
United  States  currency. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  statistics  of  the  various  branches  of  the  water  service : 
Water  comsumption: 

Total  amount  consumed  during  the  year cubic  meters..   10,693,794 

Maximum  amount  consumed  during  any  month do 1, 031,  866 

Minimum  amount  consumed  during  any  month do 790,882 

Average  amount  consumed  monthly do 882,816 

Maximum  amount  consumed  any  one  day,  4/16/132 do 40,943 

Minimum  amount  consumed  any  one  day,  10/3/01 do 8,219 

A\  erage  daily  consumj  tion  io  20, 024 

Average  toniumptim  per  capita,  allowing  tor  250  000  mhabitants  m 

Manila  gallons  28, 240 

Oocaparatue  yearly  mcrease  of  lonsumption  in  Manila 


V<  ater  consumed  dunng    .  . 

Water  consumed  dunng  1900  do 

Water  conaume<l  dunng  1901  do 

W  ater  consumed  dunng  190"  do 
Estimated  \  early  capantj    ftiir  engine-  working  continually  do 

Coal  consumption 

Total  conbumption  to: 

Maximum  consumption  any  one  month  do 

Minimum  consumption   any  one  montli  do 

Averse  daily  consumption  do 

Average  mcnthly  cirnsumption  do 

Amount  neiessary  to  pump  one  meter  of  watir  poum 
Cost  of  coal  to  pump  one  meter  of  water 
Coat  of  coal  consumed  during  year 

Oil  consumption 

Cocoani  t  polio. 

Engine  do 

Cj finder  do 

PetrLlt-uni  do 

ToUl  'lo 

Distnliuting  sjsttm 

New  mstallitions  made 

Installations  cut  out  from  pruate  houses 

Fire  plug?  taken  out 

Met^  dismounted  for  repairs 

Meters  remounted  having  been  repaired 

Fire  plugs  repaired 

Fire-plug  boxes  changed 

Wooden  co\ers  of  fire-pli^  boxes  replaced 

Fire  plugs  changed  from  middle  to  side  of  i  w ' 

Meihanism  of  fountains  changed 

L«(.ka  m  mains  repaired 

Public  hydrants  repaired 

Leaks  m  connection  repaired 


cubic  meters  6  441,011 
8  305,611 
9, 252, 844 
10  593,  794 
13,140,000 
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Financial  statement. 

V.  9.  curreEEy. 

Collections  tor  fiscal  year  Ifl02 136,662.09 

Accounts  of  military  BOvemment,  due 2, 149. 51 

General  accounts  for  fourth  quarter,  due 24, 000. 00 

Total  accountfl  collected  and  due 62, 801 .  60 

Expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1902 55, 801. 60 

Excess  of  receipts  and  accounts  due  for  tiscal  year  1902  over  disburse- 
ments for  same  time 6,905.79 

The  most  ui^nt  present  need  in  the  line  of  wat«r  sapply  is  a  material  addition  to 
the  pumping  plant.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  one  day  of  the  last  dry  season  the  water 
consumption  exceeded  the  maximum  daily  output  ot  the  plant  by  over  10  per  cent. 
A  great  increise  of  consumption  was  caused  fliia  year  by  the  epidemic  of  cholera, 
coincident  with  the  dry  season  which  necessitated  a  free  use  of  wat«r  for  sprinkling 
and  for  flushing  out  private  drajns.  It  is  hardly^  probable,  however,  that  next  year 
will  not  bring  a  demand  on  the  already  insufficient  distributjon  system  that  can  not 
be  supplied. 

The  city  engineer  is  preparing  plans  tor  a  new  pump  and  general  improvement  of 
the  plant. 

Manila  has  no  sewerage  or  sewer  system  that  can  be  called  a  syatem  for  the  dis- 
posal of  refuse.  Some  oi  the  houses  which  lie  near  the  esteros  and  whose  owners 
are  so  inclined  have  put  in  separate  sewers,  emptying  into  the  esteros.  Some  of  the 
houses  not  convenient  to  the  esteros  discharge  into  private  cesspools.  An  extended 
use  of  either  of  these  arrangements  which  would  materially  ameliorate  conditions 
cannot  be  encouraged  for  lack  of  the  necessary  water.  Many  of  the  better  appointed 
bouaes  in  the  city  are  without  either  of  the  above  arrangements.  In  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  city  the  oondiiJons  are  intolerable.  This  vexed  question  is  at  present 
taxing  the  board  of  health  to  its  utmost  to  meet  conditions  as  they  arise. 

The  following  weights  and  measures  were  inspected  and  tested  within  the  year 
from  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902: 


Designi 

Uoo. 

Number 

»....«E.  0.  C.P.<,TT. 

«..«^K,«o 

F  tBNGTH. 

18,3211 

>.EAS<TI.E»  0 

W»6HT. 

23,722 

i)  collecUons  for  the  yeta,  (2.804.80  United  States  ci 
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Report  of  oprratinnn  for  three  moiiihs  ending  September  SO,  X90S,  department  of  engineer- 
ing and  pulAic  works. 

Report  of  operations  of  street  cleaning,  colieetion  of  garbage,  city  stables,  parka, 
crematories,  and  cemeteries. 

Total  area  of  streets  cleaned,  square  meters 379,752,220 

Average  cost  per  1,000  square  met«iB _ . .  50. 115 

Average  cost  per  1,000  square  meters  cleaning  and  clearing 0. 019 

DlSTHrBUTlON   OF   LABORERS. 

Shovelers , - 13, 805 

Sweepers __ _._ 14,219 

Gutter  cleanerH.. l(i,ijA2 

Sprinklers , 4, 158 

42, 814 

Superviaorv  (2,195  dai's)  . _ _ S1 ,  952.  77 

laborers  (42, 814  days) _ $12, 8(16. 04 

Number  of  loads  liauled _ 41, 460 

As  follows: 

Dumped  at  sea 6,  G42 

Cremated _ 4,  502 

Dumped  in  park - - l,OS;j 

I>umped  in  suburbs _ _.  29, 2y3 

41,400 

Total  area  sprinkled siiuare  meters..  37,659,:U6 

Average  cost  per  1,000  square  niok't'- _ $0,061 


Total  number  animals  employed  in  street  cleaning  and  parks 179 

Total  number  atiimals  employed  in  street  building 109 

Building  department,  Arroceros  sliops  engineers,  etc - .         34 


Total  number  animals  trcateii  in  the  hospital 102 

Total  number  of  animals  died 5 

Total  number  of  animals  on  hand 135 

Total  number  of  animals  (native  ponies)  on  hand 4 


Horses - 449 

Mules 116 

Ponies - - 83 

Labor - $887.72 

Materials 108.81 

Value  labor -..  Ji887,  72 

Value  material :fl08,81 

996. 53 

Number  of  plants  transplanted 958 

Number  of  plants  potted -.-  1,947 

Number  of  plants  tubbed 135 

Number  of  mowers  sharpened 9 

Walks  made square  meters.,  606 
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ft.niiniila  cremated: 

Carabaos 

Cata 


Fowis 

American  horses  . 

Native  horeeB 

Mules 


CartloadB  of  garbage  cremated;  House  ri 


I...,. 

00.1, 

o«t. 

43X62 

lis 

F717.99 

"■"» 

m 

Total  labor  and  expenses,  $619.00. 


In  the  making  and  repairing  ot  parts  for  escort  wagons,  sprinklers,  dump  carts, 
etc.,  labor  and  material  for  the  following  w  '    ' 


Total 1, 118. 5] 


Hay. 

Oals. 

vn,m 
■495 

Pound!. 

1821795 

8.860 

' 
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■-vtable  foreman 


i  lacksmith   Ameniaii 

4  ai^itanla  American 

^aBistante,  native 
Hamesa  maker 

\  distant 
Famer 

Teamsters   Aiiiin  an 
Teamsters  mtne 
^^  heelwnghts 
Assistant,  AmeriLin 
AaaiBlWit,  native 
Laborers 
Totalcoatof labiir,  $l,,4a    "o 

Statement  of  nctk  dene  in  Botanical  Garden   Ulaiac^nan   Lrniefa  Maipcii 
Magallanes  smiil  parks  at  Panan  and  Real  Gates  and  Tondo  stabler 
Area  cleaned  equare  meters      5 

Area  mowed  do 

Area  graded 


Trenches  dug 
Cement  pipe  laid 
Drains  laid 
Plants  eared  for 
Trees  cared  lor 
Number  of  see  i  pi  u, 


do 


b58,949 
2,51fl 
1,967 


30,816 
10,344 
1,183 


t^uMber. 

V..ue.    1     Fe.,. 

ffiS 

(648,660 
6S,90B 

23,635 

Light  Slterials: 

63^,665 

■  -■  ^^  ^^ 

1      ■  "■ 

Actual  area  worked  on  in  the  various  districts  during  the  quarter  eiidin 
berSO,  1902: 

District  No.  1 - square  meters.. 

District  No.  2 - do . . . 

District  No.  3 do... 

District  No.  4 do... 

District  No.  6 do. . . 

District  No.  6 do . . . 

Total -.- do... 


15, 031 
6.635 
20,809 
10,653 
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Department  n[  Past^oa 
Bridges  vepaw  ed 
City  gates  repaired 
Material  coneumed 
Broken  etone 
(j  ravel 
Sind 
Cement 
Ourbe  (cement) 

Gratings 
Tubes 
Gnttera 
Guadalupe  st  me 

Total  cost  of  matenal 

Quarrv  total  cost  of  ia^or 
Transportation 
2  hoi^e  wa^na 
1  horse  carte 
Nati\e  carts 
Tjtal  cost  of  transport  itioi 


W  ater  pumped 
Water  consumed 
Coal  consumed 
Oil  consamed 


Lubn,  meters 

6  557.08 

do 

496.51 

do 

124.25 

hiirrela 

2.50 

40.50 

liirrels 

1.20 

9.00 

cuhiL  meters 

407.50 

do 

234.50 

122.00 

eoo.oo 

s-)  777. 45 

^^  793. 78 

diya 

1,169 

do 

123 

.io 

899 

1,5  847. 18 

cubic  mekra 

2  415,657 

do 

2  425, 058 

Repairs  and  alterations  and  additions  were  made  in  the  following  public  buildinga: 
San  Fernando  police  station;  Paco,  Santa  Oruz,  and  Tanduay  Are  ^tions;  Matadero 
and  Divisoria  markela;  Tondo  stables  and  Arroceros  shops;  Santa  Cruz  crematory 
and  bridge  of  Spain. 

Arranqae  market  was  thoroii^hly  overhauled  and  repaired  and  grounds  cleaned  for 
work  of  extension. 

San  Nicolas  jiTe  gtaMon. — Site  has  been  cleared  and  graded  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction is  in  progress. 

InlTomurosfire  statkm. — The  work  of  remodelii^  the  buQding  tor  ttiis  purpose,  it 
being  formerly  a  storeroom,  was  begun,  but  discontinued  in  order  to  proceed  with 
the  work  in  progress  at  the  Paco  fire  station. 

Anda  alreft  market.— -The  framework  and  roof  have  been  erected.  The  floor  is  in 
process  of  conatrnction.  Proposals  for  deanir^  and  paintii^  of  ironwork  have  been 
called  for. 

OUy  lighting. — 29  incandescent  lights  were  installed  as  follows:  13  at  the  Tanduay 
fire  station  and  16  at  the  Paco  fire  station.  Paco  and  Santa  Ana  circuit  of  10-arc 
lamps  has  been  completed  and  is  in  service.  Three  improved  type,  inclosed,  arc 
lamps  were  installed  in  the  Arranque  market  and  are  m  service.  The  work  of 
lighting  Tondo  and  Trozo  districts  is  progressing. 

Samraloc  volice  ttaiwn. — The  installation  was  repaired  and  two  unserviceable  sock- 
eta  replacea 


weather.    Position  of  the  telephones  in  the  ol 
changed. 

PoucK  Dkpartmemt. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  civil  government  in  Manila,  o 


been  retained  on  duty  after  the  muster  out  of  tiieir  respective  regiments.  The  polici 
force  consisted  of  40  sergeants,  40  roundsmen,  500  patrolmen,  and  20  volunteer  offi- 
cers on  duty  with  the  police  department;  an  army  surgeon  filled  the  position  of 
police  suiBeon.  The  native  police  force  consisted  of  1  inspector,  1  surgeon,  9  cap- 
tains, 20  lieutenants,  73  set^eants,  71  roundsmen,  and  1,029  patrolmen.  Of  the 
above  native  force,  4  companies  were  on  duty  in  liie  towns  adjacent  to  Manila,  and 
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were  immediately  mustered  out  of  the  service  by  order  of  the  civil  governor,  and 
never  really  became  a  part  of  the  police  force  under  the  civij  government.  (In  Au- 
gust 7,  the  follofting  officers  and  men  were  reljtined  in  accordance  with  the  law 
denizing  the  metropolitan  police  force,  viz,  1  inspector,  1  Hurgeon,  6  captains,  40 
sergeants,  39  roundsmen,  and  500  patrolmen.  The  native  police  force:  1  inspector, 
1  surgeon,  6  captains,  37  seieeanta,  37  roundsmen,  and  569  patrolmen.  This  force 
was  reduced  on  August  31  to  the  following  strength:  Metropolitan  police  force — 1 
inspector,  1  suigeon,  6  captains,  32  aei^^ants.  32  roundsmen,  and  400  patrolmen. 
The  native  police  force  was  reduced  to  1  inspector,  1  surgeon,  6  captains,  82  seigeants, 
36  roundsmen,  and  528  patrolmen. 

On  November  1,  the  police  department  was  reoreanized  by  act  No.  286  of  the 
United  States  Philippine  Commission,  which  act  designated  the  following  officers 
and  men:  One  chief  of  police,  1  inspector  and  assistant  chief  of  police,  1  assistant 
inspector,  1  sui^on,  1  assistant  surgeon,  6  captains,  6  lieutenants,  20  first-claaa  ser- 
geants, 20  first-class  roundsmen,  300  first-class  patrolmen,  28  third-ctass  sergeants,  28 
third-class  roundsmen,  and  360  third-class  patrolmen;  1  chief  clerk,  1  property  clerk, 
a  force  of  12  clerks,  stenographers  and  interpreters,  and  2  messei^iers;  1  chief  of  the 
secret  service  bureau  and  24  clerks,  deteclJves  and  messengers;  river  and  harbor 
police,  I  captain,  3  first-class  sei^eanta,  3  firstndass  roundsmen,  24  firat-class  patrol- 
men, 3  thirB-class  sergeants,  3  third-class  roundsmen,  and  24  Uiird-claBS  patrolmen. 
The  act  authorizing  the  department  provided  that  first-class  police  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  be  familiar  with  the  duties  of  a 
police  officer;  that  tlie  third-class  police  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  Spanish, 
and  that  as  soon  as  they  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
transact  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  policeman  they  should  be  advanced  to  the  grade  of 
second-class  policemen  and  their  pay  increased  25  per  cent.  Prior  to  March  1, 1002, 
examinations  for  promotion  to  second-class  police  were  held  by  the  police  departs 
iiient;  since  March  1  Oie  civil-service  board  has  held  examinations  to  determine  the 
fitness  of  third-class  policemen  to  be  advanced  to  the  grade  of  second-class. 

After  the  reoi^anization  of  the  department,  Capt.  J.  E.  Harding  was  made  inspec- 
tor and  assistant  chief  of  police  and  exercised  general  supervision  over  the  police 
department  and  special  supervision  over  the  records  of  tne  office  and  the  various 

Ejlice  stations,  conducting  summary  court  trials  and  all  investigations  relating  thereto, 
ieut.  E.  8.  Luthi  was  appointed  assistant  inspector  and  given  especial  supervision 
over  the  second  and  third  class  police. 

Under  the  reorganization  a  launch  was  purchased  and  the  river  and  harbor  police 
organized  under  command  of  Captain  Chadwick,  who  was  succeeded,  upon  his  res- 
ignation, by  Lieutenant  Wilson.  This  branch  of  the  department  has  performed 
valuable  service,  and  when  harbor  regulations  are  adopted  its  efficiency  wUl  be 
greatly  increased.  At  the  present  time  the  river  and  haroor  police  have  no  regula- 
tions and  simply  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  captain  of  the  port  and  the  chief  of 
police.  They  serve  all  processes  on  ships  in  the  l»y,  and  have  neen  called  on  several 
occasionB  to  quell  mutiny  and  bring  the  offenders  ashore. 


The  salaries  paid  the  members  of  the  Manila  police  department,  viz:  Chief  of 
polic«,  $3,500;  inspector  and  assistant  chief,  f2,500;  assistant  inspector  and  captains, 
f2,000;  lieutenants,  $1,600  and  ¥1,200;  first^ilass  sergeants,  $1,200;  first- class  rounds- 
men, $1,080;  first-class  patrolmen,  $900;  surgeon,  $1,800;  assistantsujgeon(Filipino), 
$1,200.  When  the  cost  of  living  in  Manila  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  salaries 
paid  leave  very  little  money  gained. 


The  department  is  limited  to  two  surgeons.  Dr.  Yemans  cares  for  the  metropoli- 
tan police,  the  fire  department,  makes  the  necessary  plijsical  examinations  for  the 
civil-service  board  of  candidates  for  these  two  department,  and  is  required  to  per- 
form the  ordinary  duties  of  coroner  when  called  upon  by  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

Dr.  Baldomero  Roxas  attends  to  the  native  police  and  firemen.  Both  8Ui^:eons  are 
required  to  visit  all  stations  each  day.  Serious  cases  are  sent  to  the  government  civil 
hospital. 


The  members  of  the  flrst-class  police,  known  as  metropolitans,  were  ori^nally 
selected  by  company  commanders  of  the  regular  and  volunteer  re^ments  m  the 
Philippine  Islands,  each  commander  detailii^  two  men  possessing  the  best  physical 
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and  mental  qualities,  thus  forming  the  nucleus  of  th.e  present  excellent  organization. 
In  some  few  cases  the  men  were  found  not  to  be  suitable  for  police  work,  but  these 
were  soon  weeded  out,  and  tbe  vacancies  arising  from  time  to  time  have  been  filled 
by  honorably  dischai^ed  soldiers  trom  the  United  States  Army,  many  of  them  having 
served  for  several  years  aa  noncommissioned  officers,  posseesing  high  recommenda- 
tions from  company  and  regimental  commanders.  The  memhere  of  the  third-class 
police  were  recruited  from  the  original  twelve  companies  of  the  native  police  and 
were  judged  by  their  previous  service  in  the  police  department  and  their  adaptability 
to  the  peculiar  conditiona  then  existing  at  a  time  when  affairs  were  beginning  to 
settle  down  after  three  years  of  insurrection.  The  tiiird-class  police  have  made 
wonderful  advance  since  the  organization  of  cavil  government,  and  if  they  continue 
as  at  present  there  will  soon  be  no  third-class  police,  as  the  majority  of  the  men  are 
paying  strict  attention  to  their  duties  and  trying  to  master  the  English  language,  and 
as  fast  aa  possible  they  are  being  advanced  to  the  second  class. 


Nieht  schools  were  opened  at  the  various  police  stations  by  the  city  superintendent 
ot  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  third-class  police.  The  men  took  readily  to  the 
instruction,  displaying  great  diligence  in  their  studies  and  many  of  iliem  rapidly 
acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  English,  so  that  at  the  present  time  practically  all 
the  native  policemen  can  intelligently  answer  ordinary  guestiona  as  to  direction  or 
common  requests  made  o£  policemen  by  English  speakmg  persons.  On  account  ot 
the  extra  work  which  has  fallen  on  the  police  department  since  the  cholera  epidemic, 
the  attendance  in  many  of  the  schools  fell  below  the  average  required  by  the  city 
superintendent  for  the  mmntenance  of  a  school  and  they  have  consequently  been 
abandoned.  This  is  most  unfortunate  and  has  much  retarded  the  prc^reea  of  the 
native  police,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  department  will  be  able  to  open  new  schools 
after  the  Christmas  season.  Previous  to  the  epidemic  of  cholera,  at  the  end  ot  each 
month  examinations  were  held  by  the  night-school  teachers  in  conjunction  with  the 
inspector  of  police  and  the  assistant  inspector,  and  those  passing  a  satisfactory  esana- 
ination  were  promoted  to  the  second  class.  This  system  caused  great  rivalry  and 
was  thoroughly  satisfactory. 


During  the  cholera  epidemic,  which  has  lasted  since  March  and  is  still  present  in 
a  modified  form,  a  great  amount  of  extra  work  was  performed  intelligently  and 
without  complaint  by  the  policemen  of  all  clasaeB.  As  a  result  mx  lost  their  lives, 
four  of  these  being  Filipinos  and  two  Americans.  At  one  time  over  600  spedai 
police  were  employed  in  order  to  maintain  the  quarantine,  which  for  a  while  was 
imposed  on  each  house  or  place  where  a  cholera  victim  was  discovered,  for  a  period 
of  five  days.  In  order  to  reduce  the  expense,  the  regular  police  were  frequently 
detailed  to  guard  these  houses  and  they  performed  their  duties  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  often  workii^  many  hours  overfime.  Both  detention  camps  established  by 
the  board  ot  health  were  guarded  by  members  of  the  police  department,  and  up  to 
the  time  ot  abandonment  the  suigeons  in  charge  were  generous  in  their  praises  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  men  pertormed  their  work.  In  many  cases  both  the  third 
and  first  class  police  acted  as  sanitary  inspectors,  helping  to  handle  those  who  had 
died  of  the  cholera,  or  cases  under  suspicion,  all  of  which  was  not  only  exceedingly 
trying,  but  dangerous. 


The  change  from  the  military  to  the  dvil  ^vernment  and  the  instruction  of  the 
police  in  the  laws  and  rights  ot  private  citizens  was  a  work  of  great  magnitude, 
with  the  Americans  this  was  not  easy.  Most  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to  two 
or  more  years  of  military  service,  but  they  had  been  away  from  the  operation  of  civil 
law.  In  the  case  of  the  native  police  the  proposition  was  far  more  difficult,  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  thoroughly  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  American  ideas  of  right 
and  liberty.  I%rticularly  was  this  noticeable  m  the  first  attempts  at  enforcing  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  entente  houses  in  accordance  with  the  proper  process  of  law. 

Instructing  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  ot  Manila  how  and  where  to  seek  redress 
for  any  wrongs  and  complaints  and  explaining  the  use  of  a  warrant  and  many  other 
legal  forms  whereby  they  can  secure  their  rights,  has  made  many  friends  tor  the 
department,  especially  among  the  natives  ot  the  city.  In  the  past  six  months  there 
has  not  been  a  complaint  of  a  policeman  entering  anouse  without  complying  with  all 
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the  requiremente  preBcribed  by  law.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  practice  was 
carried  on  frequently  in  the  past  with  great  abuse,  it  shows  concluaively  tiat  the  men 
are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  promote  civil  government.  It  ia  and  hae  Ijeeii  the  con- 
stant aim  of  the  department  at  all  times  to  recognize  the  rights  of  all  citizens  and 
where  possible  to  prevent  crime  rather  than  to  await  its  culmination  and  arrest  tile 
guilty. 


The  department  has  maint^ned  the  beet  relations  with  the  military  authorities 
and  has  been  closely  in  touch  with  the  commanding  officers  of  the  post  of  Manila, 
who  have  at  all  times  cooperated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  consideration. 


HELATIONS  WITH  1 

in  the  pursuit  of  criminals  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Manila, 
the  metropolitan  and  native  police  have  cooperated  with  the  constabulary,  sent  out 
companies  under  offlcera  and  at  other  times  small  detachments  under  noncommis- 
sioned officers.  Very  important  arrests  have  been  made  and  on  several  of  these  trips 
tliere  have  been  sent  from  100  to  125  third-class  police  and  the  mounted  detachment. 
In  general  the  result  has  been  good  and  effective.  Four  of  the  American  patrolmen 
and  one  roundsman  were  detailed  for  several  weeks  with  the  constabulary  in  the  island 
of  Leyte  and  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit  to  the  department.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  condilions  in  Manila  as  the  headquarters  of  all  commercial,  political, 
religions,  and  criminal  agitation,  the  dejKirtment  has  been  keenly  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity for  real  and  complete  cooperation  with  the  constabularv,  which  has  in  its  charge 
the  preservation  of  peace  throughout  the  archipelago,  'fime  aiter  time  offenders 
have  been  traced  through  the  provinces  and  finally  into  the  city  of  Manila.  Besides 
this,  the  outer  suburbs  iromCaloocan  clear  around  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Pasay  are 
a  well-known  refuge  for  a  class  of  petty  thieves  operating  in  the  city  and  the  more 
dangerous  bands  of  ladrones  driven  from  pillar  to  post  until  they  find  in  this  zone  a 
temporary  refuge,  where  they  may  pretend  to  carry  on  a  legitimate  businesa  in  the 
metropohs  while  operating  on  the  peasantry  of  the  near-by  provinces.  Thus  their 
aim  is  to  maintain  a  good  appearance  with  municipal  and  provincial  authorities  and 
to  prey  upon  both.  The  department  thoroughly  realizes  the  necessitj;  of  cooperating 
with  the  constabulary  in  the  breaking  up  of  this  criminal  zone,  and  is  always  read}' 
to  pursue  and  arrest,  on  proper  warrant,  within  the  city  limits,  and  to  obtain  informa- 
tion which  may  be  needed  by  the  constabulary.  The  police  have  been  }iarticulariy 
active  in  discovering  and  breaking  up  bands  of  political  plotters  and  criminal  resorts 
within  the  city  limits,  and  they  have  frequently  made  important  captures  before  the 
men  could  effect  their  escape  into  the  provinces.  Much  of  this  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  conjunction  with  the  constabulary,  and  Iw  this  cooperation  the  offender? 
have  found  themselves  hemmed  in  by  both  forces.  By  keeping  the  police  acquainted 
with  their  movements  within  the  city  the  members  of  the  constabulary  have  been 
greatly  aided  in  obtaining  information  and  securing  "wanted"  persons.  An  inter- 
change of  alarms  has  greatly  facUitated  arrests,  both  within  the  city  and  out. 


The  mounted  detachment  consists  of  nine  patrolmen  and  one  ser^jeant,  and  patrols 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  each  night,  and  has  rendered  valuable  servica  This  detach- 
ment is  at  present  stationed  at  the  Deposito,  from  which  point  it  can  easily  reach 
the  districts  in  which  disturbances  are  most  likely  to  occur.  These  men  and  also 
the  native  police  employed  in  patrolling  the  outlying  districts  carry  shot  guns  as  well 
as  revolvers  at  night. 


At  the  present  time  the  police  department  is  dependent  upon  the  public  telephone 
system,  which  is  entirely  inadequate  and  unreliable.  On  frequent  occasions  great 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  communication  with  stations  or  with 
police  headquarters  from  various  points  of  the  city  outside  of  the  offices  of  the  depart- 
ment. It  has  been  found  necessary  to  detail  three  members  of  the  department  in 
the  central  telephone  office  to  attend  to  police  calls.  The  Gameweil  Police  and  Fire 
Alarm  System  is  now  being  installed,  and  when  completed  will  put  this  city  on  an 
equal  footing  with  any  in  me  United  States. 
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For  police  purposes  the  citj;  is  divided  into  six  precincts,  each  having  one  or  more 
stationB,  and  each  precinct  being  under  the  command  of  a  captain,  except  in  Precinct 
No.  1,  which  in  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant. 

The  commanders  are  as  followH;  No.  1,  Lieut.  Horace  G.  Toone;  No.  2,  Capt. 
Ward  P.  Shattuck;  No.  3,  Oapt.  Jack  Daweon;  No.  4,  Capt  A.  J,  Burt;  No.  5,  Capt. 
JobS  de  Crame;  No.  6,  Capt.  Joaquin  Monet. 

The  department  operates  under  the  three-platoon  syetem.  The  hours  of  service 
and  relief  are  as  follows:  Parian,  Malate,  Ermita,  Paco,  Analogue,  and  Tondo 
platoons  are  relieved  at  7  a.  m.,  1  p.  m.,  7  p.  m.,  and  1  a.  m.  Santa  Cruz,  Sampaloc, 
and  San  Fernando  platoons  are  relieved  at  7  a.  m.,  3  p.  m.,  and  11  p.  m. 


There  is  one  station  detective  at  each  station,  American  and  native.  These  men 
are  members  of  the  uniformed  police  and  their  dulaea  are  to  handle  cases  which 
can  not  well  be  conducted  by  the  police  in  uniform,  and  their  work  is  similar  to  that 
performed  by  the  detective  bureau.  They  are  required  to  keep  themselves  in  readi- 
ness for  duty  at  all  hours,  and  they  perform  their  duties  wearily  plain  clothes. 
There  is  no  extra  money  allowance  for  these  station  men.  The  constant  petty  thiev- 
ing incident  to  this  jurisdiction  requires  intelligent  service  in  detective  work,  and 
frequently  can  be  carried  on  by  these  station  detectives  to  greater  advantage  than  by 
employing  the  detective  bureau,  which  is  busy  on  cases  of  more  importance. 


There  are  two  municipal  courta— at  Santa  Oruz  and  Parian.     At  Santa  Ci 
flrst-ciass  sergeant  is  detailed  as  court  serceant  and  one  first-class  and  one  third- 
patrolman   perform  the  duties  of  court   bailiffs.     At  Parian   court   on      "    ' 
sergeant  ia  detailed  as  court  sei^eaat  and  one  first-ciass  patrolman  and 
class  sergeant  act  as  court  baihf&. 


Since  the  denization  of  the  department  the  police  have  had  entire  char^  of  the 
handling  of  prisoners,  both  in  the  municipal  courts  and  the  courts  of  first  instance, 
and  this  work  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  extra  dnty  upon  the  limited  service,  which 
consists  of  two  patrol  wagons.  The  sheriff  will  handle  prisoners  tor  the  courta  of 
first  instance  after  the  first  of  November. 


As  soon  as  the  revenues  of  the  city  will  permit  it,  careful  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  selection  of  suitable  police  buildings  and  stations.  At  the  present  time  iSe  force 
is  housed  largely  in  unsuitable  rented  buildings.  Most  of  the  old  stations  used  by 
the  former  government  are  in  such  condition  aa  to  be  unfit  for  occupation  without 
very  extensive  repairs,  and  it  will  be  found  better  and  cheaper,  in  most  cases,  to 
erect  new  buildings.  Eeiits  are  constantly  increasing,  and  almost  eveiy  quarter  the 
department  is  besieged  with  petitions  and  demands  for  [rorn  30  to  50  and  60  ..per 
cent  additional.  To  meet  emergencies  temporary  cells  have  been  constructeii  of 
wood,  with  iron  doors  and  concrete  floors,  but  they  are  not  at  all  satisfactory.  A 
few  prisoners  have  escaped,  simply  by  reason  of  the  rotten  condition  of  the  buDd- 
ings,  in  some  cases  the  roof  having  been  pried  up  or  the  ancient  bars  on  the  windows 
having  been  broken  through  in  rusty  places.  Within  a  few  days  the  new  station 
house  for  the  district  of  Paco  will  tie  completed,  at  a  cost  of  between  $5,000  and 
$5,500.  It  is  constructed  almost  entirely  of  American  lumber,  with  corrugated  iron 
roof  and  cement  floors,  and  baa  a  large  squad  room  which  has  been  specially 
designed  for  a  school  and  for  purposes  of  general  instruction  ajid  drill  duru^  the 
rainy  weather.  A  commodious  room  and  an  office  have  been  provided  for  the 
officer  of  the  precinct,  and  on  the  lower  floor  are  the  office  of  the  serjg^t  and  the 
room  for  the  noncommissioned  officers.  The  site  has  tdready  beO^^Ected  for  a 
station  in  the  district  of  Tondoj  building  to  cost  about  $5,000.  ^^^^bry  much 
needed  at  this  point,  aa  the  vicinity  has  always  proved  trouble^^^^^^ 
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e  than  nectjssarj,  but  this  small  section  has  always  been  eejiarated  bv  reason  of  a 
road  leading  to  the  Suspension  Bridge  and  is  furtlier  cut  oft  oy  the  new  road  made 
necessary  by  the  increaeed  traffic  over  the  new  Santa  Cruz  bridge.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  here  to  provide  an  addition  to  the  quartera  and  offices  already  mentioned,  a 
drill  hall  and  ^mnasium  and  sach  facilities  as  contribute  to  the  health  and  strengHi 
of  the  men.  Within  the  last  month  the  substanljal  building  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment and  known  as  the  San  Fernando  police  station  has  been  remodeled  and  painted, 
new  cells  constructed,  and  smiitary  arrangements  installed,  so  that  it  is  now  in  very 
good  condition.  This  building  is  also  used  by  the  river  and  harbor  police.  The 
Santa  Cruz  station  has  been  rentodeled  so  as  to  accommodate  the  6re  department  in 
'n  section  of  the  building,  but  the  work  in  the  police  section  was  desiguE  ' 


a  very  unsuitable  manner,  the  entrance  to  the  station  and  court  room  being  only  liy 
a  flight  of  winding  stairs,  the  hail  way  being  narrow  and  not  properly  lighted,  and 
the  quarters  of  the  men  very  inadequately  supplied  with  showers  and  closets.  Ap  a 
result  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  a  number  of  the  men  to  seek  quarters  outside 
of  the  building. 


The  city  pound  has  been  established  under  the  direction  of  the  police  department 
and  a  roundsman  placed  in  charge.  All  stray  atiimale  are  immediately  taken  up  and 
impounded  according  to  law.  Owing  to  the  numberless  cur  doijs  that  have  overrun 
the  city  during  the  last  three  years,  when  pound  regulations  were  not  enforced,  the 
work  of  this  bran(  h  has  been  CKceedingly  heavy  and  agreat  number  of  dogs  have  been 
impounded.  As  a  rule  but  few  dogs  have  been  redeemed,  and  the  others  are  killed 
and  cremated  after  being  detained  for  the  time  prescribed  by  ordinance.  Quarter.^; 
and  etables  for  the  mounted  detachment  were  constructed  on  the  strip  of  city  land 
containingtbecity  stablesand  the  site  of  the  new  crematory,  butthey  had  to  be  aban- 
doned owing  to  the  low  ground,  which  produced  much  sickness  among  the  men  and 
horses.  The  contract  was  carried  out  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  and  the  plans  of 
the  building  appear  to  have  been  on  too  light  a  scale,  for  parts  of  the  root  are 
already  saving  and  in  bad  repair.  An  investigation  is  now  heina;  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  public  works  department  to  ascertain  where  the  blame  lies.  Before 
this  ground  can  be  used,  filling  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one-half  a  meter,  and  in 
some  places  a  meter,  will  have  to  be  done,  as  the  land  is  swampy  and  subject  to 
overflows  from  the  neighboring  estero,  and  in  the  rainy  season  the  water  lies  inches 
deep  over  large  stretches. 


Prisoners  detained  in  station  awaiting  trial  are  fed  by  contract.  The  bidding  has 
never  been  very  brisk  tor  this  work  and  the  Chinese  nave  almost  monopolized  the 
Jtupplying  of  food,  which  is  of  a  good  class  and  required  to  be  served  properly 
footed,  in  clean  dishes;  as  there  were  some  abuses  in  the  be^ning  and  it  was 
claimed  that  the  prisoners  were  not  property  cared  for,  having  a  poor  quality  of  rice 
and  fish,  too  aged  to  be  palatable,  stringent  orders  have  been  put  in  force,  whereby 
the  seigeant  in  charge  furnishes  his  precinct  commander  with  a  d^ly  report  and  the 
latter  furnishes  the  chief  with  weekly  reports.  This  insures  prompt  correction  of 
any  violation  of  the  contract.  During  the  cholera  epidemic,  when  the  quarantine 
was  imposed  on  the  main  prison  at  Bilibid,  prisoners  awaiting  confinement  were 
required  to  undei^  a  five  days'  observation.  This  necessitated  a  temporary 
jail,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  military  authorities  Postigo  Prison  was 
repaired  and  put  in  shape  and  filled  tbis  need.  This  prison  was  under  the  charge 
of  Lieut  George  Seaver  and  was  maintained  untU  October  10  of  this  year,  when  the 
quarantine^ijemoved  by  the  board  of  health.  On  that  date  all  prisoners  and 
papers  we^^Bsferred  from  the  Postigo  detention  prison  to  Bilibid  and  the  warden's 
receipt  taoHPerefor.     Durii^  the  period  of  quarantine  1,685  prisoners  served  out 
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their  five  dttya'  quarantine.    The  number  of  caeea  of  sickness  was  remarkably  amall, 
as  the  following  table  ehowe: 

Fever  (malarial) : 4 

Fever  (dengue) 2 

Leprosy 3 

Beri-bOTi 5 

Insanity 8 

Cholera  (diagnoaia  doubtful;  victim  recovered) 1 

There  were  also  three  casee  of  childbirth.  Owing  to  the  dilapidated  condition  of 
the  building,  more  attention  having  been  given  to  the  cleaning  of  the  premises  and 
the  securing  ot  proper  sanitary  regulations  than  to  the  strengthening  of  weak  parts, 
four  prisoners  effected  their  escape,  all  of  whom  were  recaptured  ana  are  now  serv- 
ing sentence  in  Bilibid. 


The  city  is  in  great  need  of  a  suitable  place  for  the  reception  and  detention  of  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  t^and  of  women  and  children  over  16  years  of  age  arrested 
by  the  police  for  violation  ot  law  or  ordinance  or  held  as  witnesses  or  pending 
inveetigation,  etc  At  the  present  time  there  are  no  facilities  for  handling  this  claes 
of  prisoners.  It  is  not  proi)er  to  send  them  to  jail,  where  they  meet  with  the 
worst  criminal  element  and  serve  out  their  aenfences  with  the  same  restrictions  as 
apply  to  common  criminals,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  for  instruction  or  such 
proper  care  as  would  in  a  great  many  cases  bring  about  reform.  Such  a  place  of 
confinement  and  correction  would,  in  a  great  many  cases,  save  humiliation,  it  not 
pefmanent  di^race  and  abandonment,  which  fao  often  follow  incarceration  behind 
the  bars,  and  weak  and  unfortunate  females  and  children  would  be  insured  a  kindly 
care  during  the  period  they  were  deprived  ot  their  liberty.  On  May  22,  1902,  the 
board  forwarded  the  following  resolution  to  the  United  States  Philippine  Commis- 
sion, and  as  soon  as  possible  it  is  hoped  that  action  will  be  taien: 

"Whereas  eight  months  of  observation  of  existing  conditions,  with  frequent  reports 
and  consultations  with  various  ofBcers  ot  the  city,  have  demonstrated  that  immediate 
necessity  exists  tor  the  establishment  of  inatitiitions  tor  the  care  of  the  insane,  the 
incorrigible  yonth,  and  paupers;  and 

"Whereas  neither  the  city  of  Manila  nor  any  other  dty  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
is  financially  able  to  establish  and  maintain  independent  institutions  of  Uiis  nature; 

"Whereas  institutions  ot  this  kind  are  generally  controlled  by  a  general  or  state 
government  to  better  advauti^  than  by  a  municipal  government;  and 

"Whereas  the  population  or  the  Philippine  Islands  is  such  that  institutions  of  this 
kind  would  tend  to  remove  from  pubUc  view  and  provide  for  those  who  are  now  a 
burden  upon  a  class  of  people  charitably  inclined,  but  who  have  no  interest  in  tie 
menfal  or  moral  education  of  the  subjects  of  their  charity;  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission  be  requested,  as  an 
urgent  necessity,  to  enact  such  legislation  as  will  provide  for  the  establishment,  con- 
trol, and  maintenance  of  an  insular  insane  asylum,  a  poorhouse,  a  reformatory,  and 
a  reform  school;  and,  if  necessary  in  order  to  mainlfdn  such  institutions,  municipali- 

. ..,._ :..,..... ,.  ,  ^^^ 

IDBNTIPIOATIOM. 

At  the  present  time  the  city  has  no  well-established  method  of  criminal  identifica- 
tion. Photographs  and  descri[)tions  are  the  only  sources  of  record  and  information. 
As  soon  as  practicable  the  Bertillon  system  will  be  established  and  a  careful  record 
made  ot  all  prisoners.  This  wDl  be  especially  useful  in  connection  with  other  munic- 
ipalities and  with  the  constabulary,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  cities  of  the  Orient, 
which  being  seaport  towns  and  filled  with  all  nationalitiea,  well  afford  attractions  for 
the  criming  elem'ent. 


The  question  of  the  most  suitable  uniform  tor  service  in  the  Tropics  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  settled.  At  the  time  of  its  oiganization  the  •Mhrtment  was 
equipped  with  khaki  suits,  leather  l^^ngs,  and  a  high  cap  with  a  lai^Krown.  The 
khaki  was  found  very  suitable,  but  the  cap  offered  practically  no  protection  from  the 
intense  rays  of  the  sun.  The  leather  le^ngs  were  found  to  be  extremely  warm,  and 
during  the  wet  weather  the  perspiration  and  dampness  and  the  rotting  of  the  leather 
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caused  3  great  deal  of  suffering  from  ulcers  and  Bkin  sores.  A  gray  caflamo  uniform 
was  prescribed  for  tlie  native  police,  with  blue  stripes,  and  a  cap  somewhat  smaller 
than  that  worn  by  ihe  metropolitan  police.  No  lyings  were  used,  and  this  outfit 
has  proven  very  satisfactory  and  has  been  continued  unchanged.  On  the4thof  July, 
at  the  almost  unanimous  request  of  the  metropolitan  police,  the  uniform  vtaa  changed 
to  blue  sei^i  a  blue  helmet,  and  short  blouse,  with  turn-over  collar,  and  tan  shoes. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  most  conclusively  that  this  uniform  is  not  suitable. 
The  department  has  been  in  communication  with  the  police  of  Singapore,  Hongkong, 
and  Shanghai,  an<l  in  the  near  future  a  new  and  permanent  uniform  wilt  be  adopted, 
based  on  the  experience  of  these  cities.  The  metropolitan  police  are  particularly 
averse  to  the  use  of  the  helmet  and  desire  to  return  to  a  nat  resembling  the  old 
campaign  hat,  with  which  the  greater  majority  of  them  became  familiar  during  their 
army  service.  During  the  wet  weather  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  rubber 
capes  or  coats  and  rubber  coverings  lor  the  caps  and  helmets.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  changea  in  the  uniform  can  not  he  classed  as  other  than  experiments,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  permanent  uniform  in  the  near  future  will  eliminate  much  con- 
fusion as  well  as  expense. 

LlftUOK   LICENSES. 

The  licensed  driukinc  places  in  tlie  city  have  been  conducted  almost  entirely  on 
the  rccoowaendations  ol  the  police,  and  a  well-deflned  improvement  has  been  noted. 
For  a  time  before  the  organization  of  the  civil  police,  the  central  portions  of  tlie  city 
were  overcrowded  with  saloons,  which  had  crept  in  under  the  strenuons  days  of  mil- 
itary man^ement;  but  these  have  been  gradually  weeded  out  and  taken  off  the 


prominent  highways,  and  considering  the  increase  in  population  the  proportioii  of 
saloons  has  decreased.  In  many  of  tlie  resident  districts  saloons  are  not  pe — "'^'-'' 
The  natives  conduct  many  smsJl  tiendas  or  drinking  places,  selling  li^ht  w 


soft  drinks,  and  these  have  been  restricted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  districts  largely 
inhabited  bv  their  particular  class  of  cufllumers.  Such  so-called  saloons  seldom  cause 
trouble,  and  arc,  as  a  rule,  extremely  orderly  and  well  kept. 


Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  work  which  the  police  have  at  present,  and  have  had 
since  the  organization  of  the  department,  it  has  Been  im[)Ofisib!e  to  establish  a  proper 
school  of  instruction  whereby  they  may  be  more  fully  informed  rMarding  modern 
police  methods.  This  class  of  work  has  been  confined  to  short  daily  instruction  in 
the  duties  of  a  policeman  and  in  the  provisions  of  the  city  ordinances  and  in  ordi- 
nary drill  and  setting-up  exercises,  and  a  weekly  drill.  As  soon  as  practicable  a 
system  will  be  incorporated  providing  for  regular  competent  instruction  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  police  work,  including  methods  of  handling  prisoners,  the  use  of  the 
club,  and  target  practice.  The  metropolitan  police  are  nearly  all  familiar  with  the 
use  of  a  pistol  and  it  will  require  but  httJe  schooling  in  order  to  put  them  in  the  first 
rate  of  efficiency,  but  the  native  police  have  never  been  properly  instructed  in  the 
use  of  a  revolver  and  need  to  be  carefully  taught. 


The  number  ol  arrests  made  in  the  dty  since  the  organization  of  the  department  is 
lai^,  but  compares  favorably  with  the  correspondii^  period  of  the  previous  year, 
when  ibe  city  was  under  military  government  and  the  affairs  were  in  an  unsettled 
state,  attendant  upon  a  time  of  insurrectionary  disturlmnces.  The  offenses  were  in 
most  cases  small  misilemeanors  or  violations  of  city  ordinances.  It  has  been  the 
custom  on  the  tirst  violation  of  city  ordinances  to  give  the  offender  his  liberty  and 
caution  him  that  a  repetition  will  cause  punishment.  This  method  has  made  for 
the  department  a  large  number  of  friends,  especially  among  the  Filipinos,  and  it 
is  found  to  be  very  effective.  The  criminal  element  is  kept  well  under  control 
and  many  convictions  have  been  obtained  under  the  strong  vagrancy  ordinance. 
The  population  of  Manila  is  laigely  made  up  of  a  claea  of  people  which  is  igoorant 
of  the  law  and  unfamiliar  with  pr<^ress,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make  known 
the  ordinances.  This  is  more  especially  difficult  as  the  new  laws  differ  in  many 
respects  from  those  in  force  under  the  Spanish  Government,  and  the  police  have 
been  very  laj|gly  occupied  in  warning  the  lower  classes  against  the  variousinfractions 
and  in  correWfcg  numerous  abuses.  In  this  matter  they  have  displayed  much  dis- 
cretion and  have  avoided  overcrowding  the  courts  for  petty  offenses  by  timely  advice. 
To  the  lower  Filipinos  the  idea  of  afew  weeks  or  months  in  jail  holds  out  no  particular 
fear.     Beyond  the  limited  degree  of  dif-grace,  they  suffer  nothing  of  a  pMrticularly 
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harsh  punishment,  being  merely  required  to  paaa  the  time  without  liberty,  bnt  never- 
theless enioying  gocd  meala  and  iiealtliy  quarters  and  plenty  of  time  for  sleep  and 
rest,  which  last  appeals  most  strongly.  It  is  believed  that  in  a  majority  of  light 
offences  aod  specially  in  the  case  ofnumerous  small  infractions,  such  as  fighting  on 
the  street  and  petty  thieving  and  abuse  of  public  plfices,  that  a  proper  adminiatratioti 
of  the  rattan  would  be  far  more  effective  and  expedient,  as  it  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  loading  Qp  the  jails  with  people  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the 
small  fines  imposed  in  the  courts.  Instead  of  a  period  of  idleness  they  could  be  well 
placed  at  some  useful  occupation,  and  the  board  has  under  consideration  a  plan  tor 
employing  prisoners,  of  long  terms  involving  hard  labor,  at  the  quarries  or  on  the 
outside  roads  of  the  municipality. 

a  and  the  force  of  Manila, 
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Public  gambling  houses  are  prohibited  by  ordinance  and  have  been  rigidly  sup- 
pressed by  the  police.  The  population  of  Manila  is  in  a  laJ^e  measure  addicted  to 
gambling.  The  Chinese  are  inveterate  gamblers  and  the  Filipinos  have  for  years 
been  accustomed  to  cockfighting  and  monte,  as  well  as  innumerable  smaller  forms. 
Shutting  down  on  ail  this  with  one  stroke  of  law  is  a  diffcult  matter  and  has  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  opposition,  but  it  has  been  successfully  handled.  The  police  have 
been  especially  careful  in  first  warning  and  citing  ordinances,  and  in  places  where 
the  gambline  continued  they  have  caused  arrests  and  secured  convictions.  During 
the  disturbed  period  previous  to  August  7, 1901,  gambling  was  more  or  less  unre- 
stricted for  obvious  reasons,  and  for  a  tame  existed  in  many  forms,  even  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  Most  of  the  gamblers  have  now  been  driven  out  of  town  beyond  the 
city  limits,  where  the  provincial  authorities  have  control.  It  is  useless  to  state  that 
public  gambling  does  not  exist  in  the  city  of  Manila,  but  as  fast  as  places  are  dis- 
covered the  bankers  and  players  are  discouraged  and  arrested  and  the  practice  is 
being  broken  up.  The  suppression  of  cockfignting  has  been  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  success.  Merchants,  contractors,  and  all  the  employers  of  labor 
in  general  have  felt  the  benefit  of  the  elimination  of  this  vice  and  so-called  national 
sport.  Trom  time  to  time  urgent  requests  have  lieen  made  by  people  of  prominence 
and  influence  to  permit  cockfighting  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinances  these  requests  have  been  uniformly  denied.  However,  experi- 
ences in  the  provinces,  where  cockfighting  is  still  permitted  on  special  days,  may 
demonstrate  tnat  it  will  be  well  to  again  permit  it  on  Sundays  and  holidays  within 
the  city,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

CHIEF  OF   POLICE. 

On  May  14  the  first  chief  of  police  of  Manila  under  the  civil  government,  Mr. 
George  Curry,  obtained  a  six  weeks'  leave  of  absence  and  resigned  at  the  expiration 
of  same.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  police  department  is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  this  officer.  Since  the  above  date  the  dep^tment  has  been  under  command  ot 
Cap!  J.  E.  Harding,  inspector  and  acting  chief  of  police,  who  has  performed  his 
laborious  duties  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  ofBcers  and  under  the  tryii^  conditions  of 
the  cholera  epidemic. 

In  the  attached  reports  will  be  found  statements  of  the  expenditures,  outstanding 
indebtedness  of  this  department,  the  effective  strength  of  officers  and  men  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  and  the  report  of  prisoners  apprehended  by  the  department  during  the 
above  period. 
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The  secret-servke  bureau  has  been  under  charge  of  the  chief,  Mr.  Charles  tl. 
Trowbridge  since  ils  organization,  on  August  7,  1901,  except  during  his  earned 
ieave  in  tlie  United  States  when  the  bureau  was  under  Mr.  Carl  B.  Hard.  Chief 
Trowbridge  has  been  exceptionally  successful  in  this  branch  of  the  eetvice,  being 
most  thorousrhly  trained  during  his  long  esperienee  under  the  mihtary  authorities. 
This  bureau  is  a  most  important  branch  of  the  department.  The  chief  has  no  regu- 
larly defined  hours  of  duty,  although  required  to  be  in  his  office  daring  certain  hours 
of  the  day,  but  he  is  always  accessible  and  on  the  alert.  Close  communication  is 
maintMned  with  the  chief  o!  police,  who  naturally  relies  on  him  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  pursnit  of  criminals.  The  members  of  the  bureau  have  been  selected  slowly  and 
with  great  cave,  and  have  been  subjected  to  hard  and  difficult  schooling.  Previous 
to  August  7,  laOl,  the  department  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  author- 
ities, when  the  duties  pertormed  consisted  of  general  secret-ser^'ice  work  incidental  to 
the  military  occupation  of  a  foreign  country,  viz,  to  detect  and  frustrate  plots  against 
the  government,  locating  and  arresting  insurgent  leaders,  and  the  eaistunng  of  msur- 
pent  records  and  munitions  of  war,  as  well  as  performing  all  the  criminal  work  neces- 
sary in  this  city.  At  this  lime,  the  countrybemgunder  martial  law,  arresla  were  made 
under  that  authority,  without  the  application  of  civil  process,  simplifying  to  a  great 
extent  the  duties  of  the  secret-service  agents,  as  compared  with  the  preeent. 

As  the  insurgent  army  disbanded,  gr^t  numbers  of  its  ofiicers  ana  soidiera  came  to 
Manila,  and  as  they  had  done  nothing  but  soldier  for  many  years,  they  were  not 
disposed  to  f^ettle  down  immediately  to  peaceful  vocations,  and  were  willing  to  engage 
in  any  pursuit  that  did  not  demand  any  mental  or  physical  exertion.  These  consti- 
ttit«  a  large  class  in  the  city  to-day. 

As  the  former  work  of  uie  bureau  had  changed  to  a  great  extent  with  the  change 
of  the  adminifit ration,  the  members  of  the  force  were  mstructed  and  drilled  in  the 
civil  law  and  its  processes,  and  the  present  work  was  commenced  of  keeping  down 
the  criminal  element  and  ridding  society  as  much  as  possdble  of  the  vicious  and  idle 
class  which  infested  the  city  at  the  close  of  the  military  rale.  The  seeret-^ervice 
force  was  alto  greatly  reduced  at  the  same  time,  and  the  members  remaining  were 
selected  as  being  the  most  thoroughly  trained. 

The  individual  work  of  the  secret^ervice  agents  of  this  department  should  not  he 
compared  with  that  performed  by  similar  officials  in  the  States.  The  cosmopolitan 
population  of  the  city,  the  many  languages  spoken,  the  necessity  of  being  conversant 
with  these  langiiages,  the  intensely  secretive  nature  inherent  in  the  Oriental,  and 
their  fear  of  revenge  for  testimony  and  information  given,  consegnent  to  generations 
of  Spanish  domination,  render  the  task  of  handling  native  criminals  arduotis  in  the 
estrerae.  This,  taken  fi^ether  with  the  laijte  and  increasing  number  of  adventurers, 
A  mericans  and  Europeans,  constantly  arrivii^  in  these  islands,  who  expect  to  be  able 
to  m^e  a  liyinft  without  workinij  for  it,  taxes  the  energies  of  the  force  to  the  utmost. 

Since  its  creation  under  the  civil  govemmentthis  department  has  apprehended  and 
brought  to  justice  the  authors  of  every  murder  committed  within  its  jurisdiction  with 
the  exception  of  two  who  escaped  to  the  provinces. 

Horse  stealing,  formerly  one  of  the  most  practiced  crimes,  has  been  reduced  to  a. 

The  Oriental  possesses  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  counterfeiting,  and  cases  of  this  nature 
are  constantly  under  investigation  by  this  department.  The  results  of  these  inves- 
tigations may  best  be  seen  in  the  numbers  of^  persons  serving  sentence  for  so  doing. 

During  the  early  daj-s  of  American  oocnpatjon,  and  while  Bilibid  prison  was  still 
in  charge  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  great  numbers  of  prisoners  of  the  worst  class 
effected  their  escape,  and  although  this  office  is  continually  locating  them  and  return- 
uig  them  to  the  prison  the  m^ority  of  them  are  still  at  lai^. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Filipino  and  Chinese  being  uneducated  and  poesossing  hut 
little  knowledge  of  their  personal  rights,  are  easily  impose^l  upon  by  unscrupul<uis 
persons,  impei-sonating  ponce  officers,  sanitary  inspectors,  and  other  officials. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  bureau  approximate  $2,000  United  States  currency  per 
month,  and  the  amount  of  lost  and  stolen  money  and  property  recovered  in  the  ?ame 
period  of  time  often  exceeds  that  amount.  This  ofHce  maictains  a  iKirrespondence 
with  the  other  lat^citiesof  the  Orient  and  the  United  States  with  reference  to  crim- 
inal information,  and  ascertains  the  whereabouts  of  missing  and  wanted  people,  of 
whom  there  would  appear  to  be  an  unlimited  number  in  these  islands. 

There  are  on  file  in  this  office  about  3,000  photographsof  convicted  criminals  of  all 
classes  and  nationalities,  together  with  a  complete  description  of  the  same,  and  the 
records  contain  information  pertinent  to  every  political  and  criminal  case  which  has 
ever  come  tmder  the  sopervision  of  the  departm^t. 
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It  may  be  found  advisable  to  give  the  American  agents  the  rank  equal  to  that  of  a 
police  seigeant.  This  is  cuatomary  in  the  United  States,  and  is  necessary  £or  the  fact 
that  it  gives  them  power  in  special  and  emei^Qcy  cases  to  use  the  services  of  a  police- 
man in  the  fulfillment  of  their  duties. 

This  office  baa  always  maintained  a  hearty  cooperation  with  tbe  constabulary  in 
Ihe  matter  of  locating  and  arresting  peraooa  wbo  escape  from  Manila  to  the  provinces, 

Tbe  indiscriminate  practicing  of  private  detectives  baa  been,  curtailed,  and  althoi^h 
many  have  made  applications  aa  representatives  of  various  private  detective  bureaus 
in  the  United  States  for  authority  to  make  arrests  in  Manila,  the  peculiar  conditions 
existing  and  the  great  opportunity  for  abuse  of  such  power  has  caused  the  department 
to  deny  them.  Private  detectives  have  been  given  cards  authorizing  them  to  facili- 
tate arrests  by  disj)Iaying  the  same  to  policemen,  who  are  directed  to  aid  these  men 
■  1  every  way,  strictly  adhering,  however,  to  established  laws  r^arding  the  appre- 

__  j..__.  ^mj  detaining  of  offenders. 


The  department  has  insisted  on  and  encouraged  close  cooperation  between  tie 
American  and  native  police,  and  the  results  are  highly  satisfactory.  At  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  department  the  problem  of  maiiiug  a  good  policeman  of  the 
native  was,  by  reason  of  die  then  existing  conditions,  a  serious  undertaking.  The 
natives  were  still  in  active  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  the  Unit»i  States, 
and  the  native  population  in  a  lai^  measure  discounted  enlistment  and  looked 
down  upon  the  Fibpino  police.  Besides,  many  full-fledged  insurrectos  managed  to 
enlist  in  order  to  timber  the  cause  of  Aguinalao.  Such  cases  were  closely  watched 
and  flnallj'  weeded  out.  Under  these  conditions,  the  American  policemen  who  had 
been  soldiers  and  actively  fighting  against  the  Filipinos  up  to  the  time  of  their  dis- 
charge from  the  Army,  evinced  no  great  desire  to  work  with  the  native  police.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  place  the  two  classes  of  the  police  in  separate  districts,  but 
gradually,  as  a  result  of  careful  instruction  and  advice,  and  the  growing  efficiency 
of  the  native  police,  greatly  wded  by  the  example  of  the  officers,  these  conditions 
have  disappeared  ana  the  cooperation  is  everywhere  noticeable. 

Captain  Monet,  of  the  native  police,  is  a  Spaniard,  who  waa  an  officer  in  tbe  Spanish 
army,  and  was  stationed  in  the  line  which  neld  the  trenches  to  the  south  of  Manila 
when  the  American  army  entered  the  city.  Lieutenant  de  Malibot  was  with  the 
insureenta  in  Cuba  and  afterwards  was  in  command  of  a  section  of  the  Camarinea, 
wliicE  was  finally  pacified  by  the  active  warfare  carried  on  under  command  of  Capt. 
(Jeorge  Curry,  later  the  first  chief  of  police.  Captain  Luthi,  who  is  giving  the  native 
police  his  special  care,  was  very  active  in  suppressing  the  guerrilla  Wi^mre  in  the 
provinces,  and  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  local  dialects.  Captain  Crame  was  in  the 
Spanish  secret  service  and  has  been  with  the  native  police  force  since  its  oiganizaUon. 

All  the  past  appears  to  be  forgotten  and  Piiipinos  and  Americana  are  working  for 
the  one  common  object,  namely,  the  advancement  of  civil  rule  and  order.  It  has 
been  found  advisable  to  enlist  many  prominent  ex-insuigents,  some  of  them  having 
been  lieutenanta  and  captaina  and  one  a  major,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  native 
police  is  laigeiydne  to  the  work  of  these  men,  who  are  now,  in  several  instances, 
corporals  and  sergeants. 


Under  Chief  Curry  a  special  police  civil  service  was  oi^anized,  and  all  entering 
after  the  reorganization  of  November,  1901,  began  their  first  duties  as  patrolmen 
and  were  promoted  through  the  various  grades  according  to  their  merits  and  services. 
Two  of  the  captaina  and  four  of  the  lieutenants  were  formerly  patrolmen  in  the 
department  and  worked  their  way  throi^b  the  grades.  On  Mar(ih  1  Uie  depart- 
ment went  regularly  into  the  PhUippine  civil  service. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  the  department  baa  been  the  absolute  necessity  for 
rapid  promotion.  The  men  have  not  had  time  to  acquire  the  proper  knowledge  of 
the  subordinate  grades.  The  first  offlcere  were  chosen  on  account  of  their  efiicient 
services  as  officers  in  the  army,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  they  were  not  familiar  with 
the  special  requirements  of  police  work.  Naturally  several  resignations  occurred 
and  these  vacancies  had  to  be  filled  from  the  lower  ranks.  Gradually  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  being  improved  and  the  whole  department  is  being  subjected  to 
more  rigid  instmction  and  discipline.  As  soon  as  possible  a  period  of  prolmtion  will 
be  imposed,  reqnirii^  service  as  a.  patrolman  for  at  least  a  year  before  heii^  eligible 
for  promotion. 
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iding  indebtedness  Sefptember  SO,  190t. 


Aug.  7, 1901,  lo 

July  1. 1WZ.  to 

aalartca  clioleiapolke 
siHlionerv  and  ofioe  supplies 

Equipment 

<jeneral  supplies  repau^  etc 

1ii 

•^3:8 

■•»»■« 

Tote) 

S,,"  OT  03 

««.« 

OUTSTANDING  INCEBTEDNEBS 


lit  eipensi'  tndufltng  trauhportation  and  ii 
al  oulatandiiie  mdebtednesa 


The  above  statement  of  indebtedness  does  not  include  articles  procured  from  the 
insular  purchasing  a^nt  for  sale  to  members  of  the  department.  The  funda  realized 
from  sale  of  saaie  have  been  deposited  in  the  treaaury  and  an  appropriation  asked 
for  to  cover  the  obligation. 

Seport  of  atratgth  of  the  department  of  pdiee  for  the  montk  ending  September  SO,  190S. 


tor  fluty. 

Sick. 

,fe. 

Ou  leave. 

Total. 
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e  depariment,  exdimve  o/se 


ABstiDlt  and  battery 
Attonpled  robbery 
Atl^npted  tape 
AMaoUon 

Abandon  bfa  yehlcle 
Attempt  (o  defraud 
Attanipled  nmider 
Aswnilt  with  Inteat  to  un 
Accomplice  In  murder 
Attempted  BUlcIde 
Adnltray 

Aggravated  assault 
Attempted  bonsebreaMng 
Attempted  bribery 
Accessory  to  tbeft 
Attempted  borelary 
Attempt  to  uir 


BlDcUagddewA] 


Burglary  01 


Le  l^bt 


_, M  captain  oi  the  port 

Coobero  not  reeistered 
Criminal  asanlt 
Criminal  nuligence 
Contempt  of  court 
Conducting  gambling  house 
CockOghtlng  on  pubuc  street 
Cooly  occupying  aidewallc 

Cruelty  to  animals 

CmdUOHn^a  honse  oi  prosBtution 


Conspliaey 
CorrupOon  of  morals 
Carrying  concealed  veapona 
Condacung  a  lottery 
Collector  Sa  gambling 
Curtains  in  front  of  etore  below  limit 
lowed  by  law 

Dnmk  and  disorderly 

Disorderly  condact 

Disobeyli^  an  officer 

Driving  on  the  ^eolta  during  prohibil 

DefodngUnited  States  Sag' !  '"I!  !I! ! " 
DrivfUE  from  rear  seat  of  carromatta . . 

Deserting  a  passenger 

Disorderly  bouse 

""^"■■ig  public  property 


False  we^ts  and  measures... 


September  SO,  190S,  indmive. 
Held  anoiting  orden  from  tbe  Bdtlsl 


Impersonating  license  Inspector  . 

Tmpersonaline  an  oflioer 

[nfeitenng  witli  an  olGcei 

[Uegal  det^mon  

inianOcide  '.'.'.'. '. ".'. '. '.'.'. '. '.'. '. 

Kidnapping  

Katiiiunan  

Keeping  a  vidoDS  dog 

keeping  unlicensed  firearms 

LlKLronea  '.'.'."'.I'.'.'.V.'.'." 


Malli  ions  mischief 

Nu  license  for  an  exhlbiUon 

No  lights  on  vehicle 

Noalgnalon  vehicle  -..-..--,,..-. 

No  license  for  vehicle 

Not  occupyinir  pDbllc  station 

No  toriffta  vailcle 

No  badge  on  cocbero 

No  Eiumber  on  vehicle  .  - 

No  dog  ifceDse       

N  ftt  reporting  a  death  to  the  board  of  health 

Neglect  of  duty 

^o  lights  in  front  of  house 

Indecent  exposure  .-....- -- -..- 

Insane 


polic. 


Impersonating  a  health  of&eer . . 
Impersonating  customs  inspeclui 
Impersonating  sanitary  inspect^u 
Perjury 


Pickpocke. 

Petti  larceny        

lapsing  illegal  money.... 

Reckless  nt«llgence 

Reckless  dtlviiig 

HecklesB  bicycle  riding... 


ReaiaUng  arrest 

Suspicious  character .. . 

Stowaway 

Suspected  of  larceny .. 

Swindling 

Selling  impure  food  ... 
Selling  without  license 


Threatening  to  kill 

TrespasslnB 

Ttamc  In  gtcls  for  the  purpose  of  pnistltu- 

Unlawful  practice  of  m^Iolne 

Usurpation 

Violation  of  iSJense  r^iJatlons 

Violation  ot  police  regulations 


iolation  of  harbor  rtanl 

iolation  of  immtgraoon  ._„ 

loiation  of  building  regulations .. 
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Report  o/prw<mer»  apprehended  bi/  palme  department,  exelimve  oj  B&iei  servwe,  eovermg 
the  period  from   lw(m-(?,  IiOl,  loSi^fember  SO  /90^,  inchwiTf-^ontmued 


Violation  of  TShiele  regnlallons 
Violation  of  park  reeuTations 
Violaiinn  ot  lodring  bouse  regolalioi 

ol  pnMic  pound  regQlaiinu 

ViolatioD  of  street-advertising  regale 
Violation  of  excise  lava 
Warrant  U.  G   north  of  Pasig 


Shooting  an  ofBpoi 
inspected  of  poisoning 


Selling  vino  to  Boldlera 

W  arrant  from  constabulary 

Smuggling 

Suspected  Katipunan 


Japanese 

Total 

EnllBled  men  of  tbe  U.  8. 


False  swearing.. 

Adultery 

Larceny .. 
Conduofli 

BelUng  op 

Receiving  atolen  goods 

Attexapona  topass  GoDfedeiate  money 


S^^lUfi 


topasBGoDfe 
attempted  lU 


_ - jlmglliinor on  Bnndu 
f  mpersonotiiig  public  oS 
Vagrancy. 
Extortion. 

Violation) 

Peddling  nitluiiit  license 
Violation  of  excise  lav 

Burglary 

■"mptedbtibei- 


niiEgling 

,  jtaining  goods  onder  false  pieten-es 
OFder  court  first  ioBtance 

Mcfipootet 

Accepting  bribe . 

Desertion 

Coanl«ifeltlng  „ 

Snspect 

Wanted  t>r  mUitaiy  autboiiUsB 

I'assins  aonnterfeii  and  Ult^ol  moniy 

EooelAig  stolen  property 

Kidnaping 

Violation  Inunigration  law 

Insurgent 


Trespassing 

Sellii^  liquor  witl 

Miirder 

Hcldasvltness 

Fraud 

Allowing  pritonen 

Axaault  with  deadi 

Disorderly  oondui^ 
Criminal  negllgem 


Oiber  c 


at  supreme  ca 


Drunk  and  disorderly  conduct- . - 

Suspected  murders 

InsubordioaUou  on  high  seas 

Cairylng  concealed  weapons 

Bcgnesf ot  abeiia 

Alessdrtving 


Violation  of  city  ordinance  . 
Violation  ol  liquor  Heenae  . . 

Passing  forged  check 

"  " — ,nt  municipal eonrt... 


•efiuliiga 
Lccomplloe 


^iloetolMoeny 

Treason  and  sedition,  Katipunan 
" ■ -' conslabniary 


Bribery  and  larceny... 
Crne1t7  to  anInuUs  . ... 
Runnma  pawnshop  wl 

Abdnoffin 

]^«3aped  priBoners 


Treason  soigiect 

^wtodUng 

Warrant  

Intermf  ng  wfth  oMcei 

Bniglary  and  aasaalt 

Deffinlng  girls  for  immocai  purposes 
I.  ollBoUng  for  gambling,  "Juetliig"  . 

HigWm  robbery 

Obtaining  money  imder  false  preteiisi 

Robbery  and  assault 

Request  of  foreign  consul 

Illegal  landing  of  Chinese 

In-ane    "l"""l^mil'"'.mi\"\\l 
AW   O  and  breaking  arrest 
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EECAPITDLATIOM. 

(oDTioted  726      Baii  forfeiture  1 

Turned  over  to  proper  authorities  205      Returnea  to  priBOU  ^ 

Dismiisea  112      Pending  40 

Ho^p?tal  2               Total  1  S56 

Cbarges  withdrawn  "                                                                         ■       = 

Diwharged  19  Total  mon"!  re^dbri,!  *3  991  33 

Ueld  aa  witness  1  Total  pcopertj  recovered  12  482  "i 

Law  Dbpartment.— In  this  department  are  included  the  office  of  the  city  attorney 
and  city  prosecuting  attorney,  and  it  is  the  hnk  between  the  municipal  courts  the 
courts  ol  the  peace,  and  office  of  the  eheriH  of  Manila  in  their  relations  with  the 
municipal  board. 

OiTV  OP  Makila,  Office  of  CiTi  AiroaNB^, 

Manila   P  I,  OdyherSS  190S 
The  Secretaky  op  the  MrNiciPAL  Boabd, 

Manila,  P.  1. 
Sie;  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foUowii^  report  of  the  operations  of  (he  law 
department  of  the  city  from  its  oi^nization  to  and  including  September,  I<Ht2 

OPPICE   OP  THE   CITY   ATTOBNBY. 

Investigations,  generally  among  the  old  Spanish  insular  and  municipal  archives, 
and  resulting  reports  to  the  municipal  board  and  the  various  city  depart- 
ments         132 

Legal  opinions  reudered  to  the  municipal  hoard  and  various  city  departments 
(these  are  written  opinions;  in  addition  numerous  oral  opinions  have  been 

rendered  concerning  mattera  of  current  business) 225 

Ordinances  prepared  for  the  action  of  the  municipal  board 62 

Acts  prepared  for  the  action  of  the  Philippine  Comuiission 8 

Bonds,  contracts,  deeds,  teases,  ei«.,  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  municipal 

board 87 

Oity  land  titles  cleared  and  registered 8 

Suits  attended  to 14 

Eight  of  the  above  suits  were  hroi^ht  ajjainst  the  city.  In  three  of  these  no  hear- 
ing has  yet  been  had;  in  the  fourth  three  successive  motions  made  by  the  plaintiff 
for  an  interlocutory  injunction  have  been  denied,  a  demurrer  to  the  complaint  has 
been  sustained,  the  complaint  has  been  three  timea  amended,  and,  as  finally 
amended,  demurred  to;  in  the  fifth  an  interlocutory  judgment  was  issued  ex  parte, 
vacated,  and  reissued  restraining  the  city  from  enforcing  one  of  its  ordinances,  and 
the  case  is  now  in  the  suprenie  court  on  appeal;  "in  the  sisth  there  has  been  two 
trials,  once  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  later  in  the  court  of  first  instance,  and 
both  courts  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  action  agMnst  the  dty;  in  the  seventh  the 
plaintiff  introduced  his  proofs  and  rested  his  ease  on  July  10,  whereupon  the  city 
moved  for  judgment  on  the  eround  that  the  proofs  failed  to  sustain  certain  eesenlial 
allegations  of  the  complaint,  and  the  court  has  this  motion  still  under  consideration; 
and  in  the  eighth  the  plaintiff's  application  tor  an  interlocutory  injunction  against 
the  city  has  been  denied. 

Each  of  the  six  suits  in  which  thecityisphunlifE  were  brought  to  recover  real  prop- 
erty claimed  by  the  city.  In  two  of  these  no  hearing  has  yet  been  had;  in  Uie 
third  a  settlement  was  reached  by  the  defendants  i>aying  damages  and  costs  and 
acknowledging  the  city's  title  to  the  land  in  question;  and  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sisth  demurrers  interposed  by  the  defendants  to  the  complaints  have  been  overruled. 
A  lai^  portion  of  the  time  of  the  office  is  consumed  ininvestigationaaud  the  prep- 
aration of  opinions  and  reports  in  which  the  acts  of  the  old  ^lanisb  insular  and 
municipal  officials  are  involved,  the  loss  or  mutilation  of  about  haltot  the  city  archives 
in  1898  making  such  investigations  very  difficult.  This  is  parldcularly  true  of  investi- 
gations into  the  city's  titl^  torea!  estate,  since  it  was  not  tne  custom  of  the  Spaniards 
to  register  city  titles.  Of  the  numerous  claims  formally  presented  against  the  city, 
some  have  their  origin  prior  to  the  establishment  ot  the  present  city  government  and 
some  originating  more  r(j*jitly;  an  adverse  opinion  has  been  rendered,  after  investi- 
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gation,  with  few  exceptions,  generally  rosultine  in  tbe  abandonment  of  the  claim  by 
the  claimant  without  legal  proceedings.  The  only  i1  ectsion  secured  against  the  city  was 
in  the  case  in  which  the  injunction  was  granted  as  above  stated,  and  that  was  promptly 
carried  to  the  supreme  court  on  appeal. 


The  work  accomplished  i>y  this  office  was  as  follows: 

Cases  instituted  in  the  municipal  courts 442 

Cases  instituted  in  the  courts  of  first  instance 214 

Total  (j  6 
Disposition  of  munici^ial  ^ourt  liibcn 

Convictions  ISS 

thsmissala  4S 

Acquittals  'i  t 

Eemanded  to  court  of  first  instance  bl 

Wo  record  of  disptisitiou  obtainable  1 1 

Appealed  ta  court  of  first  inaiance  11 

Bail  forfeited  f 

Defendant  not  found  4 

Turned  over  to  railitarj  authorities  1 

Complaints  not  sworn  to  2 
Turned  over  to  provinces 

Pending  2 

Tof-il  442 
Cases  m  court  of  first  instant  t 

taoes  originating  in  ccurts  of  first  instance  _14 

Keinaiidw  from  municipal  courts  til 

On  appeal  from  municipal  courts  fS 

Un   appeal    from   municipal    courts   (not    originating  m   the  prosecuting 

attorney  s  offaie)  30 

Total 318 

Disposition  of  cases  in  courts  of  first  instance: 

Convictions 137 


Acquittals 36 

Escaped  before  trial -- 5 

Remanded  to  municipal  courts - 2 

Defendant  not  arrested 1 

No  record  of  disposition  obtainablt: - 11 

Transferred  to  court  of  customs  appeals 2 

Bond  forfeited 2 

Pending 69 

Total - 318 

Number  of  letters  written 504 

Number  of  letters  received 278 

Number  of  deaths  investigated  as  coroner 34 

While  the  number  of  cases  in  the  municipal  courts  was  seemingly  large,  in  a  great 
percentage  of  them  the  work  of  the  prosecuting  attorney's  office  was  confined  to  the 
preparation  of  complaints.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  the  police  department 
and  the  secret-seri'ice  bureau  are  becoming  able  to  handle  a  great  many  cases  in 
the  municipal  courts  and  the  fact  that  the  constantly  increasing  work  in  the  courts 
of  first  instance  keeps  the  entire  force  of  the  prosecuting  attorney's  office  busily 
employed. 

The  processes  receiving  the  attention  of  this  office  were  as  follows; 

Summons,  with  copies  of  complaint,  served 1,777 

Citations  for  witnesses 2,568 

Executions  received  and  disposed  of 287 

Attachments  levied .' 64 
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Attachmente  released 

Orders  of  ouster  and  restitution 

Orders  to  take  posseseion  of  property . . 

Orders  to  deliver  property 

Orders  to  take  possession  of  person 

Orders  to  vacate 

Orders  to  recover 

Orders  to  complete  contract- 

Orders  to  render  accounts 

Orders  to  show  cause - 

Orders  to  deiKwit  children -. 

Orders  ot  injunction 

Orders  to  render  inventory _.. 

Orders  to  suspend  esecution 

Notifications  of  gamiehee 

Notifications  to  hold  property 

Notifications  with  copies  of  petitions. . . 

Notices  ot  appeal 

Arrests.. 


Sales  advertised 

Sales  ot  personal  property  made , . 

Sales  of  real  estate  made 

Search  warrants 

Writs  of  mandamus 

Writs  of  haheaa  corpus 

Writs  ot  replevin 

Filing  process  with  registrar 


Total- 


Total  number  ot  cases 

Total  number  of  persons  tried  . . 
Cases  seat  to  court  of  first  instai 
Number  of  persons  fined,  6,711;  number  sentenced  to  Bilibid,  639;  t( 

berot  persons  convicted 

Nnmber  of  peiBOna  sent  to  Bilibid  for  nonpayment  ot  fine 


1,008 

Violation  ot  ordinances  relating  to  public  vehicles 1,614 

Violation  of  ordinances  relatii^  to  public  streets  and  places 189 

Dmnk  and  disorderly 750 

Dfeturbing  the  peace  by  fighting 1,357 

Disturbing  the  peace  by  throwing  stones 19 

Disturbing  the  peace  by  shouting 

Giambling 


1,941 
1,003 


Obstmcting  streets  and  sidewalks. 

Committing  nuisances „  izi 

Reckless  riding  and  driving 205 

Vagrancy 392 

Cruelty  to  animals 354 

Violation  ot  license  regulations 433 

Violation  of  sanitary  legulations 747 

Violation  of  Manila  liquor  law 15 

Destruction  of  property,  posting  bills,  begging,  resisting  arrest,  etc 415 

Larceny 546 

Embezzlement 260 

Assault  and  battery 193 

Unlawful  detention 7 

Bribery _ 4 

Entering  a  house  without  permission 3 

Search  warrants  issued 14 

Race  and  sex  of  persons  convicted: 

Filipinos,  male 7,243 

Filipinos,  female 1,247 
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Race  and  =ei,  of  (>ersons  con  i  ted     C   ntinued 
C)ine-#   malt; 
C  hineee   female 
Amen  cans  male 
Amencane  female 
Bpaniarde  male 
''paniarJ'  female 


n  ImtB  and  forfeitures  { approximate)  544, _00  I.  uitnJ  htatts  turrencj . 


Total  number  of  cases 

Total  number  of  pereons  tried 

Cases  sent  to  court  of  first  instance 


Drunk  and  disorderly  disturbu^  the  peace  cto  1  ii  5 

Gambling  ^  2 

Aasavilt..  _J5 

Committing  nuisances  17U 

Vibrancy  15*1 

Cruelty  to  ammals  14P 

Violation  of  ordinances  relating  to  licenseR  {other  than  liqnor  !i(,eiiM.h)  121 

Violation  ol  ordinances  itlating  to  sanitary  reffulation"  123 
Dieobeying  police  officer  resisting  arrest  malicious  mischief  cariyiiiiri  ii 

cealed  weapons,  eti,  l''5 

larceny .  401 

Receiving  stolen  goods  -■> 

Bribery  and  altempted  liiberi  2' 

Impersonating  p  lice  1 

itecklesa  dru  ing  and  riding  1-1 'i 
Bftce  and  sex  of  persons  con\  ictcd 

Filipinos,  male  ■!  16 

Filipinos,  female  s^ 

Chinese,  male  1- 

Chinese,  female  0 

Americans  mile  b^ 

Americans  female  1 

Spaniards  male  4 

Spaniards,  female  0 

Other  nalJonalties  male  "^ 

Other  nationalties  female  0 
Collections  from  lines  and  forfeitures  $4tJ  lOJ  "iG  UmteJ  btites  cunency 

JlSriCES  or   THE  PEACE. 

The  matters  di=ijosed  of  in  these  two  t  iirts  were  is  folJo«B 

Suits  for  recovery  of  Hums  of  money  i  W 

Suits  to  recover  possession  of  real  propert*  ■i'  I 

Compromises  adjusted  i  > 

Affidavits  taken  20" 

Marriages  solemnized  and  certihcates  issued  t. 
Marriages  roistered                                                                                               -  u," 

Deposite  of  monej  recened  '^U 

Family  council  legalized  4 

Suits  to  secure  the  return  of  peraonal  pmi^ertv  ■- 
Suits  for  damMies 

Suits  for  spedflc  performance  1 

Total..  3  b"4 

Collcrlions,  coste,  and  tees,  $4,264.61  Mexican  currency. 
Very  respectfully, 

W,  L.  tiOLDSBO HOUGH, 

Oily  Ai^rmy. 
HosTcdbyGOOgle 
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On  August  7,  1901,  when  the  city  of  Manila  waa  ot^anized  under  act  No.  183  of 
the  TJnit^  States  Philippine  Oonimiaaion,  the  fire  department  was  separated  from 
the  department  of  street,  parks,  fire,  and  sanitation  and  formed  into  a  dbtJnct 
department,  all  equipment  and  apparatus  relating  to  the  department  being  turned 
over.  F.  E.  Dodpe  waa  appointed  chief,  with  J.  W.  Hoey  as  his  assiBtant  Upon 
the  resignation  of  F.  R.  Dodge  as  chief  o(  the  department  on  October  25,  1901,  a 
request  was  made  to  the  civil  service  board  to  furnish  the  name  of  a  competent  and 
experienced  chief.  In  answer  to  this  the  name  of  Hugh  Bonner,  late  chief  of  New 
York  City,  was  submitted,  and  he  was  appointed  on  Becember  28,  1901,  taking 
charge  of  the  department  April  25,  1902.  Between  the  date  of  resignation  of  F.  R. 
Dodge  and  the  arrival  of  Chief  Bonner  the  department  was  in  charge  of  Assistant 
Chief  Hoey. 

The  membership  of  the  department  at  the  present  time  consists  of  1  chief  of 
department,  1  deputy  chief,  1  chief  engineer,  1  electrician,  2  clerks,  2  linemen,  5 
captains,  5  iientenants  (native),  4  engineers  (native),  15  drivers,  3  drivers  (native). 
29  pipemen  (native),  11  truckmen  (native).    This  is  a  total  of  80  men. 


The  force  is  oi^anized  into  four  engine  companies  and  one  hook  and  ladder  com- 
pany, which  are  equipped  as  follows: 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  1,  Tanduay  ftre  station. — denized  August  1,  1902, 
carryine  158  feet  of  ladders,  drawn  by  2  horses;  1  extra  hose  wa^on,  carrying  1,000 
feet  of  nose,  drawn  by  2  horses.  Personnel:  One  captain  (American),  I  lieutenant 
(American),  13  firemen  (4  American  and  9  native). 

Jingine  Cximpany  No.  1,  Santa  Orvxfire  sfation.— ^ne  steam  fire  engine,  drawn  by  2 
horses,  "  Merry  weather,"  London,  England,  make,  about  400  gallons  capacity  and  in 
fair  condition;  1  hose  wagon,  drawn  by  2  horses,  carrying  1,000  feet  of  hose.  Per- 
sonnel: One  captain  (American),  1  lieutenait  (native),  1  engineer  (native),  and  15 
firemen  (4  American  and  11  native). 

Engine  Company  No.  g,  Santa  Cruz  fire  elation. — One  steam  fire  engine,  drawn  by  2 
horses,  "Shand,  Mason  &  Co.,"  London,  England,  make,  about  400  gallons  capacity 
and  in  fair  condion;  1  hose  wagon,  drawn  by  2  horses,  carrying  1,000  feet  of  hose. 
Personnel:  One  captwn  (American},  1  lieutenant  (native),  two  engineers  (native), 
and  6  firemen  (4  American  and  2  native). 

Engine  Company  No.  S,  PaeoAre  stotion. — One  manual  engine,  drawn  by  2  poni^. 
This  machine  is  very  old,  but  ttie  pump  is  in  fair  condition.  One  hose  wagon,  drawn 
by  2  horses,  carrying  1,000  feet  of  hofie;  1  two-wheeled  supply  cart,  drawn  r>y  1  pony, 
used  to  convey  am  extra  supply  of  coal  to  fires  occurring  m  the  district.  Personnel: 
One  captain  (American),  1  lieutenant  (native),  and  10  firemen  (3  American  and  7 
native). 

Kriffvne  Company,  No.  4,  Manila  fiTe  etatwn. — 1  portable  steam  engine,  drawn  by 
hand,  about  25  gallons  per  minute  capacity,  and  m  fair  condition;  1  two-wheeled 
cart,  drawn  by  1  pony,  used  to  carry  about  450  feet  of  hose,  and  in  fair  condition;  1 
two-wheeled  supply  cajt,  drawn  by  1  pony,  used  to  carry  eoal,  play  pipes,  wrenches, 
etc.  Personnel:  1  captain  (American),  1  Ueutenant  (native),  1  engineer  (native), 
and  14  firemen  (native). 

In  all  6,000  feet  of  hose  is  distributed  amongstthe  different  companies,  all  of  which 
is  in  first-class  condition. 


Tanduay  fire  station,  located  at  the  junction  of  calles  Concordia  and  Romero 
Aquino,  Quiapo  district,  is  occupied  by  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  1.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  this  building  is  good.  The  following  improvements  have  been 
made  by  the  members  of  the  company:  The  front  entrance  of  the  apjiaratus  house 
haa  been  widened.  Four  stalls  have  been  built  on  the  apparatus  Boor  to  accommo- 
date the  teams  used  on  the  hook  and  ladder  truck  and  the  extra  hose  wagon  in  serv- 
ice at  the  station.  The  inside  court  was  leveled  and  graveled.  The  department  of 
engineering  and  public  works  installed  thirteen  incandescent  lights  and  completed  a 
bath  and  lavatory  room,  the  drainage  being  conducted  to  a  cesspool  constructed  on 
the  Rome  Aquino  street  side  of  the  station.  A  telephone  was  installed  having  con- 
nection with  the  central  telephone  office,  the  request  from  this  department  to  have 
the  connection  made  direct  with  the  central  switchboard  of  this  department  at  the 
Santa  Cmz  station  not  being  complied  with,  thus  necessitating  a  delay  of  from  five 
to  fifteen  minutes  in  transmitting  an  alarm  to  this  station  from  the  central  station  at 
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Santa  Oraz  fire  station,  located  at  the  junetioii  of  Calle  AJcala  and  Enrile,  Santa 
Cruz  district,  accoiniiicMlates  the  headqoarture  office,  the  office  of  the  city  electrician, 
and  engine  companies  Nos.  3  and  2.  The  sanitary  condition  is  good.  The  following 
improvements  nave  been  made  in  the  station  by  department  skill  and  labor:  Boom 
fitted  up  with  loft  or  upper  floor,  and  shelving  to  accommodate  department  sup- 
plies; a  storage  room  for  forage,  and  room  for  use  aa  a  general  repair  and  blacksmith 
shop.  A  concrete  floor  with  cement  finish  has  been  put  in  tlie  hose  tower.  The 
stone  floor  in  the  stalls  of  the  stable  in  the  rear  of  the  station  has  been  removed 
and  replaced  with  gravel.  A  plank  runway  7  feet  wide  by  15  feet  long,  under- 
laid with  concrete,  has  been  placed  on  the  apparatus  floor  for  the  use  of  P^ngine 
Company  No.  1.  Four  stalls  are  being  built  for  the  use  of  the  same  company,  2  of 
which  are  nearly  completed.  These  stalls  will  have  cement  drwnage  connection 
with  the  sewer.  The  granite  stone  floor  of  this  room  has  been  entirely  taken  up 
preparatory  to  making  the  floor  of  rubble  and  cement.  The  department  of  engi- 
neering and  public  works  completed  the  bathroom  and  lavatory,  with  sewer  con- 
nections, and  installed  14  additional  incandescent  electric  lights. 

Paco  fire  station,  located  on  Calle  Nozaleda  (opposite  pSco  cemetery),  Paco  dis- 
trict, is  occupied  by  Engine  Company  Ko.  3.  The  sanitary  condition  is  good.  The 
members  of  this  company  have  made  the  following  improvements;  The  entire  floor 
has  been  raised  and  recemented.  An  inclosed  shed  lias  been  erected  at  the  rear  of 
the  station  to  accommodate  one  piece  of  apparatus  and  an  outside  closed  shed  has 
been  constructed  to  stall  S  horses.  The  entire  interior  of  the  fire  station  has 
been  rearranged,  the  walls  whitewashed,  and  the  woodwork  repainted  and  retinted. 
A  board  floor  has  been  put  in  the  stalls  on  the  apparatus  floor  and  a  concrete  floor 
placed  in  the  feed  room.  Lockers  for  the  use  of  the  men  were  made  and  placed  in 
position.  The  department  of  engineering  and  public  works  installed  three  addi- 
tional incandescent  lights,  and  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a  frame  structure  to 
accommodate  a  chemical  engine  and  two  horses,  with  sleeping  apartments  for  the 
men  necessary  to  man  the  apparatus. 

Manila  fire  station,  locatea  in  the  ayuntamiento  building  on  Calle  Aduana,  Intra- 
muros,  is  occupied  by  Engine  Company  No.  4.  Two  rooms,  with  a  street  entrance 
to  this  building,  are  occupied  by  the  engine  company  mentioned.  The  sanitary  con- 
dition is  good.  A  building  at  the  junction  of  Calles  Aduana  and  Audencia,  Intra- 
mnros,  isneii^  reconstructed  by  the  department  of  enftineeriiig  and  jjublic  works 
tor  use  as  a  fire  station  and  when  completed  the  rooms  in  the  ayuntamiento  will  be 
vacated. 


Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  purchasing  good  fire  horses  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  material  to  select  from.  Most  of  tlie  horses  purchased  have  been  unbroken, 
and  it  ha'?  taken  considerable  time  to  flt  them  for  their  work.  In  some  cases  they 
have  been  found  to  be  entirely  unsuitable  as  fire  horses  and  exchangee  have  been 
made  with  other  departments  of  the  city.  All  horses  have  received  the  best  of  care 
and  have  been  well  trained  by  those  in  chai^  of  them.  Many  of  them,  after  a 
month's  training,  will  answer  promptly  to  a  call  and  take  their  places  at  the  pole  of 
Uie  apparatus.    The  horses  at  present  in  the  service  are  as  follows: 

American 27 

Australian 2 

Native - 13 

Total 42 

Losses. — July  7,  one  American  horse,  destroyed  by  veterinarian,  board  of  health, 
the  horse  suffering  from  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  right  metacarpal 
bone.    August  23,  one  American  horse,  died  with  enteritis. 


The  apparatus,  aa  turned  over  by  the  former  city  government,  has  been  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  city,  and  its  condition  is  very  poor.  All  possible 
steps  nave  been  taken  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  department  from  its  oreaniza- 
tion,  and  on  January  27,  1902,  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  insular  purchasing 
agent  for  the  following  apparatus,  at  a  cost  of  $35,338,  United  States  currency,  viz: 

Twio  "Metropolitan"  steam  fire  engines,  capacity  700  gallons  per  minute,  with  Fox 
tube  boilers,  complete,  with  implements,  tools,  and  apparatus;  four  chemical  engines; 
improved  double-cylinder,  horizontal,  four-wheeled  carriage,  capacity  80  gallons  per 
cylinder,  system  carbonic-acid  gas,  complete,  with  tools,  appliances,  and  instruments. 
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The  teata  of  these  engines  were  held  on  September  23,  1902,  and  they  proved  hiehly 
satisfactory,  the  engines  coming  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  contract.  The 
hook-and-ladder  trucks,  4  two-horse  hose  wagons,  1  chief's  buggy,  6,000  feet  of  hose, 
15  sets  of  harness,  and  a  numerous  assortment  of  miscellaneous  appliances.  Of  this 
new  apparatus,  under  the  head  of  "  oi^anization,"  is  shown  the  disposition  of  all 
except  three  chemical  engines,  which  are  at  present  stored  in  the  new  station  st  the 
corner  of  Calles  Aduana  and  Audencia,  Intramuros,  awaiting  the  completion  of  the 
new  sta.tiona  in  San  Nicolas,  Paco,  and  Intramurcs. 


The  fire  alarms  throughout  the  city  are  at  present  received  over  the  telephone  sya- 
tem  now  in  use  by  the  Manila  Telephone  Company,  on  which  the  department  has 
been  entirely  dependent  for  receiving  fire  alarms.  It  is  needless  to  saj^  that  the 
service  is  of  the  most  inferior  class  and  not  to  be  depended  upon  at  any  time  when 
required  for  use  to  announce  fire  alarms  from  a  distance.  There  is  usually  a  great 
delay  before  these  messages  are  received  at  the  flre  stations,  with  the  resalt  that 
before  any  of  the  apparatus  can  arrive  at  the  scene  of  the  flre  it  baa  obtained  great 
headway,  usually  causing  great  loss  to  buildings  and  stock.  In  this  connection  may 
be  cited  the  qaestion  of  the  destruction  of  the  warehouse  of  the  Paciflc  and  Oriental 
Trading  Company  at  the  comer  of  Calles  Arlequi  and  Duque  de  Alva,  Quiapo,  when 
great  delay  in  tiwismittii^  the  alarm  was  api».rent,  as  the  sky  was  br^htly  illumi- 
nated by  the  refiectjon  of  the  flre  previous  to  the  alarm  being  sent  to  the  central  fire 
station.  The  alarm  was  received  in  the  nsoal  slow  method  over  the  telephone.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  dei>artment  at  the  fire,  the  entire  building  was  one  mass  of  flames 
bursting  through  the  roof  and  the  tour  sides  of  the  structure,  seriously  endangering 
property  of  great  value  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Had  the  new  fire-alarm  system 
been  in  operation  at  that  time  the  flre  referred  to  would  not  have  obtained  the  head- 
way it  had  when  the  alarm  was  received. 

On  October  26,  1901,  reqnisition  was  made  on  the  insular  purchasing  agent  for  a 
complete  fire  and  police  ^rm  system  to  be  purchased  from  the  Gamewell  Fire  and 
Police  Alarm  Company.  This  alarm  system  consists  of  eighty  boxes  and  all  the 
appliances  necessary  for  the  installation  and  operation  of  the  system,  including  a  large 
steam  whistle  which  will  be  operated  at  the  insular  colcf  storage  and  iCe  jilant. 
This  system  will  be  completed  within  the  nest  quarter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
render  sufficent  service  in  reducing  to  a  great  extent  the  amount  oi  losses  by  fire 
annually  occurring  in  the  dty.  The  system  will  be  equal  to  any  yet  devised  and  will 
represent  the  laf^t  improvements  in  appliances  for  transmitting  and  announcing 
alarms  of  fire  from  a  distance.  The  city  will  then  be  well  protected  against  fire,  and 
this  should  be  the  means  of  lowering  fire  ioaurance  rates,  which  at  the  present  time 
are  high  considering  the  record  of  fires  during  the  past  year. 


The  construction  of  this  system,  which  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  city 
electrician,  was  commenced  July  22,  1902.  In  this  construction  the  use  of  the  Elec- 
tric Light  Company's  and  the  Signal  Corps'  poles  has  saved  the  city  considerable 
expense,  but  not  as  much  as  was  calculated  upon  before  the  construction  was  com- 
menced. A  great  many  of  the  Electric  Light  Company's  poles  have  been  found  to 
he  too  weak  and  rotten  for  the  use  of  the  department,  and  for  that  reason  a  number 
of  extra  poles  have  been  purchased.  Many  difficulties  have  been  encountered  on 
account  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  wires  already  strung  throughout  the  city  and  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  wires  of  this  system  so  that  thev  will  not  be  in  dat^er  from 
contact  with  them.  The  method  of  construction  of  buildings  has  also  increHsed  the 
difficulties,  as  the  overhanging  upper  stories  have  made  it  impossible  to  place  poles 
on  the  curb  line  and  give  sufficient  space  between  them  and  the  adjoining  building, 
and  so  it  has  been  necessary  to  install  poles  of  sufficient  height  to  carry  the  wires 
over  the  buildings  instead  oi  by  the  sides  of  them. 

During  the  month  of  July  there  were  employed  2  American  linemen  and  33  native 
laborers;  in  Augusi,  2  American  linemen  and  37  laborers;  in  September,  2  American 
linemen  and  S7  native  laborers. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  October,  142  new  poles  were  erected;  2,100  cro^  arms  were  placed 
on  TJnited  States  S^nal  Corps  and  electric- light  poles,  necessitating  the  molding  of 
8,102  lead  screws  or  pins  for  receiving  the  glass  insulators. 

During  the  month  of  Augtist  6  wires,  complet*^  were  run  from  a  point  near  the 
insular  cold  storage  and  ice  plant  to  the  flre  station  on  Calle  HozaJeda,  Paco  dis- 
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trict.  Four  wires,  complete,  were  nin  from  the  Paco  fire  station  on  Calle  No7jile(lH, 
to  a  point  at  the  end  of  CaJle  ReaJ,  Malata,  via  C'alles  Faura  and  Nue^il,  Ennitji. 
Pole  t>rackefs  were  a*ljuBted  to  electric-light  poles  along  Called  Laeoete  and  Mieeri- 
cordia,  Santa  Cruz  district,  along  Calle  Ins  to  Samualoc  police  station,  and  from  the 
comer  of  Calles  Misericordia  and  Lecoste  along  Calle  Azcarraga  to  the  Manila  and 
D^npan  railway  station. 

In  September  wires  were  run  from  the  Santa  Cruz  station,  as  follows:  Sixteen  to 
Parian  police  station,  5  to  Plaza  Goiti,  and  7  to  Sampaloc  police  station;  4  wires  from 
the  latter  station  to  Rotunda  and  SanlaJVIesaroad;  4  wires  along  Calle  Guipit  to  Balio 
Balic;  4  wires  from  Sainpaloc  along  Calle  Tanduay  to  Novaliches  to  Uli  TJIi;  from 
Novaliches  to  General  Solana.    Poles  were  erected  on  Calle  San  Miguel  to  Calle 

WATER   SUPPLy. 

The  natutal  pressure  of  water  in  the  mains  is  of  very  little  use  in  the  fighting  of 
fire  without  the  aspistance  of  engines.  Hydrants  in  the  streets  are  old  and  worn-out 
and  should  be  replaced  as  soon  as  practicable  by  modem  Are  plugs.  The  mains  are 
for  the  most  pari  small  and  insnfficientfor  the  properprotectionol  the  city  from  fire. 

The  esteros  of  the  city  have  been  found  very  serviceable  in  furnishing  water  and 
remedy  to  some  degree  the  lack  of  the  necessary  supply  from  the  mains.  These 
esteros  cover  only  a  portion  of  the  city  and  in  the  districts  of  Inti'amuroe,  Ermita, 
and  Malate,  where  there  are  none;  the  water  supply  would  he  insufficient  in  ease  of 
a  IsT^  fire.  The  four  chemical  engines  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  supplying  thi.s 
deficiency,  and  it  is  thought  that  many  of  the  fires  will  be  exlinguished  by  this 
means  when  the  alarm  system  is  put  into  service  and  the  ap^ratus  can  be  put  on 
the  scene  of  the  flre  before  too  much  headway  has  been  gained.  The  need  of  an 
enlarged  system  of  water  supply  is  very  evident  and  it  is  hoped  that  sotae  improve- 
ment can  be  made  in  this  direction  io  the  near  future. 


From  August  1,  1901,  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  department  responded  to  47 
alarms  of  fire.  The  total  amountof  damages  resulting  from  these  fires  was  $25,042.50 
United  States  currency,  covered  by  insurance  amounting  to  $69,500  United  States 
currency.  From  July  1  to  September  30  there  were  17  alarms,  and  the  loss  in  these 
fires  amounted  to  5243,990.58  United  States  currency,  covered  by  insurance  amounting 
to  $432,083.34  United  States  currency. 

Dnring  the  past  year  the  number  of  fires  was  remarkably  small  considering  the 
extent  of  the  city  and  the  large  number  of  buildings  of  l^ht  material,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  little  care  that  is  taken  by  the  inhabihints  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  projterty  from  such  accidents,  makes  the  chance  of  fire  very  great. 

During  the  year  the  department  has  been  cailed  upon  by  the  board  of  health  to 
supervise  the  destruction  of  infected  nipa  shacks  which  have  been  condemned  by  tlien 

as  insanitary,  the  presence  of  the  fire  r' -■ '  '-- '—  '  '■-  — ^  " 

spread  of  fire  from  these  shacks  to  adjoii 
the  department  whenever  called  upon. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  town  of  Malabon  was  visited  by  a  destmctive  flre,  wliich 
had  gotten  beyond  the  control  of  those  who  were  endeavoring  to  extinguish  it.  The 
department,  in  response  to  an  ureent  request  from  General  Wheaton  to  send  men 
and  apparatus  immediately  to  Malabon,  the  fire  having  gotten  beyond  the  control  of 
the  local  authorities,  immediately  sent  men  and  apparatus  to  the  scene  of  the  con- 
fl^jration  in  time  to  render  efficient  aid  in  checking  the  spread  of  the  flames.  This 
was  done  at  a  considerable  risk  to  this  city,  as  it  drew  from  the  city  at  least  one-third 
of  the  active  force  for  many  hours,  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  for  its  own 
protection  being  inadequate.     {For  detailed  report  of  fires  see  Exhibit  A.) 


The  city  electrician  and  the  men  under  his  chai^  have  made  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  all  buildings  in  which  electricity  has  previonslv  been  installed  without  proper 
inspection.  The  work  of  installation'  was  done  iiidi.'ci-iniinately  by  parties  who 
claimed  to  have  knowledge  and  experience  in  such  work,  inferior  electrical  conduc- 
tors being  used,  thereby  jeopardizing  much  valuable  property,  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  it  proper  installations  had  been  made  and  the  work  supervised  by  gov- 
ernment inspectors.    In  all  cases  where  electric  l^hta  are  to  be  installed,  permits 
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installed  subject  to  ingpectJon  and  approval  under  these  regulations. 

On  September  26,  lfi02,  an  ordinance  was  enacted  by  the  municipal  board  which 
rentes  to  tjie  sale  and  supply  of  electricity  and  telephone  service  and  the  inspection 
and  installation  of  electric  wirea,  meters,  and  other  apparatus.  This  ordinance 
requires  the  inspection  by  the  dfy  of  all  meters  in  measuring  the  supply  of  electricity 
from  the  electric  light  company.  This  work  will  entail  some  outlay  in  the  way  of 
apparatus  tor  the  proper  testing  of  these  meters.  It  will  also  require  additioniil 
assistance  for  a  thorough  inspection  of  electrical  installations  throughout  the  city. 
The  city  has  not  been  able  to  enforce  ail  requirements  necessary  for  safety  and  good 
order  in  the  public  streets,  as  pertains  to  electric  wires  and  apparatus,  on  account  ot 
there  being  no  law  or  regulations  in  force  in  the  city  of  Manila  which  fully  covered 
this  point. 

During  the  period  from  August  7,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902,  712  permits  were  granted 
and  the  work  done  on  these  permite  inspected  by  the  city  electrician,  for  which  the 
amount  of  $951.60,  United  States  currency,  was  paid.  From  July  1, 1902,  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1902,  687  pennita  and  certificates  of  inspection  were  issued,  for  which  |374, 
United  States  currency,  was  received. 


A  new  fire  station  is  in  course  of  construction  in  the  district  of  San  Nicolas,  at  the 
comer  of  caJles  Madrid  and  San  Fernando,  and  will  be  modem  in  every  respect.  It 
wOl  accommodate  an  engine  company,  hook  and  ladder  company,  and  chemical 
engine,  this  proving  ample  protection  to  this  district,  which  is  one  of  great  importance 
on  account  of  the  government  buildings  and  a  largo  number  of  warehouses  belonging 
to  private  firms. 

Tho  building  at  the  comer  of  calls  Aduana  and  Audencia,  formerlj'  used  by  the 
street  departmentas  a  warehouse,  is  being  remodeled  foruseas  a  fire  station,  and  when 
completed  will  be  capable  of  housing  three  companies.  This  station  will  be  a  very 
important  one,  on  account  of  the  new  port  works  and  the  large  number  of  buildings 
and  warehouses  that  will  necessarily  be  constructed  there  in  the  near  future. 

The  necessity  for  a  wide  opening  m  the  wall  on  this  side  of  the  city  is  very  apparent, 
as  at  the  present  time  the  narrow  gates  are  not  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  of  the 
parage  of  fire  apparatus  even  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  ^te, 
for  which  plans  nave  been  drawn  up,  will  be  constmcted  in  the  near  future.  This 
will  allow  of  the  passi^  of  apparatus  from  the  central  station  through  the  Walled 
City,  or  the  passage  of  apparatus  from  the  station  within  the  Walled  City  to  any  part 
of  Manila  in  case  of  large  fires,  where  it  is  toundnecessary  to  use  more  companies  than 
the  ones  stationed  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  up  for  a  central  Are  station  to  be  located  near  the  southern 
approach  to  the  Santa  Cruz  bridge  in  a  piece  of  ground  formerly  a  part  of  the  botan- 
ical gardens.  This  location  is  aU  that  could  be  desired  for  a  central  station,  as  it 
makes  it  possible  to  have  the  company  stationed  in  it  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  to  assist  local  companies  when  found  necessary.  The  present  quarters  at  Santa 
Cruz  station  are  not  ample  for  the  headquarters  of  the  fire  department,  and  it  seems 
absolutely  necessary  to  push  this  work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  When  this  statiort 
has  been  constructed  there  will  be  a  total  of  six  stations  in  the  following  districts, 
viz,  Ermita  (central  station),  Intramuros,  San  Nicolas,  Santa  Cruz,  Paco,  and 
Quiapo,  being  so  distributed  as  to  protect  thoroughly  aU  the  districts  of  the  city. 


At  present  there  is  no  ordinance  in  force  in  the  city  of  Manila  tor  the  regulation 
of  theaters  and  places  of  public  amusement  and  for  protection  against  fire.  How- 
ever, an  ordinance  is  now  under  consideration  for  the  necessary  regulation  of  these 
places.  These  buildings  in  most  cases  are  old  and  are  all  built  of  inflammable  mate- 
rials which  makes  it  very  necessary  that  they  previde  themselves  with  some  means 
of  extinguishing  fires,  and  that  better  provision  should  he  made  for  exits,  and  the 
arran^ment  of  the  seats  be  such  that  the-hoose  can  be  emptied  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  At  all  public  entertainments  there  are  one  or  two  firemen  detailed  from 
the  department  with  the  necessary  liose  or  chemicals,  as  the  case  may  he,  for  the 
extinguishing  of  fire  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  flre  gaining  sufficient  headway 
to  be  of  danger  to  the  public 
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Many  old,  dilapidated,  and  danger 
pants  of  which  formerly  permittel  violations  t< 
on  their  premiaes,  and  thereby  endanger  surrounding  property,  have  bMn  thoroughly 
inspected,  and  all  such  violations  removed  when  found  to  exist. 


Inapectioo  of  all  buildings  using  st«am  boilers  has  been  continued  from  time  tfl 
time  and  where  such  boilers  were  found  to  be  in  close  prosimity  to  exposed  wood- 
work, or  danger  of  any  kind  likely  to  cause  a  fire  on  the  premises,  all  such  violations 
have  been  removed  after  allowing  sufficient  lime  to  elapse  in  which  to  remedy  such 
defect  when  found  to  exist. 


The  existing  laws  require  the  fire  department  to  supervise  and  regulate  the  manu- 
facture, storage,  and  use  of  petroleum,  gas,  acotyline,  gunpowder,  and  other  highly 
explosive  and  combustible  matter.  This  ia  a  very  important  matter  and  requires 
immediate  attention,  as  high  explosives  will  undoubtedly  find  a  market  in  this  city 
in  the  near  future.  To  this  end  ordinances  for  the  proper  control  and  rt^ulation  of 
the  manufacture  and  storage  of  such  materials  are  under  consideration  and  both  the 
place  and  manner  of  storing  them  will  be  regulated. 

ReceipU  and  expiwlilMres. 


1  United  SlAtea 
currency  Aug. 

Julyj"ScO,to 
Sept.  to,  1902. 

salarie"  sod  wagei 
bquipmenCand  fire  apparatus 

$26  49Z.'il 
8  157  8* 

^  ire  88 

S16,0fi0.19 

Stationery  and  offloa  supf  1 

SiS 

Geneml  supplies 

6,3'«.14 

ll.«9S,76 

Kece.p..T'e,ac.n.a,iu..nano„a 

46  69U  i7 

36,820.2S 

ir  I90i  being  kept  in  local  ci 


This  statement  does  not  show  the  purchase  of  the  new  apparatus  nor  the  apparatus 
of  the  alarm  system,  which  amount  to  approximately  $35,338,  United  States  cur- 
rency, and  $37,500  United  States  currency,  respectively.  Th  *"  ' 
paid  as  soon  as  the  tests  of  apparatus  have  been  completed. 


The  uniform  of  the  department  is  unsatisfactory,  as  it  is  the  same  as  that  used  by 
departments  in  the  United  States  and  is  unsuitable  tor  the  Tropica.  The  chief  is 
endeavoring  to  find  some  light  and  durable  material  for  this  purpose,  and  as  soon  aa 
it  has  been  decided  upon  the  uniform  will  he  changed  to  something  more  serviceable. 


Until  July,  1902,  night  schools  were  maintained  at  Santa  Cr«K,  Inlramnros,  and 
Paco  stations  for  the  instruction  of  the  native  firemen,  but  after  the  passing  of  act 
No.  4S0  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Conimiseion,  which  provided  that  a  teacher 
could  not  be  employed  by  the  educational  department  in  a  school  where  there  were 
less  than  25  pupils,  these  schooie  were  done  away  with.    However,  it  is  the  inten- 
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tion  to  reoi^fmiste  these  schools  as  soon  as  poBsihle,  or  at  least  give  the  native  mem- 
bers some  instruction  in  the  Erij^lish  language.  Out  ot  the  51  native  members  ot  the 
department  many  can  talk  English  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  some  knowledge  ot 
the  language. 

At  the  jjr^ent  time  there  is  no  fire  boat  connected  with  the  department,  although 
the  necessity  for  one  is  great.  The  shipping  in  the  river,  bay,  and  esteros  can  onlj" 
be  properly  protected  in  this  way,  and  a  boat  should  be  purchased  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  number  of  warehouses  and  buUdinga  of  all  kinds,  either  on  the  river  or 
esteros,  is  very  large,  and  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  property  endangered  in 
caae  of  fire  on  the  water  front.  A  boat  which  could  be  used  both  in  the  est«ros  aa 
well  as  the  river  and  hay  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  engines  in  many  parts 
of  the  city,  and  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  department  very  much. 

The  condition  of  the  fire  department  to-day  is  a  credit  to  Chief  Hugh  Bonner  and 
his  assistants,  and  represents  a  large  amount  of  work  and  energy  in  bringing  it  up  to 
its  present  status.  The  equipment  and  quarters  as  turned  over  (o  the  new  oi^niza- 
tion  were  those  that  the  Spaiiiards  used  for  many  years,  and  were  extremely  crude 
for  a  city  of  this  size.  Improvements  have  gone  on  rapidly  and  a  complete  reorgan- 
ization has  taken  place,  bnnging  the  department  up  to  the  standard  of  those  in  cities 
'n  the  United  States.     When  the  alarm  system  and  the  new  stations  now  under  way 

i.4._j   IV.  Jgpartment  will  be  by  far  the  fin-'  '-  "--  "-'    -""    -""  ■'--  -^ 

e  best  cities  in  the  United  States, 
iched  hereto  are  illustrations  showing  old  and  n 
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Department  oi  AssESSMENra  abb  OotLECmoNs. 

Pursuant  to  the  proviaiona  of  sectioue  46  and  64,  inclusive,  of  act  No.  183  of  the 
United  States  Philippine  Commission,  the  department  of  assessments  and  collec- 
tions was  organiaed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Sleeper,  city  assessor  and  collector;  Mr.  Henry 
Bteere,  chief  deputy  asaeBsor;  and  Mr.  Ellis  Cromwell,  chief  deputy  collector,  on 
AogUBt  7,  1901.  The  department  thus  created  consisted  of  the  former  offices  of  the 
local  collector  of  internal  revenue  and  of  the  department  of  licenses  and  municipal 
revenue  of  the  city  of  Manila,  with  such  addenda  as  were  provided  by  the  municipal 
charter,  embracii^  the  appraisement,  assessment,  and  collection  of  all  real  estate 
taxes  on  land,  improvements,  and  leaseholds  thereon  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
city  of  Manila,  and  the  imposition  and  coUection  of  the  cedula  or  registration  tax,  all 
authorize!  licenses,  rents  of  city  lands,  markets,  and  other  property  owned  by  the 
city;  to  receive  al!  fiura,  forfeitmwi,  fees,  and  costs  imposed  by  the  municipal  courts, 
fees  collected  by  the  sheriff  or  justices  of  the  peace  of  Manila,  and  the  collection  of 
all  taxes  due  onder  law  or  order,  imposing  internal-revenue  taxes  within  the  city  of 
Manila,  witii  the  exception  of  the  tirbana  and  frontage  taxes,  abolished  August  7, 
1901,inaccordance  with  theprovisionsof  section  47  of  act  No.  183;  also  forestry  taxes 
received  from  the  products  cut  or  taken  from  the  public  lands  of  the  provinces  out- 
side of  Manila. 

The  derical  forces  o£  the  assimilated  departments  were  retained.  The  personnel, 
consolidated  and  revised,  consisted  of  1  city  assessor  and  colleclor,  1  chief  deputy 
assessor,  1  chief  deputy  collector,  1  apprdser,  and  108  derka,  soperintendente,  tiook- 
keepers,  inspectors,  market  collectors,  and  laborers,  aggregatii^  a  quarterly  pay  roll 
oE  $12,647,  consisting  of  24  American  and  84  native  clerks  and  employees,  at  an 
average  monthly  compensation  of  $39  United  States  currency. 


The  reaJ-esfate  tax  being  a  new  departure  from  the  old  established  system  of  taxa- 
tion in  YOBue  throughout  the  Archipelago  In  the  past,  its  introduction,  assessment, 
and  collection  necessarily  met  with  numerous  impedimenta  and  unforeseen  ol^tacles, 
occasioned  primarily  through  ^norance  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
land  and  property  owners,  and  by  the  delay  in  obtaiuu^  the  necessary  printed 
instructions,  forme,  and  other  adjuncts  required.  For  the  foregoing  reasons  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  extend  the  time  in  wrdch  declarations  were  required  to  he  filed 
with  the  city  assessor  and  collector,  as  set  forth  in  section  46  of  act  No.  183,  from 
September  1  to  September  16,  1901.     (See  act  No.  214,  U.  S.  P.  C.} 

In  the  preparation  and  execution  of  this  work  the  portion  of  tne  r^ular  clerical 
force  assigned  to  this  division  was  found  to  he  entirely  inadequate.  Authority  was 
therefore  applied  for  and  obtained  to  employ  an  emergency  force  of  24  Americans  and 
50  natives  at  an  averi^  monthly  stipend  of  #47.70  each,  to  be  used  as  draftsmen, 
clerks,  inspectors,  appraisers,  and  measurers.  This  additional  force  entered  immedi- 
ately Qpon  its  respective  duties,  the  inspectors,  measurers,  and  appraisers  verih'ing 
the  declarations  as  submitted  by  the  property  owners  with  the  property  to  which 
each  pertained — that  is,  in  such  instances  where  the  description  furnished  was  sufH- 
cient  to  enable  the  location  of  the  property.  Here  another  olstacle  was  encountered 
in  that  fully  one-third  of  the  declarations  and  descriptions  furnished  by  property 
holders  did  not  agree  with  the  actual  property  owned;  and  in  numerous  instances 
property  declared  could  not  be  located  at  all.  This,  therefore,  made  an  entire  and 
com]>1ete  canvass  of  the  city  essential  for  the  proper  assessment  of  the  taxable  realty 
within  its  limits. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  tax  rolls,  registers,  and  the  checking  of  the  declarations 
and  plana,  additional  clerical  assistance  was  required.  To  this  end  the  emeigency 
force  was  increased  by  the  employment  of  22  Americans  and  2  natives.  This  com- 
bined force  of  emergency  men  was  gradually  reduced  until  on  June  30  there  remained 
only  17  Americans  and  44  natives.  This  additional  temporary  assistance,  however, 
made  it  possible  to  work  the  entire  city  by  blocks  or  districts,  the  declarations  as 
jjresented  by  the  owners,  agents,  or  administrators  being  distributed  to  the  respec- 
tive field  parties  working  therein.  In  this  manner  a  complete  canvassof  the  city  was 
effected.  In  instances  where  the  plans  furnished  with  the  declarations  failed  to 
agree  with  the  measurements  taken,  new  plans  were  prepared  by  the  inspectors  and 
turned  over  to  the  draftsmen  for  comparison  with  the  skeleton  block  prepared  by 
the  office  force.  This  doable  cheek  furnished  the  means  of  rectifying  numerous 
errors  committed  by  owners  in  the  prep^'ation  of  their  original  plans  and  declarationB. 
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On  'hb;  to  the  vatiatioiis  in  values  submitted  by  different  owners,  and  in  order  to 
eatalilisn  uniformity,  the  appraised  value  was  calculated  by  comparison  with  the 
amotmt  of  Bome  recent  sale  in  close  proximity  to  the  property  to  be  appraised,  by 
the  amount  at  which  held  tor  sale,  and  by  inquiries  to  notaries,  real-estate  men, 
land  owners,  and,  in  fact,  from  any  source  from  which  the  desired  information  could 
be  obtained. 

The  usual  method  employed  in  appraising  tJie  value  of  land  was,  alter  judidous 
inquiry  and  comparison,  (o  arrive  at  a  conservative  estiinat«  of  the  value  per  square 
meter  of  the  lana  on  a  certain  street;  this  value  to  govern  in  that  parlicnlar  vicinity. 
On  improved  property  the  superficial  area  waa  computed  at  80  per  cent  and  on  unim- 
proved property  at  70  per  cent  of  the  estimated  value,  and  the  hneal  frontage  at 
double  the  rate  of  the  estimated  value  per  squ.are  meter.  The  results  of  these  two 
give  the  appralseil  value  of  the  inside  lots. 

On  corner  lots  the  higher  street  rate  to  govern,  and  frontage  on  both  streets  added. 
However,  occasionally  the  mean  of  the  two  ratra  would  be  applied  to  the  area  and 
the  frontage  added.  If  on  three  or  four  streets,  the  mean  of  the  rates  would  be 
applied  with  all  frontage  added. 

Interior  property,  with  few  exceptions,  depending  entireiy  upon  the  location  and 
condition,  was  computed  at  one-half  of  the  street  rates,  with  no  frontage. 

In  very  deep  lots  a  depth  of  from  20  to  40  meters  waa  computed  at  street  rates;  the 
balance  at  the  interior  rate. 

Information  obtained  by  examination  of  the  records  of  the  dty  r^istrar  waa  found 
to  be  valueless,  so  far  as  the  fixing  of  the  present  land  values  and  securing  descrip- 
tions were  concerned.  It  was  therefore  abandoned  on  September  21  and  the  foregoing 
method  employed. 

The  plan  adopted  in  apprmsii^  improvements  was  to  ascertain  the  probable  cost  of 
the  building  when  erected,  its  present  rental  value,  the  number  of  store  and  living 
rooms,  and,  by  a  comparison  with  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity,  the  amount  of 
rental  it  should  earn. 

On  account  of  the  inaccuracies  of  the  official  map  furnished  the  department  and 
the  faulty  declarations  submitted,  property  owners  were  requested  to  rumish  exact 
plans  of  their  properties,  In  order  to  secure  correct  assessment.  This  re<luest  was 
readily  complied  with  and  the  work  of  assessment  made  much  easier. 

By  virtue  of  act  No.  3*1  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission,  enacted  January 
29,  1902,  the  district  of  Santa  Ana  and  the  barrio  of  Gagalangin  were  attached  to  the 
municipality  of  Manila.  The  real  estate  thus  taken  into  the  city  of  Manila  will  be 
assessed  and  the  tax  rolls  prepared  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes  by  October  1, 1902. 

Under  date  of  March  1,  19CS,  the  city  assessor  and  collector  submitted  a  certificate 
to  the  effect  that  the  listing  and  valmng  of  all  real  estate  situated  within  the  city 
limits  had  been  completed.  Notices  to  this  effect  were  pubUshed,  afl  provided  by 
section  52  of  the  Manila  charter,  for  the  period  of  ten  days,  in  two  newspapers,  one 
English  and  one  Spanishj  of  general  circulation.  In  accordance  with  these  notices, 
568  protests  were  filed  with  the  city  assessor  and  collector,  covering  1,207  pieces  of 
property,  of  which  the  assessed  value  was  reduced  upon  758, sustained  upon  420,  and 
increased  on  2fl.  Of  this  nnmtier  82  of  the  protestors  appealed  to  the  board  of  tax 
appeals  under  provisions  of  section  53  of  the  Manila  charter.  These  appeals  covered 
336  pieces  of  property,  of  which  the  board  made  the  following  disposition,  viz: 
Thirty-nine  were  reduced  from  the  assessed  value  placed  by  the  city  assessor  and 
collector,  292  were  sustained,  and  4  were  incr,  .'"ed.  The  total  reductions  of  these 
assessed  values  made  hy  the  board  of  tax  appea's  was  $268,135.68;  the  total  increase 
of  assessed  valuation,  $16,628,94;  leaving  the  net  amount  of  reduction  at  $271,506.74. 

On  August  1,  1902,  the  city  assessor  and  collector  advertised,  as  stated  above,  to 
the  effect  that  real  estate  situated  within  the  territory  annexed  to  the  city  of  Manila, 
by  act  No.  341  would  be  completed  and  readv  for  examination  on  August  15.  In 
answer  to  this  notice  10  protests  were  received,  valuation  was  reduced  upon  3,  sus- 
tained upon  23,  and  the  valuation  changed  upon  1  by  assessing  part  of  the  valuation 
against  tlie  leaseholder.  Four  appeals,  covering  five  pieces  of  property,  were  made 
to  the  board  of  tax  appeals,  of  which  two  were  reduced  from  the  valuation  of  the  city 
assessor  and  collector  and  three  were  sustiuned.  The  total  reduction  by  the  board  of 
tax  appeals  was  1!456.22. 
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VALUATION   FOB  TAX   FOBPOSBS  OF  THE  CITY  OP  MAmLA. 

The  tax  rolls  as  hereinbefore  described  exhibit  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable 
real  estate  and  improvements  as  foUone: 

Assessed  value  of  land $26,296,062.18 

AsBeaaed  value  of  improvements 15,709, 128.42 

Tota!  assessed  value  of  taxable  property 41, 005, 190. 60 

Of  which  5248,248.55  was  assessed  against  23  leaseholds. 

The  number  of  owners  represented  in  the  above  amounts  were:  716  owners  of 
nnimproved  property;  4,160  owners  of  improved  property,  and  i:i,210  owners  of 
houses;  making  the  total  number  of  persons  liable  to  this  tax  18,086. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  land  ass^sed  against  unknown  owners  was  26.  The  land 
was  valued  at  (42,599.85.  The  nnmber  of  houses  assessed  against  unknown  owners 
was  115,  valued  at  $2,935;  total  property  assessed  against  unknown  owners  amounted 
to  $45,534.85. 

In  addition  to  the  taxable  property  within  the  limits  of  the  ci«'  the  records  of  the 
assessment  division  show  the  following  property  exempt  by  law  from  taxation  under 
the  provisions  of  the  municipal  code: 

Land  beloi^ng  to  the  city  of  Manila $1,344,806.72 

Improvements  belonging  to  the  city  of  Manila 475, 180. 00 

$1, 819, 986.  72 

Land  belon^ng  to  the  insular  government 7, 668, 594. 56 

Improvements  belonging  to  the  insular  goverument  . .     1, 444, 250. 00 

_-    9,112,844.56 

Land  belonging  to  the  military  govertmient 1, 654, 557. 32 

Improvements  oelonging  to  the  military  government .        797, 000. 00 

2,451,557,32 

l&ad  and  improvements  belonging  to  religions  orders 3,526,663.24 

Land  and  improvements  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  the  Catholic 

Church - 2,787,423.90 

Land  belonging  to  various  Other  sects  and  orders $5, 692, 160. 80 

Improvements  belonging  to  various  other  sects  and 

orders.., 161,693.00 

5,853,853.80 

Total  amount  ot  property  exempt  from  this  form  of  taxatjon...  25,502,329.54 


The  collection  of  land  taxes  was  commenced  on  May  1,  1902.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  in  advance  and  provisions  were  made  to  handle  the  anticipated  rush  of 
taxpayers.  Although  notices  apprisii^  the  public  that  taxes  were  due  and  payable 
on  or  before  May  31  were  published  in  three  daily  newspapers,  one  English,  one 
Spanish,  and  one  Tagalog,  and  additional  notices  were  placed  in  the  pubHc  markets, 
post-office,  the  city  hall,  and  other  conspicnoua  places  tjiroughout  the  city,  compara- 
tively tew  payments  were  received  until  the  expiration  of  about  one-half  the  time 
allowed. 

Althoi^h  payments  came  in  very  rapidly  from  about  May  15,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  retjuest  an  extension  of  the  time  within  which  ijavments  could  be  made  with- 
out suffering  the  penalty,  from  May  31  to  June  30,  whicn  request  was  granted  in  act 
No,  409  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission.  This  extension  gave  ample 
time  to  allow  taxpayers  the  meditation  and  deliberation  necessary. 

Durii^  the  penoa  of  five  months  consamed  in  the  collection  of  these  taxes  for  the 
year  1901  and  1902,  29,816  receipts  were  passed  through  the  cashier's  division  to  the 
taxpayers,  amountJng  to  $688,267.34, 

On  credits  of  urbana  and  frontage  taxes  previonsiy  paid  for  the  year  1901  (section 
47,  Manila  charter) ,  the  amount  of  $69,818,57  was  allowed  as  follows:  Urbana, 
$48,972.12;  frontage,  $20,846,45. 

Total  amount  of  cash  collected,  $624,186.11.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
one-half  of  the  faxes  tor  1902  may  be  paid  oa  or  before  December  31  witbont  suf- 
fering the  penalty. 
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The  delinquents  for  the  fiscal  vear  1901  numbered  4,482  oa  September  30,  1902, 
the  total  amount  of  the  delinqueat  tax  being  $26,278.66;  and  for  1902,  8,109  delin- 

aueiite,  amounting  to  $140,106.85.    It  is  believed  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
elinquent  taxes  for  lUOl  will  have  to  be  dropped  from  the  tax  rolls  aa  uncoUectable, 


The  amount  of  industrial  tax  collections  shows  a  decrease  as  gainst  the  collee- 
tione  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  although  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in 
business  and  a  large  number  of  industries  have  been  eetablished  during  this  period. 

There  are  at  preaent  in  force  12,407  patentea.  Issued  during  this  period,  0,373  pat- 
entes.     Number  of  bajas  (canceled  patentea)  durin^r  this  period,  2,559. 

A  loss  of  $21,164.56  was  sustained  in  these  collections  during  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  local  currency  in  which 
tiiis  tax  is  assessed  and  collected. 

There  has  been  collected  during  this  period  industrial  tax  amounting  to  $251,504. 12i, 
United  States  currency,  as  against  $310,971.10  for  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Most  of  the  large  industries  that  have  been  organized  during  the  past  year  are  joint 
stock  companies,  issuing  and  selling  stock,  and  the  industrialtax  of  such  companies 
is  assessed  on  the  amount  ot  dividends  declared,  being  5  per  cent  of  such  dividends. 
Little  or  no  revenue  has  accrued  from  these  companies,  as  very  tew,  if  any,  have 
declared  dividends;  and  it  is  believed  that  only  a  few  of  them  will  declare  dividends 
during  ttie  coming  year^  but  wilt  carry  their  profits  forward  as  a  reserve  fund,  which 
is  allowable  under  the  industrial  regulations.  It  is  also  thought  that  several  of  the 
large  stock  companies  doing  business  in  these  islands  are  earrvmg  an  unusually  large 
reserve  fund  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  industrial  tax  wilt  probably  be  abolished 
at  an  early  date. 

One  of  the  lai^est  of  these  stock  companies,  the  CompaSia  General  de  Tabacoa  de 
Filipinas,  has  not  as  yet  paid  for  the  year  1901,  as  they  have  claims  for  certain  refunds 
which  have  not  been  settled  as  yet.  This  alone  reduces  the  collections  by  about 
$15,000,  United  States  currency. 

A  large  number  of  delinquents  are  employees  against  whom  salary  tax  has  been 
assessed  and  who  have  failed  to  pay.  Considerable  trouble  has  been  experienced 
in  collecting  this  i&s.  against  salaries. 

A  large  number  of  bajas  (canceled  patentes)  are  caused  by  the  different  induatnea 
canceling  their  old  patentes  and  taking  out  new  ones  as  ftieir  business  increased 
Also,  a  great  many  stores  selling  food  stuffs  have  been  closed  by  the  board  of  health 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  on  account  ot  unsanitary  conditions 


The  amount  of  stamp  sales  tor  the  jieriod  covered  by  this  report  is  $84,803. 62J,  as 
against  $100,649.24  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  which  shows  a  decrease  of 
tl5,845.6li.  The  reason  for  the  decrease  is  that  all  stamps  used  on  custom-house 
papers  were  formerly  sold  by  this  department,  but  on  February  6  of  this  year  the 
customs  service  began  selhng  ail  stamps  used  on  their  pajiers.  This  alone  reduced 
the  amount  of  stamp  saJea  about  $l,0O0  United  States  currency  per  month;  and  the 
depreciation  of  local  currency,  in  which  the  stamp  tax  is  assessed  and  collected, 
further  reduced  the  stamp  sales  for  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  ot  the  fiscal  year 
1902  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1903  by  $6,339.28. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  BEOISTRATION. 

The  certificates  of  registration,  or  cedula  tax,  for  the  year  1901,  which  was  author- 
ized by  section  60  ot  act  No.  183  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission, 
-  '   ------1  63  of  act  No.   133  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Commission,  '■— ■ 


43,341  certificates,  of  which  3,500  were  issued  free  to  persons  paying  more  than  one 
peso  as  industrial  or  real  estate  taxes,  authorized  by  section  34  of  act  No.  133  ot  the 
United  States  Philippine  Commission. 

A  great  many  persons  who  secured  certificates  in  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1901,  were  under  the  impression  that  thecertificatesweregoodforoneyearfrom 
date  of  issue.     Hence  the  small  number  of  certificates  issued  for  the  present  year. 

There  has  been  collected  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  as  cedula  tax, 
$58,891,24,  as  gainst  $20,713.40  for  the  same  period  ot  last  year. 
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The  collections  for  the  period  covered  by  this  report  have  eustained  a  loss  of 
$3,392.83  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  local  currency  during  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  1902  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1903.  This  tax 
is  assessed  and  collected  in  local  currency.  The  laige  increase  in  the  amount  col- 
lected, as  against  the  same  period  of  last  year,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
cedula  tax  was  raised  from  20  cents  local  currency  to  $1  local  currenc}^,  and  that  the 
tax  for  the  two  years  1901  and  1902  has  heen  collected  during  this  period. 


This  is  a  tax  or  fee  for  slaiy^htering  animals  in  the  public  slai^hterhouae.  The  fee 
is  3  cents  local  currency  per  kilogram  of  dressed  meat 

A  city  ordinance  requires  that  ail  animals  slaughtered  for  food  purposes  must  be 
slaughtered  in  the  public  slaughterhouse. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  there  have  been  slaughtered  21,961  head 
of  cattle,  and  69,323  hogs,  on  which  was  collected  the  sum  of  $73,841. 49i  United 
States  currency,  as  against  $52,543.63  United  States  currency  for  the  same  period  of 
last  year. 

The  collections  were  materially  decreased  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  on 
account  of  the  quarantine  regulations  governing  the  sale  of  fresh  meat.  Also  a  loss  of 
$5,800.12  United  Stattss  currency  was  sustained  in  these  collections  during  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  1902  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1903, 
on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  loc^  currency,  in  which  this  tax  is  assessed  and 
collected. 

The  large  increase  in  collections  for  this  period  as  against  those  of  last  year  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  more  animals  have  been  slaughtered  and  that  a  stricter  compliance 
with  the  above-mentioned  ordinance  has  been  required.  A  number  of  arrests  and 
convictions  have  been  secured  by  the  police  department  for  the  violation  of  this 
ordinance. 


There  are  at  present  six  public  markets  in  the  ci^,  located  as  follows:  Divisoria, 
in  the  district  of  Tondo;  Quinta,  in  the  district  of  Quiapo;  Arrani^ne,  in  the  district 
of  Santa  Crue;  Sampaloc,  in  the  district  of  Sampaloc;  Herran  in  the  district  of 
M^ate,  and  Santa  Ana,  in  the  district  of  Santa  Ana. 

The  market  tax  is  also  collected  at  the  railway  station  and  at  all  bay,  river,  and 
estero  landings,  from  persons  makii^  sales  at  such  places,  but  not  on  consignments 
of  goods  or  produce. 

The  amount  of  market  tax  collected  during  this  period  is  $127,334.02  United  States 
currency,  as  against  $101,756.27  United  States  currency,  for  the  same  period  of  last 

A  loss  of  $9, 132.47i  United  States  currency  on  the  market  collections  for  this  period 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1903  was  caused  by  the  depreciation  of  local 
currency,  in  which  this  tax  is  assessed.  A  further  loss  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June  was  caused  by  the  quarantine  regulations,  which  prohibited  the  sale 
of  almost  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  markets. 

The  introduction  of  a  ticket  system  during  the  month  of  October,  1901,  caused  a 
large  increase  in  the  collections,  and  the  opening  of  two  new  markets,  Divisoria  and 
QuintA,  in  lieu  of  the  two  old  markets  (Divisona  and  Arroceroa,  discontinued),  has 
^rther  increased  the  coUections. 


All  licenses  other  than  those  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  act  No.  59  of  the 
United  States  Philippine  Commission,  commonly  known  as  the  Manila  liquor  license 
act,  are  collected  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  ordinance  No.  9,  provost 
marshal-general,  with  the  amendments  enacted  by  the  municipal  board. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  10,178  applications  for  licenses  were 
received,  of  which  205  were  disapproved,  143  uncalled  for,  and  9,629  granted.  This 
is  an  increase  over  the  number  of  licenses  approved  and  granted  for  a  like  period  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  2,382  licenses. 

Licenses  were  issued  under  the  Manila  liquor  license  act  as  follows; 

First-class  bar  licenses 150 

Second-class  bar  licenses 110 

Firat-class  restaurant  liquor  licenses 57 

Second-class  restaurant  liquor  licenses - 48 

Firat-daaa  hotel  liquor  licenses 14 
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Seiond  diss  hotel  liquor  heeuses 

First  class  wholesale  liquor  licenses 

First  cldi^  nholeaale  liquor  hceiiMa  qu^rt  rU 

First  class  whole:ale  hqaor  licen  es  eemiaimiial 

Second-class  wholesale  liquor  hceneea 

Third-claffl  wholesale  liquor  licenses 

Distillers  licenses 

Theater  licenses 

Dru^jsts"  hcenses 

Brewers  licenses 

Grocery  liquor  licenses 

Native  wine  licenseH 

Total  number  liquor  licenses  issued  during  this  period 


Grocery  liquor  license 

riist-ckas  bar  licenses 

Second-class  bar  licenses _ 

First-class  restaurant  liquor  iiceiicerf 

Second-class  restaurant  liquor  licenses 

First-clase  hotel  liquor  lii^nees 

Second-class  hotel  liquor  licenses 

First-ciasB  wholesale,  annual 

Total  of  transfers  effected  during  this  iieriud . . 


Aggregating  a  revenue  of  $3,795  local  currency. 
There  were  surrendered,  taken   up,  and   revok< 
licenses- 
Licenses  in  effect  prior  to  August  7,  1901,  89S. 


.__   ..  _.s  surrendered,  taken   up,  and   revoked  during  this  period   31   liquor 
licenses. 


GBfJERAL  LICENSES   I8SUBD   UNDEB   PKOVISlONS  OP  ORDINANCE  NO.   9. 

Business  licenses  issued 6, 345 

Entertainment  licenses  issued 2, 599 

Peddlers'  licenses  issued  (quarterly ) _ 8, 4S4 

There  were  surrendered,  taken  up,  or  revoked,  '62'i  licensee  of  the  above  class. 


The  number  of  public  vehicles  licensed  in  the  city  during  the  period  covered  by 
this  report  was  3,021,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  amounting  to  17,440.10. 

Dog  licenses  issued 346 

Lictinsesfor  carts 929 

Licenses  for  bicycles 560 


There  is  a  fee  or  tax  of  20  cents  local  currency  chaiged  for  the  registration  of  live 

stock,  and  a  fee  of  10  cents  local  currency  charged  for  transferring  the  ownership  of 

an  animal. 
The  amount  collected  under  this  head  for  the  period  covered  by  this  report  is 

$627.33,  as  agidnst  $1,214.05  for  the  same  perioil  of  last  year. 
The  lai^e  decrease  in  the  amount  collected,  as  against  the  same  period  of  last  year, 

is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  when  an  animal  is  once  re^stered  there  is  no  further 

fee  or  tax  unless  a  transfer  of  ownership  is  made- 
Number  of  animals  registered  during  this  period,  4,040. 
Number  of  animals  transferred  during  this  period,  3,92a. 
The  registration  rules  were  probably  very  rigidly  enfuri;ed  during  the  fiscal  year 

1901,  as  comparatively  few  animals  have  beisn  registered  during  the  i>eriod  covered 

by  this  report 
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VEHICLE  TAXES. 

Vehicle  taxes  are  a  continuation  ot  a  Spanish  impost  requiring  that  each  vehicle 
not  need  for  official  purpoaes,  by  religious  orders,  or  foreign  eonsule  be  taxed  a  cer- 
tmn  amount  annually  according  to  the  following  scale:  Carromataa,  caratellas,  and 
caratone,  $6  local  currency  per  annum;  quilezes  and  caleeaa,  $9  local  currency  per 
anaum;  tour-wheeled  vehicles,  $12  local  currency  per  annum;  this  tax  being  payable 
quarterly  in  advance. 

The  records  of  this  division  show  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  7,550  vehicles 
of  various  descriptions  satisfying  this  tax. 

The  revenue  from  this  source  tor  the  i>eriod  covered  by  this  report  was  (123,787.661 
United  States  currency,  aa  against  $27,843.33  United  States  currency  for  the  same 
period  ot  last  year. 

A  loss  of  $1,030,314  United  States  currency  has  been  sustained  on  the  collections 
for  this  period  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  local  currency  in  which  this  tax  is 
assessed  and  collected, 

VBHICLB   imUIPMBNT. 

Vehicle  equipments,  consisting  of  staff,  disk,  number  plate,  and  driver's  chapa, 
are  furnished  by  this  department  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  7  of 
municipal  ordinance  No,  9,  at  a  cost  to  the  purchaser  of  $0.75  United  States  cur- 
rency for  each  complete  outfit.     Duplicates  are  furnished  upon  application  at  cost 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  there  have  been  furnished  2,050  com- 

Elete  outfits,  netting  a  revenue  of  |1, 537.50,  and  ot  duplicates  of  various  parts  which 
ad  been  lost  and  refurnished  by  tliis  department  the  sum  of  $148.82  United  States 
currency,  making  the  total  amount  received  from  this  aonrce  $1,686.32  United  States 
currency. 


These  costs,  fines,  fees,  and  receipts,  except  pound  receipts,  are  accepted  and 
receipted  for  under  authority  contained  in  aeclJon  61  of  the  Manila  charter.  Pound 
receipts  are  accepted  under  section  9  of  ordinance  No.  31  of  the  municipal  board. 

The  amounts  received  from  the  above-mentioned  sources  durir^  this  period  are: 

Municipal  court  fines  and  fees _ f88, 373. 29 

Justice  of  peace  court  fines  and  foes 2,043. 73^ 

Sheriff's  fees 2, 907. 19 

City  attorney's  fees 104.49 

Pound  receipts 301. 02 

Total 93, 729. 721 


This  is  a  Spanish  tax,  originally  assessed  against  owners  of  all  property  trontji^  on 
streets,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  for  lighting  and  cleaning  streets. 

Section  47  of  the  Manila  charter  abolishes  this  tax,  to  take  effect  June  30, 1900,  but 
provides  for  ttie  collection  of  all  delinquent  frontage  taxes,  and  further  provides  that 
''all  persons  who  have  paid  for  the  year  1901  any  frontage  tax  on  real  estate  shall 
receive  a  credit  for  the  same  on  the  real  estate  tax  levied  for  the  year  1901." 

Reference  to  the  real  estate  collections  will  show  that,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  credit  has  been  allowed  on  account  of  frontage  paid  for  1901  and  1902, 
amounting  to  f  20,846.45,  United  States  currency.  There  has  been  collected  as  delin- 
quentfrontage  tax  during  this  period  the  sum  of  $21,592,361,  United  States  currency. 
The  tax  was  assessed  and  collected  in  local  currency. 


Under  this  head  there  is  collected  rent  of  all  city  property  used  tor  private  pur- 
poses. During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  rent  lias  been  collected  from  125 
persons  and  firms  occupying  city  property,  netting  a  sum  of  $3,483.80,  as  against 
$1,957.04  for  the  same  period  of  last  ;year.  Of  this  number,  116  have  no  lease  or 
contract,  3  have  leases  with  the  municijial  board,  and  1  has  a  lease  given  by  the 
Spanish  Government. 
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The  records  show  that  on  September  30  the  mcmthly  rental  of  city  property 
amounted  to  $278.11,  United  States  currency. 

Rent  for  city  pro^rty  in  many  caaea  is  inadequate.  Regular  leases  are  being 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  municipal  board,  and  in  most  cases  the  property  is 
being  rented  to  the  h^hest  bidder  after  being  advertised.  City  property  tenfea  on 
this  plan  brings  an  average  rental  of  10  per  cent  of  its  assessed  value. 

With  the  eiception  of  one  or  two  cases,  rent  is  collected  in  local  currency,  the 
depreciation  of  which  has  caused  a  loaa  of  $303.52J,  United  States  currency,  in  this 
collei;tion  during  the  third  and  iourth  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  1902  and  tie  lirat 
quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1903. 


Thia  is  a  fee  ohai^ted  for  the  iuspettjon  of  the  installation  of  electric  wires  by  the 
city  electrician  and  is  authorized  bv  ordinance  No.  15  of  the  municipal  board,  enacted 
January  11,  1902,  since  which  date  there  has  been  collected  $1,405.48,  United  States 
currency. 


Under  this  head  the  following  collections  have  been  made  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  thia  report: 

August  12,  for  obstruction  of  the  public  way $7. 50 

September  18, 7pertentof  theBrosaBubwcriptions  of  the  JIanila  Teleplioue 
Company  for  April,  May,  and  June,  as  per  contract  with  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment   2, 255. 83 

November  12,  sale  of  condemned  stationery 30. 05 

November 21,  7  percent  of  thegroas  aubscnptionaof  the  Manila  Telephone 
Comi>any  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  as  per  con- 
tract with  the  Spanish  Government 383. 52J 

January  23,  unexpended  balance  of  application  fund  received  from  the 

chief  of  the  department  of  licenses  and  municipal  revenue 70.95 

February  21,  received  from  the  treasurer  of  Santa  Ana  as  municiiml  collec- 
donsdue  the  city  of  Manila 90.24 

March  1,  amount  receivedforprlvil^eot  operating  lineof  small  boats  from 
Santa  Ana  to  San  Felipe 8.59 

March  22,  7  per  cent  of  the  eroaa  aubacriptions  ot  the  Manila  Telephone 
Company  for  the  months  ot  October,  November,  and  December,  as  per 
contract  with  the  Spanish  Government 279.79 

April  1,  amount  received  for  privilege  of  operating  line  of  small  boats  from 

Santa  Ana  to  San  Felipe 8.38 

April  22,  received  forsaleot  furniture  and  effects  found  in  the  court  of  first 
instance,  for  which  no  claimant  appeared 186.37 

May  2,  amount  received  tor  piivil^e  of  operating  lineof  small  boats  from 
Santa  Ana  to  San  Felipe 7. 92 

May  23,  payment  for  parcel  of  land  situated  on  Calle  Jaboneros,  district  of 
San  Nicolas,  sold  by  the  municipal  board 1, 500. 00 

June  3,  amount  received  forprivil^e  of  operating  line  of  small  boats  from 
Santa  Ana  to  San  Felipe 9.69 

July  2,  amount  received  for  privilege  of  operating  line  of  small  boats  from 
Santa  Ana  to  San  Felipe 8. 81 

July  2,  7  percent  of  the  gross  subscriptions  of  the  Manila  Telephone  Com- 
pany, for  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  Mareh,  as  per  contract 
with  Spanish  Government 836. 21 

August  2,  amount  received  tor  privilege  ot  operatii^  line  of  small  boats  from 

Santa  Ana  to  San  Felipe 8.09 

September  2,  amount  received  for  privilege  of  operating  line  ot  small  boats 
iTom  SMita  Ana  to  San  Felipe 7. 06 

Total  miscellaneous  collections - 5, 199. 58J 


,  Under  this  head  was  collected  on  May  10  the  sum  of  $489.95  for  a  piece  of  city 
land  sold  by  resolution  of  the  municipal  board  under  date  ot  May  3,  which  resolu- 
tion provided  that  this  amount  should  be  credited  to  the  Azcarraga  improvement 
(und,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  street  ot  that  name. 
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The  expenses  of  the  department  since  its  oi^»nization  have  been  unusually  !ai«e 
on  account  of  the  extraoidinary  emergency  force  required  in  the  preparation  of  the 
records  of  the  assessment  division.  The  pay  roll  of  this  force  during  a  portion  of 
this  period  has  exceeded  that  of  the  i^ular  roU,  this  item  alone  amounting  to 
$39,333.10  for  the  period.  However,  for  the  ensuing  year,  by  the  reorganization  of 
the  personnel  of  the  office  and  by  supplanting  the  emergency  clerks  by  a  regular 
force  of  classified  men,  the  above  amount  wUI  be  reduced  by  at  least  one-half. 


The  funds  expended  under  this  head  included  the  purchase  of  stationery,  office 
furniture  and  fixtures,  books,  registers,  tax  rolls,  forms,  surveyors'  transits,  drafts- 
men's instruments,  trauiiffi  cloth,  equipments  for  public  vehidee,  etc.,  and  for  the 
period  amounted  to  $12,952.6ei. 

As  all  the  penniinent  fixtures  and  instruments  required  have  been  purchased,  the 
expenditure  under  this  head  for  the  year  1903  should  not  exceed  $8,000. 

Incidental  expenses  consisted  of  expenditures  made  for  cooly  hire,  advertising 
taxes  due  and  delinquent,  repairs  to  office  furniture,  fixtures,  and  typewriters,  and 
tor  the  period  amounted  to  W^61.68.  For  the  coming  year  the  expenditures  under 
this  head  should  not  exceed  $300,  exclusive  of  the  advertising  and  costs  incidental  to 
the  sales  of  personal  and  real  property  to  satisfy  delinquent  land  taxes.  Owing  to 
the  uncertainty  of  the  number  of  such  delinquents  against  whom  this  jirocedure  wOl 
be  necessary,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  funds  that  will  be  required 
for  this  purpose. 


The  amount  ($586.38j  expended  under  this  head  during  the  past  ten  months  was 
occasioned  by  the  inability  of  the  department  designated  by  law  to  fumidi  all  offi- 
cial transportation  required.  The  above  amount  represents  about  one-fourth  of  the 
actual  amount  of  personal  funds  expended  by  the  officers  and  employees  of  this 
department  in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties. 

'Tax  refunds  consist  of  amounts  refunded  to  taxpayers  upon  erroneous  or  over- 
payment. Only  one  item  of  this  nature  was  treated  during  the  past  year,  amounting 
to  $8, 

The  auioimt  of  $16  expended  under  the  head  of  "Miscellaneous"  was  in  payment 
of  telephone  rental  for  the  office  duriig  the  first  four  months  of  its  existence. 

The  amount  disbursed  on  account  of  salaries  and  wages  of  the  r^iilar  authorized 
force  of  officers  and  employees  during  the  period  from  August  7,  1901,  to  Septemb^ 
30,  1902,  was  $63,267.63  United  States  currency,  thus  makii^  the  total  expense  of 
this  department  during  this  period  8116,625. 45i,  which  represents  7.46  per  cent  of  the 
collections;  and  for  the  ensuing  year  it  is  estimated  that  such  expenses  will  not 
exceed,  at  most,  4J  per  cent  of  the  collections. 

PfiRSOBMEL. 

On  November  23,  1901,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sleeper  resigned  as  city  assessor  and  col- 
lector to  accept  appointment  as  member  of  the  municipal  board.  Mr.  Amaea  S. 
Orossfieid  was  appointed  city  assessor  and  collector  on  November  24, 1901,  and  resigned 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  court  of  customs  appeals  on  May  17,  1902, 
on  which  date  Mr.  Henry  Steere,  chief  deputy  assessor,  wasmade  acting  city  assessor 
and  collector.  On  Jime  19,  1902,  Mr.  Ellis  Cromwell,  chief  deputy  collector,  was 
appointed  city  araessor  and  collector. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  21  employees  of  the  classified  service 
have  been  discharoed,  23  have  resigned,  leave  of  absence  with  permission  to  visit  the 
United  Slates  has  been  granted  to  2  employees,  1  clerk,  class  6,  consuming  39  days, 
and  1  clerk,  class  7,  consuming  19  days  of  the  fiscal  year  1902.  In  addition  to  these, 
earned  leaves  of  absence  have  oeen  granted  2  clerks,  class  8,  tor  55  days;  1  clerk,  class 
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9,  33  days;  1  clerk,  class  C,  20  days;  5  clerks,  claea  I,  85  days;  4  clerka,  class  J,  29 
■lays;  12  clerks,  class  K,  27  days;  aggregating  307  days'  leave  of  ahwnce,  amounting 
to  $783.07,  enjoyed  by  a  force  of  107  officers  and  employees  dnring  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  report. 

All  sums  o£  money  mentioned  refer  to  money  of  the  United  States  unless  otherwise 
specifically  stated. 


Eshibit  C  shows  a  detailed  statement  of  rece 
ment  in  United  States  currency.     In  order  to  or 
necessary  to  reduce  the  local  currency  to  money  of  the  United  States,  and  this  h 
been  done  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  on  the  date  of  collection. 

During  this  period  the  city  hassufferedalossof  $53,555.25,  caused  by  the  deprecia- 
tion of  local  currency,  in  which  most  of  the  taxes  are  stated. 

On  account  of  the  constant  fluctuation  of  silver  and,  in  consequence,  the  necessary 
variation  in  the  ratio  between  the  local  and  United  States  currency,  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  state  all  taxes  in  United  States  currency  in  order  to  establish  a,  stable 
rate,  and  in  order  that  the  revenue  of  the  dty  shall  not  fluctuate  with  the  price  o£ 
silver.  All  other  values  in  the  city,  such  as  rents,  price  of  land,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing where  a  valuation  is  placed,  has  risen  to  meet  the  depreciation  in  local  cur- 
rency, and  the  loss  in  most  cases  has  been  covered  that  way.  It  seeniS  only  just  that 
the  government  should  not  be  loser,  but  should  so  regulate  its  taxes  t«  cover  this  loss 
by  stating  them  in  money  of  the  United  Stales. 
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On  the  opening!  of  the  ethooi  year,  June  17, 1901,  the  pubUc  schools  of  Manila  were 
under  the  Bupervision  of  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  aa  city  superintendent.  Dr.  Barrows 
resigned  on  October  4, 1901,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Maaon 
S.  Stone  from  the  Negros  division  on  October  25.  On  I)ecember  6  Mr.  Eugeoe  H. 
Douglass  was  appointed  deputy  auperintendent.  He  resigned  June  3,  ]902,  when 
Mr.  S.  P.  E.  Thomas  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy  resulting. 

The  local  school  board  of  the  city  of  Manila,  created  by  virtue  of  section  10,  act 
No.  74,  Philippine  Coauniseion,  ia  composed  of  Dr.  JosS  Albert,  president;  Judge 
Arthur  F.  Odlin,  Dr.  Manuel  Xerez-Bui^os,  Dr.  W.  S.  Washburn,  Chaplain  W.  D. 
McKinnon,"  Mr.  Oatalino  Sevilla,  and  Hon.  Araenio  Cruz  Herrera. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  operations  of  the  department  of  city  schools  follows; 


The  schools  of  the  past  year  opened  on  June  17,  1901.  The  enrollment  was  light 
at  first,  but  the  numbers  increased  so  t^hat  at  the  end  of  July  there  was  an  enrolhuent 
of  5,123.  Thereafter  the  enrollment  gradually  decreased  so  tliat  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  March  21,  1902,  only  3,395  were  registered.  The  schools  of  the  present  year 
opened  July  16, 1902,  with  a  very  slight  enrollment.  An  investigation  into  the  causes 
of  this  showed  that  in  most  cases  fear  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  of  cholera  led  the 
jiarenta  to  keep  their  children  out  of  school,  while  in  several  districts  of  the  city 
the  entire  influence  of  the  fiiars  was  arrayed  against  the  public-school  system.  The 
enrollment  for  the  present  year  has  been:  July,  2,974;  August,  afiH;  September, 
3,059,  and  is  divided  as  follows; 

Boys _ 1, 878 

Girls - - , .  - 1, 181 

Total _ 3,059 

Filipinos..- 2,912 

Chinese 54 

Americans 93 

Total _ 3, 059 

The  following  statement  shows  percentage  of  attendance  and  enrollment,  by 
months,  for  the  past  school  year: 
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There  were  employed  197  teachers,  as  follows: 

Pihpino - 

American 

Chinese 

Spanish 

Total .* 
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The  teachers  were  distributed  aa  follows: 

American  principals 3 

Filipino  principals - 35 

Chineee  principals 1 

Teachers  in  high  school 2 

Teachers  in  grammar  schools 9 

Teachers  in  primary  schools 144 

Drawing  teachers - 3 

Teachers  in  leper  hospital ..- 1 

Total 1S7 

SDPBEVIfllON   AND    ADMINISTRATION. 

The  office  force  of  the  department  comprises  7  persona,  as  follows:  One  superin- 
tendent of  city  schools,  1  deputy  superintendent,  1  clerk  class  7,  2  clerks  class  9,  1 
clerk  claas  "G,"  1  messenger;  total,  7. 


The  night  schools  were  opened  on  June  3,  1901,  with  a  personnel  as  tolloi 

Priniapals - 

Teachers ^.., 

Qerks 

Total 

Enrollment,  no  figures  available. 

On  March  21,  1902,  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  the  figures  were  thea 

Principals 

Teachers 

derta 

Total 

Enrollment 

On  June  16,  1902,  when  the  present  school  year  opened,  these  were  the  fi( 

Principals 

Teachers 

Clerks - 

Total - ---- 

Enrollment 


The  department  is  heavily  handicapped  by  having  to  depend  almost  entirely  on 
rented  dwelling  houses  for  its  quarters.  Moat  of  them  are  entirely  unauited  to  scnool 
work.    The  city  schools  at  present  occupy  31  buildings,  divided  as  follows: 

Owned  by  city... 6 

Rented - 25 

Tolal 31 

Of  these  31  buildings,  4,  located  at  Oalle  San  Pedro  41,  Calle  Crespo  (Tribunal 
BuildinKJ,  Calle  Novauches  58,  and  in  GagalanRing,  are  in  such  bad  sanitary  condi- 
tion and  are  so  totally  imsuited  to  Bchool  work  that  they  ehould  be  abandoned  at  the 
first  opportunity.  The  buildings  at  Calle  Madrid  177,  Calle  Jan  Josfi  160  and  149, 
Calle  San  Marcelino  45  (interior),  Calle  Sagunto  316,  and  Calle  Lemery  625  are  so 
defective  in  arrangement  as  to  be  a  handicap  to  the  schools  held  in  them.  The 
only  building  whi(3i  is  really  suited  to  school  work  is  the  Escuela  Municipal,  Calie 
Victoria  172. 
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Summarized,  these  figores  appear  thus: 

Very  bad 4 

Poor 6 

Fairly  useful - 20 

Suitable 1 

Total 31 

It  should  be  noted  in  regard  to  the  schoolhouseB  that  only  one,  the  Eacuela 
Municipal,  is  provided  with  anything  resembling  a  playground,  and  whether  this  be 


a  corollary  of  that  condition  or  not,  that  it  is  the  only  one  where  any  school  spirit  if 
manifest.    (For  a  complete  listof  the  location  of  schools  see  Appendix,  Exhibit  A.) 


Owing  to  the  tact  that  under  the  oi^nization  of  the  civil  government  the  expen 
of  the  city  schools  are  met  from  the  funds  ot  several  distinct  bureaus  and  deps 
uients  it  is  impossible  to  give  e 
department. 

The  following  statement  shows  disbursement  of  moneys  under  control  of  this 

July  1  to  August  6,  inclusive $15, 017. 94 

August  7  to  Juae  30,  inclusive: 

OflSoe  force $3, 700. 50 

Native  teachers -..- 38,866.25 

Hight  BchoolB 32,120.88 

Office  supplies,  etc -..- 2,450.38 

Contingent  fund -  - .    1 ,  473. 34 

TraQsportation 171.98 

Total  under  civil  government  ( United  States  currency ) $68, 783. 33 

Total  for  the  year  { United  States  currency ) 83, 801. 27 

July  1  to  September  30,  1902,  inclusive: 

Salaries  and  wages $26, 563. 63 

Contingent  expenses 676.30 

Printing 638.20 

Total  for  the  quarter  (local  currency) 27,778.13 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  text-books  and 
school  stationery,  which  are  issued  on  requisition  by  the  department  of  public 
instruction,  and  the  rent,  maintenance,  care,  and  lighting  of  the  school  buildings, 
which  are  under  the  care  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings  and  illuminations.  The 
monthly  rent  roll,  as  furnished  by  the  department  making  payment  ot  aame,  amounts 
to  $853.50  United  States  currency,  and  $520  local  currency.  Because  of  the  circum- 
stances cited  it  is  impracticable  to  state  the  averts  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil.  A 
roi^h  but  fmrly  approximate  estimate,  however,  would  place  the  annual  expendi- 
ture for  the  dav  sclioola  alone  at  $lOO,000  United  States  currency.  Taking  the 
enrollment  at  3,000,  which  is  under  the  actual  figure,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  would 
be  $33.33.  When  all  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  here  are  considered,  together 
with  the  great  distance  from  the  base  of  supplies,  this  compares  not  unfavorably  with 
the  average  cost  per  pupil  ot  the  only  schools  in  American  territory  which  occupy  a 
like  position,  those  ol  flie  District  of  Columbia.  The  average  cost  of  instr--*-—  ''— 
the  pupils  there,  including  supervision,  for  the  fiscal  year  1901  was  $23.91, 


Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  feasible  to  e«tabli«li  a  uniform  course  ot 
stucfy  for  the  city  schools.  It  was  only  in  January  of  1902  that  Knglish  was  made 
the  basis  of  all  instrui'tion.  Before  this  step  was  taken  the  mie.'ition  was  submitted 
to  tiie  Asociaci6n  del  Magisterio  Filipino  for  its  opinion,  wnich  was  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  this  very  radical  change  could  be  safeiy  made.  Of  course  the 
nativeteachersdifferedwidely  ia  their  mast«ry  of  English,  and  it  was  therefore  imp( 
sible  to  prescribetoycourseof  study  which  would  meet  the  requirements  and  abiliti 
of  all  the  pupils  and  teachers. 
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It  was  thus  neeeesary  to  spend  the  last  school  year  in  training  the  Fihpino  fea<:hera 
in  English  and  methods  of  instructionj  while  the  work  of  the  pupils  was  mostly  the 
atquirement  of  English.  By  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  our  teachers  had 
advanced  sufflciently  to  make  a  change  possible,  and  at  the  pr^ent  time  the  emphasis 
is  laid  rather  on  the  teaching  of  subject-matter  than  on  English  purely,  as  such,  or 
on  methods  of  presentation.  Of  course  the  two  latter  still  receive  consideration,  but 
as  subsidiary  to  the  matter  taught. 

The  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  consists  in  the  ordinary  subjects — reading, 
writing,  arithmeUc,  geography,  spelling,  grammar,  and  nature  study.  It  is  a  great 
pleaaure  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  are  now  many  native  teachers  who  are  fully 
able  to  give  most  intelligent  instruction  in  these  subjects. 


Not  only  did  the  teachers  advance  very  rapidly  in  their  mastery  of  English  during 
the  last  school  year,  but  many  of  the  pupils  made  such  progress  that  at  the  b^nnii^ 
of  the  current  year  it  became  necessary  to  offer  them  a  more  advanced  class  of  instruc- 
tion than  they  bad  yet  received.  For  this  reason  two  grammar  schools  were  opened 
on  June  16,  1902,  in  Tondo  and  Sampaloc.  These  schools  are  distinguished  by  the 
facts  that  only  American  teachers  are  employed,  and  tiiat  the  pupils  aje  expected  to 
understand  English  so  well  that  they  can  use  American  textrbooks  without  any 
necessity  of  any  study  of  them  as  a  problem  in  langu(^.  The  subjects  treated  are 
advanced  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar,  commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping. 


ber  of  pupils  enrolled  if 


A  certain  number  of  Aiaerican  children  are  resident  in  the  city  who  are  sufBcietitly 
advanced  to  demand  a  eoU^e  preparatory  education.  For  their  benefit  a  high 
school  is  held  in  the  Escuela  municipal  building.  The  work  at  present  consists  of 
the  first  two  years.  The  third  year's  instruction  will  be  added  in  June,  1903,  when 
there  will  be  several  properly  qualified  candidates.  At  present  the  number  of  teach- 
ers employed  in  the  school  is  2  and  tbe  enrollment  is  21. 


Special  instruction  in  drawing  is  at  present  offered  by  two  native  teachers,  one 
assigned  to  Ermita,  Malate,  Paco,  and  Singalong,  and  the  other  to  Santa  Mesa  and 
SMnpaloc.  Teachers  for  the  other  districts  will  be  found  shortly.  The  Filipino  has 
a  gift  for  work  of  this  sort,  and  not  only  is  the  subject  one  of  the  most  popular  with 
the  pupils,  but  some  of  the  work  done  la  really  very  creditable. 

From  September  1,  1901,  to  March  21,  1902,  tbe  instruction  in  singing  was  under 
tbe  supervision  of  a  trained  American  teacher.  Durii^  tbe  present  year,  however, 
this  work  liaa  devolved  wholly  upon  the  individual  teachers. 

Strictly  speaking,  no  fcindei^artens  are  maintained  in  Manila.  The  work  done  by 
some  of  the  teachers  with  tbe  youngest  children,  however,  approaches  very  closely 
to  the  line  of  real  kindei^rten.    It  is  producing  most  satisfairtory  results. 

Spanish  is  taught  in  tbe  American  grammar  and  high  schools. 


Almost  as  soon  as  American  teachers  were  established  in  the  schools,  they  devoted 
one  hour  of  each  day  to  the  instruction  of  the  native  teachers  in  tbe  English  lan- 
guage. While  this  instruction  was  of  course  of  value,  the  frMmentary  and  individ- 
ual way  in  which  it  was  carried  on  robbed  it  of  its  full  usefulness.  To  correct  this 
fault,  normal  institute  were  held  in  the  vacation  of  1901  and  1902.    That  of  the 
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last  year  was  in  aeasion  from  April  7  to  May  2.    The  enrollment,  made  up  with  few 
exceptions  of  teai;hera  and  aspirant«8  in  the  city  echoola,  was  as  follows; 

Men 99 

Aepirantes - 197 


Total.-   - 370 

The  instruction  waw  wholly  in  Enjilii^h,  exeej-t  for  two  periods  each  day,  when 
SeHor  Regino  ga\'e  instruction  in  botany,  using  the  Spanish  language.  The  aim  of 
the  institute  in  the  main  was  to  inculcate  pedagcwical  methods  and  to  illnstrate  their 
application  by  proper  methods.  The  school  was  highly  successful,  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  teachers,  and  is  productive  of  better  profeBsional  spirit  and  work. 

On  August  1,  1902,  under  the  direction  of  the  honorable  secretary  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  entire  method  of  training  the  native  teacherswas  changed.  The  session 
of  the  schools  in  the  afternoon  was  abandoned,  and  the  two  hours  thus  gained  are 
utilized  for  the  holding  of  a  normal  institute  in  the  Eecuela  municipal  building, 
Oalle  Victoria,  at  which  every  one  of  the  native  teachers  is  required  to  be  present. 
This  concentration  is,  as  was  expected,  producing  excellent  results.     The  teachers 

■e  carefully  graded,  and  are  naturally  prc^ressing  much  more  rapidly  than  when 
miscuously.    The  close  aasoci.  ■■       ■      ■ 


they  were  thrown  together  promiscuously.     The  close  association  in  classroom  work 

seems  to  be  producing  a  healthy  rivalry  and  pride  in  star^"~"   '-:_i.   ._.i.-_i_ . 

fail  to  react  favorably  on  the  work  in  tne  public  schools. 


Under  the  conditions  prevailing  here  the  night  schools  acquire  a  prominence 
wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  i>osition  they  occupy  in  the  United  States.  Great 
care  has,  therefore,  been  exercised  in  the  selection  ofteachera  and  in  the  supervision 
of  their  work,  in  order  that  the  energy  expended  may  lead  to  the  best  possible 
results.  This  care  seems  to  have  been  worth  while,  for  at  present  there  is  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  night  schools  manifest  among  the  native  population  of  the  city. 
>io  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  teaching  of  subject-matter  in  these  schools,  as  the  desire 
of  the  students  is  to  gather  a  speaking  knowled^  of  English  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Nevertheless  there  has  developed  in  every  distnct  of  the  city  at  least  one  advanced 
class  which  is  very  eager  to  8upi)lement  its  somewhat  elementary  education.  Alto- 
gether the  n%ht  schools  are  doing  very  good  work,  and  seem  to  merit  a  great  deal 
of  care  and  support. 

Very  respectfully,  (Signed)     S.  P.  R.  Thomas, 

Acting  Superintendent  o/  SclMots,  Divmon  of  Manila. 
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Exhibit  F. 
BEN6UET  KOAD. 


Baocio,  July  15, 190S. 
The  President  op  th^  TJsitkd  States  Philippine  Commissiox, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
Sib;  I  b^  to  submit  herewith  a  report  upon  the  work  of  construction  ot  th«  Ben- 
guet  road  from  January  to  June,  1902,  inclusive. 

There  has  been  opened  up  sufficient  for  wagon  travel  an  aggregate  amount  of  about 
23  miles.  There  is  besides  opened  for  horse  trail  about  6  milea,  leaving  an  unbroken 
stretch  of  some  4  miles,  and  2  miles  broken  but  impassable,  making  a  total  ot  35 

The  location  of  this  work  can  be  seen  on  the  map  submitted  with  this  report.  The 
map  was  prepared  from  notes  taken  on  the  preliminary  survey,  and  numerous 
changes  have  been  made  in  finally  locating  the  hne.  The  general  route  and  direc- 
tion IB,  however,  shown  approximately. 

Labor. — We  pay  5  cents  Mexican  per  hour  and  work  nine  hours  per  day.  A  capi- 
tas,  or  native  overseer,  is  paid  60  cents  Mesican  per  day.  Sawyers,  when  using  our 
saws  and  four  men  to  a  saw,  get  60  cents  per  day.  When  two  men  bring  a  saw  and 
work  two  men  to  the  saw,  they  get  1  peso  per  day,  and  file  their  own  saws.  Native 
carpenters  get  from  60  cents  to  fl  Mexican  per  day. 

Gold,  per  montli. 

American  grade  foremen  are  paid $60 

American  rock  men  aie  paid 75 

Blacksmiths  are  paid - 75 

Carpenters  are  paid - .     75 

The  head  carpenter  is  paid 100 

The  BflSistaiit  head  carpenter  is  paid 90 

Bock  work  is  costing  from  40  to  70  cents  gold  per  yard;  earth  work,  light,  is  costing 
from  8  to  10  cents  gold  per  yard;  hardpan  is  16  to  20  cents  gold  per  yard;  loose  rock 
35  cents  gold-  per  yard;  oridge  work  is  costing  $7  per  running  foot;  timber,  felling, 
stripping,  squaring,  and  hauling,  ^0  per  1,000  feet,  B.  M.;  masonary  ^  per  yard; 
dry  wair$1.50  per  yard;  charcoal  is  made  for  6  cents  per  bushel;  cord  wood  is  cut 
for  51.60  per  cord;  transportation  from  Dagupan  to  C&mp  No.  1,  a  distance  ot  30 
miles,  three-fourthscentsgoldperpound;  rice  costs  from  $2. 75  to  $5  Mexican  a  cavane 
at  south  end,  and  $7.50  Mexican  at  north  end  ot  the  work.  Every  native  is  given  ■ 
2i  pounds  per  day  in  addition  to  his  wage  of  5  cents  per  hour. 

These  prices,  many  of  them,  are  quite  as  high  as  we  would  pay  in  the  United  States 
lor  such  work,  and,  moreover,  they  do  not  represent  the  full  cost,  as  the  percentage 
for  use  of  tools,  office  expenses,  and  superintendence  has  not  beeu  figured  in,  the 
prices  simply  representing  the  actual  cost  of  the  laborer's  time  and  such  supplies  as 
are  used  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

The  native  makes  but  a  poor  showing  as  a  laborer,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  it 
requires  at  least  five  to  do  the  work  of  one  ordinary  white  laborer  in  America.  I  am 
borne  out  in  this  by  the  above  %ures.  Everything  but  personal  violence  has  been 
tried  to  procure  a  higher  quality  of  labor  from  him,  but  notwithstanding  the  many 
schemes  put  forth  but  little  actual  result  has  been  gained.  No  foreman  is  allowed  to 
strike  a  workman  under  any  provocation,  as  a  tear  of  violence  will  not  cause  them 
to  work  faster,  bat  leads  them  to  desert  at  the  firat  opportunity,  when  they  not  only 
do  not  return  themselvee,  but  induce  othere  to  remain  away  by  stories  of  harsh 
treatment. 
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It  was  eventually  discoveretl  that  ridicule  had  more  effect  upon  the  native  than 
aught  else,  and  so  by  workiuf;  ui>on  thia  thread  to  hia  character  we  were  frequently 
able  to  obtain  some  results.  If  a  man  would  he  found  loafing,  he  would  be  placed 
up  upon  some  lone  piece  of  rock  or  other  prominent  point  and  made  to  ait  there 
holding;  in  his  hands  a  saiall  etone.  This  would  tend  to  call  down  upon  him  a  sheaf 
of  witticisms  and  remarks  fnim  his  colab()rera,  who  would  work  with  an  increased 
vim  for  some  tune.  This  and  similar  schemes  have  proved  quite  successful  in  keep- 
ing the  men  keyed  up  to  their  work,  yet  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  they  will 
not  do  an  honest  full  day's  work  such  an  their  strength  is  capable  of. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  white  foreman  over  just  so  many  as  he  can  see  at  one  time, 
dependent  upon  thecla.--a  and  location  of  the  work.  The  instant  the  eye  of  the  white 
man  is  off  them,  that  moment  they  quit  further  work  or  idle  away  time  in  vacant 
pretense.  In  character  they  are  sly  and  deceitful,  are  totally  devoid  of  energy,  and 
always  lie  in  preference  to  telling  the  truth,  even  iithere  is  nothing  to  gain.  1  refer 
now  to  the  lowlander,  the  Pangasinan  and  Ilocano. 

The  Igorrote  from  Beneuet  is  a  vastly  superior  animal.  We  have  found  the  Igor- 
rote  invariably  truBtworthy  and  in  general  a  willing  worker.  He  can  be  trusted  oft 
by  himself  without  the  necessity  of  a  white  foreman  to  watch  him,  and  when  work- 
ing does  not  dabble  and  play  at  work  waiting  only  for  the  hours  to  past?,  but  digs  in 
with  a  vim  and  makes  pr(«ress.  I  would  be  well  satisfied  it  there  could  be  2,000 
Igorrotes  on  this  work  and  not  a  lowlander.  I  consider  one  Igorrote  worth  three 
Ilocanos  or  Pangaainans  in  wage  value,  and  his  everlasting  cheerfulness  and  good 
nature  tends  much  toward  the  furthering  and  progress  of  the  work  by  creating  easy 
and  harmonious  relations  between  him  and  the  foreman. 

The  labor  is  difficult  to  calculate  upon  in  this  region,  as  one  week  we  may  have 
2,000  men  and  proportion  the  American  force  aecomingly,  while  the  next  week  we 
may  have  but  300  men,  obliging  the  discharge  of  some  good  white  foremen.  The 
following  week  the  force  is  quite  apt  to  run  up  to  2,000  again  and  we  have  no  Ameri- 
cans to  work  them.  With  certain  variations  this  is  the  way  the  force  runs  all  the 
time.  Sometimes  it  will  be  steady  for  several  weeks,  and  when  things  have  got  to 
running  smoothly,  suddenly  thev  all  drop  away,  leaving  us  with  a  crippled  force, 
and,  when  several  weeks  later  all  the  dischai^d  white  foremen  have  gotten  beyond 
call,  back  they  come  again.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  ahead,  and  this  constant 
changing  of  labor  is  a  cause  of  incalculable  expense  and  delay. 

I  have  offered  higher  wages  to  men  who  would  stay  here  for  several  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  have  sent  messengers  out  among  the  villages  trying  to  engage  gangs  to 
come  here  and  sta^,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  believe  that  lOOordinary  laborers  camped 
on  the  work,  staying  here  constantly,  would  accomplish  more  in  one  month's  time 
than  300  as  they  do  now. 

With  1,500  Chinamen  on  the  works  when  this  road  was  first  started,  it  could  have 
been  completed  by  now.  I  can  not  bring  it  too  strongly  to  your  attention  that,  as  a 
laborer,  the  Ulipino  is  a  flat,  absolute  failure,  a  man  of  no  enej^  and  less  judgment, 
ignorant,  sly,  deceitful,  and  lazy,  working  only  because  he  is  forced  to  do  so,  caring 
nothing  tor  the  money  he  jgets  at  the  end  of  the  week.  He  wearily  drags  through 
the  six  days  of  his  martyrdom,  and  then  with  a  greater  alertness  than  he  has  exhib- 
ited for  a  whole  week  sets  his  face  homeward  and  is  seen  no  more. 

The  only  way  I  can  keep  men  on  the  work  at  all  is  by  having  amounted  messenger 
on  the  road  six  days  out  of  the  week,  who  travels  t.iruugh  the  various  towns  and 
villages,  drumming  up  the  men,  waking  up  the  ^residentes,  and  carrying  appeals 
1  from  me  too  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  who  in  turn  send  out  circular  letters  to 
the  heads  of  the  towns,  and  by  the  payment  to  the  presidentes  of  2  cents  Mexican 
per  day  for  each  man  furnished. 

With  good  labor  our  progress  here  would  probably  be  doubled,  and  expense  cer- 
tainly much  lightened. 

The  complete  uncertainty  of  the  labor  question  renders  it  difl3cult  to  estimate  the 

Erobable  completion  of  the  work.  During  the  last  month  we  have  been  working 
■om  400  to  900  men,  when  we  should  have  3,000  to  make  any  progress. 

Iioiciiritij  of  dopes. — One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  the  rapid  prosecution  of  this 
work  has  been  the  unstable  and  insecure  nature  of  the  entire  country  we  pass  over 
between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  Loacan.  Slopes  here  stand  at  angles  of  such 
excessive  steepness  that  the  slightest  disturbance  of  their  natural  condition  starts  a 
slide  that  may  not  check  itsdf  until  hundreds  of  thousands  of  yards  of  eartli,  broken 
rock,  trees,  eto.,  have  come  down  and  been  removed. 

It  was  naturally  expected  that  slides  would  be  constantly  occuring  on  the  upper 
slopes  when  the  natural  twnditiona  had  been  disturbed;  but  the  lower  slopes,  not 
being  broken  open  or  disturbed,  were  expected  to  hold. 

Experience  baa  shown,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  shattered,  disintegrated,  and 
unstable  nature  of  the  interiors  of  all  these  hals,  the  dropping  of  a  bowlder  from 
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above  will  gouge  out  a  small  hole  below  the  roadbed.  This  will  tall  away  at  the 
Bidea  and  thereby  increase  in  aixe;  the  more  the  hole  increaeee,  the  latter  wilt  be 
the  chunks  dropping  from  ita  eigea,  until  soon  a  huge  slide  is  formed,  whith,  extend- 
ing upward,  reaches  the  roftdbM  and  the  slopes  alDove,  demolishing  what  was  pre- 
Tiously  firm  bed,  and  extending  mayhap  a  thousand  feet  above. 

These  slides  occur  in  the  most  unlikely  places,  and  with  no  previous  indications 
generally  of  their  insecurity.  In  fa-ji.,  I  have  frequently  noticed  throughout  this 
rc^on  where  a  piece  of  mountain  aide  will  seem  to  lose  its  grip  on  the  neighboring 
slopes  and  suddenly  slide  out,  carrying  great  bowlders,  trees,  and  rock,  leaving  a 
ht^  gash  in  the  face  ot  the  hill,  and  this  iu  places  not  lonched  by  the  road— in 
places  where  the  outer  soil  has  never  been  disturbed,  and  even  in  the  dry  season, 
when  rwn  is  not  responsible  for  the  disruption. 

The  whole  country  ia  unstable  and  will  continue  so  until  nature  has  leveled  these 
slopea  down  to  permissible  angles. 

Owing  to  this  condition  and  the  numerous  slides  caused  as  soon  as  the  rmns  started, 
I  have  made  numerous  changes  in  the  route  from  ita  original  survey,  and  am  keep- 
ing down  close  to  the  river  instead  of  up  on  the  slopes.  This  makes  a  more  expen- 
sive line,  afi  it  lies  iat^ely  through  solid  rock  and  requires  several  crossings  of  tiie 
BUed  River;  but  once  completed,  such  a  line  can  not  oe  torn  out,  and  will  be  solid 
and  safe  for  travel. 

The  Bued  River  ia  a  stream  of  great  power,  and  during  the  rainy  season  capable 
of  rapid  and  enormous  rises. 

When  the  typhoon  passed  here  about  the  1st  of  June  this  river  rose  40  feet  in  four 
hours,  carrying  away  a  60-foot  span  truss-bridge  at  the  north  end  of  the  Roaring  Lion 
Canyon. 

This  bridge  was  erected  with  its  bottom  chord  32  feet  above  the  stream,  which 
seemed  ample  room  for  high  water. 

At  noon  of  the  day  the  bridge  was  taken  I  was  standing  on  the  bridge  and  the 
water  was  at  its  usual  height— 32  feet  below.  At  4  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  water 
was  8  feet  over  the  flooring  of  the  bridge  and  running  at  a  tremendous  speed.  The 
bridge  was  anchored  with  mch-roda  extending  clear  through  the  abutments  and  into 
solid  rock  beneath.  At  4.30,  however,  she  was  torn  loose  from  her  fastenings  and 
swept  downstream,  passing  in  tmder  a  sister  bridge  of  same  span,  and  eventually 
stranded  in  the  flate  oelow,  where  we  recovered  the  different  parts. 

Sock  and  timber. — Owing  to  the  increased  rock  work,  I  have  ordered  two  ateam 
drilla  from  the  insulax  purchasing  a^nt,  which  we  can  work  to  good  advanti^  dur- 
ing the  wet  aeaaon,  and  each  drill  will  be  worth  about  100  laborers  to  us. 

I  have  also  considered  the  erection  of  a  sawmill  an  economical  feature,  and  bv 
building  a  water  wheel  and  putting  to  use  some  of  the  numerous  water  powers  in  this 
country  saw  all  bridge  timber  from  the  pines  at  the  north  end. 

I  am  now  endeavoring  to  push  a  horse  trail  through  to  connect  the  two  ends,  but 
our  labor  has  fallen  off  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  barely  enough  men  to  take 
care  of  the  slides  from  the  rains. 

As  soon  as  the  rains  begin,  slides  of  greater  or  less  extent  will  constantly  occur, 
and  a  force  of  several  hundred  men  in  the  rear  is  necessary  to  keep  the  road  open. 

Macadam  has  been  placed  over  about  3  miles  ot  road,  and  we  are  at  present  laying 
over  the  rice  paddies  by  Caringan  a  bad  piece  of  marshy  ground.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  place  macadam  over  a  large  portion  of  the  road,  owing  to  the  rocky  and 
gravelly  nature  ot  the  bed. 

Sickness. — We  have  been  troubled  much  with  sickness,  chiefly  fever  and  stomach 
troubles. 

Through  January,  February,  and  March  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  force  was  in 
the  hospital.  The  lower  part  of  this  canyon,  where  our  campa  have  been  placed, 
seems  to  be  a  fatal  spot. 

New  men  coming  on  the  work  strong  and  healthywould  within  twoor  three  weeks 
be  stricken  down,  while  the  old  employees  suffer  continual  attacks  nntil  broken  down 
to  the  point  where  they  can  no  longer  recuperate  sufficiently  to  work  again  they  are 
forced  to  aeek  renewed  health  in  some  other  clime.  The  constant  diet  ot  canned 
goods,  with  but  little  change,  has  also  placed  the  atomacha  of  many  men  in  such  con- 
dition as  to  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  various  intestinal  diseases.  iVIany  men  have 
left  here  to  be  treated  in  the  civil  hospital,  or  the  military  hospital  at  Dagupan. 
Some  have  become  so  broken  in  health  they  left  for  America,  and  others  have  died. 

The  unusual  amount  of  aickneas  during  the  three  months  mentioned  has  cauaed  a 
considerable  extra  expense  in  the  feeding  of  men  in  the  hospital,  thesudden  removal 
of  a  foreman  from  his  gang  occasioning  a  loss  of  work  from  the  natives  tjll  his  place 
could  be  supplied,  and  in  the  general  disoi^anization  cauaed  by  rushing  a  green  and 
maybe  incapable  man  into  asick  man's  place,  because  it  was  imperative  for  someone 
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*o  direct  his  gang,  and  for  want  of  a  good  man  a  poor  one  would  frequently  have  to 
be  employed  temporarily. 

Those  men  dying  on  the  works  have  been  accorded  decent  burial,  and  their  names 
and  addresses  inclosed  in  a  bottle  and  buried  with  them;  their  effects  and  money, 
when  there  was  any,  were  in  each  case  forwarded  to  the  insular  treasurer. 

Cholera  has  broken  out  in  our  lower  camps,  12  cases  occurring  up  to  the  present 
time,  10  of  which  died.  Ail  necessary  precautions  such  as  we  were  able  to  take  have 
been  made.  The  dead  bodies  were  buried  in  lime,  the  contacts  were  isolated,  cloth- 
ing burned,  and  ail  parte  of  camp  thoroughly  disinfected.  We  are,  however,  at  this 
time,  once  again  without  a  doctor,  as  the  physician  attached  to  tbia  work  was 
removed  by  order  of  the  board  of  health  and  no  other  sent  to  replace  him.  I  have 
previously  protested  strongly  against  the  removal  of  our  doctor  and  our  constant  fre- 
quent lack  of  medical  attention.  It  has  always  occurred  that  when  the  doctor  is 
taken  away  some  aerioua  case  cornea  up.  Dr.  Mabee  was  ordered  away  from  this 
camp,  and  some  days  afterwards  a  young  man  employed  in  the  e^ineer  corps  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  and  died  without  medical  attendance.  It  is  pos^le  the  presence 
of  a  physician  would  have  saved  his  life. 

Dr.  Winslow  was  removed  from  here,  and  direct!^  after  his  departure  a  native 
injured  in  a  blast  was  brought  to  the  hospital  and  died  with  no  physician  to  attend 
him.  Dr.  Grav^  was  removed,  and  withm  three  days  cholera  broke  out,  killing  3 
men  with  maybe  others  to  follow. 

These  are  the  fatal  cases  alone,  and  I  do  not  speak  of  the  unnecessary  sufferii^  oi 
men  daily  wounded  in  accidents  or  struck  down  with  mountain  fever,  whose  pain 
could  have  been  alleviated  by  the  presence  of  a  physician;  of  men  who,  too  ill  to  sit 
up,  have  been  carried  on  stretcheis,  transported  in  bull  carts  or  rickety  caramatas 
40  mUes  to  Dagupan  in  order  to  receive  medical  attendance. 

A  contracting  firm  in  America  operating  a  work  as  extensive  as  this  and  with  no 
physician  in  the  camp  would  be  liable  to  the  gravest  accueatioos  of  wanton  careless- 
ness and  open  to  innumerable  damage  suits.  I  most  respectfully  beg  that  a  physi- 
cian be  attached  to  this  work  who  shall  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  no  one  but  the 
endneer  in  chai^  of  the  work. 

That  our  need  is  vital,  I  respecthilly  invite  attention  to  the  following  list  of  fatali- 
ties which  have  occurred  in  the  last  six  months,  and  which  does  not  mclnde  the  20 
to  30  per  cent  of  general  sickness  from  dengue  or  mountain  fever,  stomach  troubles, 
and  other  ilb: 

Since  January  1  there  has  been  killed  1  native  by  gangrene  occurring  in  a  wound 
caused  by  a  sharp  bamboo;  1  native  by  being  hit  by  a  fallii^  rock;  5  natives  from 
fever  and  bowel  trouble;  I  native  by  falling  througn  a  temporary  bridge  while  car- 
rving  a  load;  1  native  suddenly  died  one  night,  cause  unknown;  7  natives  from 
cliolera;  i  American  accidentally  shot  through  the  lungs  by  hia  revolver  dropping; 
8  Americana  from  fever  and  stomach  trouble;  1  American  negro  shot  by  negro  cook 
in  sel£-dctenae.  The  man  who  did  the  shooting  was  taken  before  Judge  Johnson,  at 
Lingayen,  who,  aft«r  hearing  the  evidence,  dischareed  him,  as  the  deed  was  per- 
formed purely  in  self-defense;  3  Americans  from  cholera. 

The  surrounding  country  contains  many  cholera  cases,  and  the  numerous  quaran- 
tines are  having  a  detrimental  effect  on  this  work  by  keeping  out  natives.  We  have 
now  on  the  south  end  only  about  200  workmen  and  150  on  the  north  end. 

Since  the  disease  broke  out  here  the  natives  have  taken  away  their  carabaos,  and 
our  crusher  plant  is  much  handicapped  by  not  being  able  to  deliver  crushed  atone. 
Owing  to  the  small  force  of  workmen  I  have  been  otil^ed  to  dispose  of  a  number  of 
white  men  employed  as  mechanics  or  foremen,  and  the  whole  force  is  at  a  minimum. 

It  will  not  be  wise  to  shut  down  entirely,  however,  as  during  the  rains  so  much 
dami^  can  be  done  if  slides  are  not  properly  cleared  and  gutters  kept  running,  that, 
for  the  protection  of  the  road,  a  couple  of  hundred  men  should  be  working  all  the 
time,  if  at  allposaible. 

Supplies. — The  constant  lack  of  supplies  absolutely  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  work  has  hampered  us,  and  has  retarded  the  progress  of  the  work  greatly.  We 
have  not,  until  the  month  of  June,  had  filled  numerous  items  on  back  requisitions, 
some  of  them  months  old,  and  even  at  the  present  time  there  are  some  few  back 
orders  remaining  to  be  filled. 

Specific  instances  of  this  is  in  the  order  for  20,000  feet  fuse,  placed  by  me  last 
November.  The  first  fuse  I  received  was  on  January  31, 10,000  feet;  in  March,  13,000 
feet,  and  not  until  May  was  any  considerable  portion  shipped,  when  I  received  about 
60,000  feet.  In  all,  up  to  this  lime,  I  had  ordered  100,000  feet.  The  want  of  this 
fuse  prevented  ua  from  using  men  at  a  time  when  we  had  plenty  of  them. 

During  January,  February,  and  March  there  were  between  2,000  and  3,000  labor- 
ers.   Yards  of  rock  were  drilled,  hundreds  of  holes  stood  ready  to  shoot,  hundreds 
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of  men  were  on,  the  work  ready  to  muck  the  rock,  and  a!l  things  had  to  be  suspended 
for  want  of  fuae.  Men  were  transferred  fo  dirt  work,  buildii^  walls,  sawing  timber 
whenever  they  could  be  placed  to  get  any  good  from  them. 

A  rush  order  was  placed  with  the  insular  purchasing  agent  tor  tools.  Delay  in 
making  this  shipment  caused  us  to  work  the  mwrers  with  bamboo  sticks  in  place  of 
picks;  carpenters  stood  ready  to  erect  bridges;  cast  washers  for  these  bridges  had 
been  ordered  months  before;  letter  after  letter  had  been  sent  asking  that  these  wash- 
ers be  hurried  alor^.  Finally  the  time  came  when  it  was  necessary  to  erect  these 
bridges,  and  models  were  made  of  wood  from  which  the  washers  could  be  cast,  and 
these  were  taken  pertionally  to  the  insular  purchasing  agent  and  the  request  made 
that  the  castings  be  made  at  once,  which  was  promised.  It  was,  however,  weeks 
after  this,  and  only  after  repeated  telegrams,  that  the  washers  finally  arrived. 

American  whipsawe,  although  ordered  months  ago,  are  still  unfilled,  and  we  must 
use  crosscut  and  poor  Chino  and  native  saws  in  gettmg  out  timber  that  could  be  done 
cheaper  and  quicker  with  good  American  whipsaws;  and  numerous  other  instances 
could  be  cited  showingwhere  a  constant  lack  of  supplies  delays  ourwork  and  increases 
our  expense. 

The  progress  of  this  work  has  been  unsatisfactory  to  me  and  its  cost  per  unit  has 
been  higher  th^i  the  price  of  labor  should  warrant;  for  this  alltheabove-mentioned 
reasons  are  in  part  accountable. 


:hy 
labor,  an  accessible  route  for  transportatioD,  a  well-filled  base  of  snppl 
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Shipment  of  same;  here  lies  a  complete  reversal  of  conditions;  clfmate  unnealtny 
and  subject  to  violent  rain  storms  that  similar  to  the  Panama  canal  work  ci 


night  destroy  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property,  a  laay,  ignorant,  and  generally 
worthless  class  of  labor,  a  difficult  route  of  transportation  from  Dagupan  in  the  rainy 
season  when  all  the  bridges  from  Dagupan  to  Fozzomibie  go  out  and  supplies  must 
wait  for  swollen  streams  to  subside;  a  base  of  supplies,  both  commissary  and  general 
supplies,  so  poorly  fitted  that  a  requisition  can  seldom  be  filled  as  required,  creating 
for  weeks  or  months  a  loss  of  time  and  money  through  the  employment  of  miserable 
makeshifts  lacking  the  goods  requisitioned  for;  and  in  general  a  considerable  delay 
in  shipment  of  supplies. 

But  even  with  tne  above  conditions  unfulfilled,  projtresa  could  be  made  if  such 
labor  as  we  have  could  only  he  induced  to  remain  here  when  they  come,  so  that 
camps  could  be  established  along^  the  route,  each  holding  a  certain  nomber  of  men 
who  would  be  employed  in  working  out  a  certain  piece  of  territory,  and  becoming 
accustomed  to  their  work  would  in  a  week  or  bo  probably  be  worth  a  hundred  per 
cent  more  as  a  laborer. 

The  physical  and  topographical  conditions  of  this  part  of  Luzon  are  sufficient  to 
cause  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble,  delay,  and  expense,  but  tbey  are  subordinate 
to  the  two  chief  requirements  of  this  work,  namely,  labor  and  supplies. 

One  thousand  Chinamen  camped  on  the  work  at  a  peso  a  daj'  would  he  worth  more 
than  all  the  labor  Luzon  could  furnish  if  this  labor  were  paid  even  no  more  than 

Bridges. — There  have  been  erected  since  January  1,  28  bridges  from  10  to  60  foot 
span,  including  one  46-toot  truss,  two  60-foot  trusses,  and  one  32-foot  truss;  also  10 
culverts  of  small  span.  Most  of  these  bridges  include  either  masonry  or  dry  wall 
abutmentsandwingwalls,  and  are  of  specially  selected  timberof  heart  wood,  well  sea- 
soned and  neatly  framed,  and  put  together  strong  enough  to  bear  a  locomotive.  In 
one  stretch  of  about  8  miles  are  66  bridges  and  cmverla,  besides  a  great  many  small 
box  or  stone  drains. 

In  detail  an  approximate  itemized  notation  of  work  accomplished  and  expense 
incurred  follows. 

The  avera^  amount  of  labor  employed  during  this  period  and  the  cost  was  as 
follows; 
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Supplies  from  the  insular  purchasing  agent  to  the  amount  of  530,174.29  Mexican 
have  been  purchased. 

CommisaarieB  from  the  civil  supply  store  amounting  to  flO,967.75  Mexican  have 
been  purchased.  Rice  for  the  sutwistonce  of  native  employeea  has  cost  $13,439.67 
Mexican  caireney.    Transportation  from  Dagupan  has  cost  17,089.92. 

Number  o£  cubic  yards  rock  moved - 20,000 

Number  of  cubic  yards  earth  moved  (unclassified) 100,000 

Number  of  cubic  yards  cribbing  built - 466 

Number  of  cubic  yarda  masonry  built 621 

Number  of  cubic  ^arde  dry  wall  built 2,000 

Number  of  feet  bridges  built 413 

Number  of  feet  B.  M.  timber  cut 150, 000 

Number  of  cubic  yards  crushed  sfone  laid 6,000 

Since  writing  the  above  Dr.  Graves  baa  been  returned  to  camp,  and  the  cholera 
situafion  has  become  so  bad  it  waa  necessary  to  close  up  the  work  at  the  south  end 
and  clear  the  line  of  natives.    The  north  end  is  still  working  a  small  t^ng. 

It  is  also  impossible  at  present  to  move  supplies  from  Dagupan  ont,  owing  to  strict 
quarantines  through  all  Pangaflinan  Province.  I  have  succeeded  in  having  our 
headquarters  camp  at  Twin  Peaks  made  a  post-office.  The  director^neral  of  posts 
has  just  established  the  office  and  had  arranged  for  a  twice-a- week  delivery.  Hence, 
in  future,  all  official  mail  should  be  addressed  to  Twin  Peaks,  Benguet  Province. 

It  would  also  be  a  matter  of  great  convenience  if  a  telegraph  line  could-  be  estab- 
lished here,  as  at  present  we  have  no  means  of  telegraphic  communication. 

Maps  and  photc^papbs  accompany  the  report.     Attention  is  respectfully  invit«d  to 
my  lettera  ot^  June  10,  to  the  chairman  of  Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  supple- 
mentary to  this  report,  containing  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  probable  cost  of 
and  time  for  completion  of  road  and  other  details  connected  with  the  work. 
Very  respectfully, 

N.  M.  Holmes, 
Engineer,  U.  S.  Philippine  Carm 
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Office  Abmy  Teanspobt  Skrviob, 

ManUa,  P.  I.,  November  4,  190S. 
Hon,  WiLTjAU  H.  Taft, 

Ooeeitwr  of  (he  Philippine  Jdcendi,  Manila,  P.  I. 
(Throt^h  military  channela.) 

Governoe:  In  compliance  with  yonr  reqneat  per  letter  dated  October  14,  1902, 
addressed  to  Maj.  Gen.  George  W.  Davis,  U.  S.  Army,  commanding  Division,  of  the 
Philippines,  and  pursuant  to  indorsements  thereon  from  the  adjutant-general  and 
the  chief  qnartermaater  ot  liie  division,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  upon  the  Filipino  as  a  laborer: 

My  experience  with  Pilipinoa  employed  in  any  capacity  dates  from  April  1,  1901, 
on  which  date  I  was  assigned  to  duty  in  charge  of  the  Umted  States  army  transport 
service,  and  the  depot  quartermaster  transferred  to  me  the  employees  pertaining  to 
that  office,  among  whom  were  the  following:  Fifty-one  Filipino  boatswains,  or 
patronea,  76  Filipino  engineers,  96  Filipino  firemen,  6  Filipino  oilers,  258  iliipino 
sailors. 

These  Filipinos  were  employed  as  crews  for  the  variona  launches  and  lighters  in 
the  transport  service  at  Manila  and  as  such  may  he  considered  as  skilled  labor. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were  55  Filipino  bosses,  1,260  Filipino  laborers, 
13  Chinese  laborers. 

Of  these,  8  bosses  and  250  laborere  were  emploj[ed  on  the  quartermaster's  docks 
and  at  the  commissary  warehouses.  The  remaining  50  bosses  and  1,110  Filipino 
laborers  were  designated  "bay  laborers"  (or  "stevedores")  and  were  employed  on 
the  bay  in  loading  and  discharging  cai^  exclusive  of  coal.  The  18  Chinese  laborers 
were  employed  in  the  freight-receiving  room.  The  Filipino  bosses,  Filipino  laborers, 
and  Chinese  laborers  are  considered  unskilled  labor. 

The  skilled  labor  whs  employed  fay  the  month  and  paid  on  the  15th  and  last  day 
of  each  month  at  a  rate  flxea  by  the  division  commander,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  later.  These  employees  were  under  the  charge  of  the  master  or  patron  of  the 
launch  or  lighter  to  which  they  were  assigned.  When  vacancies  occurred  other  men 
were  secured  by  the  master  or  patron  and  were  later  employed  by  competent 
anthority.  It  frequently  happenai  that  the  launch  masters  or  patrones  would  dis- 
chaige  members  of  their  crews  and  secure  other  men  to  take  their  places.  The 
assignments  ot  crews  to  the  launches  and  Ifehters  were  not  regarded  as  permanent  by 
the  crews,  and  as  a  result  they  would  exchange  with  crews  of  Other  launches  and 
lighfera  without  reference  to  the  office. 

It  was  understood  that  should  launches  he  required  for  night  service  or  on  Sundays 
that  the  crews  would  receive  double  pay  for  the  time  so  employed. 
■  The  stevedore  or  unskilled  labor  (Klipino  hoBses  and  laborers)  was  secured  by 
employing  the  boases,  each  of  whom  secured  a  gang  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  laborers. 
These  men  were  employed  by  the  day  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  division  commander. 
They  were  paid  daily  throi^h  the  bosses.  Each  boss  was  given  a  time  slip  stating 
the  number  of  men  in  his  gang  and  the  time  they  had  worked.  These  time  slips 
were  certified  to  as  being  correct  by  the  superintendent  of  labor  and  were  then  pre- 
sented to  the  cashier  of  the  depot  quartermaster's  office  by  the  several  bosses,  who 
received  their  own  pay  and  that  due  the  laborers  of  their  respective  gangs,  whom 
the  bosses  paid. 

Ten  hours  was  considered  a  day's  work  for  this  class  of  labor,  and  when  6    '   ' 


time,  or  night,  or  Sunday  work  was  required  the  laborers  received  pay  at  double  the 
rate  for  the  time  ao  employed,  the  bosses  being  given  the  time  shps  covering  such 

ict. 


All  coalpertainiogtothe  transport  service  was  handled  under  an  informal  contract, 
the  ralo  per  ton  being  40  cents  on  the  bay  and  70  cents  from  lighters  to  coal  piles,  or 
from  coal  pile  to  lighter,  the  quartermaster's  department  furnishing  all  lighterMe. 
The  contractor  em^oyed  Chinese  labor  for  this  work.    This  method  of  handling 
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coal  was  adopted  because  it  was  thought  Fihpinos  could  not  do  thia  cIbbs  of  work, 
which  is  considered  heavier  and  liarder  than  the  handling  of  cargo  to  and  from  ahipa 
and  lighters.  This  system  was  continued  until  May  1,  1901,  on  which  date  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  employees  of  the  transport  service  waa  in  effect  bo  far  as  practicable, 
te  which  only  such  reference  will  be  made  in  this  report  as  involves  changes  in 
system  ot  handling  the  Filipino  and  Chinese  employees. 

The  oi^nization  of  the  launch  crews  was  completed  and  each  crew  was  assigned 
to  a  particular  launch.  A  list  of  the  crew  in  each  case  was  prepared  and  entered  in 
time  hooks,  of  which  there  was  one  for  each  launch.  Timekeepers  visited  the 
launches  at  irregular  intervals,  verifying  the  crew,  and  the  crews  were  in  this  way 
made  to  understand  that  this  assignment  was  permanent,  and  that  they  were 
employed  to  work  on  that  launch  and  nowhere  else  unless  specifically  assigned  by 
the  officer  in  cbaj^  of  the  transport  service.  Each  launch  was  given  a  number,  and 
all  property  and  teols  were  inventoried  and  stamped  with  the  number  ot  the  hiunch, 
all  in  the  presence  of  the  launch  master  or  patron,  who  was  then  required  to  sign  a 
receipt  for  same.  This  property  was  verified  monthly  with  the  view  of  collecting 
the  value  of  any  shortage  at  the  next  payment.  The  Filipinos  understood  this  and 
soon  appreciated  the  necessity  of  looking  after  property  for  which  they  were  respon- 
sible. All  employees  of  the  launches  were  required  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
tor  launch  service,  a  copy  of  which  was  furnished  the  master  or  patron  of  each 
launch  and  lighter. 

It  was  explained  to  all  crews  that  they  were  employed  by  the  month,  and  would 
receive  no  pay  for  days  on  which  they  were  absent,  no  extra  pay  for  night  or  Sun- 
day work,  for  which  launches  were  specially  designated  when  necessary,  and  were 
not  required  for  service  the  next  morning.  This  practice  continued  for  about  four 
months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  all  launches  were  required  to  work  whenever 
called  upon. 

The  system  of  semimonthly  payments  was  discontinued  June  30, 1901,  from  which 
date  payments  were  made  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  on  a  pay  roll  prepared  for 
each  crew.  There  were  no  complaints  made  by  the  launch  crews  when  these 
changes  were  made. 

The  number  of  Filipinos  employed  as  crews  of  launches  and  lighters  at  Manila 
varies  from  time  to  time  because  ot  the  constant  clianges  in  the  launches  at  this  port, 
due  to  their  beii^  ass^ed  to  stations  elsewhere.  The  records  of  this  office  show 
that  on  June  30,  1901,  there  were  433,  and  October  31,  1902,  472  Filipinos  employed 
as  launch  and  lighter  crews,  rated  as  skilled  labor,  and  which  are  classified  as  to 
duties  and  rate  of  pay  as  shown  in  the  following  teble: 
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Of  the  launch  crews  on  the  rolls  of  this  office,  it  is  found  from  inspection  of  the 
time  books  that  from  June  1,  1901,  to  October  31,  1902,  91  per  cent  of  the  patrones 
have  been  continuously  in  the  service,  5  per  cent  have  resigned,  and  4  per  cent  were 
discharged;  89  per  cent  of  the  engineers,  firemen,  and  oilers  have  been  eontinuonsly 
in  the  service,  8  per  cent  rested,  and  3  per  cent  discharged;  while  only  U  per  cent 
of  the  SMlors  have  been  continuously  in  the  service,  the  remaining  89  per  cent  resign- 
ing after  about  three  months. 

The  efficiency  ot  the  launch  crews,  both  in  the  engine  and  dock  departments,  has 
gradually  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  within  the  past  two  months  it  haa  been 
ileemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service  to  replace  American  and  European  launch 
masters,  who  have  been  discharged  for  cause,  by  Filipino  patrones,  who  in  all  cases 
have  pCTtormed  their  duties  as  such  without  accident  or  delay  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  this  office. 

All  bosses  and  unskilled  {or  stevedore)  labor  were  employed  as  individuals  by 
this  office.  They  were  oi^nized  into  ^iws  of  one  boas  and  fifteen  or  twenty  labor- 
ers, and  ttie  gangs  numbered  consecuUvely  from  I,  Gangs  Nos.  1  to  IS,  inclusive, 
were  designated  as  regular  gangs,  and  all  others  as  emergency  gangs.  Each  boss  was 
furnished  with  a  time  book,  bearing  the  numljer  of  his  gang,  in  which  was  entered 
the  names  of  the  boss  and  all  of  the  laborers.  The  bosses  were  required  to  keep  and 
verify  the  time  of  their  respective  gangs,  under  the  supervision  ot  American  time- 
keepers, stevedores,  and  cargadorea,  under  whose  direction  they  worked.  These  time 
books  were  turned  in  to  the  general  timekeeper  every  evening,  when  the  gangs  were 
dismissed,  after  verification,  and  returned  to  the  bosses  every  morning,  when  they 
were  verified  before  going  to  work.  They  were  informed  that  they  would  be 
employed  by  the  day;  that  on  May  15  the  daily  payments  would  be  stopped,  and  in 
lien  thereof  they  would  be  paid  on  the  15th  and  last  day  of  each  month,  to  include 
Jvme  30,  1901,  after  which  date  they  would  be  paid  monthly  (on  the  lastdayof  each 
month),  and  only  for  such  time  as  is  shown  by  the  time  book,  and  that  no  double 
pay  for  night  or  Sunday  work  would  be  allowed.  They  were  further  informed  that 
the  regul^  g*"iss  would  first  be  given  employment  and  that  such  additional  labor 
as  might  be  recjuired  would  be  proportioned  among  the  emergency  laborers  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  all  an  equal  share  of  the  emei^ncy  work.  The  advantage  to  both 
the  employer  and  employees  ot  regular  attendance,  without  which  no  permanent  or 
oi^nized  labor  could  be  had,  was  esjilained  to  all  concerned,  and  that  the  men  who 
worked  the  best  and  lost  the  least  time  would  be  placed  in  the  regular  gangs  as 
vacancies  occurred. 

Notwithstanding  some  of  the  changes  may  he  considered  radical,  they  were  accepted 
by  the  Pllipinos  without  complaint  or  comment,  and  work  was  commenced  on  May 
15,  1901,  under  the  oi^anization  and  system  of  instruction  briefly  onlJined  above, 
each  gang  imder  the  supervision  of  an  American  stevedore,  cargador,  wharfinger,  or 
checker. 

This  Filipino  labor  handled  all  cargo,  except  coal,  received  and  shipped  by  this 
office  and  coaled  all  launches  and  steam  lighters. 

All  coal,  except  that  required  tor  launches  and  steam  lighters,  was  handled  by  con- 
tract at  a  stipulated  price  per  ton,  or  by  Chinese  labor  employed  by  this  office  at  75 
cents  United  States  currency  per  day,  and  double  rate  for  extra  time  and  night  and 
Sunday  work.  In  view  ot  the  high  wages  demanded  by  the  Chinese,  and  the  cost  by 
contract,  the  employment  of  Filipino  labor  for  the  handling  ot  coal  was  commenced 
July  1, 1901.  Laborers  were  employed  at  Cavite  for  work  at  the  coal  deposits  at 
Sangley  Point,  and  supplied  from  the  regular  and  emergency  gangs  employed  at 
Manila  for  coal  work  on  the  bay.  This  labor  did  well  from  the  first,  and  whUe  only 
a  small  proportion  of  tlie  coal  work  was  done  by  Filipinos  during  the  month  ot  July, 
1901,  they  handled  more  than  one-half  of  the  coal  in  October,  and  have  practically 
handled  all  coal  since  December,  1901. 

The  quantity  of  coal  handled  each  month  by  contractors,  Chinese  labor  and  Fili- 

fino  Ifthor,  with  the  cost  in  each  case,  the  number  of  Chinese  and  Filipinos  employed 
y  this  office,  the  rate  of  pay,  number  of  days  employed,  the  average  number  of  tons 
handled  per  man  per  day  and  cost  per  ton,  are  shown  in  the  comparative  statement 
herewith  inclosed,  marked  "A."  From  this  statement  it  will  be  noted  that  thecost 
per  ton  was  lees  and  the  average  per  man  per  day  greater  with  Filipino  labor  than 
with  Chinese  labor  or  contract. 

The  records  of  this  office  show  the  average  number  of  Filipino  stevedores  employed 
each  day,  including  Sundays,  holidays,  and  fi^as,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
JuneSO,  1902,  to  have  been:  Rfty-seven  bosses,  at  $30  per  month,  amounting  per  day 
to  156.23;  906  laborers,  at  50  cents  per  day,  amounti^  per  day  to  $453,  or  a  total 
average  dally  cost  for  labor  of  $509.22. 
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During  the  same  period  theri'  were  transported  to  and  from  ^laiiila. 

Paesenaeiy  ajid  troops 87,106 

Animals 1,609 

Baggage,  cabin  passengers' piece?..  63,081 

Eetimated  we^ht  of  tiiese  63,061  pieces  baggage pounds.,  6,306,100 

Estimated  weight  troop  ba^i^  and  property  (not  manifested).. do 12,000,000 

Mail,  22,011  Barks,  estimated  weight do l,fi40,  770 

Freight,  3,813,200  packages,  estimated  weight _ do 352,  Hi), 263 

Coal do.--.  38(i,691,626 


Making  a  total  of do 758,657,759 

ot  which  91,627,604  pounds  were  handled  by  contractors  and  Chinese  labor  and 
667,030,065  pounds  by  the  Filipino  labor  above  referred  to. 

That  a  clear  understanding  may  be  had  of  the  amount  of  work  actually  done  by 
this  labor  daring  the  entire  fiscM  ^ear  in  handling  this  freight,  attention  is  invited 
to  the  fact  that  where  caigo  is  received  it  ie  first  taken  from  Qie  vessel  and  placed  in 
l^hteTB,  then  from  the  liglitere  to  the  dock,  and  from  the  dock  to  the  various  store- 
houses. Subsistence  stores,  after  being  plac»i  on  the  dock,  are  separated  and  trans- 
ferred by  l^hters  to  the  various  storehouses.  Where  coal  is  stored  in  deposits  at 
Cavit*  or  on  the  Pasig  Eiver,  it  is  fijist  placed  in  lighters  and  taken  ashore,  then 
carried  in  baskets  and  dumped  on  coal  pile.  Where  vessels  are  coaled  from  coal 
deposits,  coal  is  carried  in  baskets  from  coal  piles  to  lighters  and  from  lighters 

S laced  aboard  the  ship,  then  moved  again  into  the  bunkers,  where  it  is  trimmed, 
t  will,  therefore,  be  noted  that  all  this  freight,  including  ba^ge,  coal,  and  foraire, 
was  handled  at  least  three  times,  and  that  there  were  actutuly  oandled  during  the 
fiscal  year  by  Filipino  labor  on  an  average  of  2,741.1  tons  per  day,  or  3.02  tons  per 
man  (laborer)  per  day  at  a  cost,  includii^  the  wages  of  the  boaSi.'S  and  laborers,  ot 
18i  cents,  United  States  currency,  per  ton  tor  labor,  not  including  stores  handled  for 
other  departnienta  by  the  same  lalM)r. 

To  avoid  the  delay  incident  to  the  quarantine  of  vessels  at  this  port  becausi'  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  a  qtiarantine  station  was  established  on  the  bay  from  which  to  load 
and  dischai^  all  cargo  and  clear  all  ships  pertaining  to  this  office. 

On  April  1,  1902,  12  Filipino  bossies  and  240  laborers  were  sent  to  this  quarantine 
station  tor  duty,  where  they  remained  nntil  June  5,  on  which  date  the  quarantine 
station  was  abandoned  because  of  cholera  among  the  laborers.  From  time  to  time 
during  this  period  the  number  ot  laborers  was  increased  until  the  average  nuinlier 
was  350.  During  this  time  these  Filipino  bosses  and  laborers  remained  in  quaran- 
tine, working  day  or  night  as  their  services  were  required  without  any  increase  in 
wages  other  than  a  Filipino  ration.  They  were  brought  ashore  occasionally,  by 
aumority  of  the  quarantine  officer,  to  procure  a  change  ot  clothing.  That  (hey 
might  be  held  in  quarantine,  each  gang  as  it  came  ashore  was  placed  in  a  wagon  aiiS 
under  the  chaiTK  ot  an  American  employee,  sent  to  their  homes  where  they  received 
their  clothing  without  leaving  the  wagon  and  returned  to  the  qnarantine  station. 

The  records  show  that  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  76,27(1  tons  of  freight, 
exclusive  of  coal,  were  handled  by  an  average  of  360  Filipino  bosses  and  laborers. 
No  laborers  could  have  worked  harder  or  been  more  loyal  than  tiiese  Pllipinos  dur- 
ing the  time  referred  to. 

From  an  inspection  ot  the  time  books  it  is  found  that  of  the  685  regular  Filipino 
laborers  employed  316  had  twelve  months'  continuous  service,  189  Iiad  eleven 
months'  during  the  fiscal  year,  102  had  ten  months'  during  the  fiscal  year,  70  had 
nine  months'  continuous  service,  8  had  ei^ht  months'  continuous  service. 

The  emergency  labor,  considering  the  time  it  was  required,  averaged  from  90  to  il.j 
per  cent  in  attendance. 

Attention  is  respecttul 
Army;  (>pt  H.  W.  Fi«i      ,,        , 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Moses,  in  charge  ot  labor,  herewith  inclosed  anil  marked,  respective! 
"B,"  "C,"  "D,"  and  "E." 

In  concluffl-on,  the  following  replies  are  submitted  lo  your  inquiries: 

1.  The  number  ot  laborers  employed  averaged  daily  57  bosses  and  906  laborers 
during  the  fiscal  vear  ended  June  30  1902 

2.  Thev  are  classified  only  SS  dock   ruer   in  1  bij  htc  e  lores. 

3.  Eacii  class  handles  baggie  freight    and  coal  recened  and   shipped  by  this 

4.  The  onlj'  sk  llel  libor  employed  ire  patr  es  enginHeri',  oilers,  firemen,  and 
sailors.  The^r  la  s  h  at  ii  i  r  t  f  j-ii  i  l  fixed  by  the  eize  of  the  launch  to 
whii^  they  ore  assigned 
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6.  The  wages  are:  For  patrones,  troQi|50to$20;  engineers,  $50  to  132.50;  assistant 
ei^neera,  |40  to  $20;  oilers,  t20  to  $15;  firemen,  $20  to  $15;  sailors,  $10;  l>osseH,  $30 
per  month ;  laborers,  50  uents  per  day. 

6.  All  Filipino  employees  are  paid  at  the  end  of  each  month  for  the  numijer  of  days 
present  during  the  month. 

7.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  secnring  good  labor. 

8.  The  laborer  works  from  7  a.  m.  to  12m.,  and  from  1.30  p.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.,  and, 
under  emergencies,  whenever  required,  with  no  extra  pay  tor  Sunday  or  night  work. 

9.  This  lEUwr  ia  very  efficient. 

10.  Chinese  labor  was  formerly  employed  for  the  handling  of  coal  hut  has  been 
abandoned  and  replaced  by  Filipino  labor,  which,  by  practical  f«6fa  during  several 
monliie,  averaged  more  tons  per  man  per  day  and  at  a  much  lower  rate  per  ton. 

I  prefer  the  Filipino  labor  employed  by  this  office  to  Chinese. 

11.  The  attendance  of  Filipino  laix>rers  has  been  and  is  excellent.  They  do  not 
absent  themselves  after  Sundays,  holidays,  or  fiestas,  nordurii^any  such  days  should 
they  be  notified  in  advance  tliat  they  will  be  required  for  worS.  Their  physical 
atrwigth  is  much  improved  and  they  are  capable  of  doing  as  much  and  as  hard  work 
ae  any  laborers  we  Iwve  had  in  the  Orient. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  J.  B.  ALEsniRE, 

Major  and  Quarlennaster,  V.  S.  Army,  in  Charge  Array  Transport  Service. 


Office  Abmv  Transport  Skrvicb, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  October  S4,  190S. 
Maj.  J.  B.  Albehire, 

Quartermaster,  U.  S.  Army,  in  Charge  Army  Tranep<M  Servke,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  in  regard  to  the  native  labor 
employed  by  this  office  for  handling  freight  of  all  classes  consigned  to  and  shipped 
by  tliia  office: 

When  Manila  was  first  occupied  by  United  States  troops  in  Au^st,  1898,  we  were 
informed  bv  business  men  who  furnished  labor  for  loading  and  unloading  freUht  of 
ships  and  nandling  same  on  shore  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  Filipino  mbor, 
and  that  Chinamen  were  used  for  that  purpose,  aa  the  Filipino  would  not  work. 
We  found  this  to  be  practically  true  at  that  time,  as  it  was  very  difficult  at  times  to 
procure  enough  labor  on  account  of  this  fact  to  handle  Government  fre^ht,  so  that 
for  nearly  two  years  after  the  arrivat  of  our  troops  on  the  island  much  of  the  troop 
baggage  and  some  freight  was  handled  by  soldiers. 

Sutoequently  Filipinos  were  employed  and  competent  American  stevedores  placed 
in  charge  of  them  to  teach  them  how  to  work.  The  result  of  this  action  has  been 
wonderful,  and  to-day  this  office  is  handling  freight  cheaper  than  it  was  possible  to 
handle  it  with  Chinese  labor  in  the  early  years  of  occupation. 

In  May  of  the  present  jrear  Filipino  labor  unloaded  one  ship  at  Calle  Principe 
wharf  and  loaded  her  in  nine  hours,  at  a  cost  of  7J  cents  gold  per  ton. 

The  records  of  this  office  will  show  that  the  TJ.  S.  A.  T.  Dix,  10,500  tons  measure- 
ment, was  unloaded  in  Manila  Bay  and  the  freight  stored  in  the  lighters  in  ninety 
hours,  at  a  cost  of  12  cents  gold  per  ton. 

During  the  same  month  I  was  present  at  the  United  States  army  corral  when  30 
Filipino  laborers  unloaded  from  a  laree  steel  lighter  and  passed  through  one  aide  port 
of  the  U.  S.  0.  T.  Frandico  Beyen  and  stored  it,  1,600  packages  of  freight  in  just  one 

While  the  above  records  may  be  called  exceptional  cases,  it  will  show  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  native  labor  when  required  of  it. 

The  labor  used  by  this  office  ia  thoroiwhly  organized,  there  being  gangs  of  20  men 
each  under  cliai^  of  a  native  boss.  In  dischai^ng  a  ship  one  gang  is  usually  placed 
at  each  hatch — the  boss  and  three  men  remain  on  deck;  the  remainder  go  below, 
break  out,  and  sling  the  freight  ready  for  hoisting  from  the  holds. 

One  American  stevedore  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  unloading  of  each  ship. 

The  difference  between  this  way  of  handling  freight  and  the  way  it  is  imndled  by 
commercial  firms  is  quite  noticeable.  One  reputalSe  firm  of  stevedores  in  this  city 
hae  a  native  woman  employed  as  stevedore,  while  other  firms  have  no  stevedore  of 
any  kind  in  charge  of  their  labor;  and,  upon,  investigation,  I  have  found  that  they 
do  not  take  out  freight  either  as  fast  or  with  as  little  breaks^  as  our  emplovees  do 
under  the  method  outlined  above. 

As  freight  consigned  to  this  office  and  carried  by  commercial  liners  is  unloaded  and 
delivered  to  us  over  ship's  side  by  stevedoring  firms,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
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compare  the  liifferencfi  between  native  labor  handled  by  American  stevedores  and 
that  labor  under  t'liiivRe  of  native  fitevedores  or  no  sti.'vedores  at  all. 

Our  men  leave  this  dock  at  6.30  a.  m.  daily,  and  at  7  a.  m.  axe  at  work.  They 
atop  at  12  noon  and  are  at  work  i^jain  by  1.30  p.  m,,  quitting  at  5.30  p.  m.  Shoald 
It  lie  necea-^r^  to  work  them  at  night  or  on  Sundays,  they  receive  the  same  rate  of 
pa^  a*"  for  rcETTjlii  hoiir=  It  required  t«  work  an  Ijoarorso  overtime  to  complete 
the"  I  k  •  II  1 -.ti  I  ti  HI  111 -' nilhngU,  and  without  extra  pay,  though  it  must  he 
III!  I  I  111  II  I  I  I  I  II  imm  thjsdock  in  the  ni'imiiifrand  returned  toshoru 
III  I  ill   not  required  to  work  an  hour  in  a  hanca  ti>  fio 

I  I  III  iini  at  niKht. 

It  I  I     I    'I  til       I  iliinrui  Hbor  is  much  more  Bfttisfaciory  in  every  way 

tliiiii  ii  11    I  lilHir   It  11 11  if  of\pi.n'<ne  and  we  can  accomplish  more  in  a  da^  with 
nili\>    tlun  (ftn  l<,accoinphahed  in  tile  same  time  with  an  equal  nnmlJer  of  Chinese. 

It  la  iih  iipiniim  as  wellasof  our  ste\edorea,  that  15  of  ournative  laborers  will  dis- 
ilnut  111  I'Hil  more  freipht  in  oiiedav  than  any  equal  number  of  Chinese  that  have 
e\cr  «otki  d  111  thia  department 

It  a  man  slioald  he  injured  «  hile  working  for  thia  department,  he  ia  sent  to  the 
hospital  and  cared  for  until  he  recovers.    This  right  Ut  hospital  treatment  and  feeling 
of  secnrity  as  reganis  steady  employment,  together  with  fair  treatment,  aeeme  to 
appeal  to'themen,  e     '  "^  '  '  '       '       '  '    '  ...... 

good  results,  ao  far  a 
my  lifetime, 

Reifardii^  Ohi!:ainen,  my  experience  is  that  while  most  of  them  work  well,  at  tlie 
same  time  they  are  I'cady  to  take  advantt^re  of  a  rush  of  work  and  ask  for  a  higher 
rale  of  wages,  and,  should  theirrequest  not  be  granted  at  once,  will  leave  their  employ- 
ment, even  thoujrh  they  may  have  been  a  lone  time  in  your  employ  and  have  rteen 
well  treated.    This  has  been  the  experience  of  this  department 

During  the  early  days  of  the  late  cholera  epidemic,  and  when  we  had  a  laj^e  num- 
ber of  traiwporta  and  about  50,000  tons  of  freight  per  month  to  handle,  in  aiidifion 
to  troops  and  troops'  liajigage,  our  Filipino  labor  worked  faithfully  day  and  night,  at 
times  not  aeeing  their  tainilies  for  weeks,  and  not  knowii^  whether  they  were  alive 
or  dead.  I  am  sure  Chinese  would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  demand 
higher  wagea. 


Very  respectfully. 


Hcer  in  Cliarge  Army  Trmt^Mirl  Serr 


.IV  Tkassixikt  Srhvicb, 
WriippiNU  Dbpartmbnt, 
Miiniki,  P.  I.,  October  S8,  19 


^;  U.  S.  Anit'j,  in  Clmrge  Army  Tran^ori  Service, 

Manila,  P.  I. 


Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  oral  instructions  regarding  my  observations  as  to  the 
merit?  of  Filipino  and  Chinese  tabor  to  the  beat  interests  of  this  department,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Of  Ihti  several  hundre<i  Filipino  laborers  employed  daily  in  loading  and  unloading 
till'  ."hijis,  tho?e  who  have  lieen  longest  in  employ  work  more  rapidly  and  handle 
cai^)  more  carefully  than  the  emei^ency  crews  employed  for  two  or  three  days 
when  more  than  the  usual  number  ot  ahips'  (■argoes  are  to  be  handled.  But  ei-eii 
theee  emergenOy  men  work  better  tlie  last  than  the  first  davs.  They  display  a  desire 
for  jiermanent  employment  There  is  never  any  difficulty  m  procuring  all  the  labor 
require<l. 

The  Filipino  seems  ready  and  willing  to  learn  the  improved  methods  of  perform- 
ing labor  and  displays  considerable  ingenuity  in  handling  heavy  packages.  It  has 
often  been  observed  when  an  unusually  bulky  or  awkward  package  is  t«  be  handled 
they  advance  ideas  to  each  other  as  to  the  way  of  procedure.  An  American  over- 
seer, tliougli  not  able  to  speak  their  language,  will  show  them  by  signs  a  simple  way. 
They  immediately  adopt  it  and  do  not  have  to  be  instructed  a  second  time. 

During  the  recent  epidemic  of  cholera,  when  ships  have  beenJield  in  quarantine 
from  three  to  five  days,  it  has  often  been  necessary  t«  work  overtiaie  and  occasion- 
ally all  night     This  the  Filipino  has  cheerfully  done. 

There  is  but  little  so-callctl  skilled  Filipino  labor  in  thie  department,  confined 
(■iiietiy  to  the  engineers  on  the  launches.  They  take  good  care  of  the  machinery 
und  seem  to  understand  the  principlea  of  its  construction  to  such  an  extent  that 
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minor  "breakdowns"  in  the  machinery  are  often  repaired  with  crude  tools  in  a 
rapid  and  ingenions  manner. 

The  crews  of  all  launches  pertainii^  to  this  department  are  Filipinos  under 
American  launch  masters,  except  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  which  have  Filipino 
masters  who  have  a  sufBcient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  carry  out 
instructions  given  in  Ei^lish.  So  far  aa  navigating  is  concerned,  it  is  believed  the 
Filipino  is  capable  to  master  them,  but  from  lack  of  knowled^  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
cans of  the  native  dialects,  it  is  necessary  at  present,  and  will  be  for  some  time  to 
comCj  to  have  many  American  masters,  but  they  may  gradually  be  replaced  by 
Filipmos  who  have  learned  sufficient  English  to  carry  out  orders  without  first  having 
them  translated.  Moat  commercial  launches  are  entirely  manned  by  Filipinos, 
because  the  commercial  companies  well  established  have  been  here  sufficient  time 
for  their  representatives  in  the  supervision  of  this  class  of  labor  to  have  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  or  native  dialects.  This  has  not  been  practicable  for  Ameri- 
cans, as  their  energies,  especially  the  militaty,  have  been  needed  in  other  ways  than 
the  acqturement  of  foreign  languages;  but  it  must  be  said  in  justice  to  them  that 
unusual  advancement  has  been  male  in  this  direction  by  our  American  overseers, 
and  the  Filipino  also  deserves  credit  for  the  strides  he  has  made  in  the  acquirement 
of  our  own  limguage. 

But  few  Chinese  are  employed  in  this  department,  from  which  comparison  may 
be  drawn.  These  are  employed,  moreover,  in  loading  and  unloading  small  packages 
from  the  wagons  at  the  storeroom.  All  the  heavy  work  is  performed  by  Filipinos. 
If  new  methods  of  handlii^  caxfio  are  presented  to  the  Chinese,  they  sullenly  accept 
it  for  the  time  being  and  immediately  revert  to  their  own  methods.  They  are  great 
consumers  of  opium,  which  seems  to  be  as  necessary  to  them  as  tobacco  to  the 
Filipino,  but  the  effects  produced  leaves  them  stupid  and  weak ;  they  object  to  work- 
ing overtime  without  large  compensation;  they  do  not  display  a  desire  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  any  other  language,  making  it  difficult  to  give  them  instructions. 
There  seems  to  exist  a  national  hatred  between  the  Chinese  and  Filipinos.  The 
average  Filipino  will  not  work  under  Chinese  bosses,  or  acquire  their  methods,  but 
seem  ansions  to  learn  from  Americans. 

I  have  never  known  of  fights  occurring  between  American  and  Filipinos  or  Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  labor,  hut  between  the  Chinese  and  Filipinos  they  are  frequent, 
utilizing  anything  convenient  as  weapons.  The  altercarions  starting  between  two 
individuals  often  result  in  (en  or  a  dozen  of  each  class  becoming  engaged  before 
police  or  American  overseers  can  separate  them.  All  this  expended  eneigy  and  time 
would  be  saved  were  they  never  put  to  work  side  by  side. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  the  Filipino  labor  of  this  department  may  not  he  supple- 
mented by  Chinese.  Should  it  ever  have  under  its  control  shoi^,  dry  docks,  or 
marine  raflroads,  it  is  believed  better  satisfaction  would  be  obtained  from  the  Fil- 
unno  apprenticed  under  carefully  selected  American  foremen  than  by  Chinese.  The 
Filipino  under  the  Chinaman  will  only  bring  discord,  indifferent  results,  and  no 
improvement  to  the  Filipino's  natural  ingenuity  and  desire  to  improve. 

la  closing  it  might  be  stated  that  the  Filipinos  permanently  employed  In  this 
department  have  not  changed  in  their  shifts  more  than  would  be  expected  from 
"  '       •  '  "  ■       of  att     ' 


American  labor  of  the  same"  class  for  over  a  year,  and  the  percentage  o  . . 
of  permanent  laborers  is  constantly  increasing.  Formerly  it  was  difficult  ti  _ 
ular  attendance  on  "feast  days,  but  that  has  almost  if  not  quite  entirely  die- 
appeared.  They  seem  satisfied  to  enjoy  the  regular  holidays  observed  by  Americana. 
BeapectfuUy  submitted. 

H.  W.  French, 
Gaplidn  of  Infnnlnj,  QuaHernimUr,  U.  S.  Army, 
Assidunt  to  (he  Officer  in  CJiarge  Army  Transport  Sermce. 


Manila,  P.  I.,  October  SS,  1$0S. 
Maj,  J.  B.  Ar.isHiRB,  Qi<aTUTm<i?ler,  V.  6'.  Army, 

In  eharf/e  Army  Transport  Service. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  in  reference  to  Chinese  and  Filipino  labor.  I 
have  worked  Chinese  in  Cavite  coal  yard,  loadiiwand  unloading  coal, 

I  find  that  in  handling  them  they  will  not  work  unless  every  hour  or  so  they  are 
allowed  to  stop  for  rest  to  smoke  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  theywant  from  12  to  2 
p.  m.  for  lunch  hour. 

The  number  of  tons  they  unload  per  man  do  not  exceed  from  1}  to  2  tons,  and  at 
$1.50  Mexican  per  day  they  are  more  expensive  than  Filipino  labor. 

They  will  not  work  nights  or  Sundays  unless  double  pay  is  ^ven  them. 
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The  employment  of  Filipino  labor  at  50  cents  gold  per  day  and  only  o 
dinner,  and  who  will  work  nights  and  Sundays  if  necessarj'  at  same  ra 
and  load  as  much  or  more  coal  per  day. 

When  I  worked  Filipino  labor  in  Cavite  yard  at  50  <x 
2  tons  per  man,  and  sometimes  from  2}  to  3  tons,  a 
never  averaged  over  If  to  2J  tons  per  man  per  dav. 

As  for  bay  loading,  I  find  the  Filipino  average  tor  loading  and  trimming  is  IJ  t< 
per  man  for  the  past  three  months. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  Filipiii.t  Mior  in  the  cheajn^t  anil  tlie  hfst. 
Very  resi«;ittfully, 


Office  Army  Transpokt  REUvcrE, 

Manila,  F.  L,  Odiiher  SI,  1901. 
Maj.  J.  B.  Ai.ESHiRK,  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  Army, 

In  charge  Army  Tmnaporl  Service,  Manila,  P.  I. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  statement  relative  Xq  the  employment 
of  native  labor  by  this  department  and  under  my  supervision.    I  wisli  to  state  that 
I  have  at  all  times  found  tne  native  laborere  regular  in  attending  to  their  duties. 

There  ia  employed  by  this  department  from  500  to  1,000  native  laborers,  and  I 
have  fovutd  that  fully  96  per  cent  of  these  men  worked  every  day  that  there  was 
work  for  them  to  perform,  and  when  laid  off  for  la«k  of  work  were  always  ready 
and  willing  to  retnm  to  their  duties  when  this  department  needed  their  services. 

1  further  state  that  my  experience  with  labor  haa  proved  ta  me  that  in  many 
ways  the  native  laborers  are  superior  to  Chinese  laborers,  providing  the  natives  are 
handled  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  majority  of  the  native  laborers  employed  by  this  department  at  the  present 
time  under  my  supervision  have  been  so  employed  for  the  paat  year,  and  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  in  getting  these  men  to  work  Sundays,  holiday^  and  late  at 
night  when  it  has  been  necessary  for  work  to  be  done. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Mosis, 
In  charge  nut'ive  labor  and  rhvr  fiiccetJuren, 
IMder-  direction  of  Mi^.  J.  B.  Aleshire,  Q.  M.,  U.  ^.  Army. 
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Office  IjAnd  Transportation  and  Government  CoRHALa, 

Manila,  F.  I.,  OcloheT'g4,  ISOS. 
His  Exrellency  William  H.  Taft, 

GviL  Qovernor  of  th^  Philippines,  Manila,  P.  I. 
(Through  office  of  the  oniet  quartermaster  of  the  Division. ) 
Governor:  In  compliance  with  your  letter  to  Mai.  Gen.  Geoi^  W,  Davis,  U.  S. 
Army,  requesting  cerbrin  information  from  me  regarding  Filipino  labor,  I  have  tlie 
honor  to  state: 

That  during  the  month  of  September,  1902,  an  average  month  in  the  matter  of  labor 
in  this  department,  I  employed  941  Filipino  laborers. 


Is  and  50  cents  Ucit«d  States 
currency  per  day. 
This  labor  is  daatdfied  into  the  following  classes,  to  wit: 

United  States 

Farriere  per  month  ?50  00 

Team'stera  do  _0  00 

Packers  do  lb  00 

Saddlera  do  17  00 

Trimmers  do  14  00 

Pamtera  do  14  00 

Carpenters  do  14  00 

8te\edores  pir  dav  TO 

Ordinary  labor  do  40 

The  nature  of  ftork  which  e^i.h  class  performed  la  readilv  recognized  under  the 
headings  as  cla'<sitied 

Ab  tM  as  possible  I  have  adopted  practnallv  the  Livil-service  rules  in  handling 
Filipino  labor  in  this  department  my  efiort  being  to  aroune  the  ambitions  of  the 
^^rious  Filipinos  who  might  be  classified  as  ''killed  laborers 

The  native  &mer  receive  more  pay  than  any  other  (lass  of  native  labor  m  this 
department      There  are  four  of  these  farriers  in  this  deimrtment,  and  they  have 

Siractically  taken  the  places  of  American  veterinary  surgeons  who  have  been  trans- 
erred  to  the  line  or  returned  to  the  United  Stales.  Under  the  guidance  of  compe- 
tent American  veterinarians  they  have  made  marked  advance  in  this  profesi ' 
are  capable  of  treating  intelligently  certain  hoof  diseases  ""''  ■':"""-"  "'  — - 
complicated  character  without  direclion. 


e  the  next  highest  paid  in  this  department.    In  my  report  made  to 

the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  division  in  1901  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  while 
native  laborers  were  capable  of  great  proficiency,  yel  they  would  never  be  able  to 
handle  the  American  animals.  Since  then  I  have  had  occasion  to  change  my  mind. 
Upon  receiving  authority  from  the  chief  quartermaster,  I  broke  in  a  nnmber  of 
natives  to  drive  the  coal  and  sanitary  carts.  They  are  not  only  honest  and  faithful 
in  the  performance  of  this  work,  but  remain  in  the  department  after  hours,  so  I  am 
told  by  the  superintendent  of  the  corral,  to  keep  their  harness  greased  and  clean, 
their  animals  curried,  and  their  carts  washed.  I  never  found  dishonesty  among 
the  drivers  in  the  delivery  of  ciial  and  wood,  and  I  now  believe  the  Filipino  native 
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capable  of  handling  the  escort  wagon  wherever  the  animal  is  at  all  well  broken. 
The  au^rinteiidont  of  the  corral  reports  to  me  that  there  are  lees  accidents  and  run- 
aways in  the  train  handled  by  native  t^imstera  than  that  iiandled  by  American 
drivers.  The  cause  is  apparent.  The  American  driver  to  a  great  extent  is  reckieaa 
and  oftentimes  carelesa.  The  position  of  teamster  is  greatly  sought  after  in  thia 
department  by  natives,  and  they  use  every  caution  and  are  diligent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  in  order  to  retain  their  positions.  Of  the  45  native  teamsters 
in  this  department  during  the  month  of  September,  1902,  only  7  days'  labor  was  lost. 
The  native  is  docked  if  he  is  not  present  every  morning  and  evening,  and  if  he  does 
not  ^ve  a  satisfactory  explanation  is  discharged. 

It  IS  in  the  saddler,  paint,  and  wheelwrightahops  that  more  skillftti  labor  is  required 
of  the  native  and  wliere  Ije  attains  a  greater  degree  of  proficiency  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  this  deiiartment.  In  the  (Jn^  work  in  the  wheelwright  shop — suclias  tlie 
repairing  and  rehuilding  of  vehicles  like  carromata-j,  quileses,  and  carriages — he 
becomes  an  expert  and  almost  surpassesany  laborer  wliich  we  can  put  upon  this  class 

While  the  American  wheelwright  gets  $85  per  month,  the  native  started  with  |I4, 
until  now  there  are  four  of  them  who  have  reached  a  salary  of  f30  per  month. 
Their  work  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  foreman  of  the  wheelwright  shop  is 
undertaking  to  break  in  and  train  up  additional  Filipino  laborers  on  account  of  Uieir 
constancy  in  work  and  the  good  class  of  work  they  turn  out.  I  believe  the  native 
wheelwr^ht  is  capable  in  time  of  doing  all  repair  work  of  a  casual  character  that  is 
needed  in  these  Islands. 

All  work  in  the  paint  and  trimming  shops  is  exclusively  done  by  native  laborers 
under  a  whit«  foreman.  When  I  assumed  chaige  of  this  department  all  paintii^ 
was  done  by  Americans  at  $75  per  (nonth.  While  painting  is  not  difficult  work- 
niatisliip,  yet  when  carried  to  a  d^ee  of  efficiency  as  in  the  piunt  shop  of  this 
department,  the  Filipino  rem^hes  a  high  rank  in  skilled  labor.  The  same  is  equally 
true  of  the  trimmers.  All  of  the  upholstering  and  covering  of  Doi^herty  wa^ns, 
ambulances,  and  carriages,  as  well  as  carromatas,  quileses,  etc.,  is  done  exclusively 
by  native  labor. 

In  the  past  I  have  made  great  efforts  to  secure  white  labor  for  this  branch  of  work, 
but  was  never  able  to  find  more  than  one  or  two  white  laborers.  The  native  laborers 
in  the  trimming  shops,  who  handle  the  big  sewing  machines,  as  well  as  doing  hand 
sewing,  stuffing,  cutting,  and  trimming,  are  men  who  were  trained  to  this  work 
either  in  this  department  or  at  the  pony  corral.  I  have  had  some  trouble  in  retain- 
ing this  claae  of  labor.  As  carriage  factories  would  open  in  Manila  they  would  make 
a  bid  for  the  labor  which  had  l>ecome  efficient  in  this  department  in  this  class  of 
work,  and  frequentlv  the  best  men  left  this  department,  being  able  to  secure  h^her 
wages  elsewhere,  f  his,  however,  is  not  a  discouraging  sign;  it  any  indication  at  all, 
it  should  be  to  the  contrary. 

There  seems  to  be  no  hostility  between  the  skilled  American  labor  in  thia  depart- 
ment and  the  skilled  Filipino.  In  fact,  I  iiave  been  surprised  to  see  how  readily  the 
foremen  of  the  various  shofia  carry  out  my  wishes  in  this  matter  in  endeavoring  to 
teach  and  train  the  Filipino  in  the  various  branches  of  work. 

In  the  unskilled  labor  this  department  has  been  very  fortunate  in  its  handling. 
As  an  illustration,  during  September,  1900,  all  of  the  storehouses  in  the  department 
were  practically  swept  away  t>y  a  typhoon,  and  native  carpenters  were  very  hard  to 
get  on  account  of  destruction  in  other  parts  of  the  city  aii<l  the  increased  demand  tor 
them.  I  then  resorted  to  the  unskilled  Filipino  labor  at  40  cents  a  day,  putting  one 
white  man  to  each  forty  in  rebuilding  the  storebooses  and  corral.  It  was  during  the 
height  of  the  rainy  season,  and  it  was  done  with  remarkable  rapiditj'and  without 
loss  to  any  property  which  had  been  unroofed.  Since  then  any  building  which  has 
been  done  m  this  department  has  been  handled  by  white  foremen  and  Filipino 
unskilled  labor. 

The  vast  storehouse  now  being  built  under  contract  in  this  department  is  wholly 
done  by  natives  witii  American  foremen.  I  have  carefully  noticed  from  day  to  day 
how  well  thev  perform  this  labor  and  have  seen  no  evidence  of  loafing  or  incapacity 
in  handling  the  heavy  timbers. 

The  foreman  of  the  wheelwright  shop  reports  in  most  favorable  terms  npon  the 
native  in  setting  joisla  and  in  handling  the  saw,  plane,  level,  etc. 

Filipino  laborers  are  never  allowed  to  be  idle  in  this  department.  The  for^e 
gang,  for  instance,  when  there  is  no  forage  to  handle,  is  put  to  policing  the  corral  or 
rebuilding  the  roads.     This  is  equally  true  in  the  coal  department. 

When  I  first  assumed  charge  of  the  department  of  land  trans;)Ortation,  all  the  coal 
in  the  quartermaster's  department  was  on  my  papers  and  handled  by  me.  The  work 
was  done  at  that  time  by  Chinese.     I  had  difficulty,  as  I  thought,  in  securing  proper 
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results  from  Chinese  labor.  I  then  began  an  eijieriment  of  having  the  Chinese 
unload  the  coal  on  the  dock  and  the  FilipinoB  carry  it  from  the  dock  to  the  coal  pile, 
which  was  the  longer  run.  The  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  next  month  I 
replaced  all  Chinese  labor  in  this  department  by  Filipinos,  and  found  that  the  work 
waa  not  only  done  as  rapidly,  but  much  cheaper. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  not  of  a  like  character.  The  transportation  which 
arrives  here  from  the  States  is  ponderous  and  is  difficult  to  handle.  Much  of  the 
hardware  in  the  quartermaster's  department,  such  as  bar  iron  and  steel  anvils,  horae 
and  mule  shoes,  nails,  tools,  etc.,  are  handled  in  this  department  and  are  unloaded 
and  stored  by  native  labor.  All  stores  of  whatsoever  character,  wagons,  truekH,  parts 
of  same,  forage,  paints,  oils,  etc,,  are  all  handled  by  natives  exclusively.  Packing 
boxes  are  made  and  repacking  of  all  supplies  is  done  by  natives.  In  fac't,  with  the 
exception  of  the  teamsters,  wa^n  and  assistant  wajgon  masters,  foremen  and  black- 
smitfis.  this  entire  department  in  the  matter  of  stores,  receiving  and  shipping,  is 
done  by  natdvea. 

Fori^  weighs  heavy  and  is  hard  to  handle.  The  smallest  bale  of  hay  weighs  125 
pounds  and  t£e  compressed  bales  weigh  260  pounds.  The  oats  average  100  pounds 
per  sack.  All  hay  in  this  department  is  piled  to  great  heieihta.  The  Filipino  takes 
the  lighter  bale  on  his  shoulders  and  carries  it  over  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  never 
putting  it  down  until  it  reaches  the  point  where  it  is  fo  be  laid,  returning  for  another 
trip  and  continuing  with  little  show  at  skulking.  In  the  case  of  the  lai^er  bales  two 
handle  them,  or  else  they  are  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  This  labor  gets  50  cents 
gold  per  day. 

The  other  labor  throughout  the  storehouses  and  that  which  tends  to  extra  stock, 
waters  and  feeds  the  animals,  and  polices  the  corral,  is  rated  at  40  cents  sold  per  day. 
When  1  first  assumed  chaz^  of  this  department  in  August,  1900,  all  l^wr  was  paid 
by  the  day,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  it  waa  paid  weekly.  I  did  not  believe  it 
possible  at  that  time  to  pay  them  any  differently,  or  that  uiey  would  accept  new 
conditions.  It  involved  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  Filipinos  themselves.  At  that  time  all  labor  needed  waa  secured  through 
patTones  or  bosses.  While  I  and  other  quartermasters  in  the  city  would  pay  the 
native  himself  for  the  work  performed,  he  would  in  turn  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
patron,  who  would  extract  a  certain  percentage,  givii^  h""  the  balance.  This  waa 
the  hwvSest  problem  which  we  had  to  meet;  if  we  attempted  to  prevent  it,  the 
patrones  would  prevent  us  from  securing  labor.  On  two  occasions  all  the  loading 
and  unloading  in  this  department  had  to  cease  because  I  discharged  the  patrones  and 
stationed  guards  to  prevent  laborers  from  givii^  their  pay  to  the  patrones.  A  con- 
tinuous warfare  on  this  system  of  an  anterior  date  has  now  resulted  in  a  complete 
alienation  of  laborer  and  patron  as  tar  as  this  department  is  concerned.  The  Fili- 
pino has  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  not  only  is  he  independent  of  the 
patron,  but  to  be  subservient  to  him  is  against  his  interests.  I  believe  this  waa 
lat^y  brought  about  by  paying  the  labor  first  once  a  week,  then  twice  a  month,  and 
later  on  monthly. 

Tagal(^  and  Spanish  interpreters  would  tell  them,  as  they  were  pm.d,  not  to  give 
up  any  of  their  money  to  anyone,  and  that  they  could  always  get  work  here.  I 
knew  of  only  one  case  where  a  white  man  in  authority  attempted  to  collect  from  the 
natives,  and  an  imprisonment  in  Bilibid  Presidio  for  six  months  had  a  wholesome 
effect 

The  pay  of  native  laborers  in  this  department  has  only  once  been  increased  since 
1  assumed  chaj^.  The  native  labor  which  was  formerly  paid  40  cents  gold  per  day 
for  stevedoring  made  a  demand  for  50  cents,  which  was  the  amonnt  paid  by  ttie 
stevedores  of  me  army  transport  service,  and  this  advance  was  niet.  One  heare  a 
great  deal  about  the  high  rate  of  pay  of  native  labor  in  this  branch  of  the  quarter- 
maater's  department;  reference  to  figures  above  will  show  this  to  be  untrue.  As 
labor  became  skilled  it  has  been  classified  and  the  rate  of  pay  fixed;  but  thei*  has 
been  no  material  advance  in  the  pay  for  labor  in  this"department  since  August,  1900. 
The  men  work  for  the  same  sum  as  they  did  then. 

I  became  thoroughly  convinced,  on  assuming  charge  of  this  department,  that  the 
Filipinos  were  entitled  to  the  labor  of  these  islands  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  give 
it.  I  have  made  every  effort — at  times  it  seemed  almost  a  sacrifice— to  advance  this 
cause.  My  efforts  in  this  direction,  however,  have  more  thEm  repaid  me  for  the 
experiment,  a.^  I  am  not  only  able  to  get  all  the  labor  I  want,  but  have  seen  the  Fili- 
pino develop  from  what  iiii^ht  be  termed  a  shiftless  laborer  to  a  constant  worker. 
As  long  as  he  was  paid  by  the  day,  and  his  work  was  uncertain,  it  mattered  little  to 
him  whether  he  laid  off  a  day  or  two,  or  even  three,  within  a  week.  He  ia  now 
pwd  by  the  month,  and  under  no  conditions  is  diis  rule  broken. 
The  following  tacts  which  are  taken  from  the  lime  books  and  pay  rolls  of  this 
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depsrtment  for  the  month  of  September  s)io«-  a  result  which  surprised  even  me  in 
the  matter  of  constancy  iu  their  work. 

Take  the  number  of  men  employed  regularly  for  the  month  of  September,  which 
were  643,  and  the  working  days  at  26,  the  total  number  of  days  Ib  16,718  for  the 
month,  ^^nat  time  lost  583  days.  This  shows  a  percentage  of  lime  lost  of  Si  per 
cent,  or  an  attendance  of  96J  per  cent.  The  number  of  emergency  or  extra  laborers 
is  not  included  in  this  percentage 

When  a  ship  is  to  be  discharged  I  take  on  what  is  known  aa  emergencj'  or  extra 
labor,  work  it  for  a  week  or  two,  as  the  caae  may  l>e,  and  then  drop  it  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  but  wherever  the  native  is  employed  by  the  month  and  paid  by  the  month, 
the  books  show  that  the  percentage  of  absentees  is  not  greater  than  among  the 
American  labor  of  this  department.  Without  going  into  more  complicated  figures, 
I  doubt  very  much  if  the  American  labor  would  not  have  a  greater  percentage-  of 


Owii^  to  the  Rict  that  the  civil  governor  asked  most  particularly  about  the  con- 
stancy of  Filipino  labor,  these  figures  have  been  carefully  made  and  are  fully  reli- 

Aa  to  the  physical  strength  of  the  Filipino  for  lifting  and  doing  other  strong  work, 
the  remarks  made  above  in  the  matter  of  their  handling  forage  would  illustrate  their 
capacity  for  work  of  this  character.  What  they  lack  in  physical  strength  they  seem 
to  make  up  in  knack  or  a  physical  trick  which  they  exercise  adroitly  in  hamtling 
heavy  cai^es. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  conditions  in  the  provinces  are  not  so  favorable  as  thej"  are 
iu  Manila  for  tlie  organization  and  development  of  labor,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  while  the  progress  may  be  slower  there  than  here,  still  the  sauie  evolution  and 
development  iviU  occur,  and  will  become  all  the  more  rapid  as  the  native  becomes 
convinced  of  the  sincere  and  earnest  attitude  of  the  Government  toward  his  labor. 

I  have  the  honor  to  attach  hereto  extract  copies  of  my  reports  made  to  the  chief 
quartermaster  of  the  division  in  the  year  1901  and  the  year  1902,  which,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  this  report,  will  give  a  practical  illustration  as  to  tlie  development 
and  evolution  which  have  been  made  by  native  lalxir  in  this  deiartmeiit  since 
Augn.-t  1900. 

Very  respectfully, 

ARcHiB.ii,i)  W.  Bltt, 
Cdpttim  "lift  Qiitui,;-i,ia-ki,   I'.  S.  Aimi), 

III  C/iijfge  Land  Ti'uiispuHiiihn. 


[Exlraot  copy  ol  annual  report  for  the  flsoal  year  emaing  Juie  30,  liUfi,  forwanSetl  lothe  chief  quartet- 
masler.  Division  o!  the  rhillppincs,  Manila,  1'.  I.] 

At  one  time  emergency  native  labor  was  paid  at  the  close  of  each  day's  business,  and 
native  labor  employed  regularly  in  corrals,  storehouses,  wood  and  coal  yard,  and  on 
forage  was  paid  seriii monthly.     Now  they  are  all  paid  once  a  month,  same  aa  white 

Those  persons  diachai^ed  during  the  month  are  paid  on  same  day  discharged  on  an 
open  rollt 

In  connection  with  the  employment  of  native  labor,  1  desire  to  state  that  two 
years  aao  it  was  almost  impo^ible  to  employ  any  large  number  of  men  except  through 
the  padrones,  who  exacted  from  the  men  at  least  20  per  cent  of  their  wages;  in  fact  it 
was  the  custom  at  one  time  for  the  laborer  to  turn  over  his  entire  earnings  to  the 
padrone,  who  kept  that  proportion  of  the  money  he  saw  fit. 

This  office  undertook  to  break  up  the  custom  so  far  as  tliis  department  was  con- 
cerned and  succeedetl.  The  padrones  were  kept  away  from  the  premises,  and  the 
men  made  to  understand  that  they  were  hired  direct,  and  were  under  no  obligation 
to  anyone,  that  the  money  they  eameil  was  all  theirs  and  that  no  portion  of  it  should 
be  given  the  padrones. 

In  several  instances  it  was  discovered  that  the  native  fiiremeii  were  tasing  the  men 
under  them  a  certain  percentage  of  their  earnings.  The  foremen  were  promptly  dis- 
chai^d  and  the  reason  therefor  explained  to  the  men. 

In  one  case  a  white  foreman  was  detected  in  this  practice.  He  was  discharged, 
arrested,  prosecuted  in  the  criminal  court,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  iiuprisiMunent 
for  the  offense.     This  had  a  most  wholesome  effect  on  all  concerned. 
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lEstmct  copy  o£  anmial  teport  for  the  fiscal  yenr  ending  Ji 
mastor  Division  of  the  Philippim 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  office  to  utilize  native  labor  wherever  it  is  possible.  The 
bulk  of  the  labor  iu  the  paint  shop  ia  done  bv  natives.  They  assist  in  the  repair 
shops,  the  veterinary  hospitals,  in  the  saddiers'  shops,  and  in  rigging  aparejoa.  They 
also  do  the  stevedore  work  in  the  shipping  of  for^e,  fuel,  etc. 

It  may  be  of  interest  at  this  point  to  note  that  the  native  labor  is  capable  of  the 
most  expert  workmanship  in  many  branches  of  the  quartermaster's  department. 
While  they  do  not  make  good  teamsters,  solely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  possess  the  necessary  strength  to  handle  the  army  mule  and  draft  horse,  yet  as 
painters,  carpenters,  saddlers,  trimmers,  etc.,  they  excel,  and  while  the  American 
occupation  has  raised  the  price  of  native  labor,  still  it  remains  at  a  very  low  figure 
when  compared  with  other  labor  in  the  islands. 

I  am  convinced  that  under  the  direction  of  American  foremen  native  labor  is 
capable  of  attaining  the  greatest  excellence  in  the  branches  above  enumerated. 
Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  no  friction  whatever  between  American  and  native 
labor,  the  two  working  side  by  side  in  perfect  harmony  and  without  any  racial 
prejudices.  The  native  seems  anxious  to  learn  the  American  methods,  and  in  this 
department  applies  himself  to  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  American  foremen. 
The  importance  of  this  matter  can  not  be  exaggerated,  for  it  seems  to  be  opening  up 
a  solution  of  what"  would  otherwise  be  a  very  difficult  problem  in  the  government 
of  these  islands.  An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  in  this  office,  wherever  the  races 
come  together  in  great  numbers,  to  bring  about  good  feeling  and  fellowsliip  between 
them.  The  natives  have  .been  taken  mto  the  shops  and  the  American  foremen 
have  evinced  at  times  a  patience  and  an  eatnestnesB  in  directing  them  in  the  skilled 
artisan's  work  which  has  surprised  me  and  which  illustrates  to  a  marked  degree 
the  liberal  mindedness  of  the  American  workman 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  call  attcndcn  to  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Filipinos  as  carpenters  when  working  with  skitlei  4nieruan  libor  and  under  its 
supervision.  For  a  time  an  efl  rt  w  as  made  to  seiure  Filipino  carpenters  but  this 
being  impracticable,  unskilled  labor  was  employed,  and  very  little  Jiistruction  ivas 
needed  to  make  it  efficient  with  the  saw,  the  plane,  and  the  level. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  of  the  necessity  of  introducing  Chinese  labor  into  these 
,  islands  to  meet  the  demands.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  any  labor  which  can 
be  performed  by  the  Chinese  can  be  performed  equally  well  by  the  Filipinos.  The 
latter,  moreover,  have  marked  advanti^ee  over  tne  Chinese,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
more  amenable  to  discipline,  more  imitative  in  their  methods,  more  enthusiastic  in 
their  work  for  the  work  itself,  and  more  easily  assimilated  by  American  workmen. 
While  most  of  the  coa!  is  unloaded  in  this  office  by  Chinese  labor,  employed  by 
contractors,  yet  all  the  loading  of  coal  from  this  office  is  done  by  Filipino  workmen 
at  $0.40  (iold  per  day.  I  have  studied  carefully  the  efficiency  of  these  two  classes 
in  this  particular  work,  and  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  Filipino. 
The  Fihpinos  are  certainly  far  superior  to  the  Chinese  in  loading  and  unloading 
forage.  Moreover,  they  show  adaptability  iu  handling  the  live  stock  and  in  work- 
manship in  the  repair  and  sakldlers"^ shops,  which  I  do  not  believe  can  even  be  equaled 
by  the  Chinese  labor  in  these  islands.  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  efficiency 
of  Filipino  labor,  which  as  yet  is  in  its  infancy  in  expert  work,  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  to  handle  a  vast  amount  of  it,  and  have  studied  it  to  an  extent  where  I  think 
my  opinion  may  be  of  some  value. 

A  true  copy. 

AacmBALD  W.  Butt, 
CapUiin  tind  QuoTtermnster,  B.  S.  Army,  in  Charge  Land  Transportatimi, 

Manila,  P.  1. 


.  i  that  the  labor  of  this  department  is  now  entirely  freed  from  the 
padrones.  The  men  appreciate  the  new  order  of  thines,  and  are  apparently  con- 
tented and,  notwithstanding  the  demand,  at  any  tame  this  office  can  readily  secure 
all  the  labor  rec^uircd. 

The  Filipino  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  majority  of  mankind  in  that  he  is  anxious  to 
obtain  regular  employment,  and  when  secured  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  retidn  it. 
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While  the  wages  paid  the  natives  are  somewhat  in  escesB  of  the  vis.f(es  paid  in  the 
past  under  the  Spanish  regime,  still  they  are  very  low,  but  this  enables  the  Filipino 
to  provide  something  else  ttian  rice  and  dried  fish  for  his  family. 

When  once  a  native  becomes  accustomed  to  eat  meat  once  or  twice  a  week  and  to 
provide  the  same  for  his  family,  from  that  time  he  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  high- 
class  and  steady  laborer,  and  works  willingly  and  hard  in  order  to  insure  his  family 
from  a  return  to  the  old  conditions  which  confronted  him  and  his. 

The  fact  that  the  men  are  paid  regularly,  furnished  steady  employment,  and  are 
not  paying  anvone  tor  the  pnvil^e  of  working,  is  having  its  effect  on  the  laboring 
classes  thrtraRhout  the  city  m  getting  away  from  the  clutiSiea  o£  padrones  and  others 
who  ha\e  been  robbing  the  laborer  of  his  earnings. 


AnrniB.ir.D  W.  Bui 
Chiirff'  Land  TranspoHtdion,  M 


Office  .'^ufehikte 

'"     ""      "    ".,  October  iS,  1903. 

n  Charge  Land  Tran^ortalion, 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Sir:  Repiyii^  to  yours  o£  this  date  aa  to  my  experience  in  regard  to  the  Ellipinos 
as  teamsters,  mechanics,  and  laborers  in  this  corral,  also  in  answer  to  your  qu«?tion 
as  how  tliey  compare  with  Chinese  laborers,  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing report,  based  upon  my  personal  observations  in  this  corral  and  as  superin- 
tendent transportation  of  the  China  relief  expedition: 

Filipinos  as  laborem. — I  would  respectfully  state  that  they  have  proven  highly 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  remarkable,  out  of  the  large  number  employed,  how  few  are 
absent  during  the  month;  the  percentage  is  lees  tTian  6  per  cent. 

As  teamsters. — The  experiment  has  been  a  great  surprise  to  me.  During  the  past 
twelve  months  train  No.  5,  consisting  of  45  carts  of  different  kinds,  woMcing  one 
mute  each,  has  been  handled  entirely  by  native  teamsters,  excepting  the  wagon- 
master  and  the  assistant  wagonmasfer,  who  are  Americans.  In  care  of  these  animals 
and  harness  no  fault  can  he  found;  each  one  seems  to  try  to  have  a  better  looking  r^ 
than  the  other.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  they  will  be  able  to  handle  with  safety 
more  than  one  horse  until  they  become  accustomed  to  the  lai^  draft  animals.  They 
handle  the  escort  wagon  train  in  some  departments  in  the  city  now,  but  owing  to 
their  timidity  I  have  not,  up  to  present  tune,  utilized  them  on  anything  but  the 
single  American  horse  or  mule.  I  have  in  this  train  more  than  twenty  native 
teamsters  tiiat  have  been  drivii^  for  the  past  twelve  months,  and  during  tnat  time 
they  have  not  been  absent  a  day.  This  may  in  a  measure  be  due  to  the  strictness  of 
the  rules  of  this  corral,  yet,  nevertheless,  it  sliows  where  they  are  properly  handled 
they  make  steady  and  faithful  men. 

Native  mechanics. — We  employ  SO,  mostly  as  trimmers  and  painters,  their  work 
has  been  most  satisfactory  and  daily  attendance  prompt. 

Native  lahorers. — In  the  corral  proper  are  employed  a  great  number  who  are  used 
to  police  the  yard  and  stables  and  taking  care  of  extra  stock.  Fifty  are  used  in  the 
different  storehouses  to  take  care  of  theditferent  artieles  stored  therein,  and  in  every 
instance  their  services  have  been  faithful  and  satisfactory.  The  supply  of  each  kind 
has  at  aU  times  been  more  than  equal  to  the  demand. 

Native  laborers  v.  CMneie. — Since  my  arrival  in  the  Philippines  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  Chinese  labor,  yet  during  the  ten  months  I  was  in  China  with  the 
China  relief  expedition  I  had  to  use  Ohiiiese  labor  exclusively  in  the  same  eaiwcity 
as  I  now  use  Filipino  help,  and  for  this  work  I  prefer  the  Filipino,  as  he  is  quicker 
to  pick  up  a  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  more  interest,  consequently  more 
pains  with  his  work. 

Respectfully,  J.  E.  foi.w, 

Siiper'miendenf  Ijtnd  Trfiiis}inrialuyn. 

A  true  copy. 

ARCiiiBALD  W.  Butt, 
Captain  and  Quorleriiioslrr,  U.  S.  -1.,  In  Charge  Zand  T 
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Manila,  P.  I.,  October  34,  1903. 
A.  W.  Butt, 

Captain  and  Quariermaster,  U.  S.  Army, 

In  Charge  Land  TransporlalUm,  Manila,  P.  I, 
Sib:  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  I  think  of  the  effiijiency  of  the  Filipino  laborers, 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  ever  found  them  as  mechanics  to  be  steady 
and  industrious.  The  olacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  saddlers,  painters,  trimmers,  and 
rarpentere  in  this  department  will  avera^  in  skill  with  any  class  of  mechanicB,  taking 
them  aa  we  pick  them  up.     Their  attendance  averages  95  per  cent. 

I  would  recommend  that  more  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  be  hired,  as  this  is  a 
good  place  to  teach  them  the  use  ol  American  tools. 

R^pectfuUy,  C.  F.  Lane, 

Stiperinlendf^t  of  Shops. 
A  true  copy: 

Archibald  W,  Birri, 
Captain  and  (ifinrlermn^ter,  U.  S.  Army, 
In  Charge  Land  Transpifrtation,  Manila,  P.  I. 


Office  I. and  Transportation, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  July  25,  1901. 
The  Chief  Quaftbrmabtbr, 

Divisian  of  Ihe  Philippines,  Manila,  P.  I. 
8is:  I  have  the  honor  to  request  authority  to  employ  Filipinos  as  teamsters,  I 
ana  convinced  that  by  judicious  handling  the  Filipino  can  be  taught  in  a  very  short 
time  to  handle  a  team  of  mules  or  horses  in  an  escort  wagon.  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment, introducing  them  in  the  rigging  shop,  saddlers'  shop,  and  paint  shop;  also  as 
farriers,  and  lastly  as  packers.  iTie  paint  shop  is  now  run  entirely  by  native  labor, 
with  the  exception  of  one  American  foreman,  and  in  every  branch  m  which  they 
have  been  trained  with  patience  and  earnestness  they  have  ^own  an  adaptability 
at  the  work  which  is  surprising. 

I  have  had  the  Bchool  for  native  packers  running  only  for  a  short  time.  They 
take  to  the  pack  readily,  and,  after  getting  accustomed  to  the  mnle,  do  good  service 
as  mounted  packers. 

My  idea  is  to  lake  picked  natives,  place  them  on  the  escort  wagons,  teach  them 
slowly  the  various  parts  of  harness,  how  it  can  be  mended  if  it  should  break  white 
on  the  road,  and  drill  them  in  the  important  but  minor  details  of  hameaaing  their 
teams.  At  first  I  would  put  them  on  the  dump  and  sanitary  carts,  where  they 
would  have  to  handle  only  one  horse  or  mule.  Most  of  these  animals  which  are 
used  for  this  purpose  are  docile  and  well  trained,  and  I  would  anticipate  little  trouble 
in  substituting,  Ijy  degrees,  of  ciiurse,  native  for  American  teamsters.  I  do  not 
desire  to  make  this  change  radical,  or  all  at  once,  but  merely  wish  to  prepare  for  a 
day  when  this  office  will  be  compelled,  more  or  Less,  to  rely  on  natives  as  teamsters. 
I  believe,  if  granted  this  authority,  it  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  natives 
themselves,  as  I  have  always  found  them  ready  to  respond  to  any  effort  to  advance 
them  in  the  direction  of  well-organized  labor.  To  this  end  I  ask  authority  to  pay 
native  teamsters  $20  gold  per  month. 

Respectfully,  Akchibald  W.  Butt, 

Captain  and  QuarlerrruiMer,  V.  S.  Army, 

in  Charge  Land  Tramportatiiyn,. 
A  true  copy: 

Archibald  W.  Butt, 
Capinin  and  QuanermaMer,  U.  S.  Army, 

In  Charge  Land  Transportation,  ManOa,  P.  I. 


IlEAneuABTeRS  Division  of  the  Philiitinek, 

ManUti,  P.  I.,  No-Ecmber  S,  1902. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor, 

Philippine  Mandt. 
Sie:  The  opinions  Captain  Butt  expresses  respecting  value  and  effectiveness  of 
native  labor  are  concurred  in,  but  the  payment  of  wages  to  natives  such  as  now  pre- 
vail, it  seems  to  the  undersigned,  is  all  wrong;   first,  because  it  is  not  necessary; 
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swond,  because  it  fixea  an  unalterable  standard  which  all  others  wish  to  profit  by, 
and,  Ihii-d,  because  it  contuses  and  disturbs  all  lalwr  values. 

The  poliny  of  the  army  in  Manila,  it  seems  to  me,  in  reppei't  to  wages  paid  la  about 
an  bad  as  liad  («n  l*,  but  no  one  person  has  now  the  [lower  to  correct  it.  Tlie  prit« 
of  hemp,  sugar,  coHee,  and  copra  is  lixed  in  the  great  consuming  centers  of  the 
world,  and  are  subject  onl^  to  auph  fluctuations  as  fupply  iud  demand  cause. 
Atnericans  set  a  pace  respecting  remuneration  of  labor  that  none  without  a  national 
trf'iisury  Iveliiiid  can  follow.  The  fact  that  labor  now  costs  twice  or  thrice  ae  much 
sy  [lirni'cily  baa  not  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase  or  any  increase  in  the  value 
of  heiiiii  in  London  or  of  copra  in  Havre.  It  seeiyia  to  lae  that  the  expansion  of  the 
(■o;-i   of   liibor  here  has  worked  a  great  injury  to  the  Fili]Hno  people  and  their 


j  Department  of  the  Army,  at  various  headquarters,  there 
now  riEijiioyed  over  227  persons  who  receive  over  $100  gold  per  month;  at  the 
e  plat't-s  there  are  an  equal  number  who  receive  from  $100  down  to  S40  per  month, 
it  seems  to  me  that  almost  all  these  persona  should  be  natives  and  that  the 
piul  jinlicy  of  the  military  here  should  be  to  utilize  the  services  of  tlie  Filipino 
■n.'vci'  ]io.«sihle,  hut  it  is  not  eai-y  to  do  this,  as  most  of  our  officers  are  too  much 
irpi'il  t(i  ci'iideniii  the  native  and  to  insist  that  only  American  clerks,  mechanics, 
,  are  able  to  do  what  is  required  of  them. 

Verv  respectfnilv,  Geo.  W.  D.ivis, 

Major-Gewral,  U.  8.  Army,  0,i,„m,udh,g. 
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city  enauteer  of  manila—labob.. 


City  or  Manila,  Municipai.  Eoarii,  Secretary's  OrFiCB, 

(Mober  SI,  1902. 
The  Acting  Executive  Sbcrptaey, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
Sik:  Replying  to  the  request  oE  the  honorable  civil  governor,  of  recent  date,  rela- 
tive to  the  labor  employefl  by  the  city,  1  am  directed  by  the  municipal  board  to 
herewith  hand  yon  fie  inclosed  report  thereon  by  the  city  engineer,  which  ia  con- 
curi-ed  in  by  the  board. 

Very  respectEuUy,  (Signed)  Bert  Eddy, 

Adinff  S 
[Iiieloarire.] 

CiTT  OF  Manila,  Dbpabtment  of  Engineering  and  Public  WoaKs, 

ManiJa,  P.  I.,  October  SO,  190S. 
SECitsrABY  Municipal  Board, 

Manila,  P.  T. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  incompliance  with  the  request  ot  the  goveroor, 
the  following  replies  to  questiona  regarding  the  labor  employed  by  this  department: 

1.  Q.  The  number  of  laborers  employed? — A.  The  city  employs  1,714  laborers  of 
all  clasaea. 

2.  Q.  Whether  they  are  classified,  and  if  so,  into  how  many  classes? 

3.  Q.  What  the  nature  of  the  work  which  each  class  does  is? 

2  and  3,  A.  The  employees  group,  generally,  under  three  heads— overseers, 
mechanics,  and  laborers.  The  laborers  are  usually  divided  into  two  or  three  classes, 
the  more  important  work  being  given  to  the  higher  class. 

4.  Q.  Whether  they  employ  any  skilled  labor,  and  whether  that  is  classified? — 
A.  Mechanics  and  skilled  laborers  are  not  regularly  classified,  bat  are  graded  in  pay 
according  to  their  skill. 

5.  Q.  What  the  wages  are  which  are  paid  by  them  to  each  class  of  laborers?— 
A.  Ordinan'  laborers  are  paid  81,  80  cents,  70  cents,  and  60  cente  per  day,  local  cur- 
rency.    A  few  assistants  to  janitors  get  50  cents  and  40  cents. 

6.  Q.  When  the  wages  are  paid,  whether  at  the  end  of  each  day,  at  the  end  of 
each  week,  or  at  the  end  of  the  month?— A.  All  wages  are  paid  tnonthly. 

7.  Q.  Whether  they  have  difficulty  in  securing  labor? — A.  No  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  securing  ordinary  labor.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  skilled  labor  for 
temporary  employment. 

8.  Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  the  laborers  work? — A.  Eight  hours  constitute  a 
day's  work. 

9.  Q.  Whether  their  labor  is  efficient  or  not? — A.  Labor  is  fairly  efficient  and  is 
improving.  Labor  in  the  city  compares  very  favorably  with  that  in  the  provinces. 
At  present,  consideringwi^efl  and  efficiency,  work  costs  aboat  20  per  cent  to  25  per 
cent  more  than  in  the  TTnifed  States. 

10.  Q.  Whether  they  employ  any  Chinese  labor  tor  the  same  work,  and  if  so,  how 
in  efficiency  the  Filipino  laborer  comparee  with  the  Chinese? — A.  No  Chinese  labor 
is  employed  by  the  city.  Experience  on  contract  work  indicates  that  a  Chino  laborer 
will  <lo  about  20  per  cent  more  than  a  Filij>iiio.  Their  value  is  further  auemented 
by  the  fact  that  they  require  less  close  superintendence. 

11.  Q.  I  should  also  like  to  ask  particularly  with  reference  to  the  constancy  in 
attendance  of  the  laborers;  whether  they  lie  on  for  a  day  or  two  after  Sunday;  what 
their  physical  strength  is  for  lifting  and  other  hard  work;  how  the  rates  paid  by  the 
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city  compare  with  those  paid  by  merchaata  for  similar  work? — A,  The  beat  grade  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  are  as  steady  as  could  be  wished.  The  class  of  men  that 
spend  Sundays  at  the  cock  pile  around  Manila  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  after  Sundays 
and  fiesta  days.  This  class,  at  least  on  the  city  rolls,  is  decreasing.  The  capacity 
of  laborers  for  heavy  work  is  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  their  size.  They  are,  how- 
ever, not  as  willing  to  exert  it  as  otJier  races.  Much  can  be  gotten  out  of  them 
under  excitement  or  by  stimulating  them.  As  a  rule  the  wages  paid  by  the  city  are 
equal  to  those  paid  by  private  concerns.  In  some  cases  higher  rates  are  paid  to 
attract  good  men  for  a  particular  purpose.  On  an  average  our  rates  arc  probably 
somewhat  higher  tor  this  reason. 
Eespectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)     Rohert  MiUbeoor. 
Captain  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A, ,  Oily  t 
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Exhibit  G. 
philippihes  constabtjlaet. 


HBADaUABTBRS   OF  THE   PnnJPPINEa   CoNaTABlIl,ABT, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  August  SI,  1901. 
The  Sbcretaby  op  Commbbcb  and  Poltcr, 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  operation8  of  the  con- 
etabulary  tor  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  endine  July  31,  1902.  The  flccompanying 
detailed  reports  of  Assistant  Chiefs  Baker,  Taylor,  and  Garwood,  and  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Section  of  Information  Currey  leave  little  for  me  other  than  to  make  com- 
ments and  recommendations  of  a  general  nature. 

Assistant  Chief  Atkinson  left  here  for  the  States,  seriously  ill  with  a  disease  that 
threatened  to  deprive  him  of  command  of  his  voice  and  control  of  his  legs  and  arms. 
No  news  has  been  received  of  him  since  his  departnre. 

The  excessive  work  that  has  devolved  upon  the  constabulary  since  its  oi^niza- 
tion  has  made  it  impossible  to  impart  the  instruction  in  drill  and  discipline  that  is 
necessary  to  make  it  a  body  worthy  of  the  position  it  should  occupy  and  the  duties 
for  whidi  it  has  been  created. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  as  soon  as  forces  were  formed  in  the  various  prov- 
inces they  were  sent  after  insurrectoB  or  ladrones,  and  they  have  bad  but  little  respite 
from  excessive  field  work  since. 

The  four  years'  fighting,  aided  by  the  loss  of  life  by  cholera  and  plague,  of  ani- 
mals by  rinderpest,  and  of  crops  in  many  places  by  locusts,  has  been  demoralizing 
to  the  people  and  favorable  to  tlie  development  of  ladronism.  With  an  s^cricultutiQ 
and  commercial  improvement  will  come  better  peace  conditions. 


The  campa^  inaugurated  by  General  Bell  in  the  provinces  of  Lagnna  and  Batan- 
gas  and  carried  to  a  successful  issue  was  the  death  knell  of  the  insurrection;  but  it 
remiuned  for  the  constabulary  in  its  Leyte  campaign,  ably  conducted  by  Assistant 
Oiief  l^ylor,  to  administer  the  coup  de  grace. 

While  the  military  forces  were  relentlessly  harrying  the  insurrectos  of  the  two 
above-mentioned  provinces,  the  constabulary  in  Cavite,  increased  by  detachments 
from  several  other  provinces,  under  Assistant  Chief  Baker  and  in  Tavabas,  also  con- 
siderably increased  under  different  inspectors,  was  acquitting  itself  with  decided 
credit  and  effecting  valuable  results. 

It  was  expected  that  both  the  Negros  provinces,  especially  western  Negros,  would 
be  the  scene  of  a  long  and  difiicult  campaign.  It  is  gratifying  to  state,  however, 
that  by  the  combination  and  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Sixth  United  States  Infantry 
with  the  constabulary  nearls;  all  of  the  guns  held  by  the  fanatical  bandit  Papa  Isio 
have  been  secured  and  practically  all  the  leaders  (except  Papa  Isio)  have  been  cap- 
tured or  killed.  This  result  has  not  been  accomplishea  without  strenuous  efforts  in 
both  provinces,  for  which  Senior  Inspector  Orw^  and  his  command  deserve  special 

Bands  of  ladrones  continue  to  infest  nearly  all  the  provinces  and  some  of  them  still 
dmm  to  be  "revolucionarios;"  but  all  Filipinos  of  intell^nce  recognize  that  snch 
a  claim  is  widiout  foundation  of  fact. 

The  campaigns  in  Rizal,  Bulacan,  Misamis,  Sorsogon,  and  the  numerous  successful 
expeditions  made  in  other  provinces  prove  that  the  destruction  or  imprisonment  of 
lawless  elements,  wherever  they  be,  will  surely  be  effected,  and  it  is  believed  the 
people  will  eventuafly  rect^nize  that  the  law  only  is  supreme.  The  campaign  against 
Colache  in  Sorsogon  under  Senior  Inspector  Nevill,  vigorously  aided  by  Provincial 
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Governor  Monreal,  elirndg  as  one  of  the  most  BUCresBful  exploits  in  the  annals  of 
recent  Philippine  history.  Attention  is  invited  to  Assistant  Cmet  Garwood's  remarks 
on  this  subject  in  hie  accompanying  report: 

There  exists  still  a  mild  form  of  (witation  kept  up  for  the  most  part  by  unscnipu- 
lous  leaders  who  desire  to  retain  a  followiM,  probably  for  political  reasons,  and  who 
desire  to  earn  their  living;  by  the  sweat  of  l£e  brows  of  others.  There  are  also  a  few 
who,  possibly  in  good  faith,  cherish  the  idea  that  independence  will  come  in  some 
manner  that  they  do  not  clearly_  define.  Such  as  these  constitute  the  basic  elements 
of  Filipino  nationalism.  In  this  category  are  those  who  would  make  believe  that 
the  BQPcessful  rally  will  be  made  around  those  who  continue  irreconcilable  and  who 
will  continue  to  lead  the  minority.  In  this  category  are  also  a  few  who  believe  that 
it  is  good  policy  to  show  synijiatny  if  not  actual  aid  to  the  bandits,  some  of  whom 
are  ex-revoiucionarios  still  ont  in  the  mountains. 


With  the  continuous  extension  of  civil  ttovemment  the  constabulary  has  been 
obliged  to  increase  its  numbers  and  enlarge  its  sphere  of  actiiity.  In  several  prov- 
inces the  limit  of  strength  prescribed  by  the  o^anic  act  was  found  inadequate  to 
meet  the  situation,  both  as  regards  inspectors  and  enlisted  men.  This  was  remedied 
by  an  act  of  the  Commission,  No.  416,  dated  June  9,  1902. 

The  necessity  of  furnishing  rations  to  the  constabulary,  the  growth  of  the  civil- 
supply  stere,  the  guardii^  of  provincial  jails,  the  taking  over  of  certjun  telephone 
and  postal  tines,  and  other  matters  of  general  welfare,  are  increments  to  the  duties  of 
the  constabulary. 

Owing  to  mucn  field  work  and  to  the  requirements  of  their  own  forces,  inspectors 
have  in  many  provinces  not  yet  taken  active  supervision  over  the  municipal  police, 
as  contemplated  in  sections  12  and  13  of  the  organic  act. 


;  ladrones  killed,  663:  cap- 


Insurgents  killed,  11;  captured,  35;  surrendered, 
tured,  2,802;  surrendered,  707. 

Arms  captttred  or  surrendered:  1,316  rifles  and  carbines,  381  revolvers,  1S6  shot- 
guns, 14  cannon,  6  muskets,  and  186  native-made  guns,  or  a  total  of  2,089  firearms. 
The  numerous  bolos,  spears,  and  bows  have  not  been  taken  up  on  returns. 

Ammunition  captured  or  surrendered:  11,691  rounds  of  rifle  and  shotgun  cartridges, 
155  cannon  balls,  6  cases  of  1-pound  rai>id-fire  shells,  and  IJ  cans  of  gunpowder. 

Numerous  cuartels,  with  their  primitive  plants,  have  been  destroyed. 

Stolen  animals  recovered:  738  carabaos,  162  horses,  and  59  head  of  cattle. 

Expeditions  reported:  2,736,  covering  distances  amounting  to  110,466  miles. 

Casualties:  Inspectors  killed,  2;  enlisted  men  killed,  20;  inspectors  wounded,  1; 
enlisted  men  wounded,  40. 

Strength,  July  31,  1902;  193  inspectors,  5,317  enlisted  men. 

The  constabulary  ia  occupying  202  stations,  the  army  195,  the  tendency  being 
toward  an  increase  of  the  former  and  a  decrease  of  the  latter. 

Strengtii  of  the  army;  Four  companies  of  engineers,  7  companies  of  artillery,  68 
troops  of  cavalry,  128  companies  of  infantry,  2  companies  of  signal  corps,  52  com- 
panies of  scouts,  or  a  total  of  approximately  20,000  whites  and  5,000  natives. 

The  following  table,  except  as  to  the  Philippines,  taken  from  the  rejiort  of  Prof. 
Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  recent  United  States  commissioner  in  the  Orient,  is  self- 
explanatory: 
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The  following  shows  the  volume  of  business  of  civil  supply  store  from  November 
1,  1901,  to  July  31,  1902: 

Cash  sales ; ,- $57,354.62 

■  Invoiced  to  supply  officers  in  provinces 105, 089. 02 

Total 162,443.64 

Number  of  organized  provinces  containirig  constabulary  forces,  40;  ponies  on  hand, 
750.  This  is  little  more  than  half  tbe  number  turned  over  by  the  military  authori- 
ties, the  others  having  died  from  various  causes,  including  glanders  and  surra. 
Many  of  them  were,  however,  miserable  specimens  of  poniea  when  received,  and 
had  no  vidue. 

The  four  steam  lannchea  turned  over  by  the  bureau  of  coast  guard  and  transpor- 
tation and  now  ae«i  by  this  bureau  have  been  of  material  aid  at  all  times,  bat 
especially  during  the  fieriods  of  the  campaigns  previously  mentioned. 

It  is  difficult  U)  form  any  definite  idea  of  the  quantity  of  unlicensed  serviceable 
arms  in  the  archipelago,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  the  number  will  exceed  1,000, 
many  of  which  are  boned  and  becoming  useless  by  reason  u£  rnst. 


When  the  undersigned,  in  December,  1901,  expressed  the  opinion  that  15,000 
white  troops,  5,000  native  scouts,  and  5,000  constabulary  would  suffice  to  maintain 
order  In  tile  archipelago  by  January,  1903,  it  was  received  with  much  incredulity. 
Fortunately  there  has  been  an  almost  complete  vindication  of  the  claim,  and  I  donbt 
whether  any  unprejudiced  person  will  now  question  the  statement. 

As  this  matter  is  of  interest  to  the  h^her  authorifaes  b^  reason  of  excess  of  cost  of 
white  troops  over  natives,  and  feeling  convinced  of  having  a  fair  linowledge  of  the 
situation,  1  take  the  liberty  of  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  within  six  months  from 
the  date  specified  above— that  is,  by  July,  1903— a  force  of  10,000  white  soldiers,  with 
the  constabulary  and  sconta  working  in  cordial  cooperation,  will  suffice  to  meet  all 
requirements  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  Philippines.  Whether 
it  oe  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  keep  troops  in  excess  ot  the  necessity  of  the 
archipelago  I  am  not  aware.  Strategic  and  political  reasons  could  be  advanced  for 
making  this  country  a  place  d'armea. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  desire  to  invite  attention  to  the  following 
indorsement  on  cable  request  of  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Tayabas  to  the  civil 
governor  ot  the  Philippines,  referred  to  me  for  comment  and  recommendation; 

"  HEADaUAKTBBS   PhIUPPINBS   CoNSTABULASY, 

"Manila,  P.  Z,  Septembers,  190S. 
"Respectfully  returned  to  the  executive  secretary,  through  the  secretary  o£  com- 
«  and  police.    The  services  of  the  companies  of  scouts  referred  to  would  unques- 


tionaDly  be  of  much  advantage  in  running  down  Ri(«'s  band.  Tlie  same  may  be  said 
of  the  use  of  companies  and  detachments  of  scouts  in  other  provinces  for  similar  end" 
This  matter  involves  the  general  policy  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to  the  scouta. 


"In  accordance  with  general  orders  No.  152,  Headquarters  Division  of  the  Philip- 
pines, July  7,  1902,  appears  the  following; 

"'To  insure  justification  to  the  military,  said  call  must  in  every  case  be  official  and 
in  writing^  and  to  specifically  mention  the  service  to  be  performed,  and  also  state 
that  the  civil  authorities  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  emergency.' 

"  As  it  would  not  be  strictly  tme  to  say  that  the  civil  authorities  are  unable  to  cope 
with  the  emergency,  it  is  not  feasible  to  secure  the  services  desired  unieea  the  above 
order  be  modified  or  an  exception  made  in  this  case. 

"If  the  scouts  were  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  chief  executive  ot  thearchi- 
pela^Oj  no  formality  would  be  required,  no  friction  caused,  nor  interference  with  the 
municipal  government  produced  in  such  cases  as  this. 

"Since  the  scouts  can  never  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  moral  effect 
in  the  same  class  with  the  American  troops,  it  would  seem  that  they  should  show  by 
their  usefulness  the  cause  of  their  existence.  The  number  of  American  troops  to  be 
maintained  in  the  islands  will  ^ways  be  a  function  ot  the  number  ot  guns  out  in  the 
hands  ot  the  native  troops  and  constabulary. 

"The  entire  native  contingent  should  be  readily  available  for  field  service  and  kept 
at  the  minimum  strength  compatible  with  the  work  to  be  done. 

"  From  the  above  it  follows  that  a  diminution  would  be  effected  in  numbers  in  the 
three  classes  of  land  forces — a  long  stride  in  behalf  of  the  commercial  phase  of  the 
Filipino  holding. 
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"Under  the  circumstances,  the  uniiersigned  can  make  no  recommendation  other 
than  that  the  entire  policy  of  the  use  of  the  scoute  receive  earlv  consideration  by 
higher  authoridea. 

"(Signed)  "Henry  T.  Allbn, 

"Chief  of  ConslabiilaTy." 
In  accordance  with  your  instructions  (verbal),  separate  recommendations  will  be 
made  concerning  the  native  contingent. 


Experience  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  rigorous  supervision  over  the  actions 
of  the  various  eonatabulary  detachments  to  prevent  abuses  of  autiiority ,  and  to  encom- 
pass this  end  it  early  became  evident  that  the  number  of  white  inspectors  should  be 
increased.    In  view  of  the  practices  so  long  in  vogue  the  success  so  far  achieved  in 

Sreventing  abuses  has  been  fairly  creditable,  but  it  has  not  been  secured  without  the 
ismissal  of  several  inspectors  and  the  prosecution  before  civil  courts  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  corps. 


jnoat  valuable. 
The  standi 

considering   men  u unco  aim  icD(juiiD. 

leas  than  that  of  any  other  bureau. 

The  constabulary  has  by  its  work  completely  proved  that  it  is  a  success,  and  it  ia 
fast  winning  the  confidence  of  all  persona  living  in  the  Philippines.  I  may  also  add 
that  during  the  year  just  ended  the  coat  of  the  force  has  been  kept  within  the  esti- 
mated limit  of  1250  gold  per  man. 

Very  re3]iectfiilly,  IIen'rv  T.  At.i,bn, 

Chiff  of  Coiiilnhidanj. 


Headquarters  First  District  Philippines  Constabulaby, 

ManUii,  P.  I.,  August  25,  190S. 
TheCEiiEF  PniLiiT[NES  Cosstabulary, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
Sir:  I  tiave  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  covering  the  first  district 
Philippines  constabulary  from  its  beginning,  August  1,  1901,  to  July  31,  1902: 


The  llrst  district  comprises  all  of  Luzon  north  of  Cavite  and  L^una  and  west  of 
infanta  and  Principe,  but  since  January  Cavite  has  also  been  attached  to  it. 

Koughly  si>eaking,  throughout  this  territory  the  natives  are  grouped  into  a  small 
dominant  aristocracy  and  a  lat^  subservient  commons.  Merchants  and  shop- 
keepers belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes — usually  the  ujiper  one.  There  is 
practically  no  middle  class — in  other  words,  society;  is  feudal  in  its  organization  and 
while  the  well-defined  rules  and  regulations  on  which  such  a  system  has  been  based 
in  occidental  countries  are  lacking,  its  influences  are  none  tbe  less  potent.  Or^- 
nating  In  family  ties  and  not  land  ownerehip,  clan  rather  than  locality  defines  it. 

Having  the  education,  wealth,  and  power,  it  was  the  aristocratic  class  in  Spanish 
days,  and  to  the  greatest  extent  in  American  days  that  the  Government  has  dealt 
with.  The  easy-going,  peace-loving,  and  hnprovident  gente  have  alwaj^  blindly 
followed  the  lead  of  the  principales. 


The  Cagayanes,  who  dwell  in  Cagayan,  Isabela,  and  Nueva  Vizcaya,  are  almost  too 
docile  and  submissive.  Over  them  the  small  hut  unscrupulous  upper  class  and  the 
foreigners  controlling  the  tobacco  industry  have  exercised  unquestioned  and  at  times 
unbridled  power.  Itia  the  danger  ot  this  and  not  of  ordinary  la wle^ness  or  disorder 
that  should  be  guarded  against  by  the  Government 

Instrumental  in  this  work  daring  the  past  year  has  been  Judge  Blount,  of  the 
court  of  first  instance,  cordially  asaisted  by  the  constabulary  officers.     It  Is  regretta- 
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ble  that  the  size  of  his  circuit,  which  also  includes  an  Docano  province,  prevente  hie 
giving  to  these  people  hia  entire  time  and  care. 

The  Oagayanes  people  the  valleys  only.  The  mountains  that  encompass  them  on 
all  sides  are  given  over  to  the  Igorrotes,  small,  head-hunting  bands  ot  whom  make 
periodical  but  trivial  raids  on  the  valley  people. 

The  Ilocanoa,  a  sturdy,  industrious  but  stohd  race,  are  not  confined  to  the  prov- 
inces of  Hocos  Norte,  IIocoH  Sur,  Abra,  and  Union,  but  have  pushed  their  way  east 
into  the  C^yan  Valley  and  south  into  Nueva  Ecija,  Pangaainan,  and  northern 
Tarlac. 

Tillers  of  the  soil,  they  are  land  hungry,  and  absorb  it  wherever  they  go.  An 
orderly,  peace-loving  people,  their  provinces  have  been  almost  wholly  tree  from 
lawleeanesa,  disorder,  and  even  thieving.  The  upper  class  in  Ilocoa  Norte  and  Ilocos 
Sur,  who  suffered  severely  during  the  msurreetion,  tolerate  but  hardly  cooperate  to 
the  extent  desirable  with  our  Government.  They  possess  great  power  and  influence, 
not  always  rightly  directed. 

The  Igorrotes,  clear-eyed,  muscular  and  deep  chested,  honest  and  heathen,  timid 
in  manner  but  courageous  in  fact,  herders  and  hunters,  thinly  populate  Benguet, 
Lepanto,  Bontoc,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Ilocano  and  Oagayan  countries.  Except 
for  their  head-hunting  forays,  which  persuasion  could  stop,  the_y  give  no  trouble. 
Physically  theyform  the  best  military  material  in  Luzon.  The  Bontoc  constabulary 
is  composed  entirely  of  Igorrotes,  and  the  attempt  to  give  them  the  training  and 
discipline  necessary  to  soldiers  is  an  interesting  experiment. 

In  this  district  the  Tiwalo,  brighter  and  more  volatile  and  with  less  of  moral  fiber 
than  the  others,  as  fond  of  intrigue  as  of  work,  easily  infected  with  lawlessness  and 
with  rhetoric,  peoples  Cavite,  Bataan,  Rizal,  and  Bulacan,  dominates  Nueva  Ecija  and 
Tarla<;,  and  is  not  without  influence  in  Zambales  and  Pangasinan. 

The  Pangasinaneae  and  the  Pampangans  are  br^ht,  soft,  pleasure  loving,  and  not 
overly  hardworking. 

The  Zambalans  are  an  equal  mixture  of  Tagalo  and  Ilocano,  and  the  Nueva 
Ecjjans  are  Tagalo  and  liocano,  but  in  all  these  provinces  there  are  well-marked 
substrains.  In  northern  Zambales  the  unreconstructed  Manalan  still  hides  and 
intrigues. 

The  Mendegorin  band,  operating  in  southern  Zambales,  Pampanga,  and  Bataan 
since  Spanish  days,  was  the  first  one  destroyed  by  the  constabulary. 

The  ladrone  Gonzales,  with  a  small  but  well-armed  band,  while  terrorizing  the 
southern  pueblos  of  Zambales  was  defeated  by  constabulary  and  driven  into  Bataan, 
and  later  a^in  defeated  by  marine  and  cocstabulary  cooperating  with  each  other. 
The  leader  is  now  in  hiding  and  his  band  dispersed. 

In  Pangasinan  the  ruthless  exactions  of  petty  officials  in  remote  towns  and  the  too 
frequent  lifting  of  carabaos  have  kept  the  constabulary  busy. 

The  same  problem  in  Tarlac,  poverty  stricken  and  too  often  used  as  a  last  refuge 
by  outcasts  of  other  provinces,  has  been  solved,  and  the  leaders  and  most  of  their 
followers  punished.    Tarlac  to-day  is  aa  law  abiding  as  Union  and  Abra. 

Southern  and  eastern  Nueva  Ecija  have  always  been  infested  by  road  agents  and 
cattle  thieves.  The  process  of  apprehension  and  punishment  has  been  unremitting 
nnder  American  covernment,  and  especially  during  the  last  year.  It  is  having 
marked  effect.    Western  Neuva  Ecija  is  a  no-man's  land. 

The  water  pirates  who  haunted  southern  Pampanga  are  well  under  control.  The 
province  is  not  free  from  carabao  tliieves  and  a  burlesque  ladronisro,  that  usually 
ends  in  nothing  more  tragic  than  the  provincial  prison  at  Baeolor. 

Bataan  is  blessed  with  barren  annals,  but  among  all  classes  there  is  quiet  but  per- 
sistent opposition  to  the  payment  of  rents  for  "fraile  lands." 

THE  COKBTABUUKY. 

The  oi^nization  of  the  provinces  then  under  civil  government  began  in  August, 
and  by  the  end  o£  December  was  in  progress  in  every  province. 

The  officers  intrusted  with  this  task  were  instructed  to  enlist  slowly  and  exerdse 
great  care  in  selecting  their  men.  So  well  has  the  spirit  of  these  instructions  been 
observed  that  in  about  half  of  the  provinces  the  constabulary  has  not  yet  been 
recruited  to  the  strength  authorized,  and  the  number  of  desertions  in  a  force  now 
numbering  over  2,200  has  been  only  about  7, 

Except  in  Cagayan,  wherethedemand  tor  laborat  a  high  price  isconstant,  there  has 
been  no  trouble  in  obtainii^  a  suitable  class  of  recruits,  notably  in  Abra  and  Nueva 
Vizcaya,_ where  the  constabulary  is  composed  of  the  sons  of  the  most  prominent 
families  in  these  provinces. 

The  markets  of  Manila  and  other  oriental  cities  proved  unable  to  supply  our  needs. 
The  cailamo  cloth  adopted  temporarily  is  sUll  in  use  for  uniforms,  and  of  the  cloth 
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selected  for  permanent  use  only  a  small  consignment,  and  that  of  inferior  quality, 
has  reached  here.  Underclothing,  an  adequate  supply  of  shoew,  aiutehle  field  head- 
gear, and  rain  coats  are  still  wanting. 

The  first  armanent  was  a  motley  collection  of  Rcmmgtnn  shotguns,  capture<l 
Remington  rifles,  and  old  caliber  .45  revolvers,  strengthens  by  loan  from  the  mih- 
tary  of  a  few  hundred  Krag  carbines. 

When  the  variety  of  weapons  and  the  often  defecti\e  ammunition  that  had  to  bp 
used  for  them  ia  considered,  it  is  a  matter  for  coi^ratulation  that  the  constabularj 
did  such  uniformUv  good  work  and  met  witli  no  disaster 

The  armament  fanally  adopted  for  the  constabulary,  80  per  cent  Springfield  car- 
bines and  20  per  cent  Winchester  shotguns,  is  well  suited  to  their  neeiis.  Tbe 
revolvers  now  arriving  from  the  States  seem  rather  heavy  and  unwieldy.  The  aliot- 
ffuiis  sent  out  for  the  use  of  municipal  police  have  caused  several  severe  accidents, 

e  primarily  to  defective  cartridges,  but  also  to  glaring  defects  in  the  material  and 
—"■ruction  of  the  gun  itself. 

B  believed  that  time  will  prove  that  the  handiest  weapon  for  municipal  police, 
and  adequate  eventually  to  all  its  functions,  is  the  .45  caliber  revolver,  an  adequate 
number  of  which  are  here  or  en  route. 

The  Remington  rifles,  spumed  by  the  military  and  used  bv  the  constabulary  only 
to  arm  jail  (^iwrds,  might  be  shippwi  to  the  United  States  anfl  sold  as  carios. 

The  queatjon  of  water  transportation  has  just  lately"  been  solved  by  assigning  a  larae 
launch  to  each  district,  and  contractingfor  the  placing  of  a  badlyneeded  boat  on  the 
Cagayan  River. 

The  smaJl  launch  Fe/ie  should  be  retained  for  8 
another  launch  of  the  same  class  purchased  for  use 
Mindanao. 

The  question  of  land  transportation  is  even  more  difficult,  and  has  not  yet  been 
satii=faetorily  solved. 

The  ponies  turned  over  bv  the  military  were  in  a  poor  and  run  down  condition. 
Both  they  and  the  few  liiat  nave  since  been  purchased  have  suffered  severely  from 
glanders  and  surra.  It  has  been  finally  decided  to  assign  only  sufficient  mounts  in  all 
provinces  for  the  officers  and  small  patrols;  to  maintain  pack  trains  at  San  Esteiian 
for  the  C'arryin^  of  supplies  into  Lepanto  and  Bontoc;  at  San  Fernando,  Union,  for 
transportation  into  Bengnet,  and  at  San  Jos^  and  Bayombong  for  use  on  the  lonjj 
overland  route  from  Bautista  via  Boyombong  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Cagayan  River. 

For  the  train  at  Bayombong  hum  pbackea  bulls  are  to  be  experimented  with. 

The  peculiar  geography  of  Zambwes,  liocos  Sur,  and  Ilocos  Norte,  and  the  extent 
and  dense  population  of  Pangasinan  will  require  tor  them  a  greater  portion  of  mounta 
than  for  the  other  provinces. 

In  the  needy  matter  of  transportation,  both  by  land  and  water,  the  army  has 
rendered  great  and  cordial  assistance. 

While  the  native  officers  have  generally  less  energy,  decision,  and  persistence  than 
their  American  comrades,  and  are  apt,  if  given  a  free  hand,  to  allow  abuses,  their 
general  efficiency  has  been  an  agreeable  surprise. 

Of  the  American  officers  appointed  from  the  Regulars,  Volunteers,  and  a  few  from 
civil  life,  most  of  those  who  have  remained,  and  they  are  in  the  majority,  have 

E roved  themselves  energetic,  efficient,  and  tactful.  The  ruthless  weeding  out  that 
as  and  will  have  to  continue  has  been  necessitated  by  whiskyj  queridas,  and  want 
of  tact,  so  aggrai-ated  by  the  climate  as  to  render  some  impossible  for  the  deiicattt 
duties  that  wll  to  the  lot  of  a  constabulary  officer. 

Constabulary  officers  are  performing  hard,  constant,  responsible,  and  dangerous 
duties,  and  are  the  poorest  paid  servants  of  the  insular  government;  their  posdtions 
are  no  more  secure  than  those  of  officials  in  the  civil  service. 

The  assistant  chief  intrusted  with  command  of  all  the  constabulary  and  supervision 
of  all  the  municipal  police  in  the  Visayas,  receives  5750  less  than  the  chief  of  police 
of  the  municipality  of  Manila. 

The  material  from  which  to  draw  junior  officers  is  still  ample,  but  that  for  the 
highest  and  most  responsible  positions  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  organization  itself. 
Only  salaries  commensurate  with  those  paid  in  other  bureaus  will  remedy  this. 


Ladronism,  which  may  be  defined  as  brigandage,  land  piracy,  or  freebooting,  has 
always  flourished  in  Malay  lands. 

The  Cagayan  is  too  tmud,  the  Uocano  too  sensible,  and  the  Igorrote  too  honest 
to  take  to  it  extensively  or  seriously.  The  Tagalo  has  it  in  his  blood.  Tradition, 
vanity,  love  of  intrigue,  impatience  of  rei?traiut,  love  of  change,  and  inability  to 
'   fl  of  and  to  conform  to  inipci>i!)ual  luws  all  drive  him  to  it.     Not  infre- 
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quently,  and  especially  durine  the  last  eiRht  troubled  years,  it  has  been  the  gateway 
to  prefeTment  and  power,  civil  and  military.  The  reiationship  that  ladronism,  the 
Katipunan,  and  the  insurrection  have  borne  to  each  other  forma  an  interesting  and 
curious  study,  for  which  the  data  at  hand  is  stil!  too  meager  to  draw  trustworthy 
conclusions.  In  a  country  where  the  privilege  of  bearii^  arms  can  not  geaerally  be 
granted,  he  who  has  one  can  generally  expect  tlie  respect  of  his  neighbors.  Too 
often  those  who  suffer  heaviest  from  hia  cruelty  and  rapacity  most  admire  and  pro- 
There  are  parte  of  Bulacan,  Eizal,  and  Cavite  where  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  promising  girl  would  prefer  life  as  the  stolen  mistress  of  a  ladrone  t«  that  of 
wife  to  a  man  in  the  claas  above  her.  In  these  provinces  the  diMntegration  and 
uiir^  followii^  prolonged  war  and  the  wide  and  unusoal  distribution  of  arms  inci- 
dent thereto  have  ^^ravated  and  given  an  apparently  serious  turn  to  a  disease  that 
has  always  been  chronic. 

But  there  are  well  known  and  specific  remedies  at  hand  which  make  its  stamping 
out  only  a  question  of  time — the  revival  of  agriculture  and  commerce;  the  gradual 
gathering  of  arms,  ruthless  pursuit  of  those  in  the  field  and  prompt  and  impartial 
application  of  justice  to  the  survivors,  a  proper  and  uniform  system  of  cattle  regis- 
tration, and,  above  all,  the  severe  punishment  of  those  of  the  upper  or  principal 
class  who  initiate,  connive  at,  or  direct  it  through  motives  of  private  gain  or  politi- 
cal power,  will  stop  it. 


Several  hands  operated  in  Rizal — one  in  the  Morong  district  nnder  Timeteo  Pasa.y, 
and  several  in  the  broken  country  to  the  west  of  the  Mariquina  Eiver.  Late  in  Feb- 
ruary Timeteo  seized  the  presidente,  the  munidpal  police,  and  what  arms  they  had, 
of  Cainta;  turned  on  ana  defeated  a  pursuing  detachment  of  constabulary  and  dis- 
persed—some to  the  mountainous  country  about  Boso  Boso  and  others  to  the  island 
of  Talim.  Assistant  Chief  Atkinson  was  sent  agaiDst  him,  and  as  a  result  of  his  work 
the  presidente,  police,  and  captured  constabulary  were  turned  loose,  a  part  of  the 
lost  arms  were  recovered,  and  some  of  the  ladrones  captured.  Those  of  the  leaders 
who  did  not  flee  the  province  securely  hid  themselves. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  butd  having  reassembled  and  obtained  standing  and 
increase  by  adhesion  to  the  new  Katipunan,  seized  the  government  quarryman  at 
Binangonan,  for  the  purpose  of  ransom,  and  started  for  the  hills.  Five  lightly  armed 
soldiers  met  and,  seeing  that  they  had  an  American  prisoner,  attacked  them.  In  the 
meiee  the  quarryman  escaped,  but  the  soldiers  were  captured,  taken  to  the  hills,  and 
when  the  pursuit  got  hot  were  turned  over  to  another  small  band,  who  brutally 
murdered  tliem. 

One  hundred  constabulary  and  a  company  of  native  scouts  gave  immediate  pursuit. 
By  thoroughly  searching  the  country  and  by  successful  application  of  the  cordon 
system  in  the  Morong  Peninsula  and  the  island  of  Talim,  they  succeeded  in  tdUing 
a  few  and  capturing  many  of  the  common  ladrones,  and  recaptured  more  guns  than 
it  had  been  believed  the  band  had. 

By  reason  and  free  discussion  with  the  authorities  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  in  that  section  they  were  persuaded  to  not  only  not  countenance  but  flght 
iadronism.  As  a  result  of  this  the  presidents,  with  their  municipal  police  and  a  few 
volunteers,  took  the  field,  and  all  tiie  leaders  were  apprehended,  not  by  the  military 
or  constabulary,  but  by  them. 

The  preridente  of  Cainta  apprehended  Timeteo  Pasay. 

SeBor  Hilarion  Eeymundo,  whose  great  influence  was  given  loyally  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter,  states  that  Morong  is  free  from  Iadronism  for  the  first  time  in 
his  recollection. 

Of  the  bands  in  western  Bizal,  one  operating  south  of  San  Jose  has  been  destroyed 
and  the  leader  captured.  The  remnants  of  the  other  bands,  after  a  few  brushes, 
joined  the  Diliman  gang,  under  the  professional  outlaw  Faustino  Guillermo.  This 
gang,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  barrio  of  Diliman,  a  few  miles  north  of  Manila, 
preferred  to  conflne  itself  to  wholesale  cattle  lifting  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  The 
country  about  there  is  bare,  broken,  and  little  populated.  When  nothing  is  doing 
these  ladrones  pose  as  shepherds  for  certain  patrons  in  the  city,  who,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  profit  much  more  than  the  ladrones  themselves  from  their  robberies. 

PersisttHit  but  ineffectual  efforts  were  made  by  the  8ecret-«er\  ice  department  to 
break  up  this  gang.  In  the  brushes  that  resulted  the  detectives  met  with  the  heavi- 
est loss,  but  did  succeed  in  ridding  Diliman  of  and  driving  the  ladrones  farther  into 
the  country. 
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repulsed  a  amall  deta^^hment  under  Inspector  Geronimo.  The  next  day.  July  16, 
(iuUlermo  bimself  attacked  and  dispersed  tJie  detachment,  which  lost  I  killed  and 
2  captured.  The  same  evening,  clad  in  cafiamo  trousers  and  blue  shirta,  thF 
leader  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  constalulary  olliaer,  they  presented  themselves  ;  t 
the  small  constabulary  post  of  San  Joee,  in  Bulacan,  and  seized  the  unsuspecting 
members  of  the  detachment,  together  with  their  arms.  The  men,  after  beiii^ 
marched  a  few  miles  into  the  hills,  were  released,  excej>t  one.  This  private  «b( 
remained  with  the  band  IB  believed  to  have  been  the  traitor  and  to  have  arranged 
the  coup. 

lieing  busily  engaged  in  Cavite,  I  intrusted  further  operations  in  this  locality  to 
Assistant  Chief  Garwood,  who,  by  drawing  a  few  men  from  Nueva  Ecija  and  Pani- 
panga  and  raising  a  small  detathtnent  of  volunteers  in  Bulacan,  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting depredations  at  this  time.  In  a  few  days  large  detachments  of  Bulacan  and 
Kizal  constabulary,  who  had  been  in  Oavite,  were  marched  overland  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  the  further  operations  have  been  under  the  direction  of  Senior  Inspector 
Keithley,  of  Eizal. 

Twenty  days  of  hard,  tedious  work,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  a  few  guns  and  a 
few  ladrones,  followed.  August  14,  four  detachments  of  constabulary,  moving  abreaat 
but  with  wide  intervals,  were  scoutii^  the  country  north  of  San  Juan  del  Monte  and 
east  of  Novaliches.  The  left  dela^ihment  of  12  men,  under  Subinspector  Eeyes, 
struck  the  ladronee  in  force  and  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The  ladrones  then  entered 
a  barrio  in  which  Subinspector  Domingo's  detachment  of  10  men  was  s<-attered, 
searching  the  houses;  captured  Domingo  and  3  of  his  men  and  drove  off  the  others. 
At  9  o'clock  that  night  they  marched  to  a  deserted  house  still  farther  to  the  east,  foi 
ricethat  had  been  deposited  there  for  them.  Here  they  found  and  aitai^ked  In- 
spector Warren,  who  was  resting  and  feeding  his  men,  a  detachment  of  1  officer  and 
21  men.  A  Aerce  and  at  times  hand-to-hand  fight  followed,  in  which  the  ladrones 
were  repulsed  and  driven  oft.  Of  the  constabulary.  Inspector  Warren,  one  sei^ant, 
and  three  men  were  wounded,  and  one  corporal  and  two  men  killed.  Of  the  ladrones, 
four  were  killed  and  a  number  not  yet  ascertained  wounded.  Cowed  by  a  total  loss 
of  eight  during  the  day,  the  band  fled  to  the  hills  and  then  dispersed. 

Of  the  captured  constabulary,  three,  induding  Inspector  Domingo,  who  in  the 
insurant  army  had  been  commandant  of  the  battaUon  in  which  Faustino  served  as  a 
captain,  were  allowed  to  escape. 

The  slow  pursuit,  search  forbidden  arms  and  disguised  criminalshaabeenresumed. 

There  is  grave  suspicion  that  the  municipal  authorities  of  San  Juan  del  Monte, 
from  motives  of  interest,  and  of  Oaloocan,  from  resentment  of  the  strict  enforcement 
of  gambling  laws,  have  secretly  assisted  this  ganj?;  not  so  those  at  Malabon  and  at 
Novaliches,  who  have  arraigned  themselves  unmistakably  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order. 

Of  the  new  Katipunan,  the  puppet  leaders  have  been  apprehended.  It  is  believed 
that  the  real  leaders  are  prominent  in  Manila. 

The  organization  is  recent,  thin,  and  imperfect,  and  without  tangible  motive. 
The  new  Katipunan  is  a  disease  of  the  Tagalo  mind,  which  breaks  out  sporadically 
in  spota  and  without  tangible  cause.  There  are  traces  of  it  in  Zainbales,  and  a  light, 
but  widespread,  eruption  in  Tayabas,  but  it  is  only  in  southern  Bulacan,  Rizal,  and 
Oavite  that  the  disease  is  serious  enough  to  merit  radical  treatment. 


Cavito,  the  mother  of  ladrones,  is  a  rich  province  of  diversifiedterrene,  hut  whether 
it  be  in  the  hilly  country  along  the  Laguna-Batangaa  border,  the  forest  land  about 
Palanqui  and  Pahparan,  the  rice  paddies  along  the  baj,  or  the  plateau  that  separates 
tlie  latter  from  laguna  de  Bay,  ladroniam  has  existed  from  the  time  when  the  mem- 
ory of  man  runneth  not  to  tlie  contrary. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  Cavitenos  are  less  responsible,  more  vindictive,  and  less 
scrupnloua  than  other  Tagalos,  or  that  the  education  received  from  their  leaders 
makes  them  more  susceptible  to  vicious  cant,  sugar-coated  with  high-sounding  words, 
or  that  nearness  to  a  metropolitan  and  not  too  righteous,  seaport  has  corrupted  them, 
or  that  the  notoriety  and  sometimes  fame  and  fortune  gained  by  leaders  sprung  from 
ladrone  loins,  or  all  of  these  combine  to  bring  it  about,  the  title  has  been  well 
earned.  This  refers  to  the  upper  or  ruling  class,  not  to  the  gente,  who,  predisposed 
to  honesty  and  a  quiet  life,  follow  blindly  and  resignedly  the  behests  of  their  leaders. 

The  latter  do  the  advising;  the  former  take  the  suffering.  In  the  many  scraps  and 
petty  skirmishes  that  have  occurred  between  the  constabiilary  and  ladrones  in  Cavite 
in  the  last  six  months,  not  a  real  leader  has  exposed  himself,  but  the  killed  and 
wounded  among  the  followers  number  many. 
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Last  winter  they  posed  as  inaurrecioa,  and  Malvar,  to  his  discredit,  didcommisaion 
them.  Now  thev  pose  as  patrioteof  the  new  Katipunan,  but  the  ruling  motive  dur- 
ing all  this  time  has  been  cattle  lifting  ajid  fondness  for  the  license  and  ease  that 
result  from  following  it  Bucceasfully. 

Some  of  the  municipal  officials  are  probably  their  fences  and  protectors.  Montalaa 
makes  a  raid  into  Eatarigaa,  or  Felizardo  into  Laguna;  the  stolen  cattle  are  brought  to 
go-betweens,  who,  with  the  jud  of  the  municipal  officials,  change  the  marks  and 
registrations.  The  ladronee  receiye  a  small  reward  or  price,  usually  in  kind;  the 
go-between  sells  at  the  usual  price,  and  the  president*,  the  secretary,  and  thecon- 
sejales,  who  stand  in,  pocket  the  profit. 

1  know  of  but  one  native  in  the  province  far-sighted  enough  to  realize  tfiat  when 
Lacuna  and  Batangas  recover  from  recent  chastisement  thej^  will  retnliate  in  kind. 

in  January  five  bands,  a^regftting  500  men,  were  operating  in  Cavite.  Those  of 
Ciriaco,  Batog,  and  Valentine  Montalan  were  directiv  under  Julian  Moutaian,  who 
also  exercised  strong  influence  over  those  of  Feliaarao  and  Kamos.  As  ft  result  of 
negotiations  Julian  Montalan  agreed  to  surrender,  immunity  being  promised  for  past 
offenses,  the  three  bands  directly  under  him  and  their  arms  to  Governor  Trias  and 
Inspector  M^r,  at  Buena  Vista,  in  thirty  days.  This  time  was  ^ven  him  on  the 
promise  that  he  would  abstain  from  murder,  robbery,  or  blackmail  and  H[>end  it  in 
assembling  his  men  and  arms.  This  promise  was  not  kept.  The  month's  immunity 
was  utilized  in  pillage  and  blackmail, 

February  18,  the  day  agreed,  Ciriaco's  band,  many  of  Batog'e,  and  a  few  of  Valen- 
tine IWontalan's  surrendered  to  me  at  Buena  Vista,  but  the  two  Montalans,  Batog, 
Felizardo,  and  Ramos  remained  out.  This  result  having  been  foreseen,  the  constab- 
ulary of  Cavite  had  been  reenforced  from  other  provinces,  and  when  the  truce  ended 
took  the  fleid  vigorously  in  smdl  columns.  Tlien  followed  a  campaign,  the  petty 
annals  of  which  it  would  be  wearisome  to  read. 

Eeenforcemenls  and  reliefs  from  half  the  provinces  of  Northern  Luzon  have  been 
used  there  from  time  to  time. 

For  a  few  days  in  July  1,200  ofBcera  and  men  were  operating  in  or  on  the  borders 
of  Cavil*  under  my  direction. 

Small  columns,  distribution  into  many  garrisons,  peopling  the  bosque  with  dis- 
guised constabulairy,  and  the  "cordon"  or  round-up  system  have  all  been  tried,  with 
but  partial  success.  The  latter  method  succeeded  in  that  it  rii^ed  in  all  theladrones, 
but  after  a  day  of  petty  skirmishes  they  successfully  rushed  our  hue  north  of  Das 
Marinas. 

Batog  and  most  of  his  followers  surrendered  unconditionally  in  March.  Shortly 
afterwards  Valentine  Montalan,  hard  pressed  by  the  constabulary,  allowed  himself  to 
be  captured  by  the  volunteers.  Most  of  his  followers  have  been  killed,  captured,  or 
forced  to  surrender.  Ramos's  hand,  worst  punished  of  any,  has  given  no  trouble  for 
months. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  chronicle  the  many  email  brushes  with  and  the  plans  and 
ruses  resorted  to,  with  a  view  of  destroying  Feliaardo.  Some  of  his  followers  have 
been  killed,  some  tiave  been  captured,  but  Felizardo  never  intentionally  risks 
exposure  to  Are,  and  most  of  the  time  lives  fat  and  secure,  first  with  one  and  then 
another  of  his  many  queridas,  who  dwell  in  the  back  barrios  of  Baeoor  and  Imua. 

The  volunteers,  which  in  the  beginning  amounted  to  over  200  men  but  were  long 
since  reduced  to  about  SO,  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  cause  except  expense.  Or 
the  guns  whose  surrender  to  or  capture  by  them  I  have  been  notified  from  time  to 
time,  cone  have  ever  materialized  at  the  constabulary  storehouse. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  captured  in  the  first  six  weeks  of  hostilities  and  confined 
under  charge  of  the  volunteers  at  Buena  Vista,  not  only  escaped,  but  disarmed  the 
guards  before  doii^;  so. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  ladrones  have  suffered  constant  loss  in  men  and 
guns,  the  a^r^tes  of  which  are  large,  there  seems  little  diminution  in  the  number 
of  guns  at  their  disposal,  and  recently  tlfere  has  been  a  striking  increase  in  their 
numerical  strength. 

I  have  directed  the  paying  off  of  and  the  dispensing  with  the  services  of  the 
volunteers. 

I  can  not  too  earnestly  recommend; 

First.  Quiet  but  sudden  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  that  the  munici- 
pal presidentes  and  secretaries  of  Imus,  Das  Marinas,  and  Carmona  may  be  jailed, 
together  with  the  consejales  of  the  barrios  most  haunted  by  ladrones.  This  disci- 
plme  might  also  be  found  necessary  for  the  presidentes  of  Silang  and  Malabon. 

Second.  It  the  above  does  not  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  conditions  deecribed  it  is 
believed  that  the  closing  of  the  porta,  in  that  it  would  bring  reproach  on  the  prov- 
ince, would  exercise  strong  moral  effect  and  infiict  no  material  hardship. 
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Reconcentration  ia  not  deemed  necessary. 

If  the^  see  that  we  are  in  earnest  and  hare  power  to  temporarilj'  dethrone  thoat 
ft  ho  sit  in  high  plai«s,  the  people  of  the  outlying  and  infected  barnoa  will  flock  inf  < 
;he  towns  and  visit  till  the  clouds  roll  by. 


What  with  glanders  and  then  Burra  among  the  animale,  and  then  cholera  araont- 
themselves,  these  people  have,  during  the  ^st  year,  tasted  much  bitterness  ani 
sorrow,  and  in  the  dealings  with  them,  especially  of  the  tax  collectors,  they  shouh 
receive  merciful  consideration. 

As  soon  as  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Manila  a  strong  quarantine  guard  of  constabu 
lary  was  established  from  men  that  could  be  drawn  from  different  provinces.  Afte. 
the  cholera  leaped  into  the  interior  this  guard,  no  longer  useful,  was  done  away  with 
but  ill  all  the  jtrovinces  ravaged  by  the  disease  the  constabulary  has  rendered  promp  . 
sud  etlicient  aid  as  guards,  nurses,  and  police.  This  has  been  nofahly  the  case  £i 
Hagonoy  and  Bacolor,  where  the  work  or  the  constabulary  was  second  o'nly  in  valo 
to  tliat  of  the  doctors,  and  without  the  former  the  latter  would  have  l)een  impottui 

The  deaths  from  cholera  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty,  both  by  officers  and  men. 
have  been  sadly  n 


In  addition  to  supplying  commissaries  to  Government  officials  outside  of  Manila, 
the  constabulary  launches  carry  Government  supplies  to  many  ports,  and  transport 
all  Government  supplies  overlaid  into  Nneva  Vizcaya,  Benguet,  Abra,  and  Lepanto- 
Bontoc,  It  has  charge  of  the  longest  overland  mail  route  in  Luzon — that  from 
Bautista  to  Bayombong — and  of  several  smaller  ones.  It  takes  over,  guards,  and 
operates  all  telephone  lines  abandoned  by  the  military.  It  is  beginning  to  in( 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  facilities  open  to  the  commercial  population. 


The  work  of  the  supervisors  in  northern  Luzon  has  n 
have  been  without  a  head  and  are  too  often  too  wedded 
rough,  ready,  but  prompt,  work  that  is  necessary. 

I^Kt  to  carbine,  good  roads  are  the  strongest  weapons  the  constabulary  can  have. 
Where  they  are  agriculture  and  commerce  supplant  ladronism  and  cattle  lifting,  and 
they  give  tnat  facility  for  moving  that  would  ultimately  permit  decrease  of  the  con- 
stabumry  in  numbers  and  cost. 

The  building  of  good  roads  from  San  Jose,  Nueva  Ecija,  to  Dupax,  Noeva  Vizcaya; 
from  Bagabag,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  to  Echague,  Isabela;  from  Iba,  Zambalea,  to  O'Doii- 
nel,  Tarlac;  and  from  San  Isidro,  Nueva  Ecija,  to  San  FerriaTido,  Panipanga,  are 
most  important  problems  that  await  solution. 


It  is  recommended  that  the  paper  work  entailed. on  the  constabulary  be  dimin- 
ished in  every  way  possible — specifically,  that  the  quarterly  return  of  constabulary 
and  police  be  abolished;  that  the  semimonthly  telegraphic  reports  of  strength  ami 
distnbution  be  dispensed  with;  that  efficiency  reports  of  officers  be  exacted  but 
once  a  year;  that  disciiai^'s  lie  not  made  in  duplicate,  and  that  the  record  of  them 
be  kept,  not  at  your  but  at  the  headquarters  of  the  different  provinces. 

That  prompt  and  radical  measures  be  taken  to  train  and  obtain  native  telegrapli 
operators. 

That,  as  I  have  heard  su^ested  by  an  eminent  jurist,  the  laws  as  to  conspiracy 
that  operate  in  the  United  States  be  adapted  and  enforced  here.  It  is  believed  that 
for  the  work  that  now  falls  to  our  lot  it  would  give  us  a  more  efficient  weapon  thai! 
the  present  sedition  law. 

That  a  law  be  enacted  prescribing  severe  penalty  for  the  impersonation  of  constab- 
ulary. The  cases  are  not  few  where  such  impersonation  lias  been  disastrous  to 
municipal  police,  and  it  probably  made  possible  the  recent  round-up  of  our  post  at 
San  Jose. 

Tliat  a  law  be  enacted  intrusting  the  licensing  to  bear  arms  only  to  the  chief  of 
constabulary,  under  such  regulations  as  his  judgment  prescribes. 

That  a  law  be  enacted  prescribing  severe  penalty,  involving  both  fine  and  impria- 
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onment,  for  loss  of  arms  intrusted  to  municipalities,  said  penalises  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  officials  immediately  accountable  and  reeponsible  tor  tliese  stores. 

Attacbed  hereto  are  tables  A,  showing  strength  and  armament  of  the  first  district 
constabulary;  B,  showing  results  of  operations  in  all  provinces  but  Cavite;  C,  show- 
ing results  of  operations  in  Cavit«.  Table  B  shows  only  partial  results  aa  reRarda 
Riza]  and  Bulacan,  where  the  constant  fleld  service,  the  wounding  of  one  senior 
inspector,  the  attack  by  cholera  of  another,  and  the  death  from  cholera  oi  hie  second 
in  command,  huve  delayed  reports. 

Respectfully,  D.  J.  Baker,  Jr.,      , 

First  AmsUint  Ch^f. 
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^/fj-a, — Aggregate  number  of  expeditions,  18;  miles  covered,  2,405;  arms  captured, 
1  Krag  rifle,  1  Remington  rifle;  ammunition  captured,  500  rounds  Krag;  stolen  tuii- 
mals  recovered,  34  horaes,  9  head  of  cattle,  12  carabaos;  other  property  recovered, 
100  pieceS;c[C  tiotbec  ctitStithout  leave. 
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Batem.— Aggregate  number  of  expeditions,  67;  miles  covered,  1,136;  arms  cap- 
ttlred,  10  Remington  rifles,  2Eemington  carbines,  1  Bemington  shotgun,  2  revolvers; 
ammunition  captured,  94  rounds  Kemington,  8  romids  revolver;  stolen  animals 
recovered,  1  carabao. 

Bmffuet.— Aggr^ate  number  of  expeditions,  82;  milee  covered,  497;  arms  cap- 
tured, none;  ammunition  captured,  none;  stolen  animala  recovered,  2  carabaos. 

Bontoc.—Aggreg&te  numter  of  expeditions,  5j  miles  covered,  230;  arms  captured, 
1  Mauser  rifle,  1  Mauser  carbine,  1  Remington  nfle,  1  ReminSton  carbine,  1  sEotgun; 
ammunition  captured,  7  rounds  rifle,  IS  rounds  Mauser. 

Sutown.— AggK^te  number  of  expeditions,  88;  miles  covered,  3,145;  arms  cap- 
tured, 85  Remingtons,  6  Krags,  2  Wincbeeters,  2  Mausers,  4  shotguns,  18  revolvers; 
ammunition  captuted,  377  rounds  Remington,  50  rounds  Krag,  35  rounds  Mauser; 
stolen  animals  recovered,  17  carabaos,  1  horse;  other  property  recovered,  30  cords  of 
wood,  10  tenejas  of  tuba,  49  manops  of  nipa. 

Cagayan. — A^regate  number  of  exp^itions,  4;  miles  covered,  286;  arms  cap- 
tured, 4  Remington  rifles;  ammunition  captured,  none;  atolen  animals  recovered,  5 
carabaos;  other  property  recovered,  1  wat«h,  chain,  and  charm. 

Hocm  Norte. — Aggregate  numVier  of  expeditions  and  special  patrols,  123;  miles 
coWed,  4,513;  arms  captured,  2  Krs^s,  1  Mauser,  5  Remingtons,  10  revolvers,  1 
carbine,  4  shotguns;  ammunition  captured,  48  rounds  Krag,  43  rounds  Remington, 
17  rounds  revolver;  stolen  animals  recovered,  5  horses,  1  carabao. 

Hocos  Sur.—AmTegate  number  of  expeditions,  11;  miles  covered,  420;  arms  cap- 
tured, 1  Krag  carbine,  1  Spencer,  3  Flobert  riflee,  1  Sprii^field  sbotgun,  3  shotguns, 
7  revolvers;  ammnnition  captured,  110  rounds  rifle,  41  rounds  revolver;  stolen  ani- 
mals recovered,  20  native  ponies,  11  carabaos. 

Jsoiefa.— Aggregate  number  of  expeditions,  231;  miles  covered,  6,464;  arms  caji- 
tured,  1  Springflerd  rifle  (found),  4  Remington  rifles,  1  revolver;  ammunition  recov- 
ered, 75  roimda  Remington,  20  rounds  revolver;  stolen  animals  recovered,  1  carabao, 
1  horse;  other  property  recovered,  trunk  containing  jewelry,  clothing,  etc.,  valued 
at  $200  Mexican,  cai^  of  rice,  and  $24  in  United  States  stamps. 

Lepanlo. — Aggregate  number  of  expeditions,  none;  arms  captured,  none;  ammu- 
nition captured7ione;  stolen  animals  recovered,  none.  This  province  is  blessed  with 
barren  annals. 

Nuem  Ec^a. — A(!gres*'te  nunit>er  of  expeditions  not  given;  miles  covered,  I9|538; 
«rms  captured,  15  Remington  rifles,  I  United  States  magazine  rifle,  1  Mauser,  3  nfles, 

1  Colt  carbine,  1  WinchMter  carbine,  1  shotgun,  4  revmvers;  ammunition  captured, 
100  rounds  Remington,  30  rounds  Mauser;  stolen  animals  recovered,  21  carabaos,  1 
horse;  other  stolen  property  recovered,  postal  note  tor  $50,  wateh,  and  money. 

Nueva  Vmaya. — AggK^te  number  of  expeditions,  21;  miles  covered,  1,537;  aims 
captured,  none;  ammunition  captured,  none;  stolen  animals  recovered,  5  caratmos, 

2  American  horses,  1  native  pony;  other  property  recovered,  160  pounds  rice. 
Pampanga. — Aggregate  number  of  expeditions — have  had  no  special  expeditions, 

nothing  but  daily  patrols,  averaging  about  15  miles  per  day;  arms  captured,  12  Rem- 
ii^on  rifles,  5  Mausers,  2  Krags,  1  Japanese  rifle,  1  Springfield  rifle,  21  revolvers; 
ammunition  captured,  440  rounds  rifle,  187  rounds  revolver;  ^olen  animals  recovered, 
'43  carabaos,  3  x>onies. 

P(Mij?ostna»i. —Aggregate  number  of  expeditions,  60;  miles  covered,  2,200;  arms 
captured,  3  rifles,  9  revolvers,  4  cannon;  ammunition  captured,  ^  rounds  Remington, 
65  rounds  Mauser,  45  rounds  revolver,  6  cases  1-pound  rapid-fire  shells;  stolen  animals 
recovered,  6  horses,  17  carabaos;  other  pro]>erty  recovered,  1  insui^ent  seal,  insur- 
gent papersand  books,  48  pesos  illegal  subscriptions,  machinery  Manila  and  D^ypan 
Railway,  books  and  papers  belon^ng  U>  provindal  treasurer,  stolen  goods,  28  pesos, 
1  carromata  and  2  horses,  cloth  valued  at  300  pesos,  diamonds  and  gold  coin  valued 
at  2,000  pesos. 

BkoI. — Number  of  expeditions,  95;  miles  covered,  1,500;  arms  captured,  42  Reming- 
ton rifles,  20  shotguns,  3  Mausers,  8  revolvers,  1  Mannlicher  rifle,  1  Krag,  3  shotgnns; 
ammunition  captured,  281  rounds  Remington,  82  rounds  Mauser,  5  rounds  revolver, 
200  rounds  mixed  Remington,  Mauser,  and  revolver;  stolen  animals  recovered,  3 
carabaos,  3  horsee;  other  property  recovered,  1  earromata  and  harness. 

Tarlac. — Agpegate  number  of  expeditions,  169;  miles  covered,  6,292;  amis  cap- 
tured, 13  Remington  rifles,  1  Mauser,  12  revolvers,  8  shotguns;  ammunition  captured, 
111  rounds  rifle,  21  rounds  revolver;  stolen  animals  recovered,  11  horses,  93  carabaos; 
other  property  recovered,  ifi9  cash,  1  valise  containing  valuable  papers,  the  property 
of  Captain,  BaJth,  Twelfth  Infantry,  2  cases  surgical  instruments,  stolen  from  hospital 
at  Caloocan. 

rftiioTi. — Aggregate  number  of  expeditious,  none;  arms  captured,  none;  other  prop- 
erty recovered,  1  watch,  I  pwr  boots,  3  revolvers. 
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Zamhalet. — Aggregate  number  of  expeditions,  60;  mUes  covered,  2,288;  arma  cap- 
tured, 10  riflea;  11  revolvers,  5  shotguns;  ammuniiion  captured,  147  rounds  rifle,  10 
rounds  revolver;  stolen  animals  recovered,  2S  horses,  15  carabaos. 

Total  number  of  expeditions,  1,023;  total  number  of  miles  covered,  52,060;  total 
number  of  arms  captured,  251  rifles,  49  shotguns,  10  revolvers,  4  cannon;  total  num- 
ber of  rounds  of  ammunitJon  captured,  2,811  rifle,  354  revolver,  6  cases  1-pound  rapid- 
fire  shells;  total  number  of  stolen  animals  recovered,  247  carabaos,  12  head  of  cattle, 
113  horses. 
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Ol>MPHrai\G    THE     SErOND     DISTRICT,     PHILrPWNB     CuN^T 

1901,  TO  JiJL\  31,  1902 


„      ^  .  .      ^     ...._.,    ..     .ssofAlbay,! 

Camarinea,  Cavite,  Lagana,  Marinduque,  Mf^bate,  Farina,  Bomblon,  Sor»3gor_. 
Tayabas,  anii  includes  the  islands  of  Mindoro,  Marinduque,  Masbate,  Burias,  Ticao, 
Komblon,  Sibnyau,  Tablas,  Cuyo,  Calamianes,  Paragua,  and  Catanduanes. 

The  total  population  of  the  provinces  compriaii^  the  second  constabulary  district 
is  about  1,332,619.  The  total  number  of  conatabulary  at  present  organized  in  the 
district  is  1,519  (including  Cavite). 


The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  there  being  a  general  ran^  extending  down 
from  northern  Luzon  to  the  extreme  southern  ooaat,  foUowina;  the  contour  of  the 
island,  the  most  mountainous  portions  being  throt^h  Tayabas  ana  Camaiines  Nort«. 

There  are  three  active  volcanoes  in  eoutnem  Luzon,  viz,  Taal  in  Batangaa,  Mayon 
in  Albay,  and  Bulusan  in  Boraogon.  The  latter  has  within  the  last  two  months 
become  active,  after  having  been  dormant  for  a  great  many  years.  The  volcano 
Mayon,  in  Albay,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  cones  in  existence.  It  also 
has  a  veij  disastrous  record,  havii^  in  different  eruptions  destroyed  the  towns  of 
Cagsaua,  Badiao,  Malinao,  and  Libog,  burying  one  town  fCaasaua,  1814)  completely 
and  killing  over  2,200  persons.  Some  of  the  best  hemp  in  the  Philippines  is  grown 
upon  the  side  of  this  volcano.    All  the  islands  are  mountainous  in  the  interior. 

There  are  numerous  rivers,  only  one,  however,  the  Bicol,  in  Ambos  Camarines, 
being  navigable  by  light-draft  seagoii^  ships. 

The  laree  lakes  are  Taal,  or  Bombon,  in  Batangas,  Bato  and  Buhi  in  Ambos  Cama- 
rines, ana  Naujan  in  Mindoro. 

Between  the  ramifications  of  the  Cordilleras  or  mountain  chains  is  found  very  pretty 
stretches  of  rolling  land,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  rivers.  The  land,  whether 
level,  rolling,  or  extremely  hilly  and  mountainous,  is  very  rich. 


The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Tagalog,  Bicol,  and  Visayan,  although  Moros  inhabit 


the  Bonthem  portion  of  Paragua, 
number,  which  is  the  ruling  class 
and  in  a  great  many  instances  a 
abroad.     There  is  practically  no 


There  is  an  upper  class,  few,  comparatively,  i 
the  members  of  which  are  extensive  land  owners, 
e  educated  and  accomplished  and  have  traveled 
middle  class.    The  masses  are  the  poor  working 
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people,  who  are  uneducated  and  are  completely  under  the  control  of  the  claaa  flret 
mentioned. 

The  Ta^alogs  inhabit  exclusively  the  provinces  of  Cavite,  Batangaa,  Laguna,  Taya^ 
has,  Mannduque,  and  a  part  of  the  island  of  Mindoro.  They  are  the  shrewdest, 
most  inconstant,  dissatisfied,  and  troublesome  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  second  district. 
They  make  good  soldiers,  however,  and  once  well  imbued  with  the  American  idea  of 
straightforwardness  and  truthfulness,  they  become  very  trustworthy.  They  were  the 
leading  element  in  the  reeent  insurrection,  and  are  at  present  the  leading  element  in 
ladronism,  the  provinces  inhabited  by  them  being  the  worst  affected  at  present.  A 
great  number  of  Tagalogs  are  besprinkled  throughout  the  other  provinces,  some  in 
business  and  a  great  many  with  no  visible  means  of  support,  and  they  are  liked  and 
hated  accordingly  by  the  people  of  the  other  tribes  among  whom  they  have  come  to 

The  Bicol  is  the  next  strongest  tribe  in  the  district.  They  inhabit  the  provinces 
of  Ambos  Cainarines,  Albay,  Sorsc^on,  and  the  lai^  islsmd  of  Catanduanes,  and  are 
a  peace-loving,  industrious,  contented,  yet  brave  tribe,  and  have  a  generally  greatly  ■ 
pronounced  dislike  tor  their  brother,  the  Tagalog,  at  whose  door  mey  attribute  all 
their  losses  and  suffering  during  the  recent  insurrection.  Tfiis  feeling  is  intensified 
by  the  tact  that  the  insurgent  generals  in  the  Bicol  country  were  all  Tagalc^,  sent 
down  from  the  noriJi,  and  who,  with  hardly  an  exception,  taxed  and  extorted  money 
from  the  provincial  natives  in  a  very  scandalous  manner.  Their  country  was  rich, 
and  they  did  not  object  to  taxation,  although  they  were  not  well  represented,  but 
did  object  when  they  saw  that  most  of  their  money  did  not  find  its  way  into  the 
general  treasury,  but  rather  into  the  pockets  of  some  of  thegenerals,  whose  names  are 
held  b^  the  second  district  chief.  The  Bicol  people,  in  general,  are  very  much  satis- 
fied with  American  rule,  claiming  they  have  more  rights  and  privileges  now  than 
they  ever  before  dreamed  of  possessing. 

The  Visayans  occupy  the  provinces  of  Musbate,  Romblon,  and  Paragua  {Cuyo, 
Calamianes,  and  norm  Paragua) .  ThCT  are  a  very  similar  people  to  the  Bicol,  and 
their  language  resembles  the  Bicol.  They  are  better  workers  than  the  Tagalt^  or 
even  their  brother,  the  Bicol,  and  the  second  district  chief  is  glad  to  state  that  there 
is  no  lai^  band  of  ladrones  nor  trouble  of  serious  nature  in  any  of  the  Visayan  Prov- 

The  Moros  who  occupy  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  of  Paragua  are  very 
ordinary  Moros  who  embrace  the  Mohammedan  rel^on,  hut  they  are  of  a  much  less 
turbulent  class  than  their  brothers  in  the  south,  and  they  do  not  molest  the  other 
inhabitants  of  different  relieiouB  belief  on  the  island. 

There  are  several  wild  triDes  in  the  second  district,  the  most  notable  ot  which  are 
the  N^ritos  of  Mount  Isarog  and  Iriga,  in  Ambos  Camarines;  the  Manguianes  of 
Mindoro,  in  the  Mount  Halcon  district,  and  the  Tagbanoas,  who  live  in  the  settle- 
ments ot  Ihuahig,  Inagahuan,  Irabaun,  Mailigan,  Aburlan,  Apurahaun,  and  Napsa- 


Southern  Luzon,  as  well  as  most  of  the  islands  included  in  the  second  district,  is 
extremely  rich  in  natural  resources.  Vegetation  is  extraordinarily  rich  and  abun- 
dant. Excellent  timber  for  building  and  other  purposes  is  found  in  every  province, 
and  in  some  provinces  it  is  of  unknown  wealth,  Mindoro  especially  being  very  rich 

Fruits  of  almost  every  tropical  species  abound.  There  are  over  50  different  species. 
The  cocoanut  tree  is  the  most  important  of  the  family  of  palms,  and  from  it  alone 
the  native  obtains  so  many  things  of  daily  nse  that  he  could  almost  live  without 
everything  else.  Coffee  is  grown  to  a  great  extent  in  Batatas.  Rice,  tobacco,  cocoa, 
indigo,  sugar  cane,  pineapples,  etc.,  are  ^wn  extensively  in  different  parts. 

Hemp,  however,  is  the  real  wealth  <m  southern  Luzon  and  of  the  Philippines. 
Nowhere  is  it  grown  and  nowhere  does  it  thrive  more  prolific  than  in  southern 
Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands.  Albay  bas  the  largest  output  of  hemp,  although 
the  finest  fiber  comes  from  the  island  of  Mannduque.  It  is  grown  to  a  great  extent, 
however,  in  all  the  southernmost  proviuces  and  islands.  The  raising  of  cattle  on,the 
islands  of  Mastiate,  Tieao,  and  Burias  has  received  a  setback  through  inroads  made 
by  rinderpest,  and  this  industry  has  been  somewhat  abandoned. 

Large  deposits  of  coal  have  been  found  in  southern  Camarines,  the  island  of 
Bataan,  Albay,  and  in  Sorsc^on.  It  also  exists  in  Mindoro  to  a  lai^e  extent.  Iron 
is  found  in  North  Camarines  and  copper  in  Tayabas,  Ambos  Camarines,  and  Albay. 
The  most  notable  gold  mines  to  be  found  in  the  Philippinec  are  at  the  towns  of 
Mambulao,  Faracali,  and  Sabog.  in  North  Camarines,  where  lead  is  also  found.  Great 
deposits  of  fine  marble  are  foiiinl  on  the  island  of  Bomliloji. 
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There  have  been  several  epidemics,  which  have  destroyed  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  dur- 
ing tlie  past  year,  the  most  serioua  of  which  were  the  rinderpest,  which  destroyed  tlie 
cattle,  and  the  surra,  which  attacked  the  horses.  The  islands  of  Masbate,  Ticao,  and 
Bnrias  were  almost  entirely  given  over  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  hut  the  rinderpest  has 
entirely  denuded  them.  It  also  worked  great  havoc  in  southern  Luzon,  where  it 
killed  nearly  all  the  carabaoa,  as  well  as  the  wild  deer  in  the  mountains.  Rutse. 
rdaing  formerly  flourished  in  the  provinces  of  Batangas  and  Arabos  Camarines,  but 
tlie  surra  stripped  these  provinces  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  b^  stated  hardly 
40  native  ponies  are  left  in  the  whole  province  of  Ambos  Camarines. 

The  dreaded  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  all  provinces  of  the  second  district, 
excepting  only  Albay,  Sorai^^>n,  Eomblon,  and  Paragua.  It  waa  kept  out  of 
Albay  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Governor  Bettg,  who  instituted  a  strict  quarantine 
and  maintained  a  ahotgnn  cordon  Isetween  Albay  and  Ambos  Camarines,  where  the 

'"'""''"  had  gained  a  strong  foothold.    At  present  t' —  '■'■"  ■" -"='-■  ■"—'- 

nd  the  cases  do  not  appear  to  be  of  such  a  e 
.  that  within  another  month  it  will  entirely 


The  future  ouUook  tor  southern  Luzon  and  the  adjacent  islands  comprising  the 
second  district  is  very  promising.  The  people  of  most  of  the  provinces  have  settled 
down  to  peaceful  pursuits  and  enjoy  the  protection,  advantages,  and  just  government 
rendered  them  by  the  existing  r^me.  Also  the  people  of  the  more  turbulent  and 
unruly  provinces  are  beginning  to  see  the  futility  of  eternal  petty  strife  among  them- 
selves and  with  the  constituted  government  and  are  beginning  to  follow  the  example 
displayed  by  their  more  contented  brothers. 

In  some  of  the  province  where  the  political  situation  has  been  somewhat  doubt- 
ful up  to  the  present  time,  there  has  arisen  dissension  among  the  discontent^  fac- 
tions themselves,  caused  by  jealousy  and  rivalry,  and  when  their  attentions  have 
been  diverted  to  each  other  they  have  neglected  somewhat  their  machinations 
against  the  existing  government,  the  fairness  of  which  has  continually  been  growing 
more  and  more  apparent,  whether  opposed  or  not,  during  the  past  short  year. 

The  second  district  chief  believes  he  is  safe  in  the  prediction  that  there  never 
again  can  be  another  general  inaurrec^tion  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  Philippines  Petty  chiefs  will,  without  doubt,  at  divers  times 
and  in  different  localities  during  the  next  two  years  or  more,  start  small  insurrections 
of  their  own,  but  a  concei-ted  movement  of  a  serious  nature  can  not  be  made.  The 
fact  alone  that  the  government  has  a  great  abundance  of  friends  among  the  natives 
who  would  strongly  oppose  this,  precludes  its  culmination.  Also  the  people  of  dii- 
feient  localities  have  dissensions  among  themselves  which  have  been  made  more 
bitter  duriiyt  the  late  insurrection. 

The  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  will  reach  a  state  during  the  next  two 
years  never  dreamed  of  by-the  FUipino  people;  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  realize 

There  should  be  a  first-class  railroad  running  from  Manila  down  into  the  hemp 
district  as  far  as  Sorsogon.  This  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  hemp  industry, 
in  which  lies  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  It 
would  also  be  a  great  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the  people  and  wotud  result  a  mag- 
nifieent  investment  for  the  corporation  which  places  it. 

The  outlook  for  the  constabulary  is  especially  flattering  and  gratifying.  In  the 
short  time  which  has  passed  since  the  passage  ol  the  law  authonaing  the  oi^niia- 
tion  of  the  constabulary,  forces  have  been  organized  in  every  province  of  the  second 
district  and  have  taken  over  the  work  from  the  military  of  keeping  these  provinces 
in  a  state  of  pacification.  This  proved  a  hard  task  soon  after  insurrection  had  ceased 
in  some  of  the  moro  turbulent  sections,  but  the  constabulary  force,  although  new  and 
untrained  in  the  extreme  and  recruited  greatly  from  ex-insurgents  themselves,  met 
those  conditions  with  such  efficiency  and  viio  as  to  even  escel  previous  expectations 
and  entirely  shatter  the  doubtsof  any  who  had  previously  looked  askance  at  the  idea 
of  BO  quickly  organizing  a  lai^  native  military  police  to  whom  would  be  intrusted 
the  peace  of  the  inlands  whUe  yet  armed  insurrection  was  in  distance. 

Organized  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  needs  ot  a  semimililary  force  that  could 
be  at  instant  call  of  the  civil  authorities,  it  has,  during  the  short  year  just  passed, 
demonstrated  ita  efficiency^  under  very  trying  conditions  to  the  greatest  satisfaction 
of  its  organizers  and  reflecting  the  ereatest  of  credit  on  its  chief  under  whose  verv 
able  direction  this  had  been  possible.  It  has  passed  the  probationary  period  with 
great  honor  and  oredit,  and  has  as  well  entered  on  a  career  of  incalculable  usefulness. 
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THE  CONSTABULARY. 

The  oiganization  o£  the  constabularly  in  the  second  district  was  began  early  in  the 
month  of  Ai^us-t.  The  second  district  was  defined  in  Orders  No.  49,  headguarters 
Philippine  conetabulariy,  October  14,  1901,  being  constituted  of  the  provinces  of 


o  command  the  district.  Later  iri  the  month  the  provinces  of  Batangas,  Laguna, 
and  Paragoa  were  admitted  into  the  second  district. 

Organization  prc«reHBed  very  rapidly  under  the  assistant  chief,  Taylor,  mho  con- 
tinued to  command  the  district  until  March  1,  1902,  when  he  was  relieved  by  the 
foorth  assistant  chief,  Jesae-8.  Garwood,  who  is  at  present  in  command. 

The  constabulary  from  the  very  start  were  compelled  to  tsik^  the  field  hefore  they 
were  uniformed  or  their  equipment  complete,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  aee  how  cheer- 
fully the  men  did  their  duty  under  very  adverse  circumstances. 

The  different  campaigns  are  given  under  the  headings  ot  the  provinces  in  which 
they  occurred.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  campaign  m  Sorsogon  a^inst 
the  fanatic  Oolache  and  his  followers,  which  resulted  in  the  total  dismemberment  of 
their  organization  and  the  capture  of  Colache  himself  and  nearly  all  his  men.  Great 
credit  for  the  sacceesful  end  of  this  campaign  is  due  the  governor  of  Sorsogon,  Sefior 
Bernardino  Monreal,  who  exerted  his  every  effort  in  tne  aid  of  Senior  Ins^ctor 
Nevill  of  liie  constabulary,  who,  with  this  aid,  put  an  end  to  Oolache'a  rebelhon  ii 
a  very  short  campaign.  This  goes  to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  in  any  province 
having  a  native  governor  who  gives  his  earnest  support  to  law  and  order  in  an 
emeigency. 

The  oi^mization  and  subsequent  events  in  the  different  provinces  during  the  year 
is  given  below  by  provinces: 


[IneluaiQg  Island  Catonduanejt.] 

Organized  per  act  122,  A^ril  26,  1901;  governor,  A.  TJ.  Betta;  inhabitants,  Bicola; 
area,  about  1,590  square  miles;  population,  about  183,326;  towns,  29;  barrios,  200; 
capital,  Albay. 


Station. 

Strength, 

InapeetorCollett(S.I.) 

Total  in  province:  Inspectors,  6 


Oi^anization  of  the  constabulary  in  this  province  was  begun  August  19,1901,  when 
First-class  Inspector  Jesse  8.  Garwood  was  ordered  to  that  province,  accompanied 
by  Third-class  Inspectors  Harrison  0.  Fletcher  and  Robert  J.  Jahn.  Iiat«r,  Fourth- 
class  Inspector  Satumino  Nery  was  appointed  and  assigned  to  that  province. 

The  province  was  immediately  divided  into  four  subdistricta  by  Inspector  Gar- 
wood, who  took  command  of  the  first  subdi  strict  himself,  and  assignedT  Inspectors 
Fletcher,  Jahn,  and  Nery  to  command  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  subdistricts, 
respectively. 

This  province  is  one  of  the  moat  peaceful  in  the  district.  The  people,  as  a  rule,  are 
friendly,  and  are  disposed  to  help  the  constabuWy  whenever  possible. 

The  bands  of  Sana  and  Ola  represent  the  ladrone  element,  but  they  have  been 
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i  such  an  extent  that  they  arp  not  Lomimtting  any 

fn  the  month  of  Fehroary  of  this  year  six  membera  of  the  eonstahulari  of  this 
province,  stationed  at  Polangui,  while  out  on  patrol,  went  o\er  the  border  into  the 
province  of  Ambos  Camarines,  and  in  the  bEurtio  of  San  Vincents,  under  guise  of 
searching  for  la<lrone9,  took  jewelry  and  money  from  the  inhabitanta  They  were 
promptly  arrested  by  Inspector  Jahn,  who  turned  them  over  for  trial  in  Camarines 
Sur.    They  were  sentenced  by  Judge  Carson  to  serve  from  one  to  ten  years 

A  circular  order,  setting  forth  the  above  offense  and  the  sentences,  was  promul- 
gated from  theae  headquarters,  translated  into  Spanish,  and  duplicate  copies  mailed 
to  each  senior  inspector,  who  was  instructed  to  nave  the  order  translated  into  the 
dialect  spoken  in  nis  r^on,  and  read  to  each  separate  detachment  of  constabulary 
in  his  province  at  thJee  consecutive  roil  calls.  In  this  manner  all  members  of  the 
constabulary  in  the  second  district  have  been  made  acquiunted  with  the  consequences 
of  Uiis  abuse  committed  by  its  members,  and  it  haa  undoubtedly  had  the  effect 
desired. 

Several  officers  who  had  surrendered  with  General  Belarmino,  afterwards  took  to 
the  hills  again,  among  them  Oommandantes  Toledo,  Ola,  Saculo,  Bidar,  Espada. 
The  first,  Toledo,  and  the  last  two  named,  Bidar  and  Espada,  liave  been  recaptured, 
together  with  Mariano  Guriba,  an  ex-captain.  These  are  awaiting  trial  by  the  court 
^f  first  instance. 


Organized  per  act  123,  April  27,  lyOl;  governor,  James  Rosa,  Mareli  3,  1902;  inhab- 
itants, Bicola  and  Negritos;  area,  about3,092equare  miles;  population,  about 209,000; 
towns,  44;  barrios,  180;  capital,  Nueva  Caceres. 

CoMlahulary  garrisons. 
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brooch.  273  KemlngtoD  empty  Hliells,  91  Mauser  empty  shells,  3d  cabunos  rice. 

Organization  of  the  constabulary  in  thip  province  was  begun  on  September  1, 1901, 
by  FiTst-Class  Inspector  E.  8.  Luthi.  He  was  succeeded  October  3  by  First-CIaas 
Inspector  Samuel  D.  Crawford,  who  was  transferred  to  Bafangaa  September  4,  1901, 
and  Second-Class  Inspector  George  K.  Armstrong,  who  was  promoted  to  first-lass 
inspector  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  that  province.  He  is  still  senior  inspector 
ana  has  brought  the  constabulary  of  his  province  to  an  exeellent  state  of  efficiency. 

The  natives  of  Ambos  Camarines  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  4,000  carabaos,  over 
1,000  head  of  cattle,  and  nearly  all  their  horses  hy  pest~  This  was  a  hard  blow  to 
them,  as  Camarines  is  mostly  devoted  to  the  raising  of  rice,  and  the  people  of 
necessity  depend  upon  their  cattle  for  tilling  the  soil. 

The  peacetulness  of  the  inhabitants  has  made  it  possible  for  the  senior  inspector  to 
devote  considerable  time  to  drill,  etc.,  and  his  men  have  become  very  ])roficient. 
When  the  constabulary  started  organizing  in  this  province  the  military  occupied  17 
towns.    At  present  they  occupy  but  2. 

The  moat  dissatisfied  element  in  the  nrovince  has  been  the  non-Christian  tribe  of 
Negritos  of  Mount  Isarog  and  Iriga  districts.  A  conference,  however,  has  been 
brought  with  their  headmen,  and  arrangements  made  whereby  they  have  agreeii 
to  present  themselves  to  the  governor  with  a  view  to  bettering  their  condition?. 
The  chief  of  the  tribe,  Andong,  lives  on  Mount  Iriga,  and  wUl  probably  he  made 
the  first  presidente  of  the  new  pueblo  which  it  is  contSnplated  givii^  to  the  N^ritos. 
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The  chief  haa  promieed  to  cooperate  with  the  autboritiea  and  to  be  responsible 
for  ihe  good  behavior  of  his  tribe.  These  Negritos  were  always  considered  outlaws 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  who  made  repeated  raids  upon  them,  carrying  away  their 
children,  etc.,  to  serve  as  vaeeala.  ,     ,    .   ,  .     ■  -  . 

The  future  of  the  province  is  thought  to  be  exceptionally  bright,  as  it  is  very  rich 
in  natural  resources  and  many  American  investors  are  directing  their  attention  there. 


0»^aniKed,  per  att  126,  May  21,  1901;  governor,  Simon  Luz,  June  23,  1902;  inhab- 
itants, '^galog;  area,  about  1,154  square  miles;  population,  about  212,192;  towns, 
22;  barrios,  520;  capital,  Batangas. 


Total  in  priivluce:  Inapeatora,  *;  enliated  men,  158.    Autliofiiid  enlislM  strength,  li 


This  province  has  been  fonnd  in  the  past  to  be  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  unruly 
of  any  of  the  provinces  of  this  district.  It  ia  hopedj  as  present  conditions  indicate, 
that  a  complete  change  for  the  better  has  come.  Civil  government  was  first  estab- 
lished May  2,  1901,  but  on  June  17,  1901,  after  only  having  been  a  little  over  two 
months  under  civil  rule,  it  was  reverted  to  military  government,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued and  persistent  turbulence  of  the  inhabitania,  who  did  not  seem  to  desire  or 
appreciate  law  and  order. 

On  June  23  last  Batangas  was  again  turned  over  to  the  civil  government,  the 
military  under  General  BeU  having  administered  a  severe  lesson  to  the  insurrec- 
tionary element  and  eliminated  from  the  province  all  semblance  of  armed  insurrection 
and  ladroniem. 

During  the  military  operations,  First-Olass  Inspector  Samuel  D.  Crawford,  Inspectors 
Charles  C.  Richmond,  Frank  S.  McHeill,  and  a  corja  of  secret  service  men  were  on 
special  duty  with  the  military. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  province  to  civil  rule,  Inspector  Crawford  began  organizing 
the  constabulary,  which  is  now  doing  excellent  service  against  the  Imnds  of  ladrones 
who  slip  back  and  forth  over  the  bonier  of  Cavite.  Lf^una,  and  Tayabas. 

During  the  recent  cholera  epidemic  which  attacked  the  province  very  severely  the 
constabmary  contracted  the  disease  in  their  quarters,  but  through  the  efforts  of  the 
senior  inspector  the  disease  was  overcome.  Not,  however,  until  it  had  caused 
the  death  of  12  of  the  constabulary  men.  Inspector  Crawford  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  efficient  manner  in  which,  by  sanitary  methods  and  personal  superviaion, 
"       "  '   '    i  personally  with  his  men  until  the  last  vestige 


. J, ... lo  apparent  disaffection  in  Batangas.     The  following 

is  qnoted  from  one  of  the  reports  of^the  senior  inspector: 

' '  The  activity  in  house  building,  repair  of  hedges,  fences,  and  other  environments, 
the  esl^nsive  cultivation  and  planting  of  fields  and  gardens,  the  general  industry 
throughout  the  province^  the  renewal  of  commercial  pursuits,  the  harmonious  admin- 
istration of  civil  affairs  in  the  pueblos  and  barrios  would  all  imply  to  the  strancer 
that  the  civil  government  had  never  been  suspended  in  this  province.  Principales 
and  property  holders,  who,  a  few  months  since  were  sitting  idly  awaitii^  the  tide  of 
aff^ra,  or  who  were  secretly  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  American  Government,  are 
all  now  actively  engaged  in  nnnting  for  their  old  workmen,  or  are  seeking  new  ones  to 
till  their  long-neglected  estates,  or  for  carpenters  to  buUd  new  houses  or  repair  their 
old  ones. 

"  From  the  expressions  from  the  leading  minds  amoi^  the  FUipinos  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  comprehensive  appreciation  of  the  character  and  intentions  of  the 
Americans  among  the  natives.  It  may  be  admitted  in  sincerity  that  the  true  character 
of  the  Filipino  has  not  been  fully  understood  in  the  past.  Their  many  finer  qualities 
have  been  obscured  by  insurrectory  unrest,  and  as  the  latter  disappears  the  best 
traits  stand  out  in  agreeable  contrast  with  former  relations.  It  is  dailj'  in  evidence 
in  the  province  that  old-time  distrust  and  hatred  are  disappearing,  and  in  their  place 
sentiments  of  confidence  and  respect  are  daily  manifestii^  themselves.  An  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  steadfastn^s  of  the  American  policy  in  this  province  has  set- 
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tied  the  rerfainty  in  the  minds  of  the  native  of  the  tenure  of  the  United  State". 
Government  here. 

'The  part  taken  by  the  army  in  the  estabhahment  of  the  civil  afiaire  of  the 
various  pueblos  and  barrios  will  certainly  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by  tlie 
thou'^and?  who  have  been  so  greatly  benefited  and  protected.  Every  power  of 
authoutj"  aiiil  of  nature  and  excellent  judgment  has  been  exerted  by  the  military 
authorities  to  develop  good  government  and  fair  dealings  between  native  officials  an.! 
the  people  The  natives  in  this  province  have — and  for  the  flrst  time— an  idea  of 
ofBcial  hone'^ty  as  they  see  itexempliiied  in  the  every  act  of  the  United  States  ariDy 
officer  who  has  had  close  relations  with  the  people." 

The  most  active  liulrone  organizationB  exist  in  the  sections  adjacent  to  the  Cavils 
line,  in  the  l^ake  Taal  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Looc,  and  Tumalin  in  the  west,  ani' 
in  the  San  Juan  and  Lobmlistricls.  More  arms  have  been  captured  and  surrenderee 
than  were  originally  chained  to  the  iosuigente  of  the  province. 


Organized  per  act  1S8,  June  II,  IflOI;  governor,  Mariajio  Trias,  March  4,  1902 
inhabitants,  Tagalog;  area,about 460squaremilee;  population, about  142,172;  towns. 
22;  barrios,  108;  capital,  Bacoor. 

C'onstabulari/  garriscms. 
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Total  In  province  Inipectois  10  enlisted  i 
ETpeditiom  2   miles  coi  ered  727   engage] 

laws captuiTiJ   i6     Armscaptured— riflea,2ai;  revi. 

rounds  rifle   B.1O  rounds  reTolver     Stocee  captured, 

caraboas.  10  horses 


213.    Authorized  enlLiled  strength,  225. 

9, 12:  outlaws  killed,  ^9;  outlaws  woctnded,  G4;  out- 


..OOClcaiiaiioerlce! 


Is  recovered,  4) 


First  class  Inspector  ThomaB  I.  Mair  oi^anized  the  constabulary  in  this  province, 
and  was  senior  inspector  until  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  new  province  of 
Leponto-Bontoc  when  Inspector  Knauber  was  assigned  as  senior  inspector. 

in  the  month  of  January,  while  Assistant  Chief  Taylor  was  still  in  command  of  the 
second  district,  and  during  his  temporary  absence  in  Tavabas,  a  peculiar  state  of 
affMra  developed  in  Cavite  and  Captain  Baker  took  charge  01  operations.  Conditions 
have  ^witly  improved;  voltmteers  have  been  organized  by  Governor  Trias  to  aid  the 
constabulary,    A  full  report  will  be  made  by  Captain  Baker,  who  is  still  in  chai^. 


.  _„.. .  _  . .  ,  .  act  424,  July  1,  1902;  governor,  Juan  Oailles;  inhabitants,  Tagalog; 
area  about  684  square  miles;  population  about  177,200;  towns,  28;  barrios,  495;  capi- 
tal, Satit»  Cruz. 

Constahulnry  garrisonit. 


Station. 

commanded  by- 

.  Streugtti. 

Inspector  Sorcn 

t                    48 

[uingtona,  11  Mauser*,  27  Khotguns, " 
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uty.    Inspector  Sorenaon  and  a  number  of  eacret  a 
n  duty  with  the  military  ii   "^  "  ^-    -  »-- 


___ _i  had,  howeyet,  been 

n  the  province  for  some  months  previous,  and  had  ren- 
dered very  excellent  service. 

Present  conditions  in  Laguna  are  good.  There  is  no  dissatisfied  element  in  this 
province,  only  smaU  bands  ot  ladronea  representing  the  criminal  class  who  did  not 
surrender  for  fear  of  being  held  for  crimes  previously  committed.  Although  one  of 
the  last  provinces  to  come  under  the  civil  government  it  is  hoped  that  by  coopera- 
tion ot  the  governor  with  the  constabulary,  Laguna  will  now  be  kept  free  from  serious 
disturbances. 


HARINDUQUX. 


[rneluding  tt 


TJ.] 


Ot^anized  per  act  125,  May  1,  1901;  governor,  Ricardo  Paras,  March  3,  1902- 
inhabitants,  Tagalc^;  area,  about  288  square  miles  (Marinduque  proper) ;  area  of 
Mindoro,  about  4,050  square  miles;  population,  about  66,000;  towns,  6;  barrios,  96; 
capital,  Boac. 

ComtaMUary  garrisont. 


Station. 

Commanded  by— 

Strength. 

Boat 

GasBn  " 
Santa  Cmz 

InspecWr  Gnfflths 
Se'cgeant 

32 

Total  In  province  Insptclnrt  2  en 
Expeditions  and  patrols.  5T»  miles 
arms  captured, '■  ■• — - — ' "■—  ' 


voTds,  2  revolvers,  II  bi 


MauEer  rifle,  12  Ktag 


y  reooveiecl,  11  web  belts,  i  field  c( 


27  roimda  levolvet,  ISO 

The.  organieation  of  the  constabnlaTy  of  Marinduquewae  begun  by  Second-class 
Inspector  Thomas  Embry,  September  25, 1901.  He  was  relieved  October  9,  by  Third- 
class  Inspector  John  B.  Schuetz,  who  viaa  in  turn  relieved  by  Second-class  Inspector 
15.  L.  Smith,  on  December  31,  1901.  Inspector  Smith  was  ass^ed  to  the  province 
of  Tayabas  in  April  and  was  relieved  as  senior  inspector  of  Marinduque  by  Third- 
class  Inspector  H.  J.  Brown.  On  June  30,  First-class  Inspector  Richard  H.  Griffith, 
the  present  senior  inspector,  took  chai^. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1902,  25  rifles  were  found  hidden  away  in  the  hills  and 
guarded  by  two  ex-ireurgent  soldiers.  These  rifles  were  found  by  Inspector  Schuet?. 
Inspector  Smith  made  a  thorough  investigation  which  resulted  in  the  arrest  ot  the 
clerln  of  the  court  of  first  inet^ce,  an  ex-colonel  of  insui^ents  named  Maximo  Abad, 
he  being  implicated  the  deepest,  and  Pedro  Lardizabal,  an  ex-major  of  insurgents, 
Ramon  Kevilla,  Victor  Eevilia,  and  Estanislao  Ferfiia,  ex-insurgent  soldiers,  and  the 
presidente  of  Torrijos,  Lucio  Quinto.  Inspector  Smith  had  a  very  difficult  time  in 
getting  evidence  aginst  these  men,  as  all  the  natives  seemed  to  be  impeding  every 
effort  of  his,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  preferred  counter  chains  against  him. 
However,  all  of  those  arrested  were  convictM  by  the  court  ot  first  instance  and 
received  sentences  of  from  one  to  ten  years  for  sedition. 

Conditions  at  present  are  very  good  in  Marinduque  and  will  probably  remain  so. 
The  cuihtary  have  been  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  island. 


pneludlng  the  islands  oi  Tieao  and  Buriaa.) 

Oi^anized  per  act  105,  March  18,  1901;  governor,  Bonifacio  Serrano;  inhabitants, 
Visayans;  area,  about  511  square  miles;  population,  about  28,061;  towns,  10;  barrios, 
15;  capital,  Masbate. 

Conslabulory  ga/rrisons. 


stations. 

Con, 

nanded  bj- 

Strenjth. 

.n,pcelorGros.n, 

* 

Inspector  Heater 

Total  in  provinee:  Inspectois,  3;  enlisted  men,  1 
Expeditions  end  patrols,  94;  miles  ooyeted.  8,03i 
19;  arms  captured,  uonej  ammunition  captured,  n 


junded  2;  captured, 


:,  CJOO' 


.gle 
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The  first  senior  inspector,  W.  P.  Barber,  arrived  in  Masbate  September  1,  19'>I. 
He  was  relieved  by  Second-claas  Inspector  Otta  Mai"shall,  October  15, 1901.  Inspee'  or 
Marsliall  was  relieved  as  senior  inspector  April  8,  1902,  by  Second-class  Inspec  or 
Christian  Crossman. 

Conditions  in  this  province  are  very  gaod.  Tiie  people  are  very  friendly  and  latv- 
abidii^.  Melchore  de  la  Cruz  and  a  following  of  nine  men,  all  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, unarmed,  are  in  hiding  in  the  mountains  of  Palanas.  They  are  not  acti'  e, 
except  at  intervals,  when  they  kill  a  carabao  for  food,  but  spend  most  of  their  tli  le 
evading  the  authorities.     The  crime  for  which  these  men  are  hiding  was  the  murdi  r, 


a  moat  revolting  manner,  of  a  Spanish  family  living  in  the  barrio  of  Naro  of  t 
lowu  of  Palanas,  in  August,  1900.  Since  that  date  the  joilitarv  captured,  tried  1  v 
military  commission,  and  hung  four  of  the  gang.  One  was  killed  by  the  conatabu la  y 
while  resisting  arrest,  and  two  more,  who  were  captured  by  the  eonatabutary;  ha  "e 
been  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and  at  present  are  awaiting  execution  • ! 
sentence. 

Thirty-nine  men  under  Inspector  Hester  served  with  great  credit  in  Leyte  duri.  ig 
the  recent  campaign  there  under  Major  Taylor. 

The  military  have  been  entirely  withdrawn  from  Masbate, 


pncludlng  the  lalenda  of  Calamianea  and  Cuyo.J 

Organized  per  a<t  422  June  23,  1902;  governor,  Ca])1ain  Phillips,  Tenth  Unite ! 
States  Infantry  inhabitants  Visayans  and  Moros;  area,  about  6,630  square  mile  ; 
popuktion  50  000   towni  i   barrios,  10;  capital,  Ouyo. 

Conslabtdary  garrisons. 


.. 

commandeil  b\— 

Stnnfcth 

AracPli 
Tay»j 

Inspector  Boren 
Corporal 

] 

Oi^anization  of  the  constabulary  in  this  province  was  begmi  by  Third-class  Inspecto 
Lemuel  C.  Boren,  on  March  1, 1902.  He  nad  been  in  the  province,  however,  render 
ing  aid  to  the  militai^  since  December  26,  1901. 

There  is  no  ladroniam  whatever  in  the  province,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  o 
two  lately  different  tribes,  the  people  of  Ouyo,  Oalamianes  Islands,  and  Northeri 
Par^iua  being  Visayans,  whOe  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Paragua  are  Moros.  \' 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  is  no  contention  whatever  between  these  people.  I: . 
Paragua  there  is  also  the  small  semicivilized  tribe  of  Ti^banoas. 

The  people  of  Ouyo  are  probably  the  most  pronounced  "  American istas  "  in  thi 
archipelt^i;o. 

It  IS  a  matter  of  history  that  when  the  Spaniards  left  the  island,  tellii^  the  native; 
that  the  Americana  were  coming  to  dominate  over  them,  they  received  the  news  witt 
a  great  deal  of  internal  satisfaction,  and  immediately  orgamzed  among  themselves  ! 
provisional  American  government  and  awaited  the  advent  of  the  Americans.  Tin 
latter  were  a  little  slow  in  coming,  however,  and  one  day  three  or  four  proas,  loadei 
with  Tagalogs,  sailed  into  the  Bay  of  Cuyo.    They  were  armed  with  about  flfteei 


Remington  rifles  and  immediately  began  the  oivanizatjou  of  a  provincial  insui^ii' 
government.  The  native  Cuyanos  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  insurgent  governmen 
ofBcials,  and  made  life  so  uncomfortable  for  them  that  theysailedaway  Miaiuin  thei 
proas.  Then  the  Americans  came,  and  when  they  did  come,  tliey  founa  the  Ameri 
can  flag  flying  and  a  reception  committee  on  shore  to  receive  them.  The  Ctiyanoi 
were  overly  pleased  because  they  claimed  an  order  had  been  issued  by  the  insurgen 
government  that  a  descent  should  be  made  on  Cujo  without  delay,  with  the  objec 
of  burning  the  town  and  bringing  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  under  subjection. 

On  the  recent  inspection  trip  of  the  second  distnet  chief  to  Cuyo  he  visited  th< 
schools  and  found  present  over  400  pupils  The  comparatively  small  population  of 
the  town  makes  this  remarkable  Alost  of  the  older  scholars  speak  English  very 
well.     They  tell  stories  to  each  other  lu   Tn^lish   smg  ^ong^  m  English,  and  are 


CiOo^Ie 
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>'ery  enthueiastic.  The  older  peopli 
idcfresBed  to  almost  aii>-  native  in  t 
intelligent  answer  in  English. 


towns  attend  night  Bcbools,  and  a  word 
ta  of  Coyo  will  be  generally  met  with  a 


Tbis  ^te'^oi  satisfection  ifaa  been  ereatly  created  by  the  provincial  governor, 
Captain  Phillips,  of  the  Tenth  U.  8.  Infantry,  mho  has  resided  with  the  Cuyaona 
almost  continually  since  the  American  occupation. 


Organized  per  a<^  104,  March  18,  1901;  governor,  Francisco  Sana,  March  3,  1902; 
inhabitants,  Viaayans;  area,  about  135  square  miles;  population,  about  38,000;  towns 
10;  barrios,  5;  capital,  Bomblon. 

GonstabuUiTy  garrisons. 


Station. 

Commanded  by- 

Strength. 

^ 

I,  tjuo:  aims  lyLptureu,  j  utrmiui^L^ui  riuui,  i  s 
mmunltioii  captured,  60  roonds  Manser  s,i 


Leon  J.  Pelle,  who  le  at  pret 

Conditions  in  this  province  are  very  good.  The  people  i 
The  military  have  been  entirely  withdrawn.  There  are  i 
constabulary  axe  very  efficient. 


ved  on  June  21  by  Firet-claea  Ii 


Organized  per  act  124,  April  30,  1901;  governor,  Bernardino  Monreal,  March  3, 
1902;  inhabitants,  Bicola;  area,  about  786  square  miles;  population,  about  99,950; 
towns,  19;  barrios,  100;  capital,  Sorsogon. 

CbnstofritJxrj/  garrisons. 


Stauot.. 

Con 

mftiidea  bj— 

Strength. 

sn 

InepeclorNeviU 

DspeetoTs,  6;  enlisted  men 


3  rounds  shotgun,  10  rounds  revolver. 


ured,  360 


On  Aagust  30,  1901,  First-Class  Inspector  WiUred  Tumbull  arrived  in  the 
province  and  began  organizing  the  constabulary.  He  was  relieved  in  December, 
1901 ,  by  First-Class  Insi)ectoT  Harvey  P.  NeviU,  who  is  the  present  senior  inspector. 

At  the  time  Inspector  Nevill  took  command  Francisco  de  la  Cruz  had  started 
his  own  private  revolution  and  was  maMng  the  province  very  uncomfortable.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  he  and  most  of  his  followers  were  captured. 

The  Colache  campaign. — The  Colacbe  campaign  was  very  successful.  I  give 
below  an  extract  m>m  the  report  of  Inspector  Nevill.  which  sets  forth  in  detail 
the  operations  from  the  beginning  to  the  end: 

"  I  take  the  liberty  of  inolnding  the  wori  of  the  past  Irwo  months  in  this  report 
for  the  following  reasons,  namely;  The  months  of  April  and  May  were  bnsy  ones 
for  the  constabulary  of  this  province,  as  I  was  during  this  time  condnctiag  a 
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campaign  against  a  fanatical  organization  known  as  Anting  Anting,  commanded 
by  one  Antonio  Colaobe.  The  end  of  April  fonnd  the  work  unfinished,  and  the 
senior  inspector  with  all  other  inspectors  in  the  field.  The  district  chief  had  been 
informed  from  time  to  time  by  wii'e  of  the  progress  of  the  campaign  and  the 
existing  conditions  and  circnmstances  pertaining  thereto  and  for  the  pressing 
need  for  my  continued  presence  in  the  field. 

"In  my  report  of  March  31  I  related  the  circumstances  of  the  capture  and  mnr- 
der  of  the  municipal  police  of  Bolusan,  which  occnrred  on  March  30.  I  at  once 
ordered  Inspector  Swann  to  proceed  to  Bulnsan  with  twenty  men  and  instilnite  » 
close  search  for  the  band,  but  he  had  anticipated  my  order  and  ajrived  in  Enlusa  i 
on  the  31st.  After  three  days'  work  in  the  hills  of  that  vicinity  he  was  convince' ; 
that  he  was  not  confronted  by  a  mere  band  of  outlaws,  but  that  the  people  of  thsi 
entire  section  on  the  eastern  coast  were  pitted  against  him,  those  not  afitnall  r 
under  arms  were  rendering  every  assistance  possible  to  the  Anting  Anting,  anf . 
he  so  advised  me. 

"  It  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  a  hostile  body  of  this  proportion  could  organ- 
ize and  virtually  take  charge  of  a  section  of  the  province  without  the  knowledj  e 
of  the  authorities,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  it  has  now  been  demonstrate  1 
on  two  different  occasions  in  this  province,  that  it  can  oe  done.  Last  year  De  1 1 
Cruz  had  400  men  in  the  field  before  any  of  the  authorities,  military  or  civi  , 
knew  that  trouble  was  at  hand,  and  Colache  acconaplished  tje  same  aggravatin  ; 
feat.  Once  the  mysterious  contagion  gains  a  few  converts  in  a  barrio  it  wili 
sweep  through  it  like  an  epidemic  and  the  whole  oarrio  will  go  over  to  the  stanc  ■ 
ai'd  of  the  fanatics,  and  it  seems  that  nothing  anort  of  gunpowder  will  disillusio; . 
them  after  once  becoming  a  convert  to  tne  mysteries  of  Anting  Anting. 

"  In  order  that  you  may  better  understand  the  intentions  ana  pnrposes  of  tht 
leaders  of  these  organizations,  I  attach  a  copy  of  their  cnarter,  the  original,  vritl: 
Colache'a  commission,  naving  been  captured  among  other  papers  in  his  camp, 
marked  "A."  iou  will  note  that  tne  cnart«r  and  commission  are  signed  by 
De  la  Cruz ,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  trouble  in  this  province  last  year  during  thi 
monthsof  September,  October,  and  -lovember,  ne  having  oeen  captured  on  Novem 
ber  6,  ItWl.  On  the  capture  of  Oe  la  Cruz,  Coiache  escaped  to  the  vicinity  o 
Bolusan,  and  set  atiout  the  reorganization  of  tae  then  shattered  forces  of  th' 
Anting  Anting. 

' '  Colache  had  served  an  enlistment  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  was  later  a  seconc 
lieutenant  in  the  insurgent  forces  of  this  province,  surrendering  in  Gubat  to  tht 
Forty-aeventh  Infantry,  and,  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  IJien  retired  to  the 
barno  of  San  Isidro.  municipality  of  Bolusan,  where  he  conducted  a  small  busi- 
ness in  hemp,  etc.;  he  soon  became  involved  in  dent  and  then  hecauie  a  bandit. 

"In  organizing  the  forces  of  tne  Anting  Anting,  Colache  was  ably  assisted  bj 
one  Isaac  G&mao,  who  iiad  also  been  a  prominent  character  during  the  De  la  Cruz 
regime.  Gamao  holds  apeculiar  position,  and  as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  toestab- 
liSi  his  exact  relation  witn  the  De  la  Cruz  and  Colache  insurrection.  De  la  Cruz 
states  that  ne  was  commander  in  name  only  and  that  nis  name  was  aflixed  to  all 
documents  by  order  of  Gamao.  that  Gamao  directed  all  operations  and  was  in 
reality  the  commanding  officer,  but  used  him  as  a  scapegoat.  I  give  credit  t< 
this  story,  as  De  la  Cruz  is  a  man  of  very  low  intellect,  little  above  that  of  an  aui 
mal,  and  can  not  write  his  name.  Colache  makes  much  the  same  statement  ane 
avers  that  Gamao  was  the  main  instigator  ot  the  disturbance  and  used  his  nam* 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  used  De  la  Cruz's  in  the  former  trouble,  but 
inasmuch  as  all  of  them  are  now  prisoners,  we  have  the  assurance  that  we  havE 
the  guilty  parties,  and  the  matwr  of  leadership  amotmta  to  little. 

"  On  arriving  in  Bulusan  on  March  31 ,  Inspector  Swan  operated  in  the  hills  of 
that  vicinity  until  April  3,  but  accomphshed  little,  eice^it  to  discover  the  true  atat* 
of  affairs,  which  had  been  successfully  hidden  up  to  this  time.  On  the  aftemooi 
of  April  i  he,  wishing  to  submit  a  report,  sent  a  detachment  of  five  constables  tt 
take  the  report  to  the  barrio  of  San  Vicinte,  a  distance  of  about  5  miles,  witt 
instructions  to  deliver  the  report  to  the  ■  Teniente '  of  the  barrio,  who  woulc 
forward  it,  and  they  to  return  to  Bulusfin,  The  detachment  arrived  at  Sai- 
Vicinte  about  3  p.  m.,  and  started  on  the  retom  trip  at  8.30  p.  iii.  About  forty 
minutes  aft«r  leaving  the  barrio,  lihey  were  attacked  by  Colache  and  his  men.  whc 
were  about  100  strong.  The  place  of  attack  was  admirably  situated  for  an  ambus 
cade  of  this  kind,  the  road  at  this  point  just  comes  off  of  a  hUI  and  crosses  a  low 
swampy  ravine  which  is  overgrown  with  low  underbrush  through  which  runs  a 
good-sized  creek.  Colache  selected  the  creek  for  his  place  of  attack  and  distrilj- 
ated  hie  men  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  on  each  side  of  the  creek. 
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"  The  coriBtabtdary  were  in  charge  of  Second-Class  Private  Ambrosio  Fruto. 
The  details  of  the  fight,  as  I  can  learn  them,  are  as  follows; 

"Ambroaio  Fruto,  (JaLino  Dlo.  and  Sergio  Delloaa  were  marching  abreast; 
abont  30  pa^es  behind  them  came  Bngenio  Faraque  and  Fernando  Filonia. 
The  men  in  advance  had  jnat  crossed  the  creek,  when  the  bandits  showed  them- 
selves, having  the  constabulary  completely  aurrotrnded.  Fmto  immediately 
ordered  his  men  to  open  fire,  instructing  them  to  cut  their  way  to  the  sea,  which 
was  abont  50  paces  to  the  left ;  the  attempt  to  do  this  proved  rntile,  as  they  found 
bolamen  massed  on  that  side  of  them.  The  constabularj'  then  turned  ajid  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  their  way  through  the  bolomen  in  the  direction  of  San  Vicinte, 
and  it  seems  as  if  tfaey  might  have  escaped.  They  had  gotten  back  some  300  yards, 
when  a  new  band  of  bolomen  came  up  from  the  direction  of  San  Vicinte  and 
attacked  in  the  rear.  In  this  rush  from  the  front  and  rear  Ambroaio  Fruto  and 
Gabino  Dio  were  cot  down.  Sergio  Dellosa,  Eugenic  Faraque,  and  Fernando 
Filonia  survived  the  msh  and  '^ain  got  through  the  circle,  and  some  300  yards 
farther  up  the  road,  which  put  them  well  up  the  hiU,  The  bolomen  seeing  their 
prey  about  to  escape,  becam.e  frenzied  and  made  another  mad  rush  at  the  consta- 
bles, and  succeeded  in  catting  down  Dellosa,  who  had  fought  them  vrith  a  desperate 
resistance.  Just  at  this  point  the  road,  runs  along  a  cUfE  overhanging  the  sea. 
When  Delloaa  was  killed  the  two  remaining  conatableB  jumped  from  this  cliff  into 
the  sea,  one  of  them  dropping  hie  gun  when  he  jumped  and  the  other  threw  his 
into  the  sea  and  recovered  it  the  following  morning.  The  two  constables  swam 
ont  to  sea  and  were  picked  up  by  a  friendly  fisherman. 

"  In  the  fight  the  follovring  ordnance  was  lost;  Onecarbine,  caliber  .80;  lEeming- 
ton  rifle,  2  Colt  revolvers,  caliber  .45;  3  Remington  shotgnns,  gauge  12;  2  revolver 
holsters,  2  waist  bells,  3  waist-belt  plates,  S  haversacks,  and  1  web  belt,  complete. 
All  ammunition  carried  by  this  detachment  waa  lost,  being  abont  as  follows;  Sixty 
rounds  of  shotgun  ammunition,  100  rounds  of  carbine  amm.unition,  30  ronnds  of 
revolver  ammunition,  and  40  rounda  of  Remington  ammmiiidon.  I  have  been 
unable  to  determine  how  many  shots  werefired  by  the  constabulary,  but  all  nnfired 
ammunition  was  either  captnred  by  ladrones  or  lost  in  the  sea.  The  ladrone 
losses  in  the  fight  wore  2  killed  and  5  wounded.  The  first  news  that  Inspector 
Swann  received  of  the  engagement  was  through  a  note  from  the  '  Teniente '  of 
San  Vicinte,  stating  that  the  constables  had  been  attacked  and  had  fallen  back 
to  the  barrio  of  San  Vicinte,  He  atarted  a  detachment  of  10  men  to  their  relief 
(having  received  the  note  about  7  p,m.),  who,  on  arriving  in  San  Vicinte,  found 
the  two  constables  who  had  escaped,  but  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night  were 
unable  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  dead  constables.  The  next  morning  fiispector 
Swann  found  the  bodies  of  the  dead  men,  the  condition  of  which  would  chill  one's 
blood.  Beginning  from  the  toes  to  the  top  of  their  head  there  was  not  an  inch  of 
the  body  that  had  not  been  cut  or  hacked  with  a  bolo.  All  jointe  of  the  legs  and 
arms  had  been  unjointed  and  the  stomach  laid  open,  leaving  the  frame  hanging 
together  by  mere  strips  of  flesh.  The  bodies  were  picked  np  in  sheets  and  buried 
at  Bulusan. 

"  As  to  the  conduct  of  my  men  during  the  ftght  I  have  no  criticisms  to  make, 
I  know  that  Fmto,  Dio,  and  Dellosa  made  a  gallant  fight  without  even  the  sol- 
dier's heritage  of  a  fighting  chance.  I  was  at  first  suspicions  of  the  conduct  of 
Faraque  and  Filonia,  but  since  the  campaign  I  have  questioned  prisoners  closely 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  these  two  constables,  and  learn  that,  while  they  were 
probably  not  as  steady  as  the  other  men,  they  did  not  desert  them,  nor  did  they 
attempt  to  run  until  the]^  were  all  that  remained,  and  taking  into  consideration 
that  they  were  new  men  in  the  service,  and  the  overwhelming  odds  against  them, 
I  do  not  think  their  conduct  could  be  justly  citiciaed.  I  received  the  particulars 
of  this  disastrous  fight  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  April,  through  a  report  from 
Inspector  Swann,  and  left  the  station  at  7  a.  m.  with  20  men,  proceeding  to  Bulu- 
san, arriving  there  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  at  S  a.  m. 

"  Here  it  might  be  well  to  offer  this  explanation:  I  will  not  attempt  in  this 
report  to  follow  each  expedition  during  this  campaign,  as  they  ranged  far  into  the 
hundreds;  many  were  fruitless;  but  from  the  6th  of  April  I  waged  a  relentless  war- 
fare against  Colache  and  his  hordes,  vrith  confidence  that  Iwonld  idtimately  bring 
about  his  capture  or  his  death,  I  remained  in  the  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Bulusan 
from  the  6th  until  the  11th  vrith  a  force  of  40  men  and  Inspectors  Swann  and 
Burton.  I  soon  became  convinced  that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  against  th*. 
Anting  Antings  with  scouting  parties,  so  I  determined  to  temporarily  withdraw 
my  force  from  the  field,  which  I  did  on  the  10th,  and  on  the  11th  proceeded  to 
Sorsogon  to  confer  with  the  governor  and  plan  a  systematic  campaign  against 
them.    At  this  time  Colache  had  about  400  men  in  the  field  and  the  sympafiiy  of 
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the  eastern  coast  from  Gnbat  to  Santa,  Magdalena.    His  headquarters  were  in  the 
hOls  west  to  Barcelona  and  Bulnsan. 
"After  a  consultation  with  the  governor  we  determined  to  adopt  the  folIowi.iK 

§lan:  Establish  a  cordon  of  natives  ( volnnteers)  around  the  worst  of  Jihe  afEected 
istrict,  suspend  all  work  within  this  cordon,  and  concentrate  the  people  in  the 
near-by  towns  or  in  barrios  outside  the  cordon,  operating  inside  the  cordon  with 
constabulary  and  additional  voluntaera.  This  would  prevent  the  scattering  of 
ladrones  and  the  carrying  of  the  contagions  fanatical  ideas  to  other  parts  of  the 
province,  and  cut  off  thesupplyof  food  for  those  in  the  hills,  which  then  would  of 
necessity  be  drawn  from  the  towns  and  would  reduce  my  operations  to  as  small  a 
territory  as  possible.  The  volunteers  were  raised  in  each  municipality  by  the 
presidentes  on  the  request  of  the  governor.  On  the  15th  of  April  the  volunteers  of 
Sorsogon,  Bacon,  ana  Qubat  were  ready  to  move,  each  town  furnishing  150  men 
divided  into  3  sections  of  50  men  each,  with  SofBcers  to  each  section  and  1  greneial 
officer  who  exercised  a  command  over  the  8  sections.  On  the  16th  I  formed  a  U  le 
across  the  province  from,  Abayug  on  the  west  to  Buena  Vista  on  the  east  with 
the  volunteers  of  these  8  towns,  and  named  Gregorio  Medina,  of  Sorsogon,  to  ta  le 
a  general  supervision  of  the  entire  line,  giving  him  such  instmctions  as  I  thoug.it 
necessary.  The  17th and  ISthwere  utilized  in  forming  the  cordon  from  Bulusj'.n 
to  Irocin,  and  from  Irocin  to  Casiguran,  Bulusan  and  Irocin  furnishing  the  mi  n 
for  the  first  line,  with  the  president*  of  Irocin  in  charge,  and  Juban  and  Casig  i- 
!ran  the  men  for  the  second,  with  the  president*  of  Jnban  in  charge.  I  had  b.'t 
about  40  extra  gnns  at  my  disposal  and  I  distributed  them  as  judiciously  as  posi  i- 
ble,  the  greater  part  of  them  going  to  the  northern  line,  as  I  was  very  anxious  o 
jprevent  the  escape  of  ladrones  in  that  direction. 

"  By  the  19th  I  had  perfected  my  cordon  and  was  ready  to  begin  the  real  woi  t 
'Of  hunting  ladrones.  I  had  reserved  the  volunteers  of  Bnlan.  Magalanes,  ar.  I 
Matnog  to  assist  me  inside  the  cordon.  During  my  seeming  inactivity.  Colacl^  3 
had  moved  his  forces  into  and  occupied  the  then  deseri»d  barrios  of  San  Isidr  >. 
Santa  Barbara,  and  Santa  Ci'nz.  On  the  night  of  the  19th.  at  11  m,.  Inspector 
Swann  with  30  men  moved  into  the  hills  from  Barcelona,  and  I  went  fro  ii 
Bnlusan  with  the  same  number  of  men  and  Inspector  Burton,  giving  Rufii.o 
Gerona  instmctions  to  follow  me  at  daylight  with  his  voltrnteera.  Inspector  Swai  n 
was  to  strike  Santa  Cruz,  drive  the  bandits  out,  and  continue  south,  I  was  o 
strike  San  Isidxo  and  continue  north,  maldng  a  junction  with  Inspector  Swar.n 
somewhere  near  Santa  Barbara.  The  colnmns  moved  as  indicated,  and  we  foun  1 
ladrones  in  each  barrio,  but  they  fled  on  our  appearance,  and  we  were  unable  1  d 
punish  them  other  than  drive  them  out.  Inspector  Swann  joined  me  near  Sa  i 
Isldro  at  6  a.  m.  I  determined  to  wait  at  San  Isidro  for  Gerona.  who  came  up  1 1 
10  a.  m.  with  300  volunteers.  In  the  afternoon  I  dispatched  Inspectors  Swann  an  i 
Burton  with  15  constabulary  and  100  volunteers  to  occupythe  barrio  of  Santa  Ba  - 
bara;  they  arrived  there  at  6  p.m.  Here,  throughout  liie  night,  hisoutpostsweie 
harraased  by  ladrones,  who  seemed  to  be  sjjying  rather  than  attacking.  Here  t 
might  be  well  to  state  that  this  entire  province  is  practically  one  vast  hemp  fiek  , 
consequently  these  people  experienced  no  trouble  throughout  this  campaign  i  i 
appearing  and  disappeiuing  at  their  leisure. 

''At  daybreak  on  tne  3l8t  Inspector  Swann  went  out  with  a  scouting  party  ( f 
10  constables,  scouting  the  entire  vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara,  finding  traces  of  th  3 
!adroneseverywhere,but  faUed  to  come  up  with  any  of  them.  He  returned  abort 
9.30  a.  m.  About  11  a.  m.  the  ladrones  opened  fire  on  the  barrio  with  about  fiv  ; 
guns  and  three  revolvers,  directing  their  fire  against  the  houses  occupied  by  th  ; 
■volunteers.  At  the  first  volley  the  volunteers  became  panic  stricken,  and  it  seeme  1 
as  if  they  were  going  to  flee,  but  Swann  quickly  got  his  constables  formed  an  i 
returned  the  ladrone  flre.  Then  he  found  time  to  address  a  few  reassuring  word  s 
to  the  volunteers,  who  calmed  down  and  formed  themselves  across  the  plaza,  ov  t 
of  range  of  the  ladrone  fire.  The  ladrones,  seeing  the  volunteers  stsurt  to  rui , 
evidently  thought  that  they  were  going  to  take  the  barrio,  and  just  as  Swann  sui- 
ceeded  in  re-forming  the  volunteers  the  ladrones  charged  in  from  the  west  side  '  ,f 
the  barrio.  The  constables  were  on  the  ladrones'  right,  and  as  they  chared  into 
the  barrio  poured  a  hot,  if  not  effective,  fire  into  their  ranks.  Swann,  seeing  that 
his  constables  were  firing  wUd,  secured  a  Krag  rifie  and  opened  flre  on  the  ladrones 
nearest  him,  and  the  casualties  of  ladrones  began  to  increase.  The  ladronts 
wavered  and  started  to  fall  l«ck.  At  this  point  the  volunteers  raised  a  great 
cheer  and  charged,  and  it  seemed  as  if  it  might  be  holo  against  bolo,  hut  the 
ladrones  had  suffered  some  from  the  constabulary  fire,  and  on  the  appearance  of 
the  volunteers  they  fled.  Since  the  end  of  the  campaign  I  have  learned  that  the 
ladrone  casualties  in  this  fight  were  4  killed  and  6  wounded.  Inspector  Swanns 
loasas  were  3  volunteers  wounded,  both  of  Bulan,  one  slights— through  the  qalf  cf 
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the  leg — and  the  other  more  aerious,  the  ball  havingstmck  the  kneecap,  which  will 
probably  stiffen  the  leg.  Colache  tells  me  that  he  had  abont  150  men  in  that 
attack. 

"Prom  this  fight  Colache  began  to  losehis  forces,  and  as  time  grew  onl  pressed 
liim  harder  and  harder.  Aa  fast  as  he  lost  force  I  redivided  my  columns,  patting 
aa  many  columna  in  the  field  as  possible,  keeping  one  column  aroand  San  Isidro 
and  Capaganean,  another  at  Santa  Barbara,  another  around  Santa  Cruz  and  Fab- 
rica,  andanotheracross  themountain  range  near  Casiguran.  At  this  time  Inspector 
Swann  and  myself  were  the  only  inspectors  that  I  had  for  field  service,  Inapector 
Bnrton  being  nnfit  for  service  on  account  of  sore  feet  and  Inspector  O'G-rady  hav- 
ing all  he  could  do  to  attend  to  his  snpply  office.  I  soon  saw  that  Rnfino  Gferona 
and  Estaben  Pulay,  the  presidente  of  Bnlan  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  Barce- 
lona, respectively,  were  able  to  take  the  field  and  command,  ao  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  give  each  of  them  a  detail  of  constabulary  and  send  them  into  the  field,  and 
both  of  them  served  me  honestly  and  well  in  the  capacity  of  inapectors  until  the 
close  of  the  campaign. 

On  April  37  I  received  a  reinf orcenient  from  Masbate  of  twenty  men,  which  1 
needed  sorely,  my  men  being  run  down  by  the  constant  and  hard  month's  work. 
From  April  37  I  kept  from  four  to  six  columns  in  the  field  all  the  time  and  main- 
tained stations  in  the  barrios  of  San  Jose,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Fabrica.  I  found  it 
advisable  to  do  this,  as  detachments  operating  in  the  field  could  at  aH  times  be 
within  reach  of  supplies  and  were  nearer  the  field  of  operations.  On  May  4 
Inspector  Swann  and  Gerona  atruck  Colache  and  about  80  men  in  camp  in  the 
mountains  west  of  Santa  Barbara.  Here  they  captured  3  shotguns,  kUled  3 
ladrones,  and  got  all  of  Colaohe'e  correspondence,  including  the  rolls  of  hisorgani- 
zation.  After  this  date  the  ladrone  forces  rapidly  went  to  pieces  and  lost  all 
resemblance  to  an  organization.  The  siege  that  I  had  lain  around  them  had  kept 
all  food  from  them  since  the  15th  of  AprU,  and  they  had  been  chased  and  run  day 
and  night  since  that  date,  and  they  began  to  surrender  in  bunches  of  from  3  to  15. 
From  the  rolls  captured  by  Inspector  Swann  and  Gerona,  I  was  able  to  make  93 
arrests  in  Bulusan  and  some  50  in  other  towns  in  the  province. 

"  On  May  3,  InspectorVelasque  and  30  enliated  men  reported  for  duty.  This  rein- 
forcement gave  me  a  total  enlisted  force  of  153  men  in  the  i»rovince,  and  from  that 
date  on  I  experienced  no  trouble  in  handling  the  situation.  On  May  11  I  deter- 
mined to  decrease  the  territory  of  my  operationa,  and  to  accompli^  this  I  closed 
in  my  volunteer  line.  The  northern  line  I  pushed  south,  so  that  the  wings  rested 
in  Oaaiguran  and  Barcelona.  The  line  from  Bulusan  to  Irocin  I  pushed  as  far  up 
Bulusan  volcano  as  possible,  letting  the  right  wing  rest  on  Capaganeau  and  the 
left  in  Mombon.  I  aid  not  find  it  advisable  to  move  the  line  from  Irocin  to  Casi- 
guran, as  it  was  of  minor  importance,  and  the  rugged  foot  of  the  volcano  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  the  line  to  aacend  intact. 

"  The  lines  remained  in  this  position  until  the  15th.  On  that  date  I  ordered 
everything  forward,  with  instructions  to  proceed  until  each  line  encountered  the 
line  m  its  front.  This  move  I  considered  necessary,  as  the  ladrones  had  quit  estab- 
lishing camps  and  were  hiding  about  in  the  brush  and  hemp,  more  on  the  order  of 
animals  than  human  beings,  and  I  had  also  received  information  that  Colache  had 
slipped  through  the  lines  and  had  escaped  in  the  direction  of  SMita  Magdalena. 
and  I  wanted  to  confirm  this  report  before  I  transferred  operationa  to  that  section. 
The  general  move  toward  the  center  began  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  and  ter- 
minated on  the  18th,  and  I  considered  it  entirely  successful,  although  it  resulted 
in  the  caplnire  of  only  four  or  five  ladrones  of  no  importance,  bnt  it  demonstrated 
to  the  province  that  the  heretofore  considered  inaccessible  volcano  was  accessible 
even  to  its  utmost  heights,  and  it  also  confirmed  the  report  of  Colache'sescape  and 
I  was  enabled  to  fransfer  my  operations  with  the  assurance  that  I  was  leaving  a 
clean  country  behind  me. 

"  On  the  19th  I  dispatehed  Inspector  Swann  and  Gierona  with  30  constables  and 
300  volunteers  to  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Magdalena.  They  struck  Colache's  camp 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  but  were  unable  to  punish  him  other  than  to  capture 
a  few  uniforms  and  bolos.  Here  Inspector  Swann  was  aljtacked  with  fever  and 
dysentery,  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  Bulusan. 

"The  situation  was  now  this:  I  had  as  prisoners  practically  all  of  Colache's 
baud,  including  the  greater  part  of  his  officers.  He,  with  probably  five  com- 
panions, was  still  at  large,  I  decided  to  dismisa  all  the  volunteers  and  try  and 
bring  about  the  capture  of  Colache  by  the  use  of  spies.  This  move  was  expedient, 
as  the  volunteers  were  being  subsisted  at  a  considerable  eirpense  to  the  munici- 
palities and  province,  and  I  was  loath  to  ask  their  services  longer  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary, ao  aftera  conferencewith  the  governorwe  returned  all  volunteers 
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to  their  puebloa  on  May  23.  We  also  dispatched  spies  to  Santa  Magdalena  in 
loi'at*  ana  report  the  whereabouts  of  Colache. 

■■On  the  evening  of  the  24th  one  of  Geronas  spies  overtook  him  at  the  barrio  of 
Gata,  and  reported  to  him  that  Colache  was  then  in  camp  near  Taloanga,  hut 
would  move  at  daylight,  and,  if  not  taken  during  the  night,  that  he  would  prob- 
iibly  escape.  Gerona,  with  di'jiiatch  that  is  highly  commendable,  promptly  organ- 
ized an  expeditionary  column  from  men  of  the  barrio  and  set  off  through  the 
mountains  for  ColHche^s  camp,  with  the  spy  as  the  guide.  He  struck  the  camp 
al)ont  8  o'clock  a.  m.  and  captured  everybody  in  it,  consiating  of  Colache  and 
Isaac  Gamao  and  the  two  leaders  of  the  disturbance.  Lucio  Bellen,  Lorenzo  Bar- 
celo,  Colache's  wife  and  daughter,  and  Qamao's  wife.  The  capture  of  these 
people  closed  the  campaign. 

■'  Sranmiuj;  up  the  work  accomplished  during  these  operations  I  arrived  at  the 
following:  The  conatabnlary  were  in  the  field  56  days;  the  volunteers,  38  days, 
taking  240  prisoners;  this  includes  captures,  surrenders,  and  arrests;  among  the 
number  were  13  so-styled  ofBcers.  Fifteen  ladrones  were  known  to  be  killed  and 
15  were  known  to  he  wounded.  Four  shotguns.  1  Remington  rifle,  1  carbine, 
caliber  .30,  and  3  Colt's  revolvers,  caliber  .45.  were  captured.  It  is  nnfortnnate 
that  the  constabulary  did  not  prove  to  be  better  shots,  otherwise  the  ladrone  ele- 
ment of  this  province  would  nave  been  taught  a  lesson  that  they  would  not  be 
slow  to  forget:  but  it  is  probably  jnst  as  well  as  it  was.  Anyway  it  is  evident  that 
ray  constabulai^y  are  in  need  of  target  practice,  and  I  shall  provide  it  as  soon  as  I 
can  secnre  targets  and  establish  ranges. 

"  I  wish  to  highly  commend  the  governor  for  his  activity  and  assistance  ren- 
dered me  during  this  trouble,  without  which  it  wonld  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  have  stamped  ont  the  uprising  with  the  force  I  had  at  my  dispossil.  and  I 
will  say  that  if  all  native  offtcials  hiding  high  ofBces  prove  to  be  as  honest,  con- 
scientious and  faithful  as  GSovemor  Monreal  has  shown  himself  .to  be  since  he  has 
filled  the  ofiice  of  governor  in  this  province  that  the  government  will  be  well 
served." 

The  governor  of  Sorsogon,  Seftor  Bernardino  Monreal,  is  a  fair  example  of  the 
efiicient,  unbiased,  energetic,  and  conscientious  native  governor,  who  took  the 
field  himself  in  the  canse  of  law  and  order,  and  left  nothing  undone  which  wouhl 
aid  the  senior  inspector  in  putting  down  the  petty  insurrection.  That  liiey  will 
accomplish  their  task  is  shown  by  the  excellent  results  and  quick  end  of  the 
operations.  Colache.  aU  of  his  chief  officers,  and  about  200  followers  are  awaiting 
trial  by  the  court  of  first  instance.  A  great  many  ignorant  followers  were 
explained  the  oath  of  alle^ance,  w^hich  they  took  and  were  turned  loose. 

Govemot  Monreal  and  SeSor  Rnfino  Gerona,  preaideiite  of  Bnlan.  were  thanked 
in  a  very  nice  and  appropriate  letter  from  the  acting  civil  governor  and  also  by 
the  second  district  chief.  Conditions  in  the  province  are  now  in  a  very  excellent 
condition. 


Organized  per  act  103,  March  12,  I!*!:  Governor,  H,  C.  Bandholtz.  March  3' 
19()2;  inhabitants.  Tagalog;  area,  about  1.910  sqnare  miles:  population,  120,718; 
towns,  20;  barrios,  4So;  capital,  Tayabas. 

Cnnstiibiiliiry  gait-isons. 
bta  1  CommBnaoii  by—  Strenfrth. 
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First-Class  Inspector  GEeorge  F.  Connolly  started  the  organization  of  the  con- 
stabulary in  this  province  the  Ist  of  September,  1901.  He  was  relieved  by  First- 
Class  Inspector  A.  F.  Yambert  October  18,  who  was  relieved  by  Second-Class 
Inspector  W.  N.  Striplin  December  19,  IfiOl,  Second-Class  Inspector  Patrick 
Bruin  was  assigned  to  command  this  province  as  senior  inspector,  per  oral  orders 
of  Assistant  Chief  Taylor,  in  January,  1903.  The  present  senior  inspector,  B.  L. 
Smith,  was  assigned  to  the  province  April  17,  1903. 

This  province  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  discontent 
almost  constantly  from  the  first  military  occupation  down  to  the  present  dat«. 
Conditions  became  very  grave  shortly  after  the  institution  of  civO  government  in 
the  province,  owing  to  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  persisting  in  lending  aid 
and  comfort  to  a  newly  inaugrwated  revolutionary  movement. 

The  section  of  the  province  bordering  on  Laguna  and  Bataugas  was  practically 
placed  under  martial  law  until  such  time  as  the  inhabitants  saw  their  ignorance 
and  folly  in  aiding  the  lawless  revolutionary  bandits  stillin  the  field.  The  desired 
results  were  brought  about  in  the  affected  districts,  through  the  able  efforts  of 
General  Bell,  by  the  end  of  April. 

Conditions  in  the  province  are  at  present  comi)arativel^  good.  The  chief 
ladrone  imnds  still  out  are  those  of  Eios,  Destajo,  Verastigui,  and  Encarnacion, 
with  about  60  guns  altogether.  Rios  and  Destajo  are  operating  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mauban.  Verastigui,  and  Encamacion  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province. 

The  constabulary  have  done  and  are  doing  good  work  under  Inspector  Smith, 
and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  ladrone  element  will  be  wiped  out 

RECOMJtKNDATIONS. 

The  constabulary  officers  are  well  chosen,  well  trained,  and  efficient  in  their 
line  of  work,  which  is  very  arduous  and  dangerous,  and  it  is  thought  that  they 
are,  in  the  junior  grades  especially,  inadequately  salaried,  considering  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  pension  or  retirement  for  them  in  case  they  become  incapacitated 
for  service  by  reason  of  wounds  or  sickness  acquired  in  line  of  dut^.  In  order  to 
raise  or  maintain  the  standard,  and  secure  efficient  officers  who  will  be  satisfied 
with  their  servico,  it  is  thought  that  better  salaries  should  be  offered,  with  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  after  five  years'  service. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  insitector  be  given  an  honorary  title  or  grade 
in  addition  to  that  of  inspector.  That  a  first-class  inspector,  for  instance,  be 
given  the  title  of  captain;  second-class,  first  lieutenant;  third-class,  second  lieu- 
tenant; fourth-class,  third  lieutenant,  and  subinspectora,  sublieutenant.  A 
lieutenant  should  sign  himself  as  "  William  Tyler,  first  lieutenant  and  inspector, 
P.  C."  This  recommendation  is  made  owing  to  the  observation  made  that  the 
native  respects  the  title  to  a  great  decree  and  is  inclined  to  nse  it  anyway.  Neatly 
the  whole  corps  of  inspectors  desire  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  ilfl  adoption  would 
have  its  own  particnlar  influence  in  raising  the  stalnia  of  the  constabulary  inspec- 
tor and  the  service, 

A  uniform  of  khaki  cloth  it  is  thought  should  be  adopted  for  tlie  constabulaxy. 
It  is  the  most  darable,  cheapest,  neatest,  and  adaptable  uniform  for  constabulary 
service  that  can  be  chosen.  It  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantities  at  any  time  and 
at  almost  any  place  in  the  Philippines,  The  peculiar  work  which  the  constabu- 
lary are  called  upon  to  perform  demands  a  uniform  of  particular  qualificationa 
embraced  in  color,  texture,  and  durability  of  the  khaki.  There  should  be  no  seri- 
ous objection  to  its  use  by  the  constabulary,  as  every  foreigner,  native,  or  citizen 
who  so  desires  can  wear  it  if  he  has  the  wherewithal  to  purchase  it. 

The  constabulary  uniform  made  of  khaki  with  the  usual  red  piping  would  be  a 
handsome,  neat,  trim,  appropriate,  and  durable  uniform,  and  in  my  opinion 
should  be  worn  with  a  canvas  leggin,  which  would  always,  whether  in  barracks 
or  field,  give  it  a  neat  appearance.  The  constabulary  men  have  a  habit  of  getting 
these  leggins  second  hand  from  the  soldiers  for  nse  on  their  expeditions  and  patrols 
in  the  mountains,  which  act  in  itself  would  point  to  its  apparent  need. 

The  enforcement  in  some  provinces  of  the  present  Spanish  law  in  regard  to  the 
issuing  of  licenses  to  bear  firearms  has  caused  a  great  many  arms  to  find  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  men  who  should  not  be  intrusted  with  them.  The  recom- 
mendation has  been  renewed  for  adoption  of  regulations  similar  to  the  ones  sub- 
mitted in  May  by  the  fourth  assistant  chief.  The  need  of  legislation  is  very 
apparent  in  this  connection. 

It  is  thought  that  the  secret-service  bureau  should  be  enlarged  and  a  larger 
number  of  fest-claes  detectives  employed,  as  there  is  work  for  men  of  this  sort  in 
several  parts  of  the  archipelago  at  present — work  that  can  not  be  accomplished  by 
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the  local  talent  in  the  provinces,  but  couW  be  accomplished  with  their  aid  under 
expert  men  who  might  be  sent  ont  from  here.     Our  future  tranquillity  during  the 
next  few  years  will  depend  to  a  largo  extent  on  an  efficient  secret  service. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  S.  Garwood, 
Chief,  Second  District. 


Aggregate  result  of  operations  in  the  second  conetabutary  district  from  Augusf  1 
1901,  to  July  1, 190S. 

Number  of  expeditions. _ _  .570 

Number  of  miles  covered _ 17, 003 

Number  of  engagements  - _ 31 

Number  of  outlaws  killed 76 

Number  of  outlaws  wounded 56 

Number  of  outlaws  captured  and  surrendered 574 

Number  and  hind  of  armB  captured; 

Cannon 9 

Rifles 848 

Carbines 3 

Muskets 6 

Shotguns 51 

Revolvers 154 

Swords 3 

Bayonets 11 

Bolos 90 

Lances __. _ 1 

Amonnt  and  kind  of  amnmnition  captured; 

Rifle .__   rounds--  5,991 

Shotgun do....  10 

Eevdver do 411 

Remington  emi/ty  shells 373 

Manser  empty  shells 

Cans  gunpowder 

Iron  cannon  balls 

Number  Mid  kind  of  stolen  animals  recovered: 

Horses 19 

Carabaos -: 40 

Other  property  recovered; 

Money  ( Mexican)  -  -  $500 

Blankets 10 

Stolen  clothing;  insurgent  nniforms ..  - 3 

Wooden  guns - 5 

Gold  watches 2 

Gold  chain --- 1 

Gold  pendant---  1 

Diamond  brooch 1 

Cabanos  rice 1,035 

Webb  belts 11 

EHeld  comet 1 

Rowboat 1 


U 


Number  and  kind  of  arms 

on  hand  in  provinces  of  the  second  dls 
ulary,  July  31, 180S. 
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Natiiie  ponie»  on  hand  July  31, 190S. 


Ambos  Camarines  - 


Cavite _ 

Lagmta 

Marindnqne  > . 

Maabate 

Parana 

Eomblon 


Tayabas 

Total 96 

iios(er  of  inspectors  on  duty  in  tJie  second  constabulary  district,  July  SI,  190S. 

HBADQTJABTERS   OF  THE   DISTRICT,    MANIL4,    P.    I, 


COQBlabalary  hoadquarters,  Albay,  P.  L 

First  class  inspector,  Zan  P.  Collett,  commanding  province. 
Third  class  inspector,  John  Gait,  snppiy  ofBcer. 
Second  class  inspector,  Harrison  O.  Fletcher,  Tirac,  P.  I. 
S«cond  class  inspector,  Eobert  J.  Jahn,  Poiangui,  P.  I. 
Third  class  inspector.  Satumino  Nery,  Guinotetan,  P.  I. 
Snbinspector,  Ambrosio  Masantai,  Tabaco,  P.  I. 

AMBOB   CAMARINES. 
Confltabulary  headqnarters,  Nneva  Oftosrea,  P.  I. 

First  class  inspector,  Geoi^:e  K.  Armstrong,  commanding  province. 

Fourth  class  inspector,  John  Arthnr,  supply  ofBcer. 

Third  class  inspector,  John  B.  Schuetz,  Indan,  P.  I. 

Fonrth  class  inspector,  Deogracias  Buenaventura,  Eagay,  P.  L 


Conatabulary  hea^uartera,  TwkV  P^  I- 

First  class  inspector,  Samuel  D,  Crawford,  commanding  province. 


Third  class  inspector,  Will  C.  Garis,  Taal.  _  .  .. 
Fonrth  class  inspector,  Charles  M.  Pendleton,  TaaJ,  P.  I. 
Sobinspector,  Anrelio  Ramos,  Taal,  P.  I. 


Conatabnlary  headquarters,  Bacoor,  P.  I. 

First  class  inspector,  Thomas  R.  Hayson,  commanding  province 
Second  class  inspector,  L.  R.  Portor.  sapply  officer. 
Second  class  inspector,  Percy  A.  Hill,  Imns,  P.  I. 
Second  class  inspector,  William  Green,  Das  Marinas,  P.  I. 
Third  class  inspector,  Pedro  Gnevara,  Indan,  P.  I. 
Fourth  class  inspector,  Charles  Toomes,  Indan,  P.  I. 
Fonrth  class  inspector,  William  H.  Carter,  Bacoor,  P.  L 
Fourth  class  inspector,  Charles  C.  Crook,  Indan,  P.  I. 
Snbinspector,  Julian  Lopez,  Carmona.  P.  I. 
*"  '  "  '  ix,  Santos  Nocon,  Indan.  P.  I. 
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First  class  inspector,  Winfield  S.  Grove,  commanding  province. 
Fourth  class  inspector.  Albert  O.  Prock,  supply  officer. 
Second  class  inspector,  Au^ist  O.  Sorenson.  Santa.  Cruz,  P.  I. 
Fourth  class  inspector,  Archie  M.  True.  Santa  Crua,  P.  I. 
Subinapecior.  Nicomedea  Flores,  Santa  Cruz,  P.  I. 

MAKINDL-QUE. 
Constabuliry  headquarters,  Boac,  P.  I. 


First  class  inspector,  P.  J.  Linforth,  commanding  province. 
Fourth  class  inspector,  James  W,  Walsh,  sappiy  officer. 
Second  class  inspector,  Christian  (Grossman,  Uson,  P.  I. 
Third  class  inspector,  Abot  Hester,  Kalhug,  P.  I. 


Constabnlaiy  headqnartera,  BomMon,  P,  I, 

First  class  inspector,  Leon  J.  PellS,  commandingprovinoi 
Third  class  inspector,  Lni-ian  B,  Sweet,  supply  officer. 
Fourth  class  inspector,  Silverio  Maahe,  Cajidiocan,  P,  I, 


CoQstabularr  headquarters,  Sorst^on,  P.  L 

First  class  inspector,  Harvey  P.  Nevill,  commanding  province. 
Second  class  inspector,  Frank  J,  OGrady,  supply  officer. 
Second  class  inspector,  John  W.  Swann,  Irocin,  P,  I. 
Ponrth  class  inspector,  H.  Edwin  Wright,  Donsol,  P.  I, 
Ponrth  class  inspector,  Walter  L.  Brown,  Sorsogon,  P.  I. 
Subinspector,  Estaben  Pulay,  stationed  at  Barcdona. 


Constabulary  Iieadquartsrs,  Lncona,  P,  I. 

First  class  inspector,  B.  L.  Smith,  commanding  province. 

Second  class  inspector,  S.  W,  Tilden.  supply  officer. 

First  class  inspector,  Patrick  Bruin,  Lttcena,  P,  I, 

Second  class  inspector,  Edwin  B.  Keesey,  Lagnimanoc,  P.  I. 

Third  claas  inspector.  Harry  Coleman,  Gnmaca,  P.  I. 

Third  class  inspector,  Julio  Herrera,  Pagbilao,  P.  I. 

Fourth  class  inspector,  Charles  E.  Bennett.  Binaiigonan,  P.  I. 

Subinspector,  Mariano  Castillo,  Mauban,  P.  I. 

Total  inspectors,  S6. 
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Total  authorized  enlisted  strength  of  the  Second  district,  l,T20. 

Philippine  Const abulakt, 
Office  of  tbe  Second  District  Chief  Third  District, 

Cetm,  September  11,  1903. 
To  the  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Gonstabuktry,  Manila. 

Sir;  In  compliance  with  telegram  of  the  chief  datedAiignet20, 1  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  wort  of  the  coiietabnlary  of  this  district  for  the 
year  ending  July  31, 1903,  giving  especial  attention  to  statistics.  The  tabulated 
statement  appended  hereto  is  made  np  from  the  monthly  and  quarterly  returns 
and  from  special  reports  received  from  various  provinces.  A  great  number  of 
changes  in  senior  inspectors  that  have  taken  place  has  not  served  to  make  these 
reports  as  reliable  as  it  is  desired,  although  it  is  believed  the  appended  report  will 
give  as  true  an  account  of  the  ■workings  of  the  constabulary  as  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  at  this  time. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  assumed  command  of  this  district,  which 
embraces  aU  the  islands  south  of  Romblon  and  Masbate,  on  February  20  of  this  year; 
that  on  March  15  I  proceeded  to  the  province  of  Leyte  to  take  personal  charge  of 
the  operations  there  against  the  insurgent  forces,  and  from  that  time  up  until  the 
30th  of  June  most  of  my  attention  was  given  to  that  province  and  but  little  to  the 
administrative  work  of  the  district.  During  that  time  I  found  opportnnity  to 
visit  several  other  provinces. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  constabulary.  In  August,  1801,  the  provinces  of 
Antique,  Jloilo,  Capiz,  Occidental  Negros,  Oriental  Negros,  and  Surigao  were  in  a 
state  of  peace,  so  far  as  armed  insurrection  was  concerned.  The  provinces  of 
Misamis,  Leyte,  and  Cebu,  although  nnder  civil  govemment,  were  disturbed  by  a 
considerable  force  of  organized  insurgents  yet  remaining  in  the  field. 

The  provinces  of  Samar  and  Bohol  were  in  open  insurrection  and  were  under 
military  control.  In  the  month  of  Deceniber  the  insargents  of  Cebu  and  Bohol 
BUrrendered  to  the  military  anthorities,  the  province  of  Cebu  having  been  returned 
to  mOitary  authority  some  time  previous,  and  the  province  was  again  placed  under 
civil  control  on  January  1.  The  province  of  Bobal  was  turned  over  to  the  civil 
authorities  in  April.  The  campaign  of  tbe  military  in  Samar  having  ended  by  the 
anrrender  of  aU  organized  insurgent  forces  in  that  province,  that  islaiid  was  turned 
over  to  civil  control  Jane  IB.  fit  the  province  of  Misamis  the  surrender  of  Bufino 
Deloso  in  the  western  portion  of  that  province,  with  30  rifles  and  some  3,^0  bolo 
men,  on  March  7, 1903,  ended  the  insurrection  in  that  province,  the  surrender 
being  made  to  the  constabulary.  Go  June  19  and  39  of  this  year  the  entire  insur- 
gent force  of  Leyte  was  surrendered  to  the  constabulary  with  over  300  arms  of  all 
classes  and  an  organization  commanding  the  services  of  over  600  men,  thus  com- 
pleting the  pacification  of  that  island. 

July  1,  1903,  therefore,  saw  the  end  of  all  organized  insurrection  in  the  prov- 
inces of  this  district,  and  all  provinces  except  those  inhabited  by  Moros  under  the 
control  of  the  civil  anthorities.  The  surrender  of  the  insurgents  in  all  provinces 
did  not  result  in  the  surrender  of  all  the  arms  that  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
authorities,  and^t  this  time  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate  of  those 
arms  remaining  outside  of  the  control  of  the  authorities  which  are  used  for  unlaw- 
ful purposes:  I'rovince  of  Capiz,  13  or  15;  province  of  Iloilo,  35  to  35;  island  of 
N^ros,  30  to  30;  island  of  Cebu,  7  to  10;  island  of  Bohol,  no  definite  informa- 
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Q  of  the  existence  of  any  arms;  island  of  heytB.  6  or  6;  islands  of  Snrigao  and 

samis,  tbere  is  no  infonaation  that  any  arms  are  in  hands  of  ladrones  o- 
tnliaanes. 

The  first  year's  work  of  the  constabulary,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  i^'fR 
cnlties  that  were  to  be  contended  with,  haa  been  most  satisfactory,  and  a  great 
amonnt  of  work  tending  to  the  pacification  and  tranquillity  of  the  provinces  hai 
been  accomplished  by  the  inspectors,  in  Bpit«  of  the  fact  that  their  men  were  both 
poorly  disciplined  and  equipped.  It  may  he  said  that  the  work  accomplished  in 
bringing  about  this  state  of  affairs  has  been  done  to  the  neglect  of  paper  work, 
which  would  not  serre  to  record  fully  all  the  work  accomplished,  and  it  is  believec 
that  far  more  has  been  accomplished  than  the  reports  wiU  show. 

In  many  of  the  provinces  the  constabulary  officers  have  from  the  beginning 
experienced  more  or  less  friction  with  the  governors  and  other  native  officials;  but 
this  state  of  affairs  is  gradually  growing  better,  and  up  to  the  present  date  there 
has  been  no  confiict  between  file  constabulary  and  other  authorities  that  can  be 
said  to  have  been  of  a  serious  nature,  and  that  in  all  the  provinces  a  very  com- 
mendable state  of  cooperation  now  exists. 

It  is  believed  that  if  ' '  acts  of  the  commission ' '  could  be  furnished  to  every  officer 
of  the  constabulary  and  to  every  native  official,  and  that  regulations  governing 
nearly  every  question  be  provided  to  the  constabulary,  that  there  would  be  still  less 
friction  and  a  full  cooperation  between  constabnlaiy  officers  and  all  other  civil 
officials.  The  difficulties  that  have  arisen  heretofore  have  been  priBcii)ally  from 
lack  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  powers  and  authorities  of  various  officials. 

A  number  of  POipinos  have  told  me  that  in  their  opinion  the  change  from  the 
old  Spanish  laws  and  customs  to  those  of  the  American  has  been  almost  too  radical 
to  permit  the  Filipino  to  adapt  himself  t»  the  new  conditions,  and  that  it  may 
take  a  considerable  number  of  years  before  even  native  officials  will  thoroughly 
understand  procedure  under  American  laws.  As  it  is.  they  seem  to  girasp  very 
readily  the  principles  of  American  laws,  bnt  place  upon  them  far  too  liberal  an 
interpretation. 

Strength  and  stations  occupied  July  31,  190S,  of  the  provinces  in  Third  district. 
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NBQEOS  ORIENTAL. 
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Authorised  eniistod  strength,  IIW, 

Total  nnmber  ot  insneetorain  third  district,  60. 

Total  number  of  unlisted  men  in  third  district.  l,63i 


il)i(i(pie.— Aggregate  Qtunber  of  expedition,  31;  miles  covered,  1,909;  arms  cap- 
tured, a  rifles.  1  revolver;  ammunition  captnred.  8  rounds  Eemington;  stolen 
anions  recovered,  16  carabaos;  1  child  recovered,  who  had  been  kidnaped. 

Bahol. — Aggregate  number  of  expeditions,  none;  miles  covered,  none;  property 
recovered,  1  tenca  (value  8250),  and  money  to  the  amount  of  $43  Mexican. 

Cnpia.— Aggregate  number  of  expeditions,  64;  miles  covered,  1,892;  arms  cap- 
tured, 7  rifles  and  carbines,  3  shotguns,  i  revolvers.  6  iron  and  6  wooden  guns,  1 
murata;  ammunition  captured,  75  rounds;  stolen  animals  recovered,  5S  carahaos 
and  3  horses;  other  propertyrecovered.efEectsof  8  peddlers,  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  by  ladrones,  were  recovered  and  turned  over  to  them. 

Ceba. — Abrogate  number  of  expeditions,  171;  miles  covered,  i.lO,!;  arms  cap- 
tured, 53  rifles  and  carbines.  31  shotgtms.  13  revolvers:  ammunition  captured, 
447  rounds;  stolen  animals  recovered,  6  horses. 

77oito.— Aggregate  number  of  expeditions.  176;  miles  covered,  4.398;  arms  cap- 
tm-ed,  56  rifles  and  carbines.  311  shotguns.  9  revolvers.  150  native-made  gnns,  33 
muratas;  ammunition  captnred,  533  rounds;  stolen  animals  recovered,  348  cara- 
boas  and  S  horses. 

heute,. — Aggregate  number  of  expeditions,  SOB:  miles  covered,  9.185;  arms  cap- 
tured, 1  cannon,  108  rifles  and  carbines,  33  shotguns,  83  revolvers;  ammnnition 
captured,  35  cannon  balls,  1 ,738  rounds  assorted;  stolen  animals  recovered,  14  cara- 
liaos.  1  cow,  40  oxen;  other  property  recovered,  3  lorchas.  37  bales  of  hemp. 

M'aawis.— Aggregate  niimher  of  expeditions,  20;  miles  covered,  1,969;  arms 
captured,  30  rifles  and  carbines,  6  revohers. 

Negros  Oec4dtei(icii.—Aggregatenumber  of  expeditions, 445;  mllescovered,  15,933; 
arms  captured,  1  rifle,  1  revolver;  stolen  animals  recovered,  11  carahaos,  6  head 
of  cattle,  8  horses;  other  property  recovered,  1  sewing  machine,  6  watches,  much 
rice,  tobacco,  and  other  things. 
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Negros  Oriental. — Aggregate  miiober  of  expeditions,  33;  miles  covered,  1,168; 
arms  capttired,  1  revolver;  stolen  animals  recovered,  1  carabao  and  5  horses. 

Savutr. — (In  procesB  of  organization.) 

Surigao. — Aggregate  nnmber  of  expeditions,  24;  miles  covered,  905;  arms  cap- 
tured, 6  rifles  and  carbines,  6  revolvers,  3  shotguns;  ammtmition  captured,  34 
ronnda:  stolen  animals  recovered,  3  carabaos,  1  Eorse;  other  property  recovered, 
$440  Mexican. 

Total  number  of  expeditions,  1,143;  total  nnmber  of  miles  covered,  41,403; 
total  number  of  arms  captured,  355  rifles,  134  revolvers,  86  shotguns,  150  native- 
made  gans,  6  iron  and  6  wooden  guns,  1  cannon.  Total  number  of  rounds  of 
ammunition  captured,  2,814  rounds  assorted,  35  cannon  balls.  Total  number  of 
stolen  animals  recovered,  451  carabaos,  30  horses,  40  oxen,  7  head  of  cattle. 

Ponies  on  hand  in  the,  provinces  of  tile  Third  district,  July  SI,  190S. 


Provincea. 

as. 

TSI 

,  ,. 

30 

1 

10 

Leyta      

80 

a 

m 

Nnmber  and  Mwds  of  arms  on  hand  in  provinces  of  the  Third  district,  July  SI,  190S. 


Provincea 
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Negros  Oriental 

23 
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1  In  the  attat  hed  statistical  report  of  the  work  of  the  constabulary  of  the  third 
district  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1803,  the  figures  under  the  heading  "  Strength, 
present  and  absent,"  shows  the  status  on  the  31st  of  July,  1903. 

3.  The  figures  under  theheading  "Equipments  in  use  by  the  constabulary,"  are 
taken  from  the  senior  inspector's  reports  and  not  from  the  returns  of  the  supply 
officei^. 

3.  Under  the  heading  "  Constabulary  casualties,"  the  inspector  killed  in  the 
province  of  Leyte  was  Mr.  Neddo;  the  one  in  the  province  of  CIriental  Hegros  was 
a  native  subinspector,  Obdulo  Larena;  the  2  enlisted  men  killed  in  Cebn  were 
killed  by  accident;  the  5  killed  in  Leyte  and  the  1  in  Misamis  were  in  combats 
with  insurgents.  All  the  men  wounded  in  action  against  insurgents  or  ladrones. 
Those  captured  afterwards  made  their  escape.  Of  ttie  36  desertions  reported,  but 
3  deserted  to  the  enemy  in  arms  against  the  Qovemment.  The  cause  for  the 
desertion  of  the  balance  can  be  attributed  in  most  cases  to  failure  to  receive  their 

By;  women  and  queridas  were  the  cause  of  the  other  desertions.    Of  the  arms 
it  in  Leyte,  5  carbines  and  7  Springfields  were  stolen  by  deserters  o: 
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in  the  roTit  of  a  small  detachment  ol:  constabuJary  by  over  150  bolomen.  Tl  e 
others  were  arms  captured  from  or  delivered  up  by  muuicipal  police  to  inaurger.;a 
anii  ladrones.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  all  of  these  arms  have  been  recaptured 
or  were  surrendered  upon  the  close  of  the  insurrection  in  Ley!«. 

4.  The  heading  "  Buildings  occupied  "  are  taken  from  status,  as  shown  June  JO 
of  this  year. 

W.  C,  Tavloe, 
Assistant  Chief  in  Charge. 

EEADQDiRTERS   PhII.II'PINES   CONSTABULARY,, 

Section  of'  Information, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  October  1,  1908. 
The  CmEP  of  the  Philippines  Constabulary,  Manila. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  verbal  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  tie 
following  report  of  operations  of  this  section  to  include  July  31,  1903: 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  records  whatsoever  pertaining  to  the  work  pe  ■- 
formed  by  this  section  in  the  several  provinces,  and  the  manner  in  which  tl  e 
records  Or  this  oflce  were  kept  prior  to  April  1,  1003, 1  am  unable  to  make  a  con  - 
plete  and  accurate  report  of  all  the  work  performai  by  this  section  for  the  yea  : 
ending  July  31.  lUO?. 

Report  of  records  in  the  clerieal  division  up  to  and  includiny  .Inly  ^il,  ISOS. 

Cases:  Number 

Cases  open __ fii 

Cases  closed 170 

Total-- 338 

Cases  claseifieil: 

Murder --_  41 

Arson Ill 

Estafa - 20 

Information  wanted 31 


Sedition  ._ 

Abduction. . . 

Total 

Warrants: 

EJxecuted 

On  hand 

Not  found 

Sent  elsewhere- -  - 

Total 

Eecord  of  arrests: 

Of  prisoners  on  hand  July  31, 1903. . 


Delivered  to  other  authorities 

Serving  sentence - 

In  confinement 

Total 

daasification  of  offenses  of  prisoners  in  confinement; 

For  murder 

For  estafa 

For  arson- - 

For  sedition 

Total 
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DescriptiTe  and  information  reports: 
Province  of — 

Antique- 


Benguet None. 

Boliol 31 

Bontoc None. 

Bnlacan.- _ 151 


Capia 316 

Catandnanes - None. 

Cavite ._  36 

Cebn 143 

Cotabato None. 

Davao - -  None. 

Ilocos  Norte 30 

HocoB  Sur - 37 

noilo 576 

Infanta 1 

iBabela 37 

L^nna 5S 

Lepanto None. 

Leyte 49 

Marindnqne _  _ 31 

Masbate None, 

MindoTo 11 

Miaamis 76 

Negros  Occidental _ 196 

Negros  Oriental 69 

NnevaEcija - _ _ 71 

Nneva  Vizcaya None. 

Pampangaj 141 


Principe . . . 
Eomblon . . 


Surigao  ._. 

Tarlac 

Tayabas  _ . . 

Zambalea.. 


Manila  . . 


Photographs: 

Criminal 

Not  criminal,  ii 


Translations: 

Translations  of  importance,  not  inclnding  operators'  reports  and  ordi- 
nary letters 

Operators'  reports ' 
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Correspondence : 

Letters  and  telegrams  received,  not  including  those  pertaining  to  cases.  59il 

Letters  and  telegrams  sent  not  pertaining  to  cases 461 

Telegrams  ret-eived  and  letters  received  pertaining  to  oases 610 

Letters  and  telegrams  sent  pertaining'  to  cases 327 

Grrand  total  letters  and  telegrams  received  and  sent 2,  (lO.i 

Report  of  operations  of  the  map  snbaection: 

Maps  issued 600 

Tracings  completed _     18 

Maps  corrected _ 10 

Negatives  made  . .  _ ir, 

Plans  made  of  varions  things  (about) -  - - SO 

Signs  (about)  2ri 

The  personnel  of  the  section  on  Jnly  31,  1909,  consisted  of  1  superintendent.  1 
first-class  inspector,  3  draftsmen,  and  30  operators.  The  inspector  (Theo.  I. 
Owens)  and  the  2  draftsmen  are  assigned  to  duty  in  the  map  subsection.  There 
being  no  provisions  for  a  clerical  force,  I  have  been  compelled  to  employ  men  as 
operators  and  detaU  them  on  special  doty  as  clerks. 

The  following  is  a  statement  showing  the  assignment  to  duty  of  the  several 
operators: 
AWgnment  of  operators  and  draftsmen: 

Number  employed  Jnly  31 32 

On  special  duty  in  map  subsection 3 

On  special  duty,  clerical  division; 

Chief  operator _     1 

In  charge  of  operators  .__ 1 

Stenographer  and  translator 1 

Translators  and  interpreters _.    2 

On  record  and  photo  case  ._ _ 1 

On  record  of  arrest  and  criminal  cases. .  _ 1 


Total _ 10 

On  duty  as  opei-ators  in  the  several  provinces  and  the  city  of  Manila. . .  23 

Total,.  _ __ 3 


On  March  3a,  1U09,  two  operator  were  directed  to  return  two  carabaos.  which 
were  picked  up  by  the  city  police  department,  to  their  proper  owners,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  snch  instructions  they  proceeded  to  Diliman,  Rizal,  and  at  that  place 
were  attacked  by  a  band  of  ladroues,  who  wounded  the  two  operators  and  finally 
murdered  them. 

On  the  moniing  of  April  27, 1902,  four  operators  were  attacked  by  members  of 
the  same  band,  a^d  one  operator  was  killed  and  one  wounded. 


With  a  view  to  further  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  secret-service  work  of  the 
aj«hipelago,  it  is  recommended  that  a  system  whereby  the  several  provinces  can 
be  brought  into  close  touch  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  thjs  section,  be 
inaugurated. 

The  present  conditions  are  not  conducive  to  eflScient  service.  As  a  rule,  each 
province  is  ignorant  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  one  adjacent,  nor  is  there 
any  m.eans  of  disseminating  information  relative  to  the  apprehension  of  parties 
who  are  wanted  between  said  provinces,  owing  to  the  poor  mail  facilities. 

It  is  recommended,  in  view  of  these  conditions,  that  the  following  plan  be  con- 
sidered and  adopted: 

First.  That  the  criminal  work  pertaining  to  the  archiiielago  be  brought  under 
the  supervision  of  the  section  of  information,  which  is  by  law  ander  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  chief  of  constabulary. 

Second.  That  in  each  province  a  branch  section  of  information  be  established, 
with  the  senior  inspector  in  immediate  charge. 
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Third.  That  the  central  office  of  the  seotion  of  information,  at  Manila,  be  the 
repository  of  the  criminal  records  pertaining  to  the  several  provinces,  a  duplicate 
report  of  same  being  kept  on  file  in  each  province  by  the  senior  inspector  thereof. 

Fonrth.  That  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  criminal  work  of  the  provinces 
the  senior  inspector  thereof  be  authorized  to  deal  direct  with  the  central  ofB.ce  and 
to  render  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  accurato  keeping  of 
records  of  all  criminal  matters  pertaining  to  the  archipelago. 

The  above  recommendations  are  based  upon  the  experience  obtained  during  the 
past  year,  and  in  cases  where  information  was  wanted  in  one  province  it  was  after- 
wards found  that  the  same  conld  have  been  furnished  by  another  province  had 
there  been  a  system  whereby  such  tnfonnation  could  have  been  furnished  by  the 
central  offlce  from  the  reiiorts  of  provinces  on  file  in  this  ofdce.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  criminals  have  escaped  justice  because  of  the  lack  of  evidence  at  the 
immediate  hands  of  the  inspector  making  the  arrest.  One  case  can  be  cited  which 
illustrates  the  futility  of  proceeding  along  the  lines  we  are  at  present  following, 
namely:  Inspector  Keithley  arrested  some  time  during  the  present  year  the  noto- 
rious ontlaw.  Faustino  Guillermo,  and  released  him  becanse  of  lack  of  evidence. 
Had  this  office  been  notified,  sufficieat  evidence  could  have  been  furnished,  no 
doubt,  to  hang  him. 

The  operators  of  this  section  are  to-day  making  efforts  to  arrest  members  of 
GruUlermo's  band  who  have  either  been,  killed  or  captured  during  the  past  two 
months  and  no  reports  have  ever  been  received  as  to  the  names  of  the  men  above 
referred  to  as  lulled  or  captured  by  this  office. 

During  the  present  year,  it  was  afterwards  found  that  the  constabulary  of  Cebu 
could  have  furnished  evidence  which  would  have  enabled  certain  inspectors  oper- 
ating in  Leyte  to  have  secured  many  convictions  before  the  courts,  but,  owing  to 
a  lack  of  system  and  the  apparent  isolation  of  provinces  in  the  matter  of  coopera- 
tion, these  suspected  men  were  permitted  to  escai«  punishment.  In  many  cases 
certain  citizens  residing  in  one  province  are  wanted  as  criminals  in  another. 

It  is  further  recommended,  in  case  the  systeni  suggested  be  adopted,  that  a 
smaller  but  higher  grade  and  better  paid  class  of  men  be  employed  in  the  central 
office,  these  men  to  be  used  upon  cases  of  importance  in  the  several  provinces  and 
elsewhere  when  the  local  men  are  unable  to  cope  with  said  case.  In  event  there 
is  lack  of  material  in  any  province,  the  central  office  could  supply  men  to  such 
province  after  having  given  them  a  theoretical  and  practical  course  in  the  duties 
pertaining  to  the  secret- service  work.  If  there  are  any  men,  young  and  intelli- 
gent, whom  the  senior  inspector  has  reasoi^  to  think  would  make  good  secret- 
.service  men,  he  can,  upon  approval  of  the  chief,  send  these  men  to  this  office  for 
instmctions.  This  plan  in  time  will  result  in  developing  excellent  men  and  the 
vendition  of  good  service. 

Respectfully  submitted.  E.  G-.  Cdrret, 

Svperiittendent  Section  of  Information. 
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Bureau  op  Posts,  PHiLippraB  Islands, 

Office  op  the  Director, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  October  SO,  190S. 
The  honorable  the  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  covering  the  operations  of 
the  bvirean  of  poats  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1903.  Herewith  will  be 
found  tabnlated  statemenla  covering  the  varions  branches  of  the  postal  service. 
The  statements  relative  to  finances  are  not  given  in  as  much  detail  as  in  the  report 
for  the  preceding  year.  Such  Information.,  if  desired,  will  be  found  in  the  reports 
of  the  auditor  for  the  archipelago. 

rERSONNKL  OP  THE  SERVICE. 

On  July  1,  1901,  the  employees  of  this  bureau  numbered  130,  of  which  74  were 
Americans  and  56  natives.  During  the  year  135  Americana,  65  natives,  and  1 
Chinese  interpreter,  for  the  Manila  post-office,  were  appointed. 

Forty-nine  Americana  and  13  natives  were  separated  from  the  bureau  by  resig- 
nation, 13  Americans  and  31  natives  by  removal,  4  Americana  by  transfer  to  other 
bureaus,  and  3  Americana  and  3  natives  by  death.  On  June  30, 1903,~  there  were 
317  persons  employed  in  the  bureau,  of  which  141  were  Americans,  75  natives  and 
1  Chinaman. 

With  the  exception  of  the  assistant  director  of  posts,  who  was  secured  from  the 
United  States  postal  service,  all  of  the  appointments  to  the  aervice  made  during 
the  year  were  through  the  Philippine  civil  service,  or  under  the  provisiona  of  aec- 
tions  3  and  4,  act  181.  which  authorizea  the  appointment  of  jmstmasters  at  the 
smaller  offices  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  act. 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Table  A  show^  an  increase  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year  in  the  postal  revenues 
of  $14,979.36,  or  about  13  percent.  But  of  this  amount  $11,463.77  came  from 
money-order  fees.  Therefore  there  was  an  increaao  of  less  than  3  per  cent  in  the 
ordinary  postal  revenuea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditures  of  the  service 
were  alightly  leas  than  16  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  preceding  year.  This  dis- 
crepancy between  the  Increase  of  eipenditurea  and  revenues  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  year  the  amount  of  official  mail  handled  has  been  more  than 
doubled.  Act  179  authoriaea  the  use  of  the  official  envelope  by  all  provincial  as 
wellaa  insular  officials  of  the  govemnient.  The  many  extensions  of  the. civil  gov- 
ernment durii^  the  year  have  caused  so  great  an  increase  in  its  official  buainese 
that  niore  than  one-half  of  the  mail  we  now  handle,  with  reference  to  weight,  is 
official  buainess,  and  consequently  carried  free  of  postage.  All  of  our  reports  rela^ 
tive  to  int«risland  business  show  an  increase  of  more  than  30  per  cent  in  the  bulk 
of  the  mail.  In  short,  as  a  whole,  our  records  show  a  greater  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  amount  of  mail  handled  than  in -the  increase  in  expenditures  over 
the  preceding  year. 

To  proxwrly  handle  the  increased  mails  it  was  necessary  during  the  year  to 
increase  the  clerical  force  in  the  Manila  post-office  at  an  expense  of  more  than 
$14,600  over  the  preceding  year.  It  was  also  necessary  to  make  some  additions  to 
the  clerical  force  in  other  offices.  The  balance  of  the  increase  in  salaries  and  wages 
is  covered  by  the  compensation  allowed  postmasters  at  new  offlcea  eatablished. 

Table  A  shows  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  payments  for  mail  transportation. 

This  ia  misleading,  as  the  item  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1901,  includes 
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payments  amounting  to  $9,833.44  properJy  chargeable  to  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1900. 

The  increase  of  over  S12-i00  in  contingent  expenses  ia  chargeable  almost  entirely 
to  new  mail  equipment,  snch  as  poncheB.  bags,  street  letter  and.  package  hoses, 
furniture,  and  oOier  artic^  s  required  for  the  proper  handling  of  the  mail. 

In  previous  years  the  Manila  post-office  hns  been  more  than  self-snstaining.  but 
snch  IS  no  longer  the  case.  This  change  is  due  t<>  the  establishment  of  new  post- 
offices  throughout  the  islands  which  draw  from  the  revenue  of  the  Manila  office, 
and  ajso  to  the  (aivt.  as  before  stated,  that  a  material  increase  in  the  clerical  force 
was  neceasarj'  to  properly  care  for  the  official  maO,  from  which  no  revenue  is 
derived. 

The  great  reduction  of  the  militair  forces  in  the  islands,  which  took  place 
during  this  year  and  the  latter  part  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  had  a  material 
effect  on  ijie  revenues  and  business  of  this  sei-vice.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  thiit 


one  company  of  American  soldiers  furnishes  more  postal  business  than  is  derived 
from  10,000  of  the  average  native  inhabitants.  The  business  furnished  by  the 
large  number  of  American  civilians  now  in  the  islands  has  no  more  than  equaled 
the  loss  sustained  through  removal  of  the  soldiers.  While  it  is  also  true  that  the 
native  population  is  gradually  increasing  itapatronageof  the  mails,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact  that  we  will  not  derive  much  revenue  from  this  source  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come.  In  the  meantime  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  postal  business 
will  be  with  the  American  and  Buroi>ean  population. 


As  stated  in  niy  last  annual  report,  our  money-order  business  was,  by  virtue  of 
act  90.  segregated  from  the  money-order  business  of  the  United  States  and  pla<:ed 
on  an  independent  basis  July  I ,  IBOl.  Before  this  change  became  effective  arrange- 
ntents  were  completed  whereby  we  might  continne  issuing  orders  payable  in  the 
United  States  (including  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico) ,  Canada,  and  Cuba,  and  also  to 
pay  orders  issued  in  those  countries  the  same  as  in  the  past.  We  were,  however, 
owing  to  certain  technicalities,  obliged  to  discontinue  issuing  raonev  orders  direct 
on  foreign  countries.  The  public  suffered  no  great  inconvenience  thereby,  as  the 
amount  of  our  business  with  European  countries  is  very  small,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  transaction  of  this  business  through  an  exchange  office  of  the 
United  States.  Negotiations  are  now  under  way  looking  to  the  reestablishment 
of  direct  money-order  exchai^es,  not  only  with  European  countries,  but  with 
Japan  and  other  eastern  administrations.  There  is  considerable  demand  for  a 
money-order  business  between  the  Philippines  and  Japan,  as  well  as  with  Hong- 
kong, Singapore,  and  other  Doints  in  the  extreme  east.  It  is  believed  that  these 
extensions  of  the  service  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  public. 

The  chief  benefit  derived  from  the  change  in  the  service  caused  by  act  90  is  thai 
onr  money-order  accounts  are  now  andited  in  Manila  by  the  auditor  for  the  Phil- 
ippine Archipelago.  At  the  same  time,  the  fees  collected  on  money  orders  issued 
are  now  transferred  to  the  postal  revenues  of  the  islands.  The  amount  of  these 
fees  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $13,587.90.  The  first  and  only  loss  in  the  money- 
order  business  sustained  by  the  Government  since  American  occupation  of  the 
islands  was  in  the  robbery  of  the  Jolo  post-office,  February  15, 1902,  when  money- 
order  funds  to  the  amount  of  $443.73  were  stolen.  The  regulatious  provide  for 
the  i)ayment  of  such  losses  out  of  fees  collected,  leaving  the  net  revenue  derived 
fromthe money-order businessamounting to $13,144.17.  Of thisamonnt, $11,462.77 
was  transferred  to  the  postal  fnnds  during  file  year.  The  exact  total  amount  of 
fees  collected  during  the  year  could  not  be  determined  in  time  to  make  a  transfer 
of  the  balance  before  the  close  of  business  June  30. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  24  i>ost-ofKces  were  authorized  to  transact 
the  money-order  business.  During  the  year  this  service  was  extended  to  9  new 
offices,  and  discontinued  at  2  offices.  It  has  been  my  policy  to  extend  the  money- 
order  service  to  new  offices,  wherever  there  was  a  demand  for  it,  as  soon  as  the 
conditions  would  permit. 

Table  I  gives  a  brief  summary  of  our  money-order  business  during  the  fiscal 
year.  This  statement  shows  an  increase  of  over  39  per  cent  in  the  nmnber  of 
orders  issued,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  an  increase  of  57  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  orders  paid. 

In  the  United  States  the  money-order  business  is  used  chiefly  for  the  remittance 
of  small  amounts.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  average  amount  of  each 
order  issued  there  is  less  than  $8.  In  the  Philippines  money  orders  are  made  us8 
of  for  large  transactions.    The  average  amount  of  each  orc^r  iasned  in  the  islands 
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during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  |4S.87,  and  the  average  amount  of  each  order  paid 
wae  $51.84.  In  previous  years  the  money-onier  servi<;e  was  made  uae  of  chiefly 
by  Americans,  who  understood  its  value.  Through  persistent  efforts  we  are 
gradually  convincing  the  native  and  Chinese  population  of  the  benefits  of  this 
branch  of  the  postal  service,  and  they  are  now  making  use  oi  it  to  a  great  extent 
for  the  remittance  of  funds  throughout  the  islands.  The  Chinese  merchants  are 
more  susceptible  to  oar  arguments  than  the  natives,  and  they  are  now  our  best 
and  largest  customers.  It  is  believed  that  the  present  fiscal  year  will  produce  a 
niuch  greater  increase  over  last  year  in  the  money-order  business  than  is  shown 
by  this  report  over  the  preceding  year. 

During  the  fiscal  year  postmasters  at  money-order  offices  throughout  the  islands 
made  remittances  to  Manila  amoonting  to  $1,070,637.97.  Remittances  were  made 
to  the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  $848,125.05.  This  sum  represents  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  orders  issued  in  the  United  States  &nd  paid  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  total  amount  of  orders  issued  in  the  Philippines  and  paid  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  money-order 
business  is  used  by  Americans  in  sending  money  home.  Our  money-order  service 
is  also  made  use  of  to  a  great  extent  by  Americana  as  a  means  of  depositing  their 
surplus  funds  for  safe-Keeping.  A  careful  investigation  of  this  Xfoint  shows  the 
■  amount  so  deposited  at  this  time  to  he  between  $500,000  and  $600,000.  This 
amoont  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  handling  of  Mexican  or  insular  currency  in  the  money-order  business  has 
caused  not  only  a  great  amount  of  extra  wort  and  inconvenience,  but  at  times 
much  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  public.  During  the  first  four  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  when  insular  currency  passed  freely  at  the  ratio  of  2  for  1,  this  money 
w^  handled  without  difficulty.  When  the  commercial  value  of  insular  currency 
started  to  go  down  during  the  latter  part  of  November,  1901,  we  began  to  experi- 
ence difficulty  in  paying  out  this  money  at  the  Government  ratio  of  2  for  1  in  the 
payment  of  money  orders  issued  in  the  United  States  and  presented  for  payment 
here.  At  the  same  time  the  efforts  were  made  to  purchase  money  orders  with 
insular  currency,  in  large  amounts,  payable  in  the  States.  After  a  conferenM 
with  the  acting  civil  governor  and  the  secretary  of  finance  and  justice,  an  order 
was  issued  directing  postmasters  to  discontinue  accepting  instOar  currency  for 
money  orders  payable  ontside  of  the  PhOippines. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  ratio  of  3.10  for  1,  January  1, 1903,  made  it  possi- 
ble to  again  take  a  limited  amount  of  insular  currency  in  the  money-order  busi- 
ness. Postmasters  were  therefore  authorized  to  accept  small  amounts  from 
employees  of  the  insnlar  government,  who  were  receiving  their  salaries  in  insular 
currency.  This  was  continued  until  the  latter  part  of  March,  1903,  when  a  still 
further  drop  in  the  commercial  value  of  insular  currency  made  it  again  iimossi- 
ble  to  dispose  of  such  money  accepted  at  the  government  rateof  exchange.  There- 
fore, another  order  was  issued  limiting  the  acceptance  of  insular  currency  to  the 
purchase  of  money  orders  payable  in  the  Philippines.  When  the  ratio  of  3.35  for 
1  was  established,  July  7, 1903,  postmasters  were  again  authorized  to  taie  this 
money  in  payment  for  money  orders  payable  outside  of  the  Philippines. 

So  long  as  the  government  ratio  is  kept  below  or  equal  to  the  commercial  rate 
of  exchangCf  insular  currency  can  be  handled  in  the  money-order  business  without 
serious  difficulty,  as  it  is  in  great  demand  for  general  use.  and  no  one  objects  to 
receiving  it  in  payment  of  an  order  which  was  purchased  with  United  States  cur- 
rency. It  was  only  during  the  periods  when  the  commercial  value  of  this  money 
was  less  than  the  value  placed  upon  it  by  the  government  that  objections  were 
made  by  the  public  to  receiving  it  in  payment  for  money  orders  which  should 
have  been  paid  in  United  States  currency.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  all  of 
the  insular  currency  accepted  in  the  money-order  business  for  orders  payable  out- 
side of  the  Philippines  had  to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  orders  issued  in  other 
countries,  and  to  avoid  loss  to  the  service  it  had  to  be  paid  out  at  the  same  ratio 
at  which  received. 


The  total  number  of  articles  registered  during  the  year,  when  compared  vrith 
similar  report  for  the  preceding  year,  shows  an  increase  of  IS  per  cent.  The 
records  of  the  Manila  post-office  show  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year  in  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  registered  mail  handled.  There  was  an 
increase  of  SO  per  cent  in  the  total  amount  of  registered  mail  received  from  the 
United  States,  and  of  13  per  cent  in  the  amount  received  from  foreign  countries. 
The  total  amount  of  registered  mail  sent  to  the  United  States  shows  a  decrease  of 
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4  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year,  while  there  was  an  increase  of  18  per  cent  in 
the  amount  sent  to  foreign  conntriea. 

The  reports  farther  show  an  increase  of  95  per  cent  in  the  nnmber  of  pieces  of 
official  mail  registered  free.  This  large  increase  is  dne  almost  entirely  to  the  pro- 
visions of  act  179,  which  requires  the  free  registration  of  all  official  mail  of  inanlar 
and  provincial  ofBcials.  when  the  sending  official  so  requests. 

DEAIVLETTKR  OFFICE. 

Tables  F,  G.  and  H  show  in  detail  the  transactions  of  the  dead-letter  office  of 
this  bureaii.  Compaiison  of  tliese  statements  with  last  year's  report  shows  an 
increase  of  18,037  in  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  mail  matter  handled  in  this 
office.  Dnring  the  year,  10,277  more  pieces  were  returned  to  the  United  States 
than  daring  t^e  preTions  year,  and  2,563  more  pieces  were  received  from  the 
United  States.  The  numher  of  pieces  returned  lo  foreign  conntries  during  the 
year  was  2,268  greater  than  during  the  preceding  year,  while  the  number  of  pieces 
received  back  &om  foreign  counlJies  was  100  less. 

The  large  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  in  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail 
returned  to  the  United  States  must  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  any  relaxation 
of  our  efEorts  to  make  delivery  to  the  addressees.  The  greater  part  of  the  mail 
returned  to  the  United  States  is  for  persons  who  return  home  before  their  mail 
reaches  them.  Furthermore,  all  nndeliverable  mail  originating  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  fomgn  countries,  is  returned  to  the  senders  through  the  dead- 
letter  offices  of  the  postal  administratioUB  concerned.  This  is  the  case  even  though 
the  returned  matter  bears  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 

By  means  of  the  directory  mentioned  I'Isewhere,  we  succeed  in  delivering  a 
large  amount  of  mail  that  would  otherwifie  lie  returned  to  the  country  of  origin. 


During  the  year  there  has  been  a  material  increase  in  iuterisland  ci 

tion,  as  will  be  seen  by  refei'ence  to  Table  M.  which  shows  the  number  of  mails 
received  and  dispatched  to  the  i>rovinces  by  the  Manila  post-office,  and  to  Table 
K,  which  gives  the  number  of  mails  received  at  and  dispatched  from  each  office. 
The  present  service  is.  however,  still  far  from  satisfactory,  although  the  best  pos- 
sible use  ha-,  lieen  made  of  "rtl  water  transportation.  In  addition  to  transports 
and  other  Government  boats  can-ymg  the  mails,  all  commercial  steamers  have, 
as  heretofore  been  required  to  carry  the  mails.  On  the  whole,  each  important 
office  has  had  a  fairlj  frequent  service,  as  will  Iw  seen  by  reference  to  Table  K. 
It  is  the  irregularity  ot  the  seiMte  and  the  inHbility  of  the  people  to  know  in 
advance  when  mails  will  be  diniiatched  to  or  received  from  a  certain  place  that 
causes  the  complaint 

The  prevalence  of  cholera  dunnij;  the  jjast  seven  months  caused  a  material 
reduction  in  the  available  uteamship  transportation,  thus  seriously  affecting  the 
postal  service 

The  inauguration  vnthiu  the  ntst  few  months  of  a  regular  steamboat  service 
Throughout  the  ls]dnd^  under  the  Mipervision  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  coast 
Suard  and  transportation  b\  means  ot  the  steamers  now  in  course  of  construction 
liy  the  government,  will  make  a  very  material  improiement  in  the  means  of  inter- 
island  communication,  and  will  doubtless  remove  practicallj;  all  of  the  complaint 
now  lodged  against  this  branch  of  the  Philippine  postal  service. 

No  permanent  system  of  land  transportation  has  as  yet  been  adopted.  This 
question  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  tlie  Commission  last  June.  At  that  time 
the  chief  of  the  Philippines  constabulary  stated  that  he  would  be  able  to  fnmisli 
all  of  the  land  transportation  for  mails  which  wonld  be  required  by  this  bureau. 
However,  but  little  has  been  accomplished  in  t.his  direction,  owing  to  the  loss  ol 
a  great  many  of  lie  horses  owned  by  the  constabulary  and  the  inability  of  the 
ehtef  of  that  barean  to  obtain  other  necessary  transportation. 

Mails  between  the  smaller  offices  are  generally  carried  by  the  manicipal  author- 
ities, under  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (gg) ,  section  39  of  the  municipal  code. 
Bnt  wherever  a  satisfactoiy  service  can  not  be  obtained  by  this  means,  temporary 
contracts  have  been  made  for  regular  ti'ansportation,  if  the  constabulary  could 
not  furnish  it. 

The  courier  system  of  mail  cai'riera  established  for  inland  towns  has  proven 
unsatisfactory  when  pat  in  operation  to  and  from  places  where  a  number  of  Amer- 
icans are  located.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  mail  varies 
greatly,  and  is  frequently  heavier  than  the  regular  courier  can  carry.  But  as  soon 
as  this  condition  arises  additional  allowances  are  made  for  the  use  of  horses. 
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Fnrthermore ,  the  courier  service  f  urnislied  by  mnnitipal  authorities  has  proven 
unsatisfactory  in  some  oases  on  account  of  frequent  irregularities  and  delays.  la 
such  cases,  if  the  faults  could  not  be  regulated,  the  municipal  carriers  have  been 
dispensed  with,  and  if  the  constabulary  was  unable  to  furnish  the  necessary  trans- 
portation, other  can'iers  were  employed. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  hearty  cooperation  by  ofhcials  of 
the  army,  as  well  as  by  other  departments  of  the  insular  government,  has  been  of 
material  assistance  in  transporting  the  mails.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  quar- 
termaster's department,  which  in  many  cases  has  come  toour  relief  and  furnished 
transportation  that  could  not  otherwise  have  been  secured. 

MAIL  COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  UNITBD  STATES  AND  FOKEI&N  COUNTEIES. 

The  total  amount  of  mail  received  from  and  dispatched  to  the  United  States 
during  the  year,  as  shown  in  Table  N,  when  compared  with  the  reports  of  the 
preceding  year,  shows  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  in  the  amount  received  and  a 
decrease  of  8  per  cent  in  the  amount  dispatched. 

The  somewhat  irregular  mail  service  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  the  cause  of  some  criticism;  yet  a  reference  to  Table  N  of  this 
report  will  show  an  average  of  more  than  7  mails  per  month  received  from  and  of 
more  than  5  mails  per  month  dispatched  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  year. 
The  irregnlarities  complained  of  refer  more  to  uncertainty  as  to  dates  of  arrival 
and  departure  than  to  tnfrequency  of  service.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  not  only 
this  bui-eau,  but  the  postal  ofBcials  of  the  home  government,  have  made  the  best 

gissible  use  of  every  o;pportnnity  to  dispatch  mails  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
hilippines.  In  addition  to  the  transport  service,  the  China  liners  and  the  Cana^ 
dian  Pacific  Steamship  Line  to  Vancouver,  B.  C. ,  are  made  nse  of  whenever  mails 
can  be  advanced  by  so  doing.  Of  the  89  mails  received  from  the  United  States,  59 
were  by  bner.  While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  mails  coming  on  liners  con- 
sisted of  no  more  than  one  or  two  bags,  the  figures  are  given  to  show  the  policy 
pursued.     Of  the  64  mails  sent  to  the  States,  39  were  dispatched  on  liners. 

The  necessity  for  a  regular  steamship  service,  with  schedule  dat^  of  arrivals 
and  departures  which  can  be  relied  upon,  te  very  apparent,  not  only  to  ttie  gov- 
ernment, but  to  all  business  concerns.  To  improve  the  present  service,  either 
large  subsidies  wtC  have  to  be  paid  or  sufBcient  commercial  business  developed  to 
justify  steamship  companies  in  operating  steamers  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines  direct  and  on  a  fixed  achednle. 

The  service  to  and  from  foreign  countries  is  gradually  increasing  and  becoming 
better.  There  was  an  increase  of  XO  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year  in  the  num- 
ber of  mails  sent  to  foreign  ports,  and  of  11  par  cent  in  the  amount  of  such  mails. 
The  service  to  Japanese  ports  Is  good,  but  there  is  often  mnch  delay  to  mails  com- 
ing from  Japan.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  but  a  few  steamers  come  direct  to 
Manila.  Mails  from  Japan  are  of  necessity  generally  sent  via  Hongkong,  where 
frequent  delays  occur  owing  to  lack  of  close  communication  with  Manila. 

EXTENSIONS  AND  IMPROVEKENTS. 

On  Jnh- 1, 1901,  there  were  34  post-offices  in  operation  throt^hont  the  islands. 
These  offices  were  located  principally  at  the  larger  military  posts.  On  July  31, 
1901,  the  post-office  at  the  First  Reserve  Hospital,  located  within  the  city  lim.its  of 
Manila,  was  discontinued,  it  being  no  longer  necessary. 

After  the  passage  of  act  181,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  new  post-offlces 
and  fising  the  compensation  of  the  postmasters,  60  new  offices  were  established. 
Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  70  additional  offices  have  been  opened,  and  other 
new  ones  are  being  established  as  fast  as  the  preliminary  arrangements  can  be 
completed.  Aa  a  rule,  the  persons  appointed  as  postmasters  at  the  smaller  offices 
are  already  in  the  em.ploy  of  the  government.  These  appointments  are  made 
ander  the  special  provisions  of  section  4,  act  181. 

With  very  few  exceptions  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure  suitable  per- 
sons not  otherwise  employed  by  the  government  who  would  accept  appointments 
as  postmasters  at  the  small  compensation  authorized.  The  American  school-teach- 
ers stationed  throughout  the  islands  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  post-offices  at  their  respective  stations,  and  vrith  very  few  exceptions  have 
accepted  appointments  as  postmasters  when  asked  to  do  so.  In  a  few  instances 
provincial  treasurers  and  constabulary  supply  officers  have  been  given  these 
appointments.  With  a  few  exceptions,  natives  of  the  islands  have  not  been  given 
first  appointments  as  postmasters.  Americans  have  been  given  preference  in 
appointment,  believing  that  by  so  doing  our  American  postal  system  can  be  more 
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■was  eatablished  at  the  Exposition  BMracks  in  ManOa,  for  th«  special  accommoda- 
tion o(  the  large  number  of  teacbers  wbo  arriyed  thereon.  This  station  was  con- 
tinued nntil  the  teachers  were  sent  to  their  respective  stations  througbont  tbe 
provinces. 

The  improved  free-delive^  service  for  the  city  of  Manila,  mentioned  in  my  last 
report,  was  inangorated  in  October,  IftOl,  witb  12  carriers.  Dnring  tbe  year  this 
force  was  increased  to  14.  Inconnection  with  this  service  we  have  installed  63  let- 
ter boxes  and  IS  paper  and  package  boses  throngboot  tbe  city.  From  two  to  four 
collections  are  made  daily  from  these  boxes  by  the  lett«r  carriers.  This  service  is 
evidently  giving  good  satisfaction,  as  practically  no  complaint*  against  it  have 
been  filed  with  the  postmaster. 

In  January.  1903.  a  substation  of  tbe  Manila  postoffice  was  established  in  the 
Walled  City,  and  shortly  afterwards  10  stamp  agencies  were  establirfied  through- 
out other  parts  of  the  city,  The  substation  is  authorized  to  receive  and  deliver 
registered  as  well  as  ordinary  mail,  while  the  stamp  agencies  are  for  the  sale  of 
st^ps  only. 

To  facibtate  delivery,  and  to  avoid  as  much  delay  as  possible  to  their  mail,  we 
have  established  in  the  Manila  post-offlce  a  directory  of  Americans  in  tbe  Philiv- 
ptnes.  Tbe  necessity  for  this  became  apparent  shortly  after  the  inauguration  c ' 
civil  government.  Tbe  stations  of  Americans  were  changed  so  frequently  that  i , 
was  only  by  correcting  the  addresses  of  tiieir  mail  and  forwarding  it  direct  t ' 
them  that  ^at  delay  can  be  avoided.  By  means  of  this  directory  mail  for  Ameri  ■ 
cans,  upon  its  arrival  at  Manila  from  the  States,  is  distributed  and  dispatched  i: 
accordance  with  the  last  known  address  of  the  addressee,  regardless  of  tbe  origi 
nal  address  on  such  mail.  The  only  difficulty  encountered  in  the  entire  success 
fnl  opei-ation  of  tliis  directory  has  been  found  in  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  tbe 
part  of  the  persons  moat  deeply  concerned.  In  many  oases  Americans  fail  to  notify 
the  postmaster  at  Manila  of  changes  in  their  residence  address,  and  then  later  o:i 
censure  this  service  for  consequent  delays  to  their  mail  because  it  was  sent  as 
addressed  to  their  former  stations. 

A  special  free-delivery  service  similar  to  that  in  the  United  States  was  alsc 
inangurat«d  during  the  year.  This  feature  has  not  as  yet  been  extended  to  al 
offices  in  the  Philippines.  But  at  the  larger  offices,  where  we  have  a  clerical 
force,  letters  or  packages  are  given  immediate  special  delivery  when  bearing, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  postage,  one  of  those  special-delivery  stamps,  which 
costs  the  sender  10  cents,  tJnited  States  currency. 

I  have  MO  far  been  unsucceasful  in  my  efforts  to  secure  a  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment with  the  Postmaster-General  wberebj'  letters  and  other  articles  sent  in  the 
mails  to  tbe  United  States  bearing  our  special-delivery  stamps  will  be  given  imme- 
diate delivery.  The  Postmaster-Gfeneral  objected  to  my  proposal  on  the  ground 
that  the  United  States  Government  received  no  revenue  from  tbe  sale  of  these 
stamps,  and  could  not  therefore  justly  be  put  to  the  expense  of  making  immediate 
delivery.  Notwithstanding  this  decision,  we  are  giving  immediate  delivery  to  all 
mail  matter  arriving  from  the  Unit«d  States  which  bears  United  States  special- 
delivery  stamps. 


On  the  night  of  February  15,  1803,  the  Jolo  post-office  was  broken  into  and  tbf 
small  safe,  containing  moaey-order  and  postal  funds,  carried  off.  In  addition  t( 
tbe  loss  of  money-order  funds  previously  mentioned  in  this  ret>ort,  postage  stamps 
and  postal  funds  to  the  amount  of  $333.07  were  taken.  Despite  all  our  efforts  tc 
detect  the  guilty  parties,  no  definite  clew  has  yet  been  obtained.  Some  thret 
months  after  the  robbery  occurred  tbe  safe  was  found  in  a  bamboo  thicket  a  few 
miles  from  Jolo,  having  been  broken  open  and  the  contents  abstracted. 

In  my  last  annual  report  mention  was  made  of  the  need  for  a  government  post- 
ofBce  building  in  Manila.  As  this  matter  has  since  been  made  tbe  subject  of  a 
special  report,  no  further  comment  wOI  be  made  herein,  except  to  say  that  the 
extensions  of  the  service  througbont  tbe  islands  hav  e  caused  a  material  increase 
in  the  necessity  for  better  facilities  in  the  Manila  post-office.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
if  we  had  a  government  building,  conveniently  located  with  reference  to  the 
water  front,  the  mails  would  be  received  and  delivered  with  much  greater  celerity 
than  at  present. 

In  last  year's  report  it  was  stated  that  over  30  per  cent  of  the  letters  sent  to  the 
United  States  during  that  fiscal  year  bore  stamps  issued  and  purchased  in  the 
tJnited  States,  or  were  from  soldiers  and  witb  no  postage  prepaid.  With  the 
great  reduction  in  cumber  of  troops  in  the  islands,  the  amount  of  mail  of  this 
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class  has  1)6611  so  materially  reduced  that  the  loss  in  revenue  to  this  service  is 
now  very  small. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  repeat  statements  contained  in  last  year's  report  to 
the  effort  that,  considering  the  conditions  under  which  mails  of  necessity  are 
handled,  the  complEdnts  of  losses  and  irregulariti^  are  much  fewer  than  might 
be  expected.  In  investigating  complaints  of  thefts  it  ia  generally  fonnd  that  the 
senders  are  largely  responsible,  in  ttiat  they  trust  their  mail  to  other  parties  for 
depositing  in  the  poat-offlce.  It  has  been  found  that  many  abstractions  of  valua- 
ble contents  have  been  made  from  packages  and  letters  before  the  articles  are 
actually  delivered  into  a  post-ofBce.  Yet,  ae  in  all  c^s  where  the  responsibility 
for  loss  can  not  be  located  elsewhere,  it  is  always  charged  against  the  postal 
service.  This  condition  is  also  true  with  reference  to  irregularities  and  delays  in 
the  transmission  of  Miail.  The  pnblic  is  generally  disposed  to  charge  the  postal 
service  with  every  delay  or  irtegnlarity.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  investiga- 
tions made  by  this  office  on  complaints  received  frequently  locate  the  responsi- 
bility with  either  the  sender  or  receiver  of  the  article  under  investigation. 
Another  and  positive  evidence  of  the  responsibility  of  the  senders  is  fonnd  in  the 
large  amount  of  mail  which  is  returned  to  the  writers  direct  or  through  the 
dead-letter  ofBce  on  account  of  being  improperly  or  illegibly  addressed. 

In  conclnding  this  report  I  wish  to  say  a  word  of  commendation  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  employees  of  the  bureau.  The  work  of  a  post-office 
employee  is  not  only  difficult,  but  trying.  His  work  brings  him  in  closer  contact 
with  the  general  public  than  is  found  in  any  other  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  is  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  sometimes  just,  but  more  frequently 
unjust.  He  beholds  the  employees  of  other  departments  not  only  enjoying  regu- 
lar ofBce  hours  and  relief  from  duty  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  but  receiving 
Saturday  afternoon  holidays  as  well.  whOe  he  ia  ohhged  to  work  overtime,  early 
or  late,  and  on  holidaya  and  Sundays  as  necessity  and  emergencies  require. 

Considering  these  conditions,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  postmasters  and  other 
employees  are  especially  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  zeal  and  integrity  with 
which  they  have  performed  their  duties. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  M.  Cottkbman, 

I  Director  of  Posts. 
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Table  C. — Statement  of  mails  dispatched  on  commercial  steamers  to  foreign  porta 
by  the  Manila  post-oMce  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  190S,andamount 
paid  for  transportation. 
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Table  C. — Statement  of  maUs  dispatched  on  commereial  steamers  to  foreign  porta 
by  the  Manila  post-ofiee  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  2902^  and  atnount 
paid  for  transportation — Contiimea, 
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Table  H. — Detailed  sittteinent  of  articles  return^  to  foreign  countries  and  offices 
by  tlie  dead-letter  office,  bureau  of  posts,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1902. 
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Table  L. — Statement  showing  number  of  registered  letters  and  parcels  r 
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Table  "iS.— Statement  showing  mails  received  from  and  dispatched  to  Philippint 
offices  by  the  Manila  post-office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  SO,  ISOS. 
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Table  'N.Statetnent  of  mails  received  from  and  dispatched  to  the  United  States 
on  transports  and  on  liners  via  Hongkong  and  Japan  ports  by  the  Manila  post- 
age during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1902, 
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Table  O. — Statement  of  mails  received  from,  and  dispatched  to,  Honolulu,  Cfuam, 
and  United  States  ships  and  troops  in  foreign  ports  by  the  Manila  post-office 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1902. 
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BUREATT  OF  COAST  GITAM)  AND  TEANSPOETATION— CAFTAIIT  OP 
THE  POET. 


BrRBAC  OF  Coast  Guard  and  Tkansportation, 

Maniia,  P.  I.,  September  SO,  1903. 
To  the  ExBctrriTE  Seckbtaky, 

Manila,  P.  J. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  to  the  governor  on  the  work 
of  this  bureau  since  ita  estabUshment,  October  17,  I90I: 

Under  the  proyidons  of  the  act  eatahlishing  the  bureau  of  coast  guard  and  traiK- 
portation,  the  civil  governor  appointed  the  captain  of  the  port  of  Manila  as  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  coast  guard  and  transportation,  and  up  to  March  1,  1902,  the  clerical 
force  of  the  captain  of  the  port's  office  performed  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  coast 
guard  and  traneportalion.  On  March  1  the  bureau  started  its  own  clerical  force, 
appointing  only  as  many  aa  were  needed  at  the  time;  since  then  the  force  has  been 
increased,  but  it  is  still  not  np  to  the  full  complement,  and  will  not  be  until  January 
1,  1903. 

On  January  26, 1902,  Lieut.  Commander  J.  0.  Fremont,  U.  S.  Navy,  was  confirmed 
as  superintendent  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  vessels;  on  March  13,  Lieut. 
Commander  J.  M.  Hehn,  U.  S.  Navy,  was  confirmed  as  superintendent  ot  the  light- 
honee  service;  and  on  March  24,  Capt.  Henry  Jervey,  IT.  8.  Army,  was  confirmed 
as  superintendent  of  light-house  construction.  Lieut.  Commander  Fremont  was 
detached  from  duty  in  this  bureau  on  September  4,  and  no  one  has  been  ordered  to 
take  his  place  so  fiu-. 


The  principal  work  of  the  bureau  in  the  transporfaUon  service  has  been  the  design- 
ii^,  construction,  and  supervision  of  construction  of  15  composite  steamers;  10  of 
them  single  screw,  148  feet  long,  now  being  biiilt  at  Shanghai,  China,  by  8.  C.  Fam- 
hain  Boyd  &  Co.,  and  the  other  5  twin  screw,  140  feet  long,  now  being  built  at 
Ursea,  Japan,  by  the  Uraga  Dock  Company.  At  present  IJie  stages  of  completion 
of  these  vessels  are  as  follows:  Cutter  No.  1,  completed,  on  duty;  No.  3,  completed, 
on  duty;  No.  3,  65  per  cent  completed;  No.  4,  90  per  cent  completed;  No.  5,  90  per 
cent  completed;  No.  6,  80  per  cent  completed;  No.  7,  65  per  cent  completed;  No.  8, 
66  per  cent  completed;  No.  9,  80  per  cent  completed;  No.  10,  90  per  cent  completed; 
No.  11,  55  per  cent  completed;  No.  12,  65  per  cent  completed;  No.  13,  50  per  cent 
completed;  No,  14,  50  per  cent  completed;  No.  15,  50  per  cent  completal.  The  full 
speed  of  the  above  vessels,  without  forced  draft,  is  to  be  10  knots,  and  they  will 
carry  at  least  twelve  days'  coal  for  steaming  at  an  economical  speed,  which  will  be 
about  8  knots.  Each  of  the  single-screw  vessels  is  to  be  armed  with  two  1-pounder 
Holchkiss  rapid-firing  guns,  ana  each  of  the  twin-screw  vessels  is  to  be  armed  with 
two  Gatiing  guns.  An  electric  plant  will  be  installed  in  each  vessel,  and  they  will 
carry  a  searchlight  ot  18  inches  diameter;  also  an  evaporator  of  sufficient  capacity 
for  distilling  sufficient  drinking  water  for  everyone  on  board. 

Two  of  the  vessels  have  already  been  delivered  at  Manila,  and  are  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  The  Negroi,  cutter  No.  2,  arrived  8eptember  13;  and  the  Lusimt,  cutter 
No.  1,  on  the  trial  trip,  made,  on  natural  draft  for  nine  hours,  a  speed  ot  11.67  knots 
per  hour,  which  is  far  above  the  contract  speed.  The  Negrm  made  a  run  similar  to 
that  ot  the  lAi^im,  and  the  working  of  her  engines  showed  she  was  in  every  way 
equal  to  the  Luzon,  but  on  account  of  a  strong  head  wind  and  a  heavy  sea  her  speed 
was  about  half  a  knot  less.     The  Luzon  arrived  in  Manila  September  20. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  these  two  vessels  are  pronounced,  by  all  who 
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have  seen  them,  a  success.  Although  only  of  420  tons  when  loaded,  they  can  eairy 
enough  coal  m  the  bunkers  to  steain  2,300  mil^;  carry  a  cai^  of  250  tons;  have 
good  quarters  for  the  officers  and  crew  and  accommodation  for  12  first-class  passen- 
gers.    Besides  these,  a,  number  of  other  passengers  <'«'>  be  carried  on  decli. 

The  further  work  of  this  bureau  consisted  in  the  purchase  and  necessary  altering 
of  five  seagoing  launches,  two  of  which  were  detailed  for  sBr\ice  in  the  custom- 
house, and  were  on  January  1,  1902,  completely  turned  over  to  the  custom-house. 
The  cost  of  purchasing  these  vessels  and  maintaining  them  up  to  January  I,  1902,  is 
charged  to  this  bureau. 

The  three  other  launches  were  def«led  as  soon  as  they  arrived  and  were  fitted  out 
for  constabulary  service  and  will  continue  to  be  a  part  oi  the  fleet  of  this  bureau.  A 
river  laimch  was  also  purchased  awd  detailed  for  service  under  the  conatabulary. 

f  n  June,  1902,  the  twin-screw  seagoing  tug  Picket  was  purchased  in  Shanghai  and 
altered  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  the  work  of  a  light-house  tender.  She  arrived  at  Manila 
on  August  7  and  has  since  been  doing  that  work.  The  cutter  No.  6,  nearly  com- 
pleted at  Shanghai,  will  also  be  especially  fitted  for  light-house  and  buoy  work. 

A  stem-wheel  steamer  about  75  feet  long  and  of  very  light  draft  was  contracted 
for  with  S.  C.  Famham,  Boyd  &  Co.,  of  Shanghai,  China,  and  arrived  September 
30,  It  will  be  assembled  at  or  near  Aparri,  and  stationed  in  the  Cagayan  de  Luzon 
River. 

The  two  other  boats,  bay  and  river  launches,  were  also  turned  over  to  the  custom- 
house on  March  1,  1902. 


The  first  satisfactory  inspection  of  ail  light-houses  and  stations  in  these  islands 
wa.'i  completed  on  May  30,  1902,  when  the  superintendent  of  the  light-house  service 
and  the  superintendent  of  light-house  construction  made  a  complete  tour  of  the 
islands,  visiting  all  stations  and  at  the  same  time  investigating  in  regard  to  the  nec- 
essary buoyage  and  light-houses  to  l>e  constructed  in  the  future. 

Previous  to  this  inspection  the  ofiicer  making  the  tour  had  command  of  the  vessel 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  both  duties  properly,  as  he  frequently 
had  to  remain  on  board  to  care  far  his  ship. 

The  reports  show  that  a  large  amount  of  work  is  necessMy  to  put  the  lights  now 
established  in  proper  condition.  The  first-order  lights  built  by  the  Spaniards  are 
excellent;  in  fact,  the  dwellings  and  towers  are  equal  to  any  that  we  have  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  on  a  much  more  elaborate  scale  than  is  necessary,  but  they 
were  found  to  t)e  in  such  a  fetate  that  minor  repmrs  were  ui^ntly  needed  to  preserve 
their  good  condition. 

Many  of  the  lighta  have  never  been  completed,  and  althoiwh  lights  were  estab- 
lished and  are  in  workingorder  the  dwellingsare  incomplete.  The  necessity  of  early 
attention  to  this  was  at  once  recognized,  not  only  to  preserve  the  lights  but  also  to 
make  the  stations  efficient  and  habitable.  It  is  estimated  that  to  complete  this 
will  cost  $200,000  and  extend  over  a  period  of  e^hteen  months  more.    This  work 


The  subject  of  establishing  new  lights  is  being  carefully  considered,  and  as  soon  as 
a  systematic  plan  has  been  decided  upon  it  will  be  submitted  to  you  and  the  neces- 
sary  appropriation  will  be  requested. 

Dunngthe  Spanish  rule  the  only  lights  of  any  importance  werethe  sea  lights  on  the 
north  and  west  coasts  of  Luzon,  the  l^hts  around  Iloilo  and  Cebu,  and  tne  light  in 
San  Bernardino  Strait,  on  the  east  coast,  and  that  on  Cape  Melville,  in  the  southern 
part  o£  the  islands. 

The  great  increase  in  trade,  considerable  of  which  is  interisland,  makes  a  number 
of  newlights  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  thought  that  with  the  modern  idea  of  archi- 
tecture the  general  system  for  new  light  stations  should  be  iron  framework  for  the 
towers  inat^Ml  of  masonry.  Such  towers  are  strong  enough  to  withstand  typhoons 
and  are  probably  better  adapted  to  resist  earthquakes.  They  are  also  less  expensive 
and  can  be  erected  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  lights  have  been  established:  Range  lights  and 
ilay  marks  at  San  Fernando  de  Union;  light  at  Kananay  Island,  San  Juanica  Strait; 
temporary  light  at  Jintonlolo;  harbor  lights  at  Batangas,  Lucena,  Boac,  Calapan, 
Taal,  Balayan,  Catbalogan,  and  Calbayog;  lighted  beacon  at  head  of  Pasig  River. 

The  following  work  of  repairs  and  construction  baa  been  done:  Napindan  beacon 
reerected  and  painted;  Cape  Engano  Station  extensively  repaired  and  painted;  Cat- 
balc^;an,  wooden  skeleton  tower  erected. 
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Painting  and  rejiairs  at  the  following  staliona:  Cabra  Island,  Capones  Islands, 
Linao,  Point  Santiago,  Point  Malabrigo,  Gigantea,  Manigonigo,  Cape  Mellville,  Pulo 
Calrallo,  ^n  Fernando,  and  Paaig  Biver. 

Fence  erected  at  Corregidor  Igiand. 

The  followii^  work  is  in  progreas:  Bepair  of  dwellings  and  tower  at  Corregidor 
Island  Station;  assembling  material  and  party  for  Bugui;  erection  of  keeper's  dwell- 
ing at  Point  Sangley. 

Preparation  of  plans  for  rai^ng  light  at  Point  Saj^ley,  for  beacons  at  Komblon,  for 
light  at  Soraogon  Bay,  for  tower  at  Capitancillo  Islet. 

Cleaning  and  painting  ironwork  in  depot  for  Jintololo,  Capiteiicillo,  and  other 
incomplete  stations. 

LantemH  have  been  sent  to  Cuyo  Island  for  the  establisliment  of  a  new  light 
station  there. 


Regarding  the  subject  of  bnoyage,  the  harbor  of  Cebu  has  been  completely 
rebuoyed,  and  buoys  in  the  harbor  of  Iloilo  and  Taclobaa  have  been  replacea,  so  as 
to  occupy  the  best  poBitione  for  navigation.     Several  new  buoys  have  been  established. 

A  shipment  of  Duoys  is  expected  from  the  United  States,  the  moorings  for  which 


3  already  on  hand,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  received  the  subject  of  buoying  all 
_..rbor9  and  channels  that  require  it  will  be  taken  up.  The  system  of  painting, 
marking,  and  numbering  the  buoys  which  is  in  use  in  the  United  States  has  been 


adopted  in  these  islaiide. 

A  school  of  apprentices  has  been  established  at  Manila,  with  Corregidor  iight^houae 
as  a  training;  station. 

The  Marine  Guards  have  been  withdrawn  from  Malabrigo  and  San  Bernardino, 
and  the  guards  of  -soldiers  from  Capul,  leaving  only  one  hgbt-house  station  under 
guard,  this  being  at  Cape  Melville. 

Statement  of  expenditures  from  October  i,  3901,  to  September  SO,  190S. 

Office  salaries  and  wages $6, 115. 02 

■  Light-house  service 52, 709. 58 

Launches 9fl,855.B0 

Contingent  expenses 5,133.04 

Oonatruction  of  vessels _ 435, 589. 49 

Transportatioa 171. 29 

Total - 596,584.02 

Bespectfuliy, 

A.  Mahix, 
Commander,  United  States  Navy,  Chief  of  Bureau, 


Office  of  tue  Captain  op  Post, 

Manila,  P.  L,  September  30,  190S. 
To  the  ACTINQ  ElECUTIVK  Seceetaby, 

Manila,  P.  T. 

Sm;  I  have  the  honor  to  make  to  the  governor  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  office  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1902: 

From  October  1,  I90I,  to  February  6,  1902,  at  which  time  the  customs  adminis- 
trative act  became  law,  the  work  of  this  office  continued  the  same  as  daring  the 
previous  years  of  American  occupation.  Upon  the  passage  of  that  act  all  work-vrtich 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  custom-house  was  transferred  to  that  Depart- 
ment, thereby  retaining  in  this  office  the  duties  which  are  prescribed  under  section 
5  of  that  act.  These  duties  comprise  those  performed  by  officials  in  laree  seaports 
of  the  United  States  which  relate  to  shipping  and  are  not  connected  with  the 
custom-house.  The  prescribed  change  was  made  during  the  month  of  February, 
and  by  the  first  of  March  it  was  completed.  Five  clerks  were  dischaigsi  from  this 
ofBce,  and  all  others,  except  one  of  class  9,  were  transferred  to  the  bureau  of  coast 
guard  and  transportation.  Subsequently  a  harbor  master  and  an  inspector  of  hulls 
were  allowed,  the  former  position  oeing  given  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Taylor,  who  had  so  ably 
performed  these  duties  ever  since  the  American  occupation. 

The  inspector  of  boilers  arrived  on  May  21,  1902,  and  the  inspector  of  hulls  ia 
expected  to  arrive  shortly  from  the  United  States.    After  both  Hheaa  offidkk  hav« 
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assHined  their  duties  the  work  of  inspectinj!  vessels  and  hoilera  will  become  more 
syat«iaatic,  and  the  iiayment  of  all  fees  for  such  inspections  will  c*rsC'. 

TJpon  the  passage  of  the  customs  a^ltiiiiiistrative  act  the  payuieiit  of  fees  for  the 
appraisement  of  vessels  and  (or  estimating  the  cost  for  repairs  ceased  at  once,  thereby 
doina  away  with  many  payments  by  shipowners  to  which  they  were  subjected  dur- 
iiW' the  Spanish  r^me,  l>ut  which  are  not  customary  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  year  there  were  held  309  inspections'of  hulls  and  234  inspections  of 
boilers  and  machinery. 

The  inspector  of  boiJera  and  the  inspector  of  hulls  will  also  be  made  members  of  the 
board  tor  the  examination  and  licensing  of  engineers  for  the  merchant  marine,  whiili 
examination  I  recommend  take  place  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  every  month. 

It  has  also  been  recommended  that  two  superintendents  of  the  coast  guard  and 
transportation  and  the  inspector  of  hulls  constitute  a  hoard  for  the  examination  of 
mastere  and  mates  of  seagoing  vessels,  the  captain  of  the  port  of  Manila  being  presi- 
dent ex  ofBcio  of  both  boards;  and  tliat  the  examinations  take  place  the  first  and 
third  Tuesday  of  every  month. 

A  violent  typhoon  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  October,  i90],  and  although  of 
very  short  duration,  was  very  severe.  Timely  warning  was  given  to  all  vessels,  and 
those  in  the  Pasig  River  were  distributed  to  the  best  advantage  for  eafetv,  the 
resiiltof  which  was  that  tberewaslittledamage  done  compared  tjijirevioiis  typhoons. 

On  July  25  last  a  very  severe  typhoon  was  experienced,  lasting  two  days,  and 
doing  considerable  damage  to  the  framework  of  the  new  bulkhead  in  course  of  con- 
strui-tion  behind  the  breakwater,  and  a  slight  amount  of  damage  to  the  shipping  in 
Manila  Bay. 

Durii^  the  period  of  the  cholera  epidemic,  at  the  reguest  of  the  board  of  health, 
all  launches  and  lighters  were  compelled  to  leave  the  river  at  5  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  were  not  allowed  to  return  before  they  had  been  inspet^ted  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  board  of  health.  Although  such  work  has  never  been  attempted  before, 
it  was  most  thorousbly  done,  owing  to  the  very  able  assistance  rendered  by  the 
river  and  harbor  police,  who  at  all  times  have  acted  in  uniwin  with  this  office  iu  a 
most  reliable  and  eneivetic  manner  in  their  work. 

There  were  issued  during  the  year  stated  the  following  licenses,  viz:  Ten  to  mas- 
ters, 12  to  mates,  and  9  to  patrons. 

In  conclusion,  1  desire  to  state  that  the  change  ban  been  most  beneficial  as  far  as 
this  ofiice  is  concerned,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  also  greatly  facilitated  the 
entiancea  and  the  clearances  of  vessels,  thereby  benefiting  trade. 

I  repeat  my  recommendations  that  a  fire  boat  be  supplied  to  this  harbor, 
very  respectfully, 

A.  Maris, 
Commander,  Uniied  Slates  Naiiy,  Captain  of  the  Port. 


Office  of  Captain  of  Port, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  October  17,  IQOS. 
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Exhibit  K. 
traiTED  STATES  COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SUEVET. 


TuEAgUHY    DePARTHBNT, 

Usima)  States  Coabt  and  Geodetic  Survey  Subofpicb, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  September  10, 190S. 
The  SECRETAJtY  OP  Commerce  and  Police, 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foUowii^  report  of  the  progreBB  of  the  work 
ol  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  in  the  Philippine Mands  from  October  1, 1901  (the 
date  of  previous  report),  to  the  present  time.  The  field  work  has  comprised  harbor 
and  channel  surveys,  the  determination  of  geographic  positions,  and  more  extended 
hydroeraphic  and  topographic  surveys  of  the  coast. 

Harbor  surveys  have  been  made  at  Santa  Cruz,  Tabaco,  Gubat,  and  Matn*^,  on  the 
island  of  Luzon;  Halsey  Harbor,  on  the  island  of  Colion,  and  atOebu,  andlfomblon. 
These  surveys  have  included  triangulation,  hydrogmphic  survey  of  the  water  area, 
and  topographic  plane-tabie  survey  of  the  shore  ana  immediate  vicinity.  Hydro- 
graphic  surveys  nave  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila  and  Cavite,  and  at.  San 
Fernando  and  Bolinao,  on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon.  Topography  and  triangulation 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Sorst^on,  Luzon. 

Extended  coast  surveys,  including  triangulation,  hydrography,  and  topography, 
have  been  carried  on  in  San  Bernardino  Strait  and  its  eaatom  approaches,  along  the 
coasts  of  Samar  and  Luzon;  in  the  vicinity  o£  Albay  Gult,  including  Eapurapu  Pasa, 
the  northern  portion  of  Port  Sula  to  Tabaco  Bay,  and  the  south  shore  of  All»y  Gulf, 
joining  the  work  in  San  Bernardino  Strait,  and  in  Ormoc  Bay,  Ley1«.  The  trianpi- 
lation  and  shore  line  of  Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  liave  been  completed.  Trianaulatioii 
and  topography  have  been  carried  for  about  15  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Apam,  north 
coast  of  Luzon,  and  the  outer  anchorage  at  Aparri  has  been  sounded  out. 

Tidal  observations  for  use  in  the  hydrographic  work,  and  to  furnish  data  for  tide 
predictions,  have  been  made  at  19  stations.  At  Manila  these  observations  are  con- 
tinuous throT^hout  the  year,  and  at  several  other  points  the  records  cover  sevwal 
months. 


To  establish  base  points  for  future  surveys,  astronomical  observations  for  latitude 
and  longitude  have  been  made  at  the  following  points:  L^aspi,  Sorsogon,  Pasacao, 
Luzon;  Masbate;  Capiz,  Panay;  Dumagueto,  Hegros;  Catbalogan,  Samar;  Maasin, 
Leyte;  Misamis  and  Zamboanga,  Mint^ao.  The  loi^tude  determinations  have 
been  made  by  the  tel^raphic  method,  for  which  purpose  the  lines  and  cables  of  the 
Signal  Corps  fiave  been  used. 

Magnetic  observations  have  been  made  at  13  places,  to  supply  the  information 
required  for  the  charts.     Where  practicable,  true  meridian  lines  have  been  laid  out 

The  above  field  work  has  been  carried  out  under  charge  of  the  followii^  chiefs  of 
parties:  J.  J.  Gilbert,  assistant,  general  survey  work  with  steamer  Faihfinder;  J.  E. 
McGrath,  assistant,  astronomical  determinations;  H.  C.  Denson,  assistant,  general 
survey  work,  shore  party;  R.  B.  Derickson,  assistant,  general  survey  work  with 
steamer  Research  {from  May,  1902) ;  H.  W.  Rhodes,  assistant,  genera!  survey  work 
with  steamer  Research  (to  May,  1902);  H.  C.  Mitehell,  aid,  astronomical  determina- 
tions; C.  E.  Mbrford;  aid,  general  survey  work,  shore  party;  J,  8.  Hill,  observer, 
astronomical  determinations. 
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Islands,  nnder  the  orders  of  the  Superintendent  at  Washington.  After  making  aotni. 
important  local  surveys  with  this  vessel  an  extended  survey  oESanBernarilinoStra'i 
and  its  eastern  approaches  along  the  north  coast  of  Sainar  and  the  southeast  coast  i  i 
Luzon  was  carried  out.  This  work  being  on  a  somewhat  exposed  coast  required  a 
vessel  of  good  capacity  and  equipment. 


This  small  steamer,  which  was  purchased  and  adapted  for  survey  work  by  th3 
Uiiitfd  States  Philippine  Commission,  was  placed  in  commission  Ot^tolJer  1, 1901,  an.i 


e  been  engaged  on  survey  duty,  workingatanumberof  different  points  oi 

west  coast  of  Luzon,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Luzon,  one  hai-lior  on  Culion  Islam', 
and  one  harbor  recoonoiasance  on  Mindoro  Island.  This  vessel  has  been  operated 
with  a  native  crew. 


jebeen  prepared  for  publication  by  lithography  in  Manila,  notice  tc „^. 

new  hydrographic  information  have  been  prepared  and  published,  the  compilatio: 
of  revised  sailing  directions  for  the  Philippine  Islands  has  been  undertaken  and  oni 
part  published,  and  information  has  been  supplied  in  response  to  official  and  othc, 
requests.  Valuable  data  has  been  received  from  the  navid  and  military  authorities, 
and  from  others. 

To  make  the  results  of  field  work  available  as  early  as  possible  the  publication  oi 
charts  in  Manila  has  been  continued,  15  charts  having  been  published  by  hthography. 
The  Filipino  tiraft'imen  have  been  found  to  do  excellent  work  in  this  line.  About 
4,857  copies  of  charts  have  been  distributed  by  sale  or  for  official  use  from  the  Manila 
office  during  the  period  of  this  report  and  afiout  6,000  copies  of  notices  to  mariners 
have  been  sent  out. 

At  present  the  computing  work  in  the  Manila  office  is  in  chai^  of  E.  R.  Frisliy, 
computer;  the  compilation  of  notices  to  mariners  and  sailing  directions  is  in  cliarge 
of  J.  C.  Dow,  nautical  expert,  and  the  drafting  work  is  in  charge  of  P.  B.  Caatk?, 
draftsman. 

Until  January  1, 1902,  all  the  work,  except  the  purchase  and  outfitting  of  the  small 
steamer,  was  carried  on  under  United  States  appropriations,  but  from  that  date  there 
lias  been  a  division  of  expense,  as  authorized  oy  a  resolution  of  the  United  States 
Philippine  Commission  adopted  September  27,  1901.  The  United  States  has  paid 
the  sawries  of  the  field  corps  and  experts  detailed  for  this  service,  all  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  operation  of  the  survey  vessel  sent  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
jmblication  of  charts  in  Manila,  and  has  furnished  instrumental  outfit  and  some 
other  supplies.  The  insular  government  has  x>Edd  the  other  local  office  and  field 
expenses,  and  the  operating  expenses  of  the  small  survey  vessel. 

While  it  has  l)een  possible  to  accomplish  work  at  a  number  of  places  during  the 
jiaat  year,  to  carry  on  this  work  systematically  and  effectively  along  a  coast  line  ai 


e  and  specially  suited  for  survey  operations  ii 
Verv  respectfullv, 
(Signed) 

AsmatmU,  U.  S.  C.  and  G.  Surrey,  ii 
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Exhibit  L. 
IMPBOVEMEHT  OF  THE  POET  OF  MANILA. 


THE  Post  of  Manila, 

BUH.DING,    MaLECON   DrIVE, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  Octfiber,  15,  I90S. 

tf  the  PhilippineB), 

Manila,  P.  I, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  Ijeginning  Octo- 
ber i,  I90I,  and  ending  September  30,  1902,  on  the  improvement  of  the  port  oi 
Manila  and  the  Pt^g  River. 

These  improvements  are  in  progress  under  act  22,  as  amended  by  aets  101,  182,  and 
199,  Philippine  Commission. 

They  consist  of  four  divisions;  The  improvement  of  the  outer  harbor  or  bay  of 
Manila;  the  improvement  of  the  Paaig  River  beiow  the  bridge  of  Bnain,  the  bar  at 
the  entrance,  the  inner  basin,  and  the  canal  connecting  the  latter  with  the  river;  the 
improvement  of  the  upper  f^i§  River  to  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  and  the  building  of  a 
drawbridge  across  the  Pasig  Eiver  near  its  mouth,  giving  passage  for  steam  and 
itreet  cars,  and  other  vehicles  and  foot  passengers. 

The  first  and  fourth  divisions  have  hsen  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr. 
J.  F.  Case,  assistant  engineer. 

The  second  and  third  divisions  and  the  shops,  diy  dock,  and  marine  ways  liave 
been  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Aineworth,  assistant  engineer. 

Mr.  H.  L,  Fischer  has  had  charge  of  the  office  force,  the  books,  accounts,  etc.,  as 
chief  clerk  and  cashier. 

These  gentlemen  have  discharged  their  duties  with  intelligence,  zeal,  and  indus- 
try, and  to  my  satisfaction. 

FiBST  Division. 

The  project  tor  this  improvement  is  the  completion  of  the  present  west  breakwater, 
and  its  extension  some  700  feet  to  the30-foot  contour  in  the  bay;  theextension  of  tiie 
east  jetty  about  750  feet;  the  building  of  a  timber  bulkhead,  reenforced  by  stone  rip- 
rap in  front  and  behind,  from  the  end  of  sea  wall  running  east  from  the  outer  end  of 
canal  to  the  end  of  the  east  jetty  as  extended;  the  drei%ing  of  the  outer  harbor  to  a 
depth  of  30  feet,  mean  low  water,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  area,  and  to  a  depth  of 
18  feet  along,  parallel,  and  next  to  the  west  breakwater  from  the  18-foot  contour  to 
the  inner  basin  and  in  the  inner  basin;  the  dredged  material  to  be  filled  in  behind 
the  bulkhead  to  the  shore,  to  a  grade  ol  7  feet  above  mean  low  water,  creating  an 
area  of  made  ground  amounting  to  about  150  acres. 


30,  1901. 

No  actual  construction  work  had  been  commenced,  though  under  the  provisions  of 
the  above-mentioned  acts  proposals  had  been  invited  on  March  1,  1901,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  harbor,  and  on  August  12  a  contract  had  been  entered  into  with 
the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacilic  Company  providing  for  the  completion  of  the  break- 
waters (east  and  west),  the  construction  of  a  pile  and  timber  bulkhead,  the  dredging 
of  the  harbor,  and  the  fiUii^  in  of  the  bay  front  behind  the  bulkhead  with  the  dredged 
materials. 

On  August  15,  under  the  provisions  of  act  No.  199,  proposals  were  invited  for  rip- 
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rap  filling  in  the  pile  ami  timber  bulkheail,  and  on  September  20  a  supplementary 
contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Paoilic  Company  for  this  work. 

Three  million  four  hnmlrcd  thousajid  feet  board  measnre  of  carholineated  timber 
tor  the  bulkhead  had  been  ordered,  by  purchase  in  open  market,  all  bida  in  response 
to  advertisement  having  been  rejected  as  being  too  high.  Ten  dollars  United  States 
currency  per  1,000  feet  Doard  measure  was  thus  saved,  amounting  to  $34,000. 

The  contractors  immediately  ordered  their  plantfrom  the  United  States  and  began 
preparations  for  their  work. 

Investigations  relating  to  the  bridge  mentioned  in  act  22  of  the  United  States 
Piiilippiue  Commissiou  had  also  been  undertaken. 


The  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  1901,  were  occupied  by  the 
contractore  in  receiving  and  setting  up  their  plant,  incluaii^  shops,  offices,  and 
quarters,  and  the  opening  and  equipment  of  the  Mariveles  quarries. 

The  carbolineateu  lumber  was  delivered  in  November. 

On  January  13,  1902,  actual  construction  of  the  bulkhead  was  commenced,  with 
one  floating  and  one  iaiid  pile  driver.  The  delivery  of  riprap  stone  commenced  on 
March  22,  the  first  load  having  been  received  on  that  date.  Up  to  July  31,  1902, 
2,613  linear  feet  of  bulkhead  was  completed  and  estimated  to  the  contractor,  but  of 
this  amount  394  feet  was  destroyed  by  the  typhoon  of  July  26  to  30.  The  wrecked 
portion  was  worked  loose  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and  floated  ashore,  where  it 
was  sorted  and  piled  with  little  loss  to  the  component  timbers.  Bulkhead  construc- 
tion has  been  retarded  in  order  to  allow  the  riprap  filling  and  protection  to  keep  as 
close  to  the  timber  construction  as  possible. 

Further  construction  of  the  bulkhead  has  been  suspended  since  the  storm,  with  a 
view  to  resuming  after  the  typhoon  season. 

The  east  breakwater  has  been  built  up  to  low-water  line  and  some  rock  has  also 
been  placed  in  the  west  breakwater. 

To  date  the  total  quantities  of  rock  delivered  are:  Bulkhead,  31,607.54  tons  of  2,000 
pounds;  breakwaters,  12,018.83  tons  of  2,240  pounds. 

Construclion  of  the  new  hydraulic  dredge  was  commenced  early  in  July  and  has 
been  vigorously  prosecuted.    Tlie  steel  hull  is  at  this  date  93  per  cent  completed. 

The  qiiLirries  are  in  good  condition  and  the  output  would  be  largely  inorwised  were 
it  not  for  ihe  loss  of  two  scows  during  the  storm  of  July  26  to  30. 

The  contract  recjuired  that  the  dredging  should  begin  not  later  than  April  1,  1902, 
and  be  completed  m  three  years,  as  also  the  stone  work.  From  present  appearances 
the  dredging  plant  wilt  not  be  ready  before  January  1,  1903,  but  the  contractors 
express  great  confidence  in  their  ability  to  have  the  whole  work  completed  on  time. 

Sbcosd  Division, 

The  project  for  this  improvement  is  the  deepening  of  the  canal,  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pasig,  and  flie  I'asig  River,  to  18  feet,  mean  low  water,  as  tar  as  the 
bri^e  of  Spain,  giving  a  bottom  width  of  250  feet. 

A  channel  had  been  dredged  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  station  8,  250  feet 
wide,  18  feet  deep  (mean  low  water),  and  800  feet  long. 

A  channel  15  feet  deep  (mean  low  water)  had  been  dredged  from  the  7-foot  contour 
of  the  inner  baain  through  the  canal  to  the  old  wall  to  the  entrance  to  the  canal. 

Dredge  No.  2,  one  of  the  old  Spanish  dredges,  had  been  overhauled  and  was  at 
work  dredging. 

Dredge  No.  1,  also  oue  of  the  old  Spanish  dredges,  was  beii^  overhauled. 

Tug  Mtmila  had  been  hauled  out  on  marine  railway  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
rebuild  the  hull  and  boiler. 

The  launch  Oeste,  having  been  overhauled,  was  at  work  with  dredge  No.  2. 

The  launches  iTorte  and  Diana  were  on  hand,  in  general  use  about  the  shops  and 
with  survey  jarty. 

There  were  on  hand  seven  old  dump  scows,  tlieir  capacity  ranging  from  68  to  124 
cubic  yards.  The  scows  were  all  in  very  bad  condition;  they  had  been  patched  up 
so  as  t«  be  used  until  new  ones  could  be  constructed. 

Three  new  steel  dump  scows  of  200  cubic  yards  capacitj^  each  were  ordered  of  the 
Manila  Slip  Company,  oy  purchase  in  open  market,  all  bids  received  by  fldvertisii^ 
having  been  rejected  aa  too  high.  The  amount  thus  saved  was  $4,875  United  Btates 
currency. 
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A  channel  was  dredged  on  the  bar  300  feet  wide,  4,000  feet  long,  19  feet  deep, 
mean  low  water. 

A  channel  was  dredged  in  the  river  from  its  month  to  Btation  38;  also  from  atation 
40  to  Btation  49,  350  feet  wide,  19  feet  deep,  mean  low  water,  and  4,800  feet  loi^. 

A  total  of  516,641  cubic  yards  of  material  was  dredged  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of 
8.4  cents  per  cubic  yard.  This  cost  of  dre^^ing  includes  the  total  expense  of  the 
plant  except  the  first  cost  of  the  same  to  the  insular  government  for  repairs,  and  the 
tost  of  the  launch  Matecon. 

The  work  of  reenforcing  and  completii^  the  canal  and  basin  wall  was  nearly  finished; 
the  basin  wall  and  the  east  canal  wall  were  completed,  1,324  cubic  yards  of  masonry 
having  been  laid,  at  a  cost  of  84,422.41. 

The  old  wall  at  the  river  entrance  to  canal  was  partially  removed,  1,021  cubic 
yards  of  masonry  having  been  removed,  at  a  cost  of  $1,300.26. 

Dredge  No.  1  was  overhauled,  new  plating  was  placed  on  sides,  new  fioor  beams 
and  new  deck  were  placed,  the  machinery  was  overhauled,  and  dredge  put  to  work 
in  February,  1902. 

Tug  Marala  was  entirely  rebuilt,  except  the  engines. 

launch  Oe»te  had  about  three-fourths  of  the  plating  renewed. 

The  Malecon,  a  new  towboat,  was  bought  in  April,  1902. 

The  three  steel  dump  scows  ordered  of  the  Manila  Slip  Company  were  received. 

Material  was  bought  and  received  for  three  new  steel  dump  scows. 

Thibd  Division. 

The  project  for  this  improvement  is  the  dredging  out  the  bar  or  shoal  places  in 
the  Fasig  River  above  the  Ayala  bridge  to  the  i.,aguna  de  Bay,  to  give  a  6-foot  navi- 
gation at  low  water. 

The  machinery  tor  a  IJ-yard  dipper  dredge  was  bought  in  the  United  States,  and 
received.  The  hull  and  three  wooden  dump  scows  of  200  cubic  yards  caiiacity  each 
were  constructed,  and  the  machinery  vaa  partially  set  up. 

In  connection  with  the  second  and  third  divisions  are  the  machine  shops,  dry 
docfe  and  marine  ways,  used  in  the  building  and  repair  of  drei%es,  launches,  dump 
scows,  water  boats,  fioating  derricks,  and  other  plant. 


The  dry  dock  was  in  use  the  entire  year  for  docking  our  floating  plant.  We  also 
docked  28  boats  belonging  to  the  United  States  Quartermaster's  Department,  the 
captain  of  the  port,  and  the  collector  of  customs. 

Fourth  Division. 

The  project  for  this  improvement  is  the  building  of  a  through  drawbridge  over 
the  Pasig  River  near  its  mouth,  so  as  lo  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  naviga- 
tion, to  give' access  from  the  city  north  of  the  Pasig  River  to  the  made  land  to  be 
filled  in  under  the  first  division.  This  bridge  ia  to  have  a  double-track  railway,  2 
wagon  roads,  and  2  foot  walks. 

It  will  consist  of  2  flsed  spans  of  90  feet  each,  and  1  drawspan  with  100  feet  clear 
opening  on  each  side  of  center  pier,  and  approaches,  the  railroad  approaches  liaving 
grades  of  3  per  cent  and  the  wagon  road  and  sidewalk  approaches  grades  of  7  per 

The  superstructure  will  be  of  bridge  steel,  resting  on  3  concrete  masonry  piers  and 
2  abutment  piers.  The  streets  and  sidewalks  alot^  the  Pas^  River  on  both  sides 
will  pass  nnaer  the  approaches  throi^h  arched  passages. 

;0,  1901. 


The  inveetigationa  mentioned  were  completed  and  the  report  of    the 
engineer  rendered  early  in  January,  1902. 
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Three  designs  were  at  once  prepared,  with  the  necessary  strain  sheets  and  est  - 
mates.  The  design  aelwted  for  aiioption,  of  a  two-trnas  railroad  with  double  cant  - 
levered  roadways  and  sidewalks  was  tJien  elaborated,  and  strain  sheets,  estimate  ■, 
necessary  details,  foundation  plans,  and  apeeificationa  prepared. 

Borinis  were  made  in  the  river  to  a  masimum  depUi  of  72  feet,  determining  the 
nature  of  the  nnderlying  strata,  and  from  this  data  the  foundation  plans  were  deaignci 
and  specimen  cores  tabulated.  These  borines  indicate  that  there  will  be  no  spec!  <,'. 
engineering  difficulties  in  securing  safe  foundations  at  reasonable  cost 

General  Eemahks. 

The  inauguration  and  execution  of  great  public  works,  requiring  the  use  of  lai>:e 
and  varied  plants  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  attended  with  many  difficulties  and 
vexatious  delays,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  l)Oth  skilled  and  common  labor,  Ote  veiy 
restricted  local  market  tor  machine  supplies,  exorbitant  prices  ch8:^ed  by  privae 
firms  (or  machine  work,  and  the  great  distance  from  home  market. 

Considering  these  unfavorable  conditions,  with  which  the  contractors  for  the  har- 
bor work  have  had  to  contend,  and  also  the  delays  and  interference  due  to  quaran- 
tine gainst  cholera,  they  have  made  very  fair  progress,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will 
complete  their  contract  in  time. 

Theworkdonedirectlyby  this  office  has  had  the  same  conditions  to  contend  witl., 
liandicapped  by  coming  into  possession  ofagreat  amount  of  second-hand  plant,  forn  - 
erly  the  property  of  the  Spanish  Government,  which  plant  was  too  good  to  thro  v 
away,  and  yet  very  es pensive  to  put  into  proper  repair.  Had  theelementof  timeni  t 
been  an  important  one  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  bought,  or  built,  an  entircl  y 
new  plant.  As  it  is,  however,  some  immediate  relief  has  been  given  to  navigatio  i 
by  thedredging  of  the  bar  and  the  lower  Pasig,  and  this  part  of  the  general  proje.  t 
wiil  soon  be  completed,  as  far  as  the  first  clearing  out  is  concerned.  It  will  benecei- 
sary,  however,  to  do  some  dredging  every  year,  to  remove  the  annual  fill  brough  t 
down  by  the  Pasig  Elver. 

The  nver  work  has  been  much  delayed  and  interfered  with  and  made  more  expen- 
sive by  the  congested  condition  of  the  river,  and  the  want  of  legislation  regulating 
the  anchoriug  and  mooring  of  vessels  and  preventing  their  obstructing  tlie  working 
of  the  government  plant. 

The  problem  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  upper  river  is  a  diflieult  one, 
owing  to  the  want  of  projjer  places  for  dumping  the  dredged  material  within  econom- 
ical distances,  the  bay  being  too  far  off  and  the  lake  too  shallow. 

As  there  was  no  dredge  of  suitable  cajiacity  which  could  be  passed  under  tl  c 
bridges,  and  as  there  would  probably  in  the  near  future  be  sufficient  dredging  woi  k 
in  file  upper  river  and  around  the  Laguna  de  Bay  to  wear  out  one  good  plant,  it  wi  s 
thought  advisable  to  bnild  such  a  plant,  completing  it  above  the  bridges,  where  t 
would  have  to  remain  until  worn-out. 

This  proposition  having  been  approved  by  the  civii  governor,  the  necessary 
machinery,  with  duplicate  parts  specially  subject  to  breakage  and  wear,  was  imme- 
diately ordered  to  he  built  bj[  the  Bueyrus  Dredge  Company,  of  South  Milwaukei^, 
Wis.,  and  shipped  out.  Awaiting  its  arrival  the  hull  of  the  dredge  was  built  heie 
and  three  dump  scows,  and  another  tug,  the  Makcon,  was  purchased.  The  machit  - 
ery  was  promptly  built,  shipped,  and  d^ivered,  and  is  now  being  set  up.  To  meet  the 
dumping  difficulty  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  hydraulic-dredge  plant,  to, wftrk  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  plant,  and  deliver  the  dredged  material  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
sufficiently  far  back  to  avoid  being  washed  back  into  the  river.  For  this  purpose  a 
12-inch  centrifugal  pump  with  suction,  foi'ce  pump,  launder  pipes,  etc.,  has  been 
ordered  from  the  United  States.  The  boiler,  engine,  and  scow  for  carrying  the  outlit 
are  on  band.  The  plant,  therefore,  will  consist  of  one  dipper  dredge,  three  dump 
scows,  a  hydraulic  dredge,  and  the  tugs  Malecon  and  Norte.  With  this  outfit  much 
good  and  rapid  work  can  be  done,  but  owing  to  the  conditions  mentioned,  at  a  much 
greater  expense  than  usually  attends  this  kind  of  work.  It  Is  expected  that  this 
plant  will  be  at  work  by  the  first  of  the  next  year. 

With  the  completion  of  the  general  project,  or  even  with  that  of  the  inner  third  of 
the  bulkhead  and  filling  behind  it,  the  work  will  be  in  shape  to  begin  a  project  for 
dockage  of  vessels  by  building  piers  and  slips  at  right  angles  to  the  bulkhead  and 
abutting  thereon,  the  piera  to  Be  capable  of  future  extension  as  the  needs  of  commerce 
deiuand. 

With  the  protection  anticipated  from  the  finishing  of  the  west  breakwater,  vessels 
should  be  able  to  lie  easily  at  these  piers  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Ultimately,  however,  another  outer  breakwater  will  be  necessary  to  give  completi 
security  to  vessels  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  weathers.  A  study  for  such  a  breakwate  ' 
is  DOW  being  made. 
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Ftnanctal  sluUment 

Authorized  cost  of  approved  penerai  project $3,000, 000. 00 

Appropriated  by  act  22  .  1, 000, 000. 00 

Expended  to  September  30  1902  $506,573.43 

Cash  ott  hand  and  in  bank  62, 789. 90 

Undrawn  balance  in  treasury  430, 636. 67 


Services,  assistant  engineers,  surveyors,  clerlts,  draftsmen,  etc.,  and 

wagea  of  mechanics,  laborers,  etc $143,579,99 

Material  and  supplies  {timber,  iron,  etc. ) _ 273, 871. 49 

Services  not  personal 9,156.65 

Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacflc  Company  (contract) 79, 965. 30 

Total 506,573.43 

(Of  this  total,  $62,888.39  was  expended  prior  to  September  30, 1901. ) 

Incurred  liability  (Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Company,  retained  per- 
centage of  10  per  cent  on  contract  work ). 8, 885. 02 

Miscelianeoua  receipts  (use  of  dry  dock,  marine  railway,  sale  of  prop- 
erty) turned  into  the  treasury 9,968.24 

Bespectiullv  submitted. 

(Signea)  Clinton  B.  Sears, 

M<0or,  Corps  oJEngvneeri,  U.  S.  Army,  m  Clmrge. 
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Exhibit  M. 
CONSULTING  ENGINEER. 


ManHa,  P.  Z,  October  IS,  190S. 
The  honorable  Civii,  Goybkkor 

OF  THB  Philippint;  Abchipeiago. 
Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  euhmit  the  following  report  of  operations  under  act  No. 
444,   enacted   Augaat   7,   1902,   creating  the   office  of  consulting  enpneer  to  the 
Commission. 
The  organiaation  of  a  working  force  for  this  office  has  not  been  completed .     There 


eent  need  of  several  trained  and  experienced  men  to  take  charge  of  v 
proposed  soiTeya,  examinations,  and  works  of  construction. 

Conditions  now  existing  in  the  islands  present  numerous  important  problems  in 
ei^neering,  opon  the  solution  of  which  in  the  near  future  depends  in  a  Iw^c  measure 
the  development  of  the  various  resources  of  the  islands,  along  industrial  and  com- 
merdal  lines,  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
practical  purposes  of  the  Government.  In  this  report  it  will  be  possible  to  discuss 
only  a  tew  of  the  special  problems  which  have  arisen,  and  sug^st  the  line  alor^ 
which  their  solution  may  be  attained. 

The  general  subject  of^iinproved  transportation  occupies  a  primary  position.  This 
especially  includes  highways,  harbor  improvements,  and  railroads.  Extensive  re- 
pairs and  improvements  to  existing  highways  are  being  carried  on  throughout  the 
provinces.  The  provincial  boards,  throi^h  their  supervisors,  have  this  matter 
directly  in  hand,  except  in  the  munici  pah  ties,  where  thirty  days'  notice  must  be 
pven  ot  the  intentions  of  the  provincial  board  to  make  needed  repairs;  in  ease  this 
work  is  not  stwied  by  the  municipal  council,  work  may  be  commenced  under  the 
r^ulations  of  act  443. 

This  work  is  handicapped  by  the  financial  conditions  existii^  in  many  provinces, 
by  losses  ot  draft  animals,  and  the  unsettled  condition  ot  labor  and  the  remoteness 
from  an  adequate  base  of  supplies.  Its  importance  tor  mail  routes,  tor  the  econom- 
ical plaiiing  ot  agricultural  products  in  the  markets,  and  for  the  introduction  ot 
improved  tools  and  methods  ot  work  throughout  the  agricultural  r^ions  can  not  be 
OVerMtimated.  It  will  require  a  long  period  to  accomplish  all  that  is  required. 
Organization  of  this  work  on  systematic  and  comprehensive  line  bases  has  been 


In  the  greater  number  ot  the  harbors  the  method  ot  loading  and  discharging 
cargoes  is  espenrive  and  of  the  most  primitive  nature.  Exfeneive  harbor  improve- 
ments and  the  canalization  of  some  of  the  principal  rivers  for  commercial  purposes 
is  of  large  importance.  Surveys  have  been  made  ot  some  of  the  principal  harbors, 
and  plans  for  the  improvement  of  same  are  now  under  way. 

The  importance  of  railroads  to  serve  the  interior  of  the  larger  islands  and  to  afford 
rapid  and  economical  communication  with  the  seaports  has  received  some  considera- 

Of  the  39  provinces  established,  31  are  provided  with  supervisors.  There  will  he 
a  tendency  to  increase  this  need  of  supervisors  on  account  of  transfers  and  from 
other  causes.  In  general  these  officers  are  selected  from  men  trained  and  experi- 
enced in  engineering.  Their  duties  are  varied,  and  with  the  exception  ot  the  con- 
struction ot  highways  they  have  heen  able  to  ^ve  little  attention  to  the  general 
engineering  problems  in  their  respective  provinces.  The  question  ot  oi^nizing  the 
BEgineering  work  of  the  supervisors  on  sj^tematic  lines  has  been  started. 

The  control  and  improvement  of  rivers  is  a  serious  and  extensive  problem.  Heavy 
losses  have  been  incurred  by  the  damage  to  growing  crops  and  the  destruction  of  ara- 
ble land.  These  conditions  exist  principally  in  the  loiflands.  Improvement  ot  Uie 
upjier  Btretchea  of  the  rivers  may  endanger  property  adjacent  to  the  lower  portions. 
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The  fertiliziiig  effect  of  a  moderate  overflow  is  noticeable.  The  torrential  effects  of 
excessive  rainfalls  endanger  all  ordinary  methods  of  protection.  The  problem  pre- 
sented requires  comprehensive  consideration.  Investigations  for  river  improvements 
and  protection  against  floods  in  certain  localities  are  now  uniier  way. 

Individual  ability  and  capacity  are  dependent  upon  health,  wholesome  food,  pure 
air,  and  pure  water.  Many  of  the  cities  are  located  on  ground  within  the  effect  of 
tidal  action.  The  wells  are  shallow,  with  few  exceptions.  The  possibility  for  surfai* 
drainage  ia  slight.  Efficient  sewer  avstems  do  not  exist.  Numerous  problems  in 
providing  pure  water  and  a  proper  tfrainage  system  and  in  furnishing  a  condition 
which  will  render  enteric  epidemics  possible  of  control  are  presented.  Some  data  are 
beii^  collected  on  driven  and  artesian  wells  to  meet  tlie  need  of  pure  water  supplies. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  subjects  now  requiring  the  attention  of 
this  office. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  W.  Beardsley, 

/  Camullinij  Engineer  to  t)ie  Commimon. 
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Exhibit  N. 
ITATITX  LABOE. 


Manila  Ordnance  Dbpot, 
Office  or  Chief  Obdnance  OFFirEH, 

Division  of  the  PeiLipi'iNBa, 

Manila,  P,  L,  November  IS,  1909. 
The  Abjutant-Genkral 

Divmon  ofUie  PkUippinex,  Manila,  P.  I. 
Sis:  In  compliance  with  indorsement  from  yovir  ofBce  of  November  4,  1902,  on 
letter  from  the  civil  pwvemor  as  to  native  labor  employed  at  this  depot,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

1.  Number  of  laborers,  95. 

2.  Not  classified,  but  performing  difierent  kinds  of  work,  some  in  handlii^  stores 
and  general  outdoor  labor,  some  cleanii^;  leather  goods,  some  cleaning  arms,  and 
some  acting  as  helpers  to  the  skilled  laborers. 

3.  See  answer  to  No.  2. 

4.  Skilled  labor  employed  and  classified  as  follows:  Saddlers,  carpenters,  painters, 
engineers,  armorers,  machiaiste,  blacksmiths,  tinners,  molders,  masons,  storehouse 
assistants,  foremen  of  laborers. 

5.  Wages  paid  are  as  toIlowB,  in  United  States  currency: 

Laborers,  at  40  cents  per  day 95 

Saddlers,  1  at  80,  6  at  64,  1  at  56,  2  at  50,  2  at  48  cents  per  day,  according  to 

ability 11 

Carpenters,  1  at  $1.25,  2  at  $1,  2  at  88,  5  at  80,  17  at  64,  1  at  48  cents,  according 

to  ability 28 

E^nters,  i  at  80,  1  at  64  cents,  according  to  ability 2 

Engineers,  1  at  80,  1  at  50  cents,  according  to  abihty 2 

Armorers,  I  at  $1,  6  at  80,  1  at  72,  5  at  64,  14  at  50  cents  per  day,  according  to 

ability 27 

Machinists,  1  at  $1,  4  at  80.  1  at  64,  1  at  50  cents  per  day,  according  to  ability  . .      7 

Blacksmiths,  1  at  $1,  1  at  80,  2  at  50  cents  per  day,  accordii^  to  ability 4 

Tinners,  1  at  88,  1  at  80.  2  at  64  cents  per  day,  according  to  ability 4 

Holders,  1  at  $1,  1  at  50  cents  per  day 2 

Storehouse  assistants,  at  50  cents  per  day 6 

Storehouse  assistant,  at  80  cents  per  day 1 

Foreman  of  laborers,  at  80  cents  per  day -  - 1 

.Janitor,  at  48  cents  per  day 1 

Total  employed 191 

6.  W^es  are  paid  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

7.  No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  getting  unskilled  labor,  but  we  have  much 
trouble  in  getting  skilled  labor  that  we  can  use  to  advantage.  In  so  far  ss  is  possible 
we  endeavor  to  make  skilled  mechanics  by  teaching  the  unskilled,  but  the  number 
with  whom  the  effort  is  a  success  is  small,  as  many  seem  either  unable  to  advance 
beyond  a  low  grade  of  work  or  do  not  care  to  m^e  sufficient  effort  to  obtain  the 
increased  pay. 

8.  Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work. 

9.  The  efficiency  of  their  labor  is  a  matter  of  the  standard  chosen.  As  compared 
with  the  labor  emploj'ed  at  arsenals  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  efficient.  The  cost 
of  production  is  approsiroately  the  same,  if  anything  a  little  higher  here,  and  the 
greater  iiart  ot  our  material  is  included  at  the  cost  price  in  the  United  States.  The 
quality  of  the  work  is  not  so  good,  and  there  are  considerable  losses  due  to  work  that 
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mOHt  be  rejected.  The  men  are  not  systematic,  rapid,  or  trustworthy  as  laborers,  and 
it  seems  cearly  impossible  to  teach  them  these  qualities.  The  foremen,  who  are 
Americans,  and  the  only  Americana  employed  outside  the  offices,  have  instructions 
to  inspect  carefully  every  piece  of  work,  however  ama!l  and  unimportant,  before  it 
leaves  the  shops,  in  addition  to  watching  its  prceress  as  carefully  as  possible.  There 
are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  natives  employed  that  can  be  trusted  to  do  alone  and 
properly  a  piece  of  work  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  not  one  to  whom  it  is 
safe  to  intrust  anything  having  features  new  to  hiia,  however  carefully  he  may  be 
instructed.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  work  ia  always  wrong— only  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  sore  that  it  will  be  right.  Doubtless,  as  a  result  of  long  training,  the 
necessity  for  really  good  work  does  not  seem  to  be  comprehensible  to  the  majority  of 
FiUpinoa  at  tjiis  depot,  and  if  they  make  a  mistake  they  seem  to  think  it  fully  recti- 
fied by  a  patch,  although  several  men  have  been  discharged  on  this  account.  The 
time  required  to  get  anything  done  is  a  distinct  disadvantage,  and  can  not  be  fully 
covered  by  an  increased  number  of  workmen,  since  the  numlier  that  can  be  employed 
on  any  one  job  is  limited. 

10.  Three  of  the  carpenters  given  in  the  list,  in  answer  to  question  five,  are  Chinese, 
one  at  $1  per  day  and  two  at  88  cents  per  day.  There  were  previously  employed 
here,  durmg  a  rush,  some  ten  Chinese  carpenters,  and  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
qnite  a  gang  of  them  were  building  a  storehouse.  At  one  time,  the  outside  laborers 
were  all  Chinese.  Of  these  latter,  the  foremen  say  that  they  were  much  better  than 
the  Filipino,  doing  about  one  and  one-third  times  the  work  for  the  same  wages. 
On  two  occasiims,  however,  when  their  services  were  badly  needed,  they  went  on  a 
strike  for  higher  wages.  The  carpenters  who  were  working  on  the  storehouse  also 
struck  for  the  same  reason.  As  a  consequence,  Filipino  labor  was  substituted,  both 
in  the  outside  gang  and  on  the  storehouse,  although  it  is  not  believed  that  any  money 
was  saved  thereby  as  compared  with  granting  the  request  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  that  have  been  employed  in  the  carpenter  shop  do  better  work  than 
the  Filipinos,  and  are  cheaper  at  the  higher  price.  The  difference  is  about  one- 
third  in  final  result,  but  the  watchfulness  required  for  the  Chinese  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  that  required  tor  the  Filipinos. 

11.  The  records  of  this  depot  show  that  the  averse  attendance  duriM  the  year 
from  November  J,  1901,  to  October  31,  1902,  was  0.846  of  the  possible.  The  roll  for 
October,  1902,  shows  112  men  who  were  on  the  roll  for  October,  1901,  the  latter 
having  in  all  221  names,  giving  0, 507 of  the  employeesof  October,  1901,  stillemployed. 
The  total  number  employed  now  is  less  than  it  was  a  year  ^o  by  30  men,  but  the 
reduction  has  been  made  by  not  filling  the  places  of  men  who  quit  or  by  the  dis- 
charge of  men  who  would  not  have  been  retained  in  any  case,  many  for  irregular 
attendance. 

The  percenti^re  of  absentees  is  greatest  for  two  or  three  days  after  payment,  and 
Monday  is  always  marked  by  more  absentees  than  usual.  The  percentage,  however, 
is  not  laise  in  either  case. 

Their  physical  strength  for  lifting  and  other  heavy  work  is  little  more  than  one- 
half  that  of  a  Chinese  cooly;  their  backs  seem  to  be  fairly  strong,  hut  their  arms  are 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  compare  the  prices  paid  at  this  depot  with  that  paid 
by  merchants,  but  the  latter  refused  to  give  their  rates.  From  the  talk  of  the  men, 
it  is  believed  that  we  pay  slightly  less. 

All  the  labor  of  this  depot,  except  about  twelve  men,  has  been  under  my  personal 
supervision  for  sixleen  months,  and  in  that  time,  considering  only  the  quality  of  the 
work,  not  its  quantity,  I  have  found  not  nmre  than  twelve  men  who  would  be  classed 
above  the  grade  of  helper  in  an  arsenal  in  the  United  States,  and  six  of  those  twelve 
would  be  classed  in  the  lowest  grade  of  skilled  labor,  of  which  there  are  four  or  five; 
theothersix  might  get  into  one  grade  higher.  If  thequantity  of  work  also  be  consid- 
ered, they  would  be  excluded  aifogether.  Thia  last  feature  should  not  properly  be 
considered,  as  the  wages  paid  here  are  so  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States. 
Eespectfully, 

J.  H.  EicB, 
jA^tiieiutnt,  Ordnance  Deportment,  JJ.  S.  Army, 

Commanding,  Absence  Chief  Ordnance  0£icer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Manila,  P.  L,  NoveriAetr  1,  190%. 
The  Philippine  CoMiasaiON, 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  first  annual  report, 
which,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stated,  covers  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1902. 

Act  No.  222,  providing  for  the  organization  of  the  departments  of 
the  interior,  commerce  and  police,  finance  and  justice,  and  public 
inatmction,  enacted  September  6,  1901,  placed  within  the  executive 
control  of  the  department  of  the  interior,  the  bureau  of  public  health, 
the  quarantine  service  of  the  marine-hospital  corps,  tne  bureau  of 
forestry,  the  bureau  of  mining,  a  bureau  of  agriculture,  a  bureau  of 
fisheries,  the  weather  bureau,  a  bureau  of  Pagan  and  Mohammedan 
tribes,  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  the  bureau  of  government  labora- 
tories, and  the  bureau  of  patents  and  copyrights. 

The  bureau  of  health,  the  quarantine  service  of  the  marine-hospital 
corps,  the  bureau  of  forestry,  the  bureau  of  mining,  the  weather 
bureau,  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  the  bureau  of  government  labora- 
tories, and  the  bureau  of  patents  and  copyrights,  were  organized  prior 
to  the  passage  of  act  No.  322.  The  bureau  of  agriculture  and  the 
bureau  of  non-Christian  tribes  have  since  been  organized. 

There  have  also  been  established  within  the  past  year  a  civil  hos- 
pital at  Manila  and  a  civil  sanitarium  at  Baguio,  Benguet,  for  the 
treatment  of  civil  officers,  employees,  and  members  of  their  families. 
Both  of  these  institutions  are  under  the  executive  control  of  the 
department  of  the  interior,  as  is  the  board  of  medical  examiners  pro- 
vided for  by  act  No.  310. 


A  heavy  burden  of  work  has  rested  upon  the  insular  board  of  health 
from  the  time  of  its  organization.  The  board  consists  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  public  health,  a  sanitjiry  engineer,  a  chief  heallii  inspector, 
a  secretary,  and  ex  officio  the  superintendent  of  government  labora- 
tories. 

Lieut,  Col.  ti.  M.  Maus,  deputy  surgeon-general,  U,  S.  Army,  was 
detailed  as  commissioner  of  public  health  on  July  26,  1901;  Maj. 
Franklin  A.  Meacham  was  appointed  chief  health  inspector  August  9, 
1901;  Dr.  Paul  C  Freer  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
superintendent  of  government  laboratories  August  9,  1901;  Dr.  Ma- 
nuel Gomez  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  board  August  9, 1901;  Capt. 
C.  W.  Mead,  city  engineer  of  Manila,  was  by  virtue  of  his  position 
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the"  sanitary  engineer  of  the  board  fi'om  the  date  of  its  organization. 
With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Meacham,  who  litul  been  a  memher  of  the 
boaitl  of  healtn  of  Manila  oi'^anized  under  the  militarj'  go\'eniinent, 
while  serving  as  iniijor  and  uhief  surgeon,  IT.  S.  Volunteers,  these  gen- 
tlemen were  aU  new  to  their  duties.  Major  Meachaui  resigned  from 
the  army  to  accept  appointment  as  chief  health  inspector. 

I.>X(ISLA'riON    RECOMMENDED   BY    THE    BOARD. 

Act  No.  157  requires  the  insular  board  of  health  to  draft  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  central  legislative  body  of  the  islands  suitable  sanitary 
laws.  In  compliance  with  this  act  the  board  has  within  the  past  year 
drafted  and  recommended  to  the  Commission:  "An  act  regulating  the 
practice  of  medi<:ine  and  surgeiy  in  the  Philippine  Islands;"  "An  act 
regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  the  Philippine  Islands:"  "An 
act  regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  Philippine  Islands;" 
"An  act  regulating  the pi'actice  of  veterinary  medicine,  surgery,  and 
dentistry  in  the  Philippme  Islands;"  "An  act  providing  for  Sie  estab- 
lishment of  provincial  boards  of  health,  and  tixing  their  powers  and 
duties;"  "An  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  municipal  boai-ds 
of  health,  and  tixing  theirpowers  and  duties;"  "An  act  providing  for 
the  compulsory  vaccination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands;"  "An  act  providing  for  the  control  and  suppression  of  leprosy 
in  the  Philippine  Islands;"  An  act  regulating  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  other  disposition  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  Philippine  Islands," 
and  "An  act  transferring  the  employees  of  the  board  of  health  of  the 
city  of  Manila  under  the  pro vost-mai-shal -general  to  the  boai-d  of 
health  for  the  Philippine  Islands." 

The  presence  of  nubonic  plague  in  the  city  of  Manila  made  it  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  no  lapse  in  the  health  work  upon  the 
tuining  over  of  the  city  government  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  the 
tirst  of  these  measures  to  be  considered  and  adopted  in  moditied  f onii 
by  the  Commission  was  that  providing  for  transferring  the  old  employ- 
ees of  the  board  of  health  of  Manila  en  masse  to  the  insular  board  of 
health. 

An  act  providing  foi'  the  interment  or  burning  of  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals whiti  die  having  rindeipest,  and  prohibiting  the  sale  or  use  of 
any  part  thereof,  was  enacted  October  11 ,  1901. 

OKGANIZATION    OF  PEOVINCIAL    AND    MUNICIPAL    BOAED8    OF    HEALTH. 

The  next  necessity  was  deemed  to  be  adequate  provision  for  the 
extension  of  the  public  health  service  to  the  several  provinces  and 
municipalities  of  this  archipelago.  The  establishment  of  provincial 
boards  of  health  was  provided  for  by  act  No.  307,  enacted  on  December 
2,  1901,  and  that  of  municipal  boarifc  of  health  by  act  No.  308,  enacted 
upon  the  same  date. 

A  provincial  boai'd  of  health  consists  of  a  president,  who  must  be  a 
duly  qualified  phvsician,  the  president  of  the  municipal  board  of  health 
for  the  capital  ol  the  province,  and  the  provincial  supervisor,  who  is 
required  by  law  to  be  a  civil  engineer.  The  provincial  secretory  acts 
as  secretary  for  the  board,  and  the  senior  medical  officer  of  the  Army 
or  Navy  of  the  United  States  on  duty  at  the  capital  of  the  province  is 
an  honorary  and  con.sulting  membiir,  but  is  not  entitled  to  vote.     The 
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lejfal  adviser  of  the  board  is  the  provincial  liscal.  The  only  burden 
imposed  upon  the  treasury  of  a  province  by  the  establishment  of  a 
provincial  ooard, of  health  is  the  salary  of  its  president. 

A  municipal  board  of  health  consists  of  a  president,  who  must  be  a 
duly  qualified  physician  or  an  undergraduate  of  medicine,  a  member 
chosen  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  municipal  council,  a  male  school- 
teacher of  the  municipality  appointed  by  the  division  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  the  division  in  which  the  municipality  ia  situ- 
ated, the  municipal  secretary  ex  officio,  and  a  pharmacist,  if  there  be 
one  resident  within  the  municipality,  who  ia  appointed  an  honorary 
member  of  the  board  by  the  municipal  president.  The  senior  medical 
officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States,  if  there  be  any  on 
duty  in  the  municipality,  is  an  honoran'  and  consulting  member  of  the 
board.  The  municipal  secretary,  the  pharmacist  member,  and  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  member  are  not  entitled  to  vote. 

Presidents  of  provincial  boards  of  health  are  appointed  by  the  civil 
governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Commission.  Presidents  of 
municipal  boards  of  health  are  appointed  by  the  coomiissioner  of  pub- 
lic health  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  provincial  board  of  health. 
Municipal  boards  of  health  are  subordinate  to  provincial  boards  of 
health,  which  in  their  turn  are  subordinate  to  the  board  of  health  for 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  time  for  the  organization  of  a  board  of  health  in  any  given 
province  is  determined  by  recommendation  of  the  insular  board  of 
health,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Municipal  boards  of  health  are  organized  at  such  time  as  the  provin- 
cial board  of  health  for  the  province  in  which  such  municipalities  are 
situated  directs  and  the  provincial  board  (consisting  of  the  provincial 
governor,  the  provincial  treasurer,  and  the  provincial  supervisor) 
approves. 

Grave  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  putting  into  effect  this 
theoretically  simple  system,  from  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  munici- 
palities there  is  no  person  fitted  by  education  to  be  the  president  of  a 
municipal  board  of  health.  In  fact,  it  has  been  far  from  easy  to  secure 
a  sufficient  number  of  competent  physicians  to  act  aa  presidents  of 
provincial  boards  of  health. 

The  outbreak  of  cholera  made  it  necessary  to  extend  the  organization 
of  the  public  health  service  to  provinces  and  municipalities  much  more 
rapidly  than  was  originally  contemplated.  Provincial  boards  of  health 
have  been  established  in  all  the  provinces  except  Marinduque,  Masbate, 
Abra,  Lepanto-Bontoc,  and  Benguet.  Mumcipal  boards  of  health 
have  been  established  in  331  of  the  883  organized  municipalities  of  the 
provinces. 

The  presence  of  smallpox  at  a  number  of  points  in  the  archipelago 
atti-acted  attention  to  the  subject  of  vaccination,  and  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  an  act  oroviding  for  the  compulsory  vaccination  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  December  2,  1901. 

The  receipt  of  numerous  complaints  that  persons  without  adequate 
medical  education  were  engaging  in  the  practice  of  medicine  led  to  the 
adoption  on  December  4,  1901,  of  an  act  regulating  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  in  the  Philippine  Island. 

The  other  legislative  measures  recommended  by  the  insular  board 
of  health  have  not  yet  been  considered  by  the  Commission. 
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SERDM   AND  VACCINE   INaTITUTES. 

The  ui'gent  necessity  for  the  production  of  largfe  quantities  of  vacciut 
virus  and  of  aiitipkgue  and  antirinderpestic  serums  led  to  the  liatab 
lishment,  under  the  board  of  health,  of  an  institute  for  the  productioi 
of  vaccine  virus  and  of  serums  at  Manila,  and  of  a  vaccine  institute  at 
Iloilo.  It  has  been  found  advisable  to  abandon  the  latter  institute,  as 
experience  has  demonsti-ated  the  practicability  of  shipping  vaccine 
virus  on  ice  to  all  coast  points  in  the  archipelago  witaout  serious 
danger  of  deterioration.  A  considerable  amount  of  antipestic  serum 
was  also  produced,  hut  the  outbreak  of  cholera  made  it  necessary 
temporarily  to  detail  Dr.  J.  W.  Jobling,  director  of  the  Serum  Insti- 
tute, for  work  in  the  Manila  cholera  hospitals,  where  he  rendered 
invaluable  service.  Unfortunately,  he  bi-ofee  down  physically  under 
the  long-continued  strain,  and  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  recu- 
peration in  Japan,  The  work  of  the  institute  was,  however,  continued 
by  Dr.  Paul  C.  Freer,  superintendent  of  government  laboratories,  and 
Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong,  director  of  the  biological  laboratory,  as  soon 
as  cholera  decreased  sufficiently  at  Manila  to  relieve  them  of  unusual 
demands  upon  their  time.  At  present  antirinderpestic  serum  is  being 
successfully  manufactured  in  quantities  sufficient  to  immunize  all  cattle 
imported  at  Manila,  and  it  is  hoped  soon  to  increase  the  output  so  as 
to  enable  the  insular  board  of  nealth  to  immunize  all  cattle  in  the 
vicinity  of  infected  areas  throughout  the  archipelago. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASE   HOSPITAL. 

The  commissioner  of  public  health,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  exercises 
direct  control  over  all  hospitals  for  contagious  diseases.  He  has  exer- 
cised such  control  during  the  past  year  over  the  following  institutions; 
The  San  Lazaro  Hospital,  for  lepers  and  for  pei'sons  suffering  from 
venereal  disease;  a  plague  hospital,  a  smallpox  hospital,  and  three 
cholera  hospitals,  all  in  the  city  of  Manila;  and  the  leper  hospital  at 
Palestina,  in  the  province  of  Ambos  Camarines. 

The  commissioner  of  public  health  was  further  directed  to  proceed 
to  Cebu  and  assume  control  over  the  leper  hospital  at  that  place,  but 
the  appearance  of  Asiatic  cholera,  when  he  was  about  to  sail ,  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  these  instructions,  which  have  not  been  renewed,  as  a 
plan  for  the  segregation  and  cai-e  of  all  lepei'S  in  the  archipelago  upon 
the  island  of  Culion  is  ready  for  submission  to  the  Commission. 

SPECIAL  WORK   OF  THE   BOAKD   IN   MANILA. 

The  insular  board  of  health  acts  as  the  health  board  for  Manila.  In 
this  capacity  it  has  recommended  to  the  municipal  board  many  health 
ordinances,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  adopted.  The  lack  of  a 
sewer  system  or  of  any  adequate  means  for  the  disposal  of  human 
excreta  is  a  standing  and  serious  menace  to  the  public  health  of  Manila. 
By  direction  of  the  Commission,  the  board  of  health  has  taken  upon 
itself  the  disposition  of  the  night  soil  of  the  city,  so  far  as  this  can  be 
collected  with  existing  facilities,  and  it  has  perfected  plans  for  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  "pail  conservancy  system."  Adequate 
appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  Commission  for  initiating  the 
installation  of  this  system,  which  has  begun  and  is  progressing 
favorably. 
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An  immense  amount  of  sanitary  work  has  been  done  by  the  board 
and  its  employees.  Many  of  the  worst  districts  of  the  city  have  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  a  strict  inspection  of  the  buildings  of  tiie  city 
has  been  mainlined. , 

EPIDEMICS. 

The  insular  board  of  health  has  been  subjected  to  a  severe  and  long 
continued  strain  by  the  presence  of  bubonic  plague  in  the  city  of 
Manila  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  and  by  the  cholera  epidemic 
which  began  at  Manila  on  March  20,  1902. 

Bubonic  plague  was  discovered  at  Manila  December  26,  1899,  and 
slowly  but  steadily  increased  up  to  December,  1901,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  table: 


„.„.. 

cases. 

im 

1901. 

1902. 

54 
22 

18 

Ill 
2 

271 

471 

The  deaths  in  1900  numbered  199,  and  in  1901  reached  a  total  of 
432.  The  disease  was  at  its  worst  each  year  during  the  hot,  dry 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  nearly  or  quite  disappearing  dur- 
ing September,  October,  November,  and  December.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  number  of  cases  in  1901  exceeded  that  in  1900  by  200,  while 
the  number  of  deaths  was  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  great,  and  the 
percentage  of  mortality  among  persons  attacked  increased  from  73.4 
in  1900  to  91.7  in  1901. 

This  heavy  increase  in  plague  for  the  year  1901  justified  the  appre- 
hension that  a  severe  epidemic  would  occur  in  1902.  Strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  improve  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,  but 
the  habits  of  the  Chinese  residents  and  the  lower  class  of  Filipinos 
were  such  as  to  render  the  enforcement  of  proper  sanitary  regulations 
well-nigh  impossible. 

On  account  of  the  impoi-tant  part  which  house  rats  are  known  to 
play  in  the  distribution  of  bubonic  plague,  a  systematic  campaign  was 
inaugurated  against  these  rodents  in  Manila.  Policemen,  sanitary 
inspectors,  ana  specially  appointed  rat  catchers  were  furnished  with 
traps  and  poison,  and  both  traps  and  poison  were  distributed  to  private 
individuals  under  proper  restrictions.  A  bounty  was  paid  for  all  rats 
turned  over  to  the  health  authorities,  and  stations  were  established  at 
convenient  points  throughout  the  city  where  they  could  be  received. 
Each  rat  was  tagged  with  the  street  and  number  of  the  building  or  lot 
from  which  it  came,  was  dropped  into  a  strong  antiseptic  solution, 
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and  eventually  sent  to  the  Biological  Laboratory,  where  it  was  sub- 
jected to  a  bacteriological  examination  for  plague.  During  the  first 
two  weeks  1.8  per  cent  of  the  rats  examined  were  found  to  be  infected. 
This  proportion  steadily  increasedj  reaching  the  alarming  maximum 
of  2.3  per  cent  in  October.  At  this  time  numei'ous  rats  wore  found 
dead  of  plague  Id  the  infected  districts,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
epidemics  of  plague  among  the  rats  of  a  city  in  the  past  have  been  uni- 
formily  followed  by  epidemics  among  human  beings,  the  gravest 
apprehension  was  felt,  the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  among  the  i^ats 
after  the  weather  had  become  compai-atively  dry  being  a  particularly 
unf avoidable  symptom. 

It  was  deemed  necessary  to  prepare  to  deal  with  a  severe  epidemic, 
and  a  permanent  detention  camp,  capable  of  accommodating  1,500  per- 
sons, was  accordingly  established  on  the  grounds  of  the  ban  Lazaro 
Hospital.  Hoping  against  hope,  the  board  of  health  redoubled  its 
efforts  to  combat  the  disease.  The  force  of  sanitary  inspectors  was 
greatly  increased,  and  under  the  able  supervision  of  Dr.  Meacham 
their  work  was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  eflaciency.  Frequent 
house-to-house  inspections  were  made  in  all  parts  of  the  city  where  the 
disease  was  known  to  exist.  The  sick  were  removed  to  the  hospital  if 
practicable;  otherwise  they  were  cared  for  where  found  and  the  spread 
of  infection  guarded  against. 

Plague  houses  wei'e  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  their  owners  were 
compelled,  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  sanitary  engineer,  to 
make  necessary  altei'ations.  Cement  ground  floors  were  laid,  double 
walls  and  double  ceilings,  affoi"ding  a  refuge  for  rats,  were  removed, 
defects  in  plumbing  were  remedied,  whitewash  was  liberally  used,  and, 
in  general,  nothing  was  left  undone  that  could  render  buildings  where 
plague  had  occurred  safe  for  human  occupancy.  Buildings  incapable 
of  thorough  disinfection  and  renovation  were  destroyed.  Buildings  in 
which  plague  rate  were  taken  were  treated  exactly  as  were  those  where 
the  disease  attacked  the  human  occupants.  The  bacteriological  exami- 
nation of  rats  enabled  the  board  of  nealtb  to  follow  the  pest  into  its 
most  secret  haunte  and  fight  it  there,  and  was,  I  believe,  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  winning  of  the  great  success  which  was  ulti- 
mately achieved. 

With  ven^  few  exceptions,  there  was  no  recurrence  of  plague  in 
buildings  which  had  been  disinfected  and  renovated.  As  center  after 
center  of  infection  was  found  and  destroyed  the  percentage  of  diseased 
rats  began  to  decrease,  and  in  January,  lOOa,  when,  judging  from  the 
history  of  previous  years,  plague  should  have  again  begun  to  spread 
among  human  beings,  there  was  not  a  single  case.  In  February  1 
case  occurred.  In  March  there  were  2  cases,  as  against  63  in  March 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  before  April  the  disease  had  completely 
disappeared. 

Tnjs  result,  brought  about  at  a  time  when  the  epidemic  would,  if 
unchecked,  have  reached  it*i  height  for  the  year,  marked  the  end  of  a 
fight  begun  by  the  board  of  health  on  the  day  of  its  organization  and 
prosecuted  unremittingly  under  adverse  conditions  for  seven  months 
with  a  degree  of  success  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  equaled 
under  similar  conditions  in  the  history  of  bubonic  plague. 

Especial  credit  is  due  to  Chief  Health  Inspector  Rleacham  for  the 
ingenuity  which  he  displayed  in  devising  means  for  the  destruction  of 
rats  and  for  the  tireless  energy  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  secur- 
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ing  their  adoption,  and  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  hia  force  of 
inspectors,  as  well  as  to  Drs.  J.  W.  JoWing  and  Edward  A,  Southall 
and  their  assistants,  who  worked  unremittingly  at  the  uncongenial  and 
dangerous  task  of  making  a  bacteriological  examination  of  rats,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  were  putrid,  while  not  a  few  of  them  were  infected 
with  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  diseases.  This  work  was  of  necessity 
conducted  in  the  inadequate  building  in  which  it  has  been  necessary 
temporarily  to  house  the  bureau  of  Government  laboratories,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  civil  hospital.  The  fact  that  not  a  single  case  of 
infection  occurred  among  the  laboratory  force  or  the  inmates  of  the 
hospital  is  sufficient  commentary  upon  the  care  with  which  it  was 
performed. 

During  1901  plague  appeared  at  several  points  in  the  provinces  near 
Manila.  Agents  of  the  board  of  health  were  promptly  dispatched  to 
the  infected  municipalities  and  radical  remedial  measures  were  adopted, 
including  in  several  instances  the  burning  of  infected  buildings,  the 
result  being  the  complete  disappearance  of  plague  in  the  provinces  as 
well  as  in  Manila. 

(6)    THE  OHOI^BEA   KFUEUIC. 

On  March  3,  1902,  notitiuation  was  received  at  Manila  that  Asiatic 
cholera  had  appeared  at  Canton,  China,  and  on  the  8th  of  March  it  was 
reported  at  Hongkong.  As  a  considerable  part  of  the  green  vegeta- 
bles imported  at  Manila  come  from  Canton  and  its  vicinity,  the  United 
States  quarantine  officer  at  Hongkong  was  immediately  notified  that 
no  vegetables  not  certified  to  by  him  would  be  admitted,  and  an  order 
absolutely  forbidding  the  importation  of  such  vegetables  was  issued 
by  the  chief  quarantine  officer  on  March  19.  Health  inspectors  were 
warned  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  persons  suffering  from  bowel  trouble 
of  a  suspicious  character. 

On  March  20  the  board  of  health  was  advised  that  two  patients  at 
the  San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital  were  developing  symptoms  of  Asiatic 
cholera.  They  were  immediately  visited  by  the  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic health,  the  chief  health  inspector,  the  superintendent  of  Govern- 
ment laboratories,  and  by  Dr.  Strong,  director  of  the  biological 
laboratory,  who  took  specimens  of  their  dejecta  for  bacteriological 
examination.  Cultures  were  at  once  prepared  and  the  following  morn- 
ing the  presence  of  a  comma  bacillus  was  demonstrated  in  hanging- 
drop  slides.  Two  more  suspicious  cases  had  developed  during  the 
night.  In  the  absence  of  the  acting  civil  governor  I  communicated 
to  General  Chaffee  the  fact  that  four  cases  of  suspected  cholera  had 
occurred,  and  requested  him  to  have  an  adequate  force  in  readiness  to 
proceed  to  the  Mariquina  Valley  and  protect  the  city  water  supply. 

On  March  21  the  characteristic  "cholera  red"  reaction  was  secured 
from  cultures.  On  March  22  Dr.  Strong  reported  officially  to  the 
commissioner  of  public  health  the  presence  of  Asiatic  cholera.  Mean- 
while additional  cases  were  occurring  with  increasing  frequency. 
General  Chaffee  was  informed  of  these  facts  and  was  requested  to 
esteblish  an  armed  patrol  along  the  Mariquina  Eiver  from  the  intake 
of  the  city  water  supply  up  to  and  beyond  Montalban,  the  last  town 
on  the  river.  The  distance  from  the  intake  to  Montalban  is  about  12 
mileSj  and  the  population  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  Mariquina  Valley 
is  estimated  at  li,000.  A  considerable  number  of  these  people  gel- 
their  drinking  water  from  the  river,  and  a  still  larger  number  use  it 
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for  bathing  purposes  and  for  washing  aoiled  clothing.  As  manv  cf 
the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  make  dailv  trips  to  Manila,  the  dan- 
ger that  they  would  take  back  cholera  with  liem  wa«  manifestly  gret  t. 
In  spite  of  a  most  stringent  quarantine,  cholera  eventually  broke  ojt 
in  the  Mariquina  Valley,  but  it  was  held  closely  in  cheek,  and,  thanks 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  river  patrol,  the  water  supply  of  Manila  his 
been  kept  free  from  infection  up  to  the  present  time.  In  achievii  g 
this  well-nigh  impossible  result  the  army  has  made  it  possible  \o 
avert  a  general  epidemic  in  Manila  and  has  saved  thousands  of  livei . 
The  difficulties  of  the  task  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  thorough!  t 
familiar  with  the  conditions  which  have  been  met,  and  the  result  * 
accomplished  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  value  of  land  quarantioE . 

CHOLERA   WORK  IN   MANILA. 

There  are  in  Manila  a  large  number  of  shallow  wells  in  close  pros  ■ 
imity  to  water-closets  and  very  likely  to  be  infected  by  surface  drain  ■ 
age.  The  board  of  health  had  been  making  detailed  bacteriologiea  I 
examinations  of  these  wells,  condemning  such  as  proved  to  be  in  i. 
dangerous  condition.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  deemed  neces 
sary  to  abandon  this  slow  procedure.  All  wells  were  ordered  closed 
The  work  of  closing  them  was  pushed  with  gi'eat  energy  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Mudge,  superintendent  of  city  streets,  parks,  bridges,  docks,  anc 
wharves,  and  as  a  result  what  subsequently  proved  one  of  the  mair 
sources  of  infection  in  many  provincial  towns  was  eliminated  in  Manila 

As  soon  as  cholera  was  dennitely  known  to  exist  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  government  ice  plant  was  directed  to  increase  the  output  of  dis 
tilled  water  to  the  limit,  and  the  use  of  ail  water  which  could  be  sparet 
from  the  army  distilling  plant  was  secured.  Transportation  was  ob 
tained  from  the  city  as  well  as  from  the  army,  and  water  stations  wer( 
established  in  the  markets,  on  the  water  front,  on  the  most  crowdet 
thoroughfai'es,  and  in  those  districts  of  the  city  where  the  absence  of 
city  water  and  the  closing  of  wells  seemed  likely  to  cause  hardship. 
Distilled  water  for  drinking  purposes  was  distributed  free  of  charge. 
The  Chinese  used  it  liberally  from  the  outset.  The  more  ignorant  of 
the  Filipinos  at  first  imagined  that  the  health  authorities  were  attempt 
ing  to  poiaoD  them,  but  their  fears  were  soon  allayed,  and  as  the 
demand  for  distilled  water  increased  it  became  necessary  to  send  two 
pei-ambulating  water  carts  of  large  capacity  about  the  streets. 

It  was  soon  noted  that  the  disease  was  nearly  confined  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Farola  (light-house)  district,  included  between  the  Bay 
of  Manila,  the  north  bank  of  the  Pasig  River,  and  a  tide  creek  connect- 
ing the  Pasig  with  the  Bay,  where  an  ^gregation  of  overcrowded  and 
filfliy  shacks  presented  conditions  favoi-able  to  its  spread.  For  several 
days  a  strong  effort  was  made  effectively  to  quarantine  this  district, 
but  numerouspersonsescapedby  water  under  cover  of  darkness.  The 
conditions  were  such  as  to  render  thorough  disinfection  impossible. 
The  disease  spread  rapidly  among  the  imprisoned  people  and  a  contin- 
uation of  the  quarantine  would  have  been  inhuman.  1  therefore 
ordered  the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  San  Lazaro  detention  camp 
and  the  district  burned  over.  The  removal  was  effected  on  March  25. 
Houses  and  such  personal  property  as  could  not  be  disinfected  were 
invoiced  on  the  26th  and  burned  on  the  27th. 

Cholera  immediately  developed  in  the  detention  camp,  but  the  people 
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confin&3  there  were  kept  under  consfant  surveillance  and  those  who 
began  to  sicken  were  immediately  isolated,  so  that  there  was  no  spread 
of  infection.  The  last  case  among  the  people  of  the  Farola  district 
occurred  within  forty -eight  hours  of  their  entering  camp.  They  were 
ready  to  release  five  days  thereafter. 

For  several  days  after  the  Farola  district  was  burned  there  was  a 
decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  cholera,  but  the  cases  which 
did  occur  were  widely  scattered  over  the  city,  and  investigation  showed 
that  in  most  instances  the  persons  attacked  Imd  escaped  from  the  Farola 
district  while  we  were  attempting  to  quarantine  it.  Cholera  also 
began  to  develop  in  the  municipalities  about  the  bay,  where  it  was 
carried  by  persons  escapine  from  this  district  in  small  boats.  I  believe 
that  if  the  measures  finally  resorted  to  had  been  taken  three  days 
sooner  the  epidemic  might  have  been-  averted.  Later  experience  in 
provincial  towns  has  ially  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  radical  measures 
if  promptly  adopted. 

The  disease  was  very  malignant,  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  early 
cases  resulting  fatally.  General  Chaffee  was  asked  to  furnish  medical 
officers,  and  gave  us  .every  physician  he  could  spare.  The  city  was 
divided  into  twelve  sanitary  districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  medical 
officer  with  30  to  60  men  under  him.  The  sale  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  foods  likely  to  carry  cholera  was  prohibited,  and  a  rigid 
inspection  established  over  markets,  restaurants,  and  shops  where 
articles  of  food  were  sold  or  consumed.  House  to  house  inspection 
was  kept  up  day  and  night.  All  cholera  cases  discovered  were  re- 
moved to  cholera  hospitals  if  practicable,  and  contacts,  if  found,  were 
taken  to  a  detention  camp.  Cholera  houses  were  quarantined  until  they 
could  be  disinfected.  At  fii'st  nipa  shacks  were  burned  in  many 
instances.  This  piTictice  provoked  great  hostility  among  the  poorer 
people,  and  was  later  abandoned  in  Favor  of  thorough  disinfection. 

Autopsies  were  made  upon  all  supposed  cholera  victims  in  order  that 
diagnosis  might  be  certain  and  that  the  possibility  of  unjustly  detain- 
ing persons  as  cholera  contacts  might  be  avoided.  This  dangerous 
work  was  performed  by  0r,  Richard  P.  Strong,  Dr.  J.  W.  Jobling, 
and  Dr.  J.  B.  Thomas,  assisted  by  Mr.  Norman  Williams. 

Relatives  were. allowed  to  claim  their  dead  and  bury  them  in  quick- 
lime,_  under  the  supervision  of  health  officers,  but  bodies  not  claimed 
within  twenty-four  hours  were  cremated. 

OBOI.BRA   HOSPITALS  AND   DETENTION   CAMPS. 

Fortunately  a  well  equipped  permanent  detention  camp,  capable  of 
Eiccommodating  1,500  people,  had  been  constructed  in  anticipation  of 
an  epidemic  of  bubonic  plague,  and  was  available  at  the  outset.  The 
capacity  of  this  camp  was  materially  increased  by  the  erection  of  tents 
furnished  by  the  army.  A  detention  hospital  for  the  contacts  who 
showed  signs  of  illness,  and  a  cholera  hospital  for  those  who  developed 
cholera  in  the  detention  hospital  or  elsewhere  in  the  ci^,  were  esteb- 
lished  in  tents  near  the  detention  camp  upon  the  &in  Lazaro  estate. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  organizing  a  satisfactory  cfeolera 
hospital  and  in  securing  competent  physicians  and  nurses  for  it.  Two 
physicians  were  tried  and  found  wanting.  Drs.  J.  W.  Jobling  and 
T.  K,  Hunt,  who  had  orgrnized  a  very  successful  emergency  hospital 
in  the  Farola  district,  were  then  put  in  charge,  and  proved  to  be  admi- 
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rable  men  for  this  trjingand  dangerous  post.  Surrounded  bj  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  the^  worked  unrenuttingly  for  the  livesof  their  patiente  for 
eight  weeks,  reheving  each  other  every  twelve  hours.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  time  they  were  both  completely  worn  out,  and  it  waf 
necessary  to  vacate  the  hospital  for  thorough  disinfection. 

Male  nurses  were  secured  without  difficulty  and  faithfully  and 
courageously  performed  their  duties.  No  female  nurses  could  be 
obtained  until  March  28,  when  Miss  Anna  M.  Seagran  and  Miss  Marie 
A,  Kolp  volunteered.  The  following  day  Miss  Elsie  Weinberg  also 
volunteered.  The  presence  of  these  brave  and  efficient  women  was  a 
blessing  to  the  patients  and  resulted  in  greatly  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  hospital,  which  soon  became  as  satisfactory  as  a  tent  hos- 
pital in  the  Tropics  can  be  made.  The  strain  to  which  every  one 
connected  with  this  hospital  was  subjected  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
those  who  have  seen  Asiatic  cholera  at  its  worst.  Tne  last  offices  for 
the  dying  were  necessarily  performed  by  the  physicians  and  nurses,  as 
no  minister  of  the  gospel,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  ever  visited  the 
place. 

Before  the  San  Lazaro  detention  camp  and  cholera  hospital  became 
full  adetention  camp  for  persons  desiring  to  leave  Manila,  a  detention 
camp  foi'  cholera  contaots,  and  a  cholera  hospital  were  established  at 
Santa  Mesa  upon  high  ground,  the  use  of  which  for  this  purpose  was 
generously  donated  by  Senor  Juan  M.  Tuason.  Here,  as  at  San  Lazaro, 
difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  in  getting  a  suitable  man  to  take 
charge,  but  under  the  very  able  administration  of  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Mar- 
shallwork  at  the  Santa  Mesa  camps  and  hospital  was  soon  brought  to 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  residents  had  requested  and  received  permis- 
sion to  establish  a  hospital  where  they  might  be  cared  for  by  their  own 
physicians,  under  general  supervision  of  the  insular  board  of  health, 
and  had  secured  the  spa«ioiis  building  formerly  used  by  the  array  for 
the  Second  Reserve  Hospital.  They  had  expended  a  large  sum  in  prop- 
erly equipping  this  building,  and  a  *x)rps  of  Spanish  physicians,  friars, 
and  sisters  of  charity  was  in  attendance.  This  institution  was  named 
the  Santiago  Hospital. 

As  our  cholera  Hospitals  in  tents  were  necessarily  unsatisfactory,  the 
commissioner  of  public  health  requested  permission  to  use  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  Santiago  Hospital,  which  afforded  far  more  space 
than  was  required  by  the  sick  among  the  Spanish  population.  His 
request  was  promptly  granted  by  the  public-spirited  gentlemen  in 
charge;  and  this  institution,  which  affords  good  accommodations  for 
Spaniards,  other  Europeans,  Filipinos,  and  Americans,  with  separate 
wards  for  the  different  nationalities  and  the  two  sexes,  has  been  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  saving  of  life.  The  building  is  large,  cool,  well 
ventilated,  and  easily  disinfected.  It  stands  at  the  center  of  a  lot  of 
some  29,000  square  meters,  inclosed  by  a  high  wall,  and,  although  this 
lot  is  located  in  the  populous  district  of  Malate,  the  isolation  of  the 
building  ia  complete. 

OPPOSITION   TO   CHOLERA   WORK   IN    MANILA. 

As  was  to  he  anticipated,  the  rigorous  measures  against  cholera 
enforced  by  the  insular  board  of  health  provoked  bitter  opposition 
from  the  first.     For  weeks  the  presence  of  cholera  was  denied  by  igno- 
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rant,  misinformed,  and  ill-intentioned  persons.  The  more  ignorant 
Filipinos  refused  to  believe  in  its  existence  because  the  daily  deaths  did 
not  reach  up  into  the  thousands.  The  minds  of  the  common  people 
were  poisoned  by  tales  of  horrible  abuses  in  the  detention  camps,  and 
of  denberate  murder  of  patients  at  the  cholera  hospitals.  The  story 
was  widely  circulated  that  the  bouses  of  the  poor  were  burned  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  future  dwellings  and  warehouses  of  rich  Ameri- 
cans. These  absurd  tales  gained  credence  among  the  populace,  and, 
together  with  some  actual  abuses  committed  by  ignorant,  mexperienced, 
or  overzealous  health  inspectors,  produced  a  state  of  popular  apprehen- 
sion which  proved  a  very  serious  factor  in  the  situation,  as  it  led  to  the 
concealment  of  the  sick,  the  escape  of  contacts,  and  the  throwing  of 
dead  bodies  into  the  esteros  and  the  Pasig  River,  the  polluted  waters 
of  which  were  fruitful  sources  of  infection. 

Unfortunately  the  opposition  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  more 
ignorant  classes.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  Spanish  and  Filipino  physicians  was  held.  When  asked  whemer 
they  would  cooperate  with  ttie  boftrd  of  health  they,  without  excep- 
tion, promised  to  do  so.  I  regret,  however,  to  record  the  fact  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  they  not  only  failed  to  give  active  assistance,  but 
in  many  instances,  by  neglecting  to  report  cholera  cases,  by  falsely 
reporting  them,  and  by  decrying  the  sanitary  measures  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  authorities,  added  materially  to  the  crushing  burden  which 
rested  upon  the  board  of  health.  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  several  noteworthy  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  Dr.  Aiiston 
Bautista  Lim,  the  ablest  of  the  Filipino  physicians  of  this  capital, 
neglected  his  private  practice  and  devoted  much  valuable  time  to 
assisting  the  insular  board  of  health,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
provinces.  His  services  were  invaluable.  Dr.  Manuel  Gomez,  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  health,  did  a  large  amount  of  investigation  and 
emergency  work,  and  1  desire  to  commend  him  and  Dr.  Luis  Arbella, 
a  chief  medical  inspector,  not  only  for  the  efficiency  with  which  they 
discharged  the  duties  assigned  them,  but  for  their  valuable  services  in 
helping  to  allay  ungrounded  popular  apprehension. 

When  it  became  Icnown  that  the  Santiago  Cholera  Hospital  was  to 
be  established  I  was  visited  by  the  heads  of  two  important  bureaus  of 
the  government,  who  presented  petitions  against  my  proposed  action 
signed  by  numerous  government  officers  and  employees.  Declining 
to  accede  to  these  petitions,  I  was  later  threatened  with  injunction 
proceedings.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  not  a  single 
case  of  infection  has  been  traceable  to  the  Santiago  Hospital,  which 
saved  the  lives  of  many  Americana,  including  one  of  the  petitioners 
against  its  establishment. 

RESULTS -OP  CHOLERA   WORK   IN   MANILA. 

The  measures  enforced  by  the  board  of  health  in  Manila  were  strik- 
ingly successful  for  months.  With  its  congested  population,  its  tack 
of  any  adequate  system  for  the  disposal  of  human  excreta,  and  its 
many  insanitary  districts,  the  city  affords  a  natural  bi'ceding  ground 
for  cholera.  The  maximum  of  daily  cases  during  the  first  three 
months  was  38,  on  May  1,  and  when  this  maximum  had  been  reached 
a  steady  decline  began.  During  the  second  week  of  May  the  drop 
was  so  marked  as  to  lead  the  commissioner  of  public  health  to  believe 
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that  the  end  of  the  epidemic  was  at  hand,  and  on  May  16  he  made 
wholesale  reductions  in  the  force  of  sanitary  inspectors  and  emergency 
employees.  This  action  was  disapproved  by  the  remaining  members 
of  the  board,  but  as  the  disease  continued  to  decrease  for  some  days 
after  the  reduction,  the  logic  of  events  at  first  seemed  to  justify  his 
action. 

Within  a  short  time,  however,  there  began  a  slow  but  steady 
increase  in  the  daily  cases.  This  increase  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  commissioner  of  public  health  by  me  when  the  daily  cases 
reached  12,  and  again  when  they  I'eached  20  to  25.  When  they  rose 
to  36,  on  June  20,  he  was  warned  that  the  situation  was  becoming 
serious.  He  did  not  so  regard  it,  but  was  nevertheless  instructed  that 
energetic  measures  must  be  adopted.  At  this  time  I  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  go  to  the  mountains  of  Benguet  for  five  weeks.  During 
my  absence  the  number  of  daily  cases  increased  quite  steadily  untu 
July  26,  when  91  were  recorded,  this  proving  to  be  the  maximum  for 
the  epidemic  in  Manila. 

On  July  31  the  detail  of  Colonel  Maus  as  commissioner  of  public 
health  terminated.  From  the  day  of  his  appointment  to  this  position 
he  had  worked  with  tireless  energy,  sacrificing  himself  as  few  men 
would  have  been  witling  to  do  for  3ie  public  good.  From  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  cholera  epidemic  he  had  been  subjected  to  a  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous strain,  which,  at  the  time  he  was  relieved,  had  resulted  in 
extreme  mental  and  physical  exhaustion.  I  desire  to  expressmy  deep 
appreciation  of  the  faitnfulncsa  and  enei^y  which  he  displayed  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  while  commissioner  of  public  health. 

On  August  1  Dr.  Frank  S.  Bourns,  who  had  been  chief  health  officer 
of  Manila  for  more  than  a  year  under  military  rule,  and  whose  long 
residence  in  the  Philippines  had  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  deal  success- 
fully with  the  Filipinos,  was  temporarily  appointed  commissioner  of 
public  health  by  the  acting  civil  governor,  and  sacrificed  his  private 
interests  in  order  to  undertake  a  thankless  task  at  a  critical  time. 

The  hostility  of  the  Spanish  and  native  physicians  had  reached  a 
climax  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  By  making  certain  changes  in 
policy  he  succeeded  in  allaying  to  a  large  extent  the  hostility  of  the 
native  physicians  and  in  securmg  from  them  a  considerable  degree  of 
cooperation.  During  the  four  weeks  from  July  6  to  August  2  there 
were  1,222  cases  of  cnolei-a  in  Manila.  During  the  four  weeks  ending 
August  31  the  number  of  cases  fell  to  668;  during  the  month  ending 
September  30  it  was  296,  and  during  the  month  ending  October  31  it  was 
88.  The  total  number  of  cases  from  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  to 
date  has  been  4,174.  Estimating  the  inhabitants  at  302,000, 1.38  percent 
of  the  population  have  been  atta<;ked.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  nowhere 
in  the  archipelago  are  conditions  eo  favoi'able  to  a  great  epidemic,  the 
value  of  strictly  enforced  sanitary  measures  is  strikingly  shown  by 
contrasting  this  result  with  what  has  occurred  in  many  of  flie  provincial 
municipalities  where  the  disease  appeared  at  a  much  later  date  than  at 
Manila,  but  where  time  was  lost  in  enforcing  the  necessary  health  regu- 
lations or  where  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  them  at  all.  InHagonoy 
21.6  per  cent  of  the  population  was  attacked;  in  Macabebe,  32  per 
cent;  in  Orani.  18.7  per  cent;  in  Dumangas,  13.9  per  cent.  Other 
towns  from  which  reliable  statistics  are  not  yet  at  hand  are  reported 
to  have  suffered  still  more  severely. 
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THE   EPIDEMIC   IN   THE   PROVINCES. 

Xhiring  the  early  days  of  the  epidemic  quarantine  guards  were  placed 
on  all  roads,  paths,  and  streams  leading  out  Irom  Manila,  a  water 
jMitrol  was  established  on,  the  bay,  and  all  vessels  leaving  Manila  were 
quarantined  five  days  at  Mariveles,  and  for  a  longer  period  if  cholera 
developed  on  board.  No  one  but  a  health  officer  could  lawfully  leave 
the  city  without  a  pass.  The  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  provinces 
was  thus  greatly  retarded  and  its  transmission  by  large  vessels  leaving 
Manila  was  almost  entirely  prevented,  but  it  was  carried  by  native 
canoes  to  the  towns  about  the  bay,  and  was  then  widely  disseminated 
by  small  sailing  vessels,  the  movements  of  which  could  not  be  eon- 
trolled.  Furthcnnore,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  escape  over- 
land of  people  by  night,  or  even  by  day,  if  they  choose  to  mals.e  their 
way  through  the  fields.  What  General  Otis  could  not  accomplish 
with  thousands  of  soldiers  was  an  impossibility  for  the  board  of  health, 
aided  by  the  city  police  and  a  few  hundred  men  from  the  insular  eon- 


Cholera  appeared  in  the  provinces  as  follows:  Bulacan,  March  33; 
Cavite,  March  27;  Bataan,  March  38;  Ambos  Camarines  and  Bizal, 
April  2;  Laguna,  April  7;  Pampanga,  April  13;  Pangasinan,  April 
24;  Tarlac,  April  28;  Nueva  Ecija,  Blay  8;  Leyte,  May  9;  Batangas, 
May  24;  ^mar.  May  29;  Mindoro,  June  10;  Tayabas,  June  13;  Zam- 
bales  and  Marinduque,  July  1;  Benguet,  July  4;  Cebu,  July  14; 
Union,  July  15;  Western  Negros,  August  26;  Iloilo,  August  28; 
Surigao,  September  5;  Capiz,  September  8;  Eastern  Negros,  Sep- 
teml^r  29;  Misamis  and  Antique,  October  2;  Sorsogon,  October  15; 
Romblon,  October  31.  In  each  new  region  where  the  disease  appears 
it  is  very  malignant  at  first,  spreading  rapidly  and  causing  a  very 
high  mortality,  but  with  the  lapse  of  time  it  tends  gradually  to 
decrease  in  intensity  and  finally  to  disappear. 

The  strain  imposed  upon  provincial  and  municipal  boards  of  health 
by  the  appearance  of  cholera  so  soon  after  their  organization  was 
necessarily  very  severe.  In  some  cases  they  have  responded  to  it 
nobly,  and  in  others  they  have  gone  down  under  it.  The  insular 
board  of  health  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  check  the  epidemic  in  the 
provinces  by  furnishing  medicines  and  disinfectants  and  by  sending 
experienced  medical  officers  to  those  places  where  the  situation  has 
become  most  serious.  Invaluable  assistance  has  been  rendered  in  the 
provinces,  under  orders  from  General  (Chaffee,  by  the  army  surgeons, 
who,  with  few  and  insignificant  exceptions,  have  cooperated  heartily 
with  the  civil  health  authorities,  where  any  existed,  and  have  taken 
entire  control  and  fought  a  good  fight  in  many  places  where  there 
were  no  local  civil  health  officers.  The  efficacy  of  proper  sanitary 
measures  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  by  the  prompt 
and  complete  stamping  out  of  cholera  in  provincial  municipalities 
where  the  population  is  uniformly  much  less  congested  than  in  Manila. 
The  disease  nas  now  practically  disappeared  from  the  provinces  of 
Bulacan,  Pampanga,  Bataan^  Rizal,  Ambos  Camarines,  Marinduque, 
Tarlac,  Laguna,  Batangas,  Nueva  Ecija,  Zambales,  Cebu,  Pangasinan, 
North  and  South  Ilocos,  Leyte,  and  Union.  It  is  stiU  raging  with  con- 
siderable violence  in  the  province  of  lloilo. 

The  total  number  of  cases  reported  in  the  piovinces  up  to  date  is 

103,076,  with  66,837  deaths.     Adding  the  4,174  cases  and  the  3,146 
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deaths  which  have  occurred  in  Manila,  the  grand  total  for  the  epidemic 
up  to  date  is  107,250  cases  and  69,983  deaths,  the  mortality  being 
65.25  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  in  summary  form  the  progress  of  the 
epidemic: 
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DEATH   OF   DK.    MEACHAM. 

On  April  14  the  board  of  health  suffered  ii  very  serious  loss  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  Franklin  A.  Meachani,  chief  health  inspector,  who  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  tight  against  bubonic  plague,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  cholera  epidemic  had  displayed  tireless  energy  in  his 
efforts  to  combat  the  new  enemy.  Although  suffering  from  a  high 
fever,  he  had  for  several  days  continued  to  expose  himself  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun  by  day  and  to  work  in  hig  office  until  late  at 
night,  keeping  his  colleagues  in  ignorance  as  to  his  true  condition. 
He  gave  up  only  when  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  died  three  days 
later  of  heart  failure,  which  was  the  result  of  utter  exhaustion  from 
long- con  tinned  overwork.  Dr.  Meacham  was  an  able  administrator, 
and  was  endowed  with  the  faculty,  as  valuable  as  it  is  unusual,  of  dis- 
charging disagreeable  duties  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  not  only  the 
respect,  but  the  regard  of  those  most  injuriously  affected.  He  sac- 
rificed his  life  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  his  death  was  an 
irreparable  loss. 

DEATH   OF   MR.    J.    L.    MUDGE. 

Six  days  later  the  board  suffered  another  disaster  in  the"death  of 
Mr.  J.  L.  Mudge,  the  efficient  city  superintendent  of  streets,  parks, 
bridges,  docks,  and  wharves,  who  had  rendered  invaluable  aid  in  clos- 
ing the  weUs,  in  cleaning  up  those  regions  where  cholera  was  most 
Erevalent,  and  in  the  establishment  of  detention  camps  and  cholera 
ospitals.  He  had  been  warned  in  writing  by  his  physician  that  his 
life  was  in  danger,  and  had  been  ordered  to  go  to  the  hospital,  but  had 
refused  to  give  up  his  work  at  this  critical  time.  The  strain  was  tOf» 
much  for  Eim.  and  on  April  20  he  passed  quickly  away  from  heart 


SPECIAL  MENTION  OF  THE   8ERTICBS   OF   OTHER  HEALTH   OFFICERS. 

Before  closing  my  discussion  of  the  cholera  epidemic  I  wish  especially 
to  call  attention  to  and  commend  the  following  gentlemen:  Dr.  Charles 
F,  DeMey,  for  stamping  out  cholera  in  the  provincial  towns  ol  Maca- 
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bebe,  Hagonoy,  and  Ba(«lor,  and  for  his  efficient  services  in  one  of  the 
worst  districts  in  the  city  of  Manila;  Dr.  Franli  W.  Dudley,  for  his 
efficient  work  while  in  charge  of  the  San  Lazaro  detention  camp  and 
in  fighting  cholera  at  Oram  and  in  the  northern  coast  provinces  of 
Luzon;  Dr.  Edward  A.  Soutliall,  f or  his  fine  work,  first,  in  his  district 
in  the  city  of  Manila,  and,  second,  while  in  charge  of  the  Santiag'o 
Cholera  Hospital,  where  he  broke  down  physically  as  a  result  of  the 
severe  and  long-continued  strain;  Dra.  F.  J.  Combe,  George  A.  Zeller, 
Isaac  W.  Brewer,  and  Henry  E.  Winslow,  for  their  valuable  and  most 
efficient  services  in  the  city  of  Manila,  I  have  previously  made  special 
mention  of  the  work  of  Drs.  Thomas  R,  Marshall,  J.  W.  Jobling,  and 
T.  K.  Hunt. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  encountered,  both  in  Manila  and 
in  the  provinces,  has  been  the  securing  of  efficient  inspectors.  In  too 
many  cases  the  Filipino  inspector  does  not  himself  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  measures  which  it  is  his  duty  to  enforce.  He  is 
unable  to  understand  that  these  measures,  to  be  made  effective,  must 
be  enforced  upon  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  and  the  strong  as  well 
as  the  weak.  In  order  to  get  satisfactory  results  from  Filipino  inspect- 
ors it  has  usually  proved  necessary  to  have  them  closely  supervised  by 
Americans.  The  cholera  epidemic  extended  over  the  period  of  the 
long  annual  school  vacation  and  necessitated  the  closing  of  the  schools 
in  many  municipalities  at  times  when  they  would,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, have  been  in  session.  As  a  rule  the  teachers  remained  at  their 
posts  through  the  worst  of  the  epidemic,  and  many  of  them  rendered 
invaluable  assistance  to  insular  and  provincial  health  officers  by  their 
wise,  courageous,  and  energetic  work  in  the  municipalities.  They 
aroused  municipal  officers  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  improving  the 
sanitary  condition  of  their  municipalities  before  the  scourge  was  upon 
them,  and  when  it  came  voluntarily  took  up  the  disagreeable  and  dan- 

f;erous  task  of  searching  out  the  cholera  victims,  quarantining  the 
iving,  nursing  the  sick,  and  supervising  the  burial  of  the  dead.  I 
have  seen  them  at  their  work  in  the  provinces  of  Bataan,  Pampanga, 
Tarlac,  Pangasinan,  and  Union,  and  found  them  doing  their  duty 
effectively  and  unassumingly.  Their  services  were  invaluable,  both 
from  the  direct  results  which  they  accomplished  and  from  the  far- 
reaching  effect  of  the  good  example  which  thev  set.  Mr,  William  H. 
Badger,  of  Malasiqui,  Pangasinan,  Mr.  Robert  R.  Jamison,  of  Balanwi, 
Bat^n,  Mr.  Herbert  Lucker,  of  San  Miguel,  Ilocos  Norte,  and  Mr.  B. 
Zumstein,  of  Nagcarlang,  Laguna,  paid  Kir  their  devotion  to  duty  with 
their  lives. 

The  insular  board  of  health  and  the  insular  government  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Dr.  S.  Kitasato,  director  of  the  Imperial  Institute  for 
Infectious  Diseases  at  Tokio,  Japan,  for  the  large  amount  of  useful 
information  which  he  has  furnished  with  reference  to  means  of  com- 
bating bubonic  plague;  for  the  courteous  treatment  and  assistance 
accorded  by  him  to  the  director  of  the  Serum  Institute  and  the  super- 
intendent of  Government  laboratories  while  in  Japan;  and,  in  general, 
for  his  interest  and  hearty  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the  insular 
board  of  health,  the  Serum  Institute,  and  the  bureau  of  Government 
laboratories. 

_  For  further  details  of  the  work  of  the  board  of  health  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Mans,  former 
Qommiasioner  of  public  health,  which  is  appended  hereto  and  marked 
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"Appendix  A."  In  justice  to  Colonel  Maus  it  should  be  stated  that 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  work  incident  to  the  cholera  epidemic,  and 
to  the  fact  that  he  sailed  for  the  United  States  almost  immediately 
after  his  detail  as  commissioner  of  public  health  ceased,  he  did  not 
have  time  to  prepare  a  proper  report.  The  matei'ial  which  he  got 
together  has  necessarily  oeen  revised  by  others,  and  the  report,  as 
finally  submitted,  conveys  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  work  of  the  board 
from  September  1,  1901,  to  July  31,  1902. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Fi-ank  S.  Bourns,  coveiing  the  pei-iod  from 
August  1  to  August  31,  1903,  during  which  time  he  served  as  com- 
missioner of  public  health,  which  is  appended  hereto  and  marked 
"Appendix  B,^'  is  quite  complete.  Attention  is  particularly  invited 
to  tne  cholera  statistics  therem  contained.  It  is  hoped  that  at  some 
future  time,  when  the  cholera  epidemic  is  ovei'.  a  full  report  upon  it 
may  be  published. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Chas.  F.  DeMey,  in  suppressing  cholera  in  the  prov- 
inces, was  so  very  successful  that  I  deem  it  desirable  to  publish  extracts 
from  his  report,  which  are  appended  hereto  and  marked  "Appendix  C." 

THE   QUAKANTINE   SERVICE. 

Under  the  efficient  management  of  Dr.  J.  C  Perry,  passed  assistant 
surgeon,  U.  S.  Marine- Hospital  Service,  chief  quarantine  officer  for 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  quarantine 
station  in  the  Orient  has  been  constructed  at  Mariveles  Harbor,  at  the 
month  of  Manila  Bay.  Ship  of  the  largest  size  can  come  directly 
alongside  the  wharf,  which  is  400  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide.  The 
plant  has  sufficient  capacity  to  allow  the  disinfecting  of  150  passengers 
and  their  baggage  every  hour.  The  station  is  amply  equipped  for  the 
detention  of  suspects,  three  barracks  so airanged  as  to  provide  for  six 
segregation  groups  being  available  for  this  purpose.  Eighty  cabin 
ana  a  thousand  steerage  passengers  can  be  cared  for  in  these  barracks 
at  one  time. 

An  effective  quarantine  service  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  these 
islands,  which  are  constantly  menaced  by  uie  danger  of  infection  from 
the  breeding  grounds  of  disease  afforded  by  the  large  neighboring 
centers  of  population  in  China.  The  presence  of  cholera  and  bubonic 
plague  upon  the  Asiatic  coast  and  in  this  archipelago  has  greatly 
increased  the  always  onerous  duties  of  the  quarantine  officers  at 
Manila,  which  have  been  faithfully  and  efficiently  performed.  The 
boarding  officer  at  Manila  has  been  on  duty  continuously  ever^  day 
from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  station  at 
Mariveles  has  often  been  on  duty  from  5  a.  m.  to  H  p.  m.  The  cler- 
ical force  has  also  been  overworked. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1902,  the  effects  of  33,387 
passengers  returning  to  the  United  States,  including  110,317  pieces  of 
large  baggage,  have  been  disinfected  at  the  Manila  and  Mariveles  sta- 
tions; 12,158  persons  have  been  detained  for  a  period  of  five  or  more 
days,  and  382  vessels  have  been  disinfected. 

Officers  of  the  Marine- Hospital  Service  are  stationed  at  Cebu  and 
Iloilo,  and  the  system  of  inspection  at  these  ports  is  similar  to  that  at 
Manila. 

The  quarantine  work  at  Zamboanga  and  ,Tolo,  where  comparatively 
few  foreign  vessels  enter,  has  been  performed  by  surgeons  of  the 
United  States  Army. 
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Aparri  has  recently  been  made  a  port  of  entry,  and  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  Hongkong  and  Ainoy  a  quarantine  officer  should  be 
aetailed  for  duty  there. 

Floating  disinfectinfr  plants  for  Cebu  and  Iloilo  have  been  equipped 
during  the  year,  at  a  total  cost  of  $40,000. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  the  quarantine  officers  at  Manila  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  cholera  from  Canton  and  Hongkong  after  it 
was  reported  there.  It  seems  certain  that  it  was  not  brought  in  by 
passengers,  nor  were  vegetables  which  could  have  brought  it  allowed 
to  be  landed.  After  the  order  forbidding  the  importation  of  fresh 
vegetables  had  been  issued,  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  evade 
it  were  made.  The  temptation  to  smuggle  vegetables  into  Manila  was 
strong  on  account  of  the  high  price  which  they  brought  at  this  time, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  other  efforts  to  evade  the  quarantine 
regulations  in  this  respett  may  have  been  successful.  It  is  known 
that  condemned  vegetables  were  thrown  into  the  bay  in  defiance  of  the 
ordei's  of  the  chief  quarantine  officer,  and  that  they  were  washed  up 
on  the  beach  at  the  Farola  district  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  I 
deem  this  to  be  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  introduction  of 
cholera. 

For  a  fuller  description  of  the  Mariveles  quarantine  station  and  fur- 
ther details  of  the  work  of  the  quarantine  officers  in  the  Philippines 
during  the  past  year,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  chief 
quarantine  officer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  and  his 
monthly  reports  of  July  and  August  of  the  same  year,  which  are 
appended  hereto  and  marked  "Appendices  D,  E,  and  F,"  respectively. 

CIVIL   HOSPITAL, 

The  importance  of  furnishing  adequate  medical  attendance  for  civil 
officers,  employees,  and  members  of  their  families  was  realized  at  an 
early  date  by  ihe  Commission,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  employ 
regularly  an  attending  physician  and  surgeon  and  an  assistant  to  care 
for  them.  Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  giving  proper  attention 
to  persons  seriously  ill  at  their  homes.  Trained  nurses  could  not  be 
had  at  prices  within  the  means  of  employees  drawing  small  of  moder- 
ate salartea,  if,  indeed,  they  could  be  nad  at  all.  Equal  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  providing  suitable  food  for  those  who  required  special 
diet,  while  the  character  of  many  of  the  private  houses  was  such  that 
surgical  operations  performed  there  would  necessarily  be  attended  with 
grave  danger  of  infection.  Under  these  circumstances  the  establish- 
ment of  a  hospital  for  the  proper  treatment  of  civil  officers  and 
employees  became  imperative. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  city  made  it  most  difficult  to  secure  a  suit- 
able building,  and  dependence  was  temporarily  had  upon  the  small 
Women's  Hospital,  founded  by  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  but  the  number 
of  beds  available  at  that  institution  was  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  our 
needs,  while  the  charges  were  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive  for  many  of 
our  employees. 

The  building  which  was  finally  secured  by  the  civil  government  had 
been  used  asa  oarrack  and  was  in  bad  condition,  but  it  was  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  renovated,  and  a  well-equipped  modern  hospital  of  80  beds 
has  been  established  there. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  cholera  a  building  adjacent  to  the  main 
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hospital  was  secured,  and  has  siDce  been  utilized  as  an  isolation  ward 
for  persons  showing  symptoms  of,  or  aufferinj^  from,  oontjigions  dis- 
eases. Foi'tunately  no  contagious  diseases  developed  at  the  hospital 
Erior  to  the  I'enting  of  this  building.  Since  it  has  been  sec^ured  tnere 
ave  been  cases  of  measles,  smallpox,  and  cholera  among  the  patients. 

The  civil  hospital  has  an  atten<ung  physician  and  surgeon,  an  assist- 
ant attending  physician  and  sur^on,  a  house  physician,  and  a  staff  of 
most  efficient  nurses  and  hospital  stewards.  It  is  open  to  all  civil 
officers,  employees,  and  members  of  their  families,  whether  resident 
in  Manila  or  in  tiie  provinces.  Patients  who  desire  treatment  in 
private  rooms  are  charged  82.60  per  day,  while  those  who  receive 
treatment  in  the  wards  are  charged  $1  per  day.  These  charges  cover 
board,  medical  attendance,  and  nursing.  Persons  whose  annual  salary 
is  less  than  $480  are  entitled  to  free  treatment.  The  institution  is  thus 
made  available  for  all  servants  of  the  government. 

Emergency  cases  of  whatever  sort  are  received  at  the  hospital  and 
given  free  treatment  until  their  removal  can  be  safely  effected.  When 
the  number  of  empty  beds  exceeds  five,  civilians  other  than  officers  or 
employees  of  the  government  may  be  received  upon  the  payment  of 
prescribed  fees  and  may  employ  their  own  physicians,  but  if  they 
desire  treatment  by  the  attending  physician  and  surgeon  must  compen- 
sate him  for  his  services. 

From  its  inception  the  civil  hospital  has  been  of  great  use.  Admis- 
sion of  patients  began  on  October  12,  ItlOl,  since  which  date  there 
have  been  admitted  1,428  patients,  of  whom  1,138  were  Americans  or 
Europeans  and  290  were  Filipinos.  Since  the  appointment  of  the 
attending  physician  and  surgeon  in  August  there  have  been  treated  as 
"sick  in  quarters"  civil  officers,  employees,  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies to  the  number  of  2,410.  The  total  numl>er  of  patients  treated 
during  this  period  in  and  out  of  the  hospital  has  been  3,838.  There  . 
have  been  but  13  deaths,  a  record  which  is  most  creditable  to  every- 
one connected  with  the  institution.  The  attending  physician  and  sur- 
geon reports  that  112  cases  of  dysentery,  36  of  which  were  amcebic, 
have  been  treated,  and  that  only  one  Has  resulted  fatally  during  the 
time  they  were  under  treatment. 

The  Government  is  obliged  to  pay  a  very  high  rent  for  the  buildings 
occupied,  which  at  the  best  are  but  indiffei-ently  adapted  to  hospital 
purposes  and  are  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  low  ground 
which  can  not  be  drained.  A  modern  building  on  high  ground  ia 
greatly  needed,  and  should  be  provided  as  soon  as  funds  are  available 
to  meet  the  cost  of  its  erection. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  civil  hospital,  reference 
is  made  to  the  report  of  the  attending  physician  and  surgeon,  which  is 
appended  hereto  and  marked  "Appendix  G." 

CIVIL   SANITARIUM   AT   BAGUIO,  BENGOET. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  possible  to  conduct  some  practical 
experiments  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Benguet  climate  upon  sick  or  debili- 
tated persons.  The  opportunity  presented  itself  to  acquire  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land  with  two  houses  upon  it,  owned  by  Mr.  Otto 
Scheerer.  The  position  of  this  land  with  reference  to  the  probable 
futui'e  site  of  government  buildings  at  Baguio  was  such  as  to  make  it 
seem  desirable  that  the  government  should  purchase  it  before  further 
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improTements  were  made  upon  it  One  of  the  houses  was  assigned  to 
the  governor  of  the  province  as  bis  official  residence.  The  other,  con- 
taining a  dining  room,  a  kitchen,  and  three  bedrooms,  Vith  a  total 
capacity  of  eight  beds,  was  taken  for  a  hospital.  With  coosidei-able 
difficulty  the  necessary  furniture  and  hospital  supplies  were  sent  up 
over  the  Naguilian  trail,  and  the  institution  was  opened  with  a  per- 
sonnel consisting  of  an  acting  superintendent,  a  nurse,  a  hospital 
steward,  and  the  necessary  servants.     Later  another  nurse  was  added. 

Plans  were  prepared  for  a  new  building  to  accommodate  60  beds, 
and  to  be  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  the  old  building  would  form 
a  part  of  it.  The  construction  of  six  cottages  to  be  occupied  by  the 
families  of  civil  officers  and  employees  in  need  of  recuperation  was 
also  provided  for.  Work  upon  the  projected  improvements  was 
begun  immediately.  Progress  has  necessarily  been  slow,  as  lumber 
could  be  had  only  by  felling  pine  trees  and  sawing  them  up  by  hand, 
while  it  was  necessary  to  take  other  supplies  in  over  the  Naguilian 
trail. 

Very  sick  persons  could  not  have  endured  the  long,  rough  trip  over 
the  trail,  but  it  has  been  possible  to  send  a  limited  number  of  malaria 
patients  and  persons  convalescing  from  dysentery  and  other  wasting 
diseases.  Forty-three  persons  nave  thus  far  been  admitted  to  the 
sanitarium.  A  few  of  these  were  in  good  health  and  were  members 
of  the  families  of  the  real  patients.  Approximately  four-fifths  of 
those  admitted  sought  relief  from  general  debility  induced  by  the 
tropical  climate  or  by  wasting  diseases,  and  .in  nearly  every  instance 
they  reacted  promptly  to  the  bracing  air  and  rapidly  improved.  We 
now  know  positively  what  we  had  every  theoretical  reason  to  believe 
would  prove  true:  that  convalescents  gain  rapidly  in  weight,  strength, 
and  color  at  Baguio,  and  are  soon  restored  to  vigorous  health.  In 
some  instances  slight  discomfort  is  felt  during  the  first  few  days  owing 
to  the  change  in  altitude,  but  this  soon  passes  away. 

The  first  estimate  of  the  time  required  to  complete  the  cottages  and 
the  addition  to  the  sanitarium  building  proved  inaccurate.  Owing  to 
strikes  among  the  workmen,  cholera,  bad  transportation,  the  extraor- 
dinary rainfall  during  the  month  of  August  (54  inches),  and  scarcity 
of  labor,  progress  was  much  slower  than  had  been  anticipated.  The 
force  of  nurses  and  hospital  attendants,  based  on  this  estimate,  proved 
unnecessarily  large,  and  it  became  evident  that  if  patients,  even  when 
convalescent,  were  to  be  sent  to  Baguio  there  must  be  a  physician  and 
surgeon  there  to  attend  them.  Act  No.  429  was  accordingly  adopted, 
reducing  the  original  force  to  1  nurse,  1  hospital  steward,  1  cook,  and 
2  native  servants,  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  attending 
physician  and  surgeon. 

Many  of  the  persons  who  have  been  at  Baguio  are  anxious  to 
secure  building  lots  there  in  order  that  they  may  erect  cottages  and 
send  their  families  to  Benguet  during  the  hot  season.  The  establish- 
ment of  homes  where  the  families  of  civil  officers  and  employees  can 
at  any  time  and  at  small  expense  get  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  bracing 
clima'te  will  greatly  add  to  the  stability  of  the  civil  service,  and  I  urge 
the  surveying  of  a  town  site  on  government  land  and  the  sale  of  build- 
ing lots  in  the  near  future,  in  order  that  it  may  be  possible  for  those 
who  desire  to  do  so  to  build  at  Baguio.  When  this  can  be  done  many 
persons  who  now  hesitate  to  bring  their  families  to  the  Philippines 
wiU  feel  perfectly  safe  in  sending  for  them. 
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For  fui-ther  details  in  legai-d  to  the  work  of  the  civil  sanitarium, 
reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  attending  physician  and  sur- 
geon, which  is  appended  hereto  and  marked  "Appendix  H." 

A  year's  meteorological  observations  have  furnished  the  following 
data  with  reference  to  the  clinmte  at  Baguio:  February,  with  a  mean 
temperature  of  63.1*  F.,  is  the  coldest  month.  The  temperature  rises 
I'apidly  in  March,  reaching  its  maximum  for  the  year  in  April,  which 
has  a  mean  of  10.5°.  A  second  minimum  occurs  in  August,  which 
has  a  mean  of  64.6°.  The  temperature  again  rises  slightiy  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  falling  from  that  time  until  February.  It  is 
always  from  12  to  16  degrees  cooler  at  Baguio  than  at  Manila,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  table; 

Table  of  mean  temperatures  at  Manila  and  Baguio. 
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The  maximum  temperature  for  the  year,  82.8*^,  occurred  on  April 
19.  This  is  slightly  higher  than  the  maximum  temperature  with 
which  Baguio  has  been  ei-edited.  The  minimum  for  the  year,  42.1°, 
was  recomed  February  18. 

The  relative  humidity  was  slightlj-  gi-eater  at  Baguio  than  at  Manila, 
except  during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  when  it  was 
less.  By  months  it  was  as  follows:  January,  76;  February,  79; 
March,  76;  April,  74;  May,  86;  June,  90;  July,  89;  August,  93; 
September,  90;  October,  83;  November,  82;  December,  84. 

Except  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  the 
mornings  were  almost  uniformly  free  from  fog.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  for  every  month  of  the  year  there  is  less  cloudiness  at  Baguio 
than  at  Manila.  The  rainfall  by  months  was  as  follows:  Januaiy,  0.06 
inch;  February,  0.57;  March,  1.46;  April,  0.32;  May,  4.02;  June, 
13.55;  July,  15.43;  August,  37.03;  September,  11.90;  October,  4.95; 
November,  2.62;  December,  5.47;  total,  96.28.  It  will  be  noted  that 
January,  February,  March,  and  April  are  very  dry,  the  greatest  dry- 
ness occurring  at  the  time  of  gi-eatest  heat,  in  April.  June,  July, 
August,  and  September  are  wet,  and  moderate  rains  occur  during 
October,  November,  December,  and  May. 

These  facts  fully  confirm  the  information  previously  secured  by  the 
Commission  with  reference  to  the  climate  of  Baguio. 

THE  PROPOSED  LEPER  COLONY. 

There  are  three  leper  hospitals  in  tlie  Philippines,  situated  at  Manila, 
Paiestina,  and  Cebu,  respectively.     During  the  past  year  a  beginning 
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haa  been  made  toward  taking  a  leper  census  of  the  islands.  This  census 
is  already  quite  complete  for  many  of  the  provinces,  and  it«  results 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  estimate  of  those  persons  who  have 
heretofore  expressed  the  belief  that  there  were  30,000  lepers  in  these 
islands  is  wide  of  the  mark.  It  is  believed  that  the  total  number  will 
not  exceed  10,000,  and  it  may  fall  considerably  below  this  figure. 

The  desirability  of  establishing  a  colony  where  persons  in  the  early 
atagea  of  leprosy  can  have  their  homes,  cultivate  the  soil,  and  in  general 
lead  a  free  out-of-door  life,  instead  of  being  j)ractically  imprisoned  and 
compelled  to  pass  their  days  in  company  with  fellow-unfortunates  in 
the  last  stages  of  this  horrible  disease,  has  long  been  appreciated  by 
both  military  and  civil  authorities.  Efforts  were  made  by  the  military 
goyernment  to  find  an  island  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  a  leper 
colony,  and  a  military  board  reported  favorably  on  the  island  of  Caga- 
yan  de  Jol6,  after  somewhat  cursorily  examining  it.  As  satisfactory 
information  was  not  given  as  to  the  supply  of  i&inking  water  on  this 
island,  and  as  the  accuracy  of  the  board's  report  that  there  were  but 
200  or  300  inhabitants  had  been  seriously  questioned,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  commissioner  of  public  health,  the  sanitary  engineer,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  was  appointed  to  reexamine  the  island, 
and  if  it  did  not  prove  satisfactory  to  search  for  a  more  favoi-able  one. 

This  committee  reported  adversely  on  the  island  of  C^ayan  de  Jo!6, 
on  account  of  the  entire  lack  of  a  favorably  situated  supply  of  drink- 
ing water,  the  absence  of  any  port,  and  the  presence  in  the  island  of 
some  3,000  Moros,  whose  removal  would  have  been  both  difficult  and 
expensive,  and  recommended  the  island  of  Cuiion,  in  the  Calamianes 
group,  on  account  of  its  healthful  climate,  rich  soil,  extensive  cattle 
ranges,  abundant  water  supply,  good  harbors,  and  small  population. 
The  present  inhabitants  are  so  few  and  have  so  little  property  that 
their  removal,  if  deemed  necessary,  can  be  effected  with  little  difficulty 
and  at  small  expense. 

For  further  information  as  to  the  islands  of  Cagayan  de  Jolo  and 
Cuiion,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  this  committee,  which  is 
annexed  hereto  and  marked  "Appendix  I." 

An  appropriation  of  $SO,000  was  included  in  act  No.  389  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  warehouse  on  Halsey  Bay,  building  a  road  to 
the  proposed  site  of  the  colony,  and  erecting  superintendent's  house, 
hospital,  and  100  separate  dwellings  for  lepers,  the  hospital  and  dwell- 
ings to  be  of  bamboo  and  nipa  p^m,  which  the  island  of  Cuiion  pro- 
duces in  abundance.  Unfortunately  the  cholera  epidemic  prevented 
the  prosecution  of  this  work,  and  the  appropriation  lapsed  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  A  new  appropriation  was  made  in  October,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  colony  may  be  established  and  the  inmates  of  the 
San  Lazaro,  Palestina,  and  Cebu  lazarettos  transferred  to  it  during 
the  coming  dry  season. 

THE  FORESTRY  BUREAU. 

The  work  of  the  forestry  bureau  has  progressed  without  interrup- 
tioD  during  the  past  year.  The  chief  of  the  bureau,  Capt.  George  JP. 
Ahern,  Ninth  U.  S.  Infantry,  was  absent  on  leave  in  theTJnited  States 
from  May  18  until  December  1,  1901.  During  tiiis  period  the  ^airs 
of  the  bureau  were  ably  directed  by  its  assistant  chief,  Mr.  Albert  E. 
McCabe,  who  has  recently  severed  his  connection  with  it,  greatly  to 
my  regret,  in  order  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  kw.     Mr.  McCabe 
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had  a  good  legal  ti'aining,  combined  with  executive  ability,  thorough 
familiarity  with  extensive  lumbering  opei'ations  as  carried  on  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  the  methods  in  vogue  in  these  islands,  and  his 
place  will  be  difficult  to  till. 

The  visit  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  to  the  United  States  resulted  in 
securinjf  the  services  of  a  number  of  valuable  men,  and  since  their 
arrival  extensive  field  operations  have  been  undertaljen  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  chai'acter  and  amount  of  timber  in  the  provinces  of  Ba- 
taan,  Tayabas,  and  Ambos  Camarines,  and  in  the  island  of  Mindoro. 

The  method  followed  in  estimating  timber  is  to  select  and  measure 
"  average  acres, "  A  detailed  study  of  each  such  acre  is  then  made,  the 
stand  and  varieties  of  timber,  their  peculiarities  of  growth,  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  rock  formations,  etc. ,  being  considered.  Valuation  sur- 
veys have  already  been  made  for  600  such  acres  in  Bataan  Province. 

The  surveys  thus  far  completed  show  an  average  stand  per  acre  of 
7,000  cubic  feet  of  mai'itetable  timber  (over  20  inches  in  diameter),  and 
the  statement  that  there  is  an  average  stand  of  3,500  cubic  feet  of  such 
timber  per  acre  of  the  20,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forest  estimated  to 
remain  m  this  archipelago  would  probably  be  conservative. 

A  well  equipped  timber-testing  laboratory  has  been  established  at 
Manila  and  important  practical  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taing  the  qualities  of  trie  ditferent  Philippine  woods  are  now  in  prog- 
ress. No  systematic  series  of  properly  conducted  tests  have  heretofore 
been  made,  even  upon  those  of  our  woods  which  are  best  known,  and 
the  practical  importance  of  this  work  is  veiy  great,  as  it  will  doubtless 
result  in  bringing  into  commercial  use  many  varieties  of  wood  which 
are  not  marketable  to-day  because  their  properties  are  unknown. 

The  timber  cut  and  marketed  in  these  islands  during  the  past 
vear  has  been  entirely  insufficient  to  meet  the  local  demand.  It 
tas  been  necessary  to  import  millions  of  feet  of  American  pine  and 
redwood  and  of  timber  from  Borneo  and  Australia.  Between  May  4 
and  August  12,  1902,  the  price  per  cubic  foot  of  ipil  increased  from 
SO.95  to  $2  United  States  currency;  that  of  molave  from  $1.10  to 
$1.80,  and  that  of  tindalo  fi"om  $0.95  to  $2.  It  is  often  impossible  to 
purchase  our  best  hard  woods  at  any  price,  and  any  surplus  in  the 
near  future  will  be  promptly  absorbed  by  the  China  market.  The 
lack  of  suitable  means  for  ti-ansporting  logs  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
existing  shortage  of  lumber.  The  carabao,  which  is  the  only  draft 
animal  m  the  islands  capable  of  hauling  logs,  is  unsatisfactory  at  the 
best,  and  a  large  percentage  of  these  animals  have  recently  died  of 
rinderpest.  The  lumber  company  which  first  successfully  introduces 
modem  logging  methods  here  will  make  very  handsome  profits. 

INCREASE   IN   WORKING   FORCE. 

The  working  force  of  the  forestry  bureau  has  been  materially 
increased  during  the  year,  and  divisions  of  inspection,  of  forest  man- 
agement, and  of  botany  have  been  created.  The  efficiency  of  the 
work  of  the  division  of  inspection  is  shown  by  the  increasing  revenues 
derived  from  the  dues  collected  on  forest  products. 

BOTANICAL  COLLECTIONS. 

Extensive  botanical  collections  have  been  Toade  during  the  past 
year  which  should  afford  material  for  the  identi  ication  of  a  Targe  num- 
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ber  of  our  more  important  tree  species,  and  a  botanist  has  been  sent 
with  them  to  Buitenzorg,  Java,  in  order  that  he  may  make  use  of  the 
famous  botanical  gardens  and  the  fine  herbarium  and  libmry  there  in 
identification.  Much  difficulty  in  classification,  and  in  the  collection 
of  government  charges  on  lumber,  is  at  present  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  the  exact  identity  of  many  of  our  commoner  tree  species  is  not 
known  to  us.  It  is  hoped  that  this  state  of  afi'airs  may  be  remedied 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  near  future. 

PORESTKT   EBGDLATIONS. 

The  present  forestry  regulations  have  proved  satisfactory  in  the 
main,  but  the  time  has  arrived  for  carefully  revising  them  in  the  light 
of  practical  experience  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  two 
years.  There  has  been  some  complaint  that  the  government  charges 
on  lumber  were  too  high,  but  in  view  of  the  high  prices  which  the 
local  lumbermen  get  for  all  timber  which  they  are  able  to  put  on  the 
Manila  market,  this  complaint  seems  groundless. 

Provision  should,  however,  be  made  for  the  issuing  of  licenses  under 
special  contract,  covering  periods  sufficiently  extended  to  justify  com- 
panies in  installing  plante  large  enough  to  carry  on  lumbering  opera- 
tions over  considerable  ti-acts,  under  the  supervision  of  the  forestry 
bureau.  One  of  the  difficulties  under  whicn  we  labor  at  present  is 
that  the  large  and  old  trees,  which  are  capable  of  furnishing  the  finest 
lumber,  can  be  felled  only  with  gi'eat  difficulty  with  the  crude  appli- 
ances now  available,  and  when  once  felled  can  not  be  handled,  as  cara- 
baos,  even  in  those  provinces  where  a  considerable  number  of  them 
are  still  available,  can  not  haul  the  larger  logs.  The  result  is  that  these 
trees  are  allowed  to  stand  until  they  die.  Their  removal  will  necessi- 
tate the  construction  of  tramways  or  the  use  of  a  cable  system  of  log- 
ging, which  win  take  comparatively  large  capital.  It  is  thought  by 
ttie  chief  of  the  forestry  bureau  that  a  period  of  at  least  tea  years 
should  be  granted  by  contract  license  for  tJiis  kind  of  work,  and  that 
such  licenses,  covering  tracts  of  forest  specifically  indicated  by  the 
forestry  bureau,  should  be  granted  to  the  highest  bidders.  The  for- 
estry bureau  would  furnish  working  plans  of  such  tracts,  showing  the 
variety  and  amount  of  timber  whicn  could  be  cut,  the  length  of  the 
haul,  market  price  of  the  better-known  varieties,  and  cost  of  transpor- 
tation, in  order  that  intelligent  bids  might  be  made.  Under  the  regu- 
lations proposed  by  the  chief  of  the  forestry  bureau,  the  local  residents 
in  districts  covered  by  special  contracts  would  be  given  every  facility 
to  secure  such  lumber  as  they  might  require  for  their  personal  use, 
and  the  contract  would  cover  only  timber  cut  for  the  market.  The 
necessity  of  supervision  over  the  cutting  of  timber  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  under  the  old  haphazard  policy  some  islands  and  many 
provinces  have  been  practically  denuded  of  merchantable  timber. 

During  the  past  year  no  lumber  company  has  cut  as  much  as  100,000 
cubic  feet.  Under  the  contract  license  system,  if  adopted,  it  is  hoped 
that  a  larger  amount  of  timber  will  be  cut.  It  will  take  a  number  of 
well-equipped  companies  many  years  to  cut  a  small  part  of  the  over- 
mature timber  which  the  forestry  bureau  is  now  ready  to  mark  for 
immediate  removal. 

PHILIPPINE   SAWMILLS. 

There  are  14  sawmills  in  the  Philippine  Islands  using  steam  or  water 
power,  8  of  which  are  in  Manila  and  6  in  the  provinces.     An  extremely 
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alow  feed  and  tii'st-cJass  sawyera  are  necessary  in  working  up  the  hard 
woods.  The  slowest  feeds  of  some  of  the  saws  recently  set  up  in 
Manila  proved  too  fast  and  teeth  were  stripped  from  them  in  conse- 
quence. The  Manila  mills  have  a  totsil  daily  capacity  of  3,6ti0  cubic 
feet.  There  are  in  addition  33  establishments  in  Manila  where  sawing 
is  done  by -hand.  These  hand  mills  employ  43SJ  men,  using  159  saws. 
and  have  a  daily  capacity  of  1,897  cubic  feet.  The  cost  per  cubic  foot 
of  sawing  by  hand  is  usually  not  less  than  30  cents  Mexican.  The 
lowest  price  at  which  any  steam  mill  at  Manila  is  sawing  into  boards 
an  inch  or  more  in  thickness  is  17  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  this  pri(^e 
applies  only  to  mixed  shipments,  a  higher  price  being  charged  for 
shipments  composed  exclusively  of  the  harder  woods.  The  other  mills 
charge  from  30  to  50  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  mixed  shipments. 

EXTENT   OF   FOREST   LANDS. 

The  forest  area  of  the  Philippines,  including  all  public  and  private 
woodlands,  was  estimated  by  Fernando  Castro  in  1890  to  be  48,112,920 
acres.  The  area  of  private  woodlands  held  under  valid  title  is  far 
below  1,000,000  acres.  Under  existing  forestry  regulations  owners  of 
private  woodlands  must  register  their  titles  in  the  forestry  bureau 
before  cutting  thereon  timber  or  firewood  for  the  market.  The  total 
area  of  private  woodlands  thus  far  registered  is  approximately  250,000 
acres.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  under  existing  condi- 
tions the  timber  necessary  for  the  people  of  these  islands  comes  almost 
exclusively  from  the  public  lands. 

RUBBER  AND  GUTTAPERCHA. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Sherman,  who  was  sent  to  investigate  the  nibber  and 
gutta-percha  industries  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  and  Sumatra 
in  1901,  and  whose  report  thereon  has  already  been  made  public,  was 
upon  his  return  dispatched  to  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Archipelago  with 
a  view  to  investigating  as  carefully  as  possible  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  rubber  and  gutta-percha  in  the  forests  of  the  southern 
Philippines,  the  character  of  sucn  products  if  found,  the  practicability 
of  marketing  them,  and  the  protective  measures  necessary  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  trees,  which  has  been  can-ied  on  with  such  disas- 
trous results  in  Borneo,  Java,  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  results 
of  his  work  are  embodied  in  an  important  communication,  which  the 
chief  of  the  forestry  bureau  has  incoi'porated  in  his  annual  report  (see 
Appendix  J). 

Dr.  Sherman  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  Sibutu,  the 
westernmost  island  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  but  was  informed  that 
neither  rubber  nor  gutta-percha  grew  there.  Tawi  Tawi  was  found 
to  produce  both  in  large  quantities.  He  repoi-ts  gutta-percha  plentiful 
in  certain  parts  of  Mindanao,  but  did  not  tind  rubber,  although  the 
Moros  assured  him  that  it  grew  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Numerous  samples  of  rubber  and  gutta-percha  were  secured. 
Dischopsis  gutta,  the  tree  from  which  is  obtained  the  finest  gutta- 
percha known,  was  not  met  with,  but  other  trees  of  the  same  genus 
were  found.  The  gutta-percha  of  the  southern  Philippines  is  of  fair 
to  poor  qualitv,  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  dirt  and  resin, 
but  a  method  has  been  worked  out  in  tlie  government  chemical  labora- 
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tory  for  the  extraction  from  it  of  chemically  pure  gutta,  equal  in  every 
way  to  the  best  gutta  heretofore  put  upon  the  market,  which,  before 
the  supply  was  exhausted,  brought  $700  (Mexican)  a  pieul  in  the  Singa- 
pore market.  The  crude  gutta-percha  from  which  our  pure  gutta  is 
extracted  costs  from  $30  to  $70  (Mexican)  per  picul  in  the  Mindanao 
market.  The  purifying  process  involves  the  loss  of  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  original  mass. 

Dr.  Sherman  found  that  the  felling  and  ringing  of  gutta-percha 
trees,  which  has  wrought  such  havoc  in  other  gutta-proaucing  coun- 
tries, was  in  vogue  throughout  the  southern  islands  in  spite  of  forestry 
regulations  to  the  contrary.  In  Tawi  Tawi  gutta-percha  is  extmctea 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Moro  inhabitants  at  the  direction  of  the 
Sultan  of  Sulu,  who  purchases  the  product  at  his  own  price  and  then 
markets  it.  In  Mindanao,  however,  although  the  Moros  bring  the 
gutta-percha  to  the  market,  it  is  extracted  for  the  most  part  by  the 
wild  people  inhabiting  the  almost  unknown  interior  of  this  great  island. 

It  IS  easy  to  adopt  regulations  prohibiting  the  destruction  of  gutta 
and  rubber  trees,  but  under  existing  circumstances  such  regulations 
can  not  be  made  effective  in  the  regions  where  these  trees  grow.  They 
are  usually  found  singly  and  at  considerable  intervals  over  enormous 
areas,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  to  watch  and  protect  the  individual 
trees,  yet  the  ijreventioa  of  their  destruction  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

In  view  of  the  experience  of  other  countries  and  the  evident  uaeless- 
ness  of  the  protective  methods  that  have  been  there  followed,  I  am 
inclined  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  government  monopoly 
in  gutta-percha.  Exportation,  except  by  the  government,  could  be 
prohibited,  and  such  prohibition  could  be  made  fairly  effective. 
Government  buyers  could  be  located  at  suitable  points.  The  govern- 
ment could  well  afford  to  pay  a  price  considerably  higher  than  that 
which  has  heretofore  prevailed  for  the  Philippine  product,  thereby 
avoiding  ill  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  gatherers,  and  by  limiting  the 
amount  which  it  purchased  could  greatly  retard  the  present  rapid 
destruction  of  the  trees.  The  government  buyers  would  necessarily 
come  in  close  contact  with  the  collectors,  and  something  might  eventu- 
ally be  done  in  the  way  of  introducing  proper  methods  of  extraction 
in  place  of  the  present  destructive  processes,  although  the  experience 
of  other  countries  leads  me  to  doubt  whether  much  can  be  accomplished 
along  these  lines.  At  all  events,  the  establishment  of  suitable  extrac- 
tion plants  would  make  it  possible  to  utilize  the  large  amount  of  gutta- 
percha which  is  now  left  in  the  bark  of  trees  that  have  been  felled  and 
ringed.  As  time  went  on  it  might  become  feasible  to  grant  the  privi- 
lege of  extracting  and  marketing  gutta  from  the  trees  in  fixed  areas, 
under  suitable  regulations,  to  private  individuals. 

Dichopsis  gutta  should  be  brought  in  from  Borneo  for  planting,  and 
adequate  provision  should  be  made  to  grow  government  gutta-percha 
forests,  conveniently  situated  and  capable  of  thorough  protection, 
before  the  native  trees  are  destroyed. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  only  method  of  stopping  the  destruc- 
tion of  gutta  trees  which  can  be  made  immediately  effective  is  the  pro- 
hibition of  exportation,  except  by  the  government,  and  the  limitation  of 
the  amount  ot  the  product  acquired  by  the  government  for  this  pur- 

Eose.     Legislation  on  this  general  subject  will  be  recommended  to  the 
'ommission  in  the  near  future,  and  prompt  action  should  be  taken. 
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At  the  preaeiit  rate  of  destruction  there  wiJl  be  no  gutta-percha  trees 
etanding  four  j'eara  hence. 

It  is  diiEcult  to  obtain  really  reliable  information  as  to  the  present 
exports  of  gutta-percha  from  the  Philippines,  Singapore  is  the  prin 
cipal  and  almost  exclusive  Eastern  market  for  it.  During  the  calendar 
year  1901  the  Suln  Archipelago  was  credited  with  1,966.5  piculs  and 
the  Philippines  with  105  piculs.  The  average  import  value  of  the 
gutta-percna  received  at  Singapore  directly  from  the  Philippines  was 
only  $76.68  (Mexican)  per  picul,  as  compared  with  $169.91  (Mexican) 
for  the  product  received  from  other  sources,  but  it  is  known  that  large 

Suantities  of  gutta-percha  not  credited  to  these  islands,  but  actually 
lipped  from  our  southern  ports,  are  credited  to  Borneo. 

QOANTITIE8  OF  FOREST   PRODUCTS   TAKEN    FROM   PUBLIC   LANDS   DURING 
THE   FISCAL  TEAR    ENDING  JUNE   30,  1903. 

There  have  been  taken  from  the  public  lands  of  the  Philippines  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1902, 3,637,393  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
3,808,870  cubic  feet  of  firewood,  247,947  cubic  feet  of  charcoal,  20,685 
pounds  of  rattan,  2,256,458  pounds  of  dyewoods,  312,154  pounds  of 
tan  bark,  1,083,235  pounds  ot  gum  mastic,  282,996  pounds  of  rubber 
{of  superior  qualitv),  373,331  pounds  of  gutta-percha  (of  low  gi-ade), 
9,181  gallons  of  vegetable  oils,  113,905  pounds  of  pitch,  and  30,685 
pounds  of  cinnamon. 

The  total  revenue  derived  from  these  products  was  $348,073.08 
Mexican,  (government  charges  on  timber  during  this  period  have 
averaged  a  little  more  than  6  cents  (Mexican)  per  cubic  foot,  which  has 
been  between  5  and  10  per  cent  of  the  market  price  of  the  timber  at 
Manila. 

Government  dues  on  forest  products  are  collected  by  provincial 
treasurers,  or,  in  the  provinces  where  civil  government  has  not  been 
established,  by  internal-revenue  officers,  ana  covered  into  the  insular 
treasury.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  forestry  bureau  for  each  quar- 
ter is  deducted  from  the  revenues  so  received,  and  the  balance  remain- 
ing is  divided  between  the  provincial  and  municipal  governments  in 
the  provinces  from  which  the  products  originally  came,  one-half  of  the 
amount  remaining  after  the  pro  rata  deduction  for  the  expenses  of  the 
forestry  bureau  going  to  each  provincial  government  and  the  remain- 
ing half  being  distributed  among  the  several  municipalities  in  piopor- 
tion  to  the  amount  of  the  original  collections  on  the  products  coming 
from  each  of  them,  the  close  relationship  between  the  construction  of 
roads  and  the  practicability  of  the  removal  of  lumber  from  the  forests 
making  it  seem  to  the  Commission  desirable  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  funds  derived  from  taxes  on  forest  products  should  be  spent  in 
the  regions  from  which  such  products  are  derived.  Prior  to  July  1, 
1902,  all  revenue  from  forest  products  was  returned  to  the  provinces 
and  municipalities,  and  the  entire  expense  of  maintaining  the  forestry 
bureau  was  borne  by  the  insular  government. 

Tor  further  details  relative  to  the  work  of  the  forestry  bureau 
reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  which  is 
appended  hereto  and  marked  Appendix  J. 

MINING  BUREAU. 

The  mining  bureau  still  remains  without  satisfactory  quarters,  and 
there  seems  little  probability  that  this  difficulty  can  be  remedied  except 
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by  building.  It  is  hoped  that,  after  the  completion  of  the  main  build- 
ing for  the  bureau  of  government  laboratoiies,  wings  may  be  added 
which  will  accommodate  the  mining  bureau,  forestry  bureau,  bureau 
of  public  lands,  and  agricultural  bureau. 

The  mining  bureau  has  been  obliged  to  move  during  the  present  year 
from  the  cuartel  de  ingenieros  to  the  old  mint  building,  where  it  is  now 
temporarily  housed. 

The  worit  of  the  bureau  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily  during 
the  past  year.  A  number  of  important  repoi'ts  have  been  prepared 
by  its  chief,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  report  on  the  Sanger, 
"Vera  &  Co.  claims  and  record,  a  report  on  the  Gil  Brothers'  coal  min- 
ing claims  on  the  island  of  Batan,  a  report  on  the  mining  claims  of 
Antonio  Fuset,  a  report  on  the  Spitz  coal  mines  and  claims  in  (Jebu, 
and  a  report  on  the  iron  mines  of  Angat,  in  Bulacan,  including  the 
Constancia,  Santa  Lutearda,  and  Hison  mines. 

The  important  woijK  of  completing  a  chronological  index  to  the 
recoi'ds,  archives,  books,  and  papers  of  the  mining  bureau  has  been 
practically  finished.  The  index  books  show  in  chronological  order 
every  document  and  entry,  with  a  brief  absti-act  giving  the  nature  of 
the  paper  referred  to,  the  province  to  which  it  relates,  the  class  and 
kind  of  material,  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  in  interest,  and  a 
reference  to  the  portfolio  or  book  in  which  the  original  document  can 
be  found.  The  great  mass  of  records  in  the  mining  bureau  has  thus 
been  made  readxly  accessible,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my 
satisfaction  at  the  accurate  and  painstaking  manner  in  which  this  diffi- 
cult and  tedious  work  has  been  performed. 

MINERALOGICAL   AND   GEOLOGICAL   8UKVETS. 

The  restoration  of  order  throughout  the  archipel^o  has  made  it 
possible  to  send  out  field  parties,  and  the  mining  bureau  has  inaugu- 
rated a  proposed  series  of  minei-alogical  and  geological  surveys  by 
making  a  detailed  examination  of  the  iron-mining  region  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  tne  municipality  of  Angat,  in  the  province  of  Buiacan.  A  party 
of  seven  men  remained  in  the  field  for  forty-five  days,  at  a  total  cost  to 
the  insular  government  of  $527.55  United  States  currency.  A  large 
amount  of  information  was  secured  and  embodied  in  a  special  report 
entitled  "  Report  on  a  geological  reconnaissance  of  the  iron  region  of 
Angat,  Bulacan."  This  report  will  be  issued  aa  a  bulletin  of  the  bureau, 
ana  will  form  one  of  a  series  of  bulletins  for  the  use  of  miners  and 
prospectors  and  for  the  information  of  the  general  public.  The  first 
of  this  series,  entitled  "Platinum  and  associated  rare  metals  in  placer 
formations,"  has  already  been  published  and  widely  distributed. 

An  abstract  of  the  Spanish  mining  code  for  these  islands,  previously 
prepared  by  the  chief  of  the  mining  bureau,  has  been  carefully  revised, 
annotated,  and  published.  It  should  be  of  great  use  in  the  settlement 
of  legal  questions  which  may  arise  with  reference  to  Spanish  mining 
grants. 

Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  museum  of  the  bureau 
during  the  past  year. 

Iq  view  of  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a  mining  law  for  this  archi- 
pelago, which  jliices  the  administrative  work  witli  reference  to  mining 
claims  hereaffer  located  in  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  also  transfer  to  that  bureau  the  administrative  work  aris- 
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ing  in  connection  with  the  old  Spanish  mining  grants,  which  under  the 
Spanish  law  was  performed  by  the  mining  bureau.  Legislation  to 
this  end  will  be  recommended  in  due  time, 

LEGISLATION    KECOMM ENDED. 

While  there  has  been  some  complaint  among  miners  as  a  result  of 
the  provision  of  the  recent  act  of  Congress  that  "the  holder  of  a 
mineral  claim  shall  be  entitled  to  all  minerals  which  may  lie  within  his 
claim,  but  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  mine  outside  the  boundary  lines 
of  his  claim  continued  I'ertically  downward,"  the  only  provision  in 
that  act  with  reference  to  mineral  lands  which  has  provoked  serious 
criticism  is  the  one  contained  in  section  33,  which  prohibits  any  per- 
son from  holding  "in  his,  its,  or  their  own  name  or  in  the  name  of 
anjj  other  person,  coi-poration.  or  association  more  than  one  mineral 
claim  on  the  same  vein  or  lode," 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  mining  industry  in  the 
Philippines  to-day.  Although  many  of  the  islands  undoubtedly  have 
rich  and  extensive  mineral  deposits,  the  obstacles  imposed  upon  the 
prospector  by  the  heat  of  the  lowlands  and  by  the  dense  tropical 
vegetation,  which  usually  covers  and  to  a  large  extent  conceals  soil 
and  rock  formations,  as  well  as  by  the  existing  lack  of  transportation 
facilities,  are  very  great.  There  have  been  found  in  Benguet  and 
Ijepanto  small  bodies  of  extremely  rich  ore,  but  the  veins  are  narrow 
and  crooked  owing  to  volcanic  action,  which  has  played  such  an 
important  part  in  these  islands  in  the  recent  past,  and  to  earthquakes, 
which  are  still  very  frequent,  and  "faults"  are  extremely  common. 
It  is  not  to  these  small  bodies  of  rich  ore,  therefore,  that  the  miner 
must  look  for  his  returns,  but  to  large  masses  of  low-grade  free- 
milling  ores.  Considerable  masses  of  such  ores  have  been  found,  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  far  from  the  seashore,  and  their  successful 
development  necessitates  the  construction  of  roads  and  the  installation 
of  expensive  machinery.  The  miners  maintain,  with  apparent  reason, 
that  the  necessary  capital  can  not  be  secured  for  the  development  of 
these  deposits  if  no  jjerson  or  association  of  persons  is  allowed  to  own 
or  have  an  interest  in  more  than  a  single  claim  on  the  same  vein  or 
lode. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  the  active  development  of  the  mineraf  wealth  of  these 
islands,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  miners 
here,  who  must  create  a  new  industry,  should  not  be  as  liberally 
treated  as  are  miners  in  the  United  States.  I  therefore  hope  that  the 
Commission  will  urge  upon  Congress  the  modification  or  repeal  of 
section  33  of  "An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other 
puiT)oses." 

lor  furthe,r  infoi'mation  as  to  the  work  of  the  mining  bureau,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  which  is 
appended  hereto  and  marked  "Appendix  K." 

BUREAU   OF  PATENTS,  COPYRIGHTS,  AND   TRADE-MARKS. 

The  work  of  this  bureau  has  remained  so  small  that  it  could  be 
readily  performed  bj-  one  clerk  who  has  acted  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  forestry  bureau.     Since  July  1,  1901, 
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224  certified  copies  of  United  States  patents  and  84  certificates  of  reg- 
istration of  the  United  States  trade-marks  have  been  filed.  The 
receipts  of  the  bureau  fi-om  fees  during  this  period  have  been  $331.15 
United  States  currency.  In  addition  to  this  the  sum  of  $259.50  Mexi- 
can currency  was  received  from  sales  of  stamped  paper  for  the  annual 
payment  of  patents  and  the  renewal  of  trade-marts  granted  by  Spain 
and  in  force  in  these  islands  on  the  date  of  American  occupation. 
There  are  about  3,000  Spanish  patents,  202  Spanish  ti-ade-marks,  and 
152  Spanish  copyrights  on  file  in  the  bureau. 

Although  provisions  exist  at  present  for  the  protection  of  United 
States  patents  and  trade-marks  here,  there  is  no  protection  for  United 
States  copyrights,  nor  is  it  possible  for  inventora  to  protect  themselves 
by  taking  out  patents  in  these  islands.  Although  the  Filipinos  are 
apparentfy  not  an  inventive  people,  the  few  applications  for  patents 
and  for  copyrights  which  have  been  made  since  1899  having  come 
almost  exclusively  from  Americans  or  Europeans,  the  lack  of  a  law 
providing  for  the  registration  and  protection  of  trade-marks  has  been 
a  great  hardship.  The  American  occupation  has  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  new  articles  of  commerce  and  has  caused  a  greater 
demand  for  articles  previously  used,  but  there  is  no  protection  for 
new  trade-marks,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  fact  to  flood 
the  market  with  cheap  imitations  of  many  standard  articles.  It  is 
important  that  a  trade-mark  law  should  be  speedily  enacted. 

For  further  information  as  to  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  patents, 
copyrights,  and  trade-marks,  and  for  a  brief  resume  of  orders,  circu- 
lars, and  letters  relative  to  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  Capt.  George 
P.  Ahern,  Ninth  United  States  Infantry,  in  cEai^e  of  the  bureau, 
which  is  appended  hereto  and  marked  "Appendix  L." 

BUREAU  OF  GOVERNMENT  LABORATORIES. 

The  reasons  which  led  the  Commission  to  establish  a  bureau  of  gov- 
ernment laboratories  were  enumerated  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
that  body.  The  policy  outlined  in  that  report  has  been  strictly  adhei-ed 
to  during  the  past  year,  and  the  not  altogether  unnatural  desire  on 
the  part  of  heads  of  bureaus  to  establish  separate  laboratories  for 
carrying  on  their  special  lines  of  work  haa  been  steadily  resisted.  As 
a  result  a  broad  foundation  has  been  laid  for  future  scientific  work  in 
connection  with  the  safeguarding  of  the  public  health  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  material  resources  of  this  archipelago,  where  such  work, 
if  properly  carried  on,  will  certainly  lead  to  results  even  more  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  than  those  which  have  been  obtained  under 
somewhat  similar  conditions  in  Java.  Except  for  some  investigation 
in  systematic  botany,  and  the  meteorological,  asti'onomical,  ana  mag- 
netic work  of  the  Manila  Observatory,  no  scientific  researcli  worthy 
of  the  name  was  carried  on  under  Spanish  rule,  and  we  found  our- 
selvespractically  without  equipment  and  entirely  without  laboratory 
facilities  for  sucn  work. 

Dr.  Paul  C,  Freer^  whose  familiarity  with  the  laboratories  of  Europe 
and  America  fitted  him  to  superintend  the  establishment  and  equip- 
ment of  this  important  bureau,  was  appointed  its  chief  and  accepted 
the  position  on  June  21,  1901.  Under  instructions  from  the  Commis- 
sion he  visited  many  laboratories  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
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of  seeking  available  candidates  for  future  positions  in  the  Philippine 
service  and  of  obtaining  information  likely  to  be  useful  in  planning  a 
suitable  building  and  equipping  it  with  the  necessary  library  and 
ap^ratus.     He  reached  Manila  on  September  25. 

There  had  existed  prior  to  his  arrival  a  "  municipal  laboratory  of 
Manila,"  established  under  the  military  government,  where  biological 
and  chemical  work  had  been  cari-ied  on  for  the  board  of  health  of 
Manila.  The  property  belonging  to  this  laboratory  had  passed  to  the 
possession  of  the  civil  government,  but  it  had  been  necessary  to  vacate 
the  old  laboratory  building  and  store  the  apparatus  in  the  liasementof 
the  civil  hospital.  The  urgent  necessity  of  laboratory  facilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  civil  hospital  and  the  insular  board  of 
health  made  it  imperatively  necessary  tlmt  this  state  of  affairs  be  reme- 
died at  once.  A  small  buildino^  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  civil 
hospital  was  finally  secured,  and,  although  it  was  not  suited  for  labora- 
tory purposes,  such  apparatus  as  was  available  was  installed  there  and 
chemical  and  biological  work  begun.  It  has  been  necessary  to  make 
two  additions  to  this  building  in  order  to  get  the  laboratory  force  and 
the  gradually  increasing  equipment  under  cover;  but.  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  construction  of  an  adequate  and  suitably  equipped  build- 
ing for  the  bureau  has  been  contemplated  from  the  outset  and  has  now 
actually  begun,  no  expense  has  been  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
present  quarters  which  could  be  avoided. 

From  the  day  the  laboratory  was  opened  the  insular  board  of  health, 
the  bureau  of  customs  and  immigi-ation,  the  civil  hospital,  and  the 
courts  of  the  islands  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
its  inadequate  facilities,  and  the  volume  of  work  has  steadily  increased 
until  it  has  reached  a  limit  which  can  hardly  be  exceeded  prior  to 
occupancv  of  tlie  new  building. 

RicharS  P.  Strong,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  first  lieutenant  and  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  Ai-my,  who  had  carried  on  important  investigations  with 
reference  to  tropical  diseases  during  his  anny  service  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  who  was  at  the  time  absent  on  leave  in  the  United  States, 
was  appointed  director  of  the  biological  laboratory  and  an-ived  in 
Manila  on  January  1,  1902.  Most  of  the  employees  of  the  Manila 
municipal  laboratory  were  taken  over  at  the  outset,  and  others  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time.  The  working  force  of  the  bureau  at 
present  consists  of  1  chemist  and  investigator,  1  chemist,  1  physio- 
logical chemist,  1  analytical  chemist,  2  assistant  chemists,  1  assistant 
biologist,  1  assistant  bacteriologist,  and  a  photographer,  with  the  nec- 
essary clerical  assistants  and  laboratory  servants. 

A  large  amount  of  the  time  of  the  superintendent  of  government 
laboratories  has  been  devoted  to  completing  plans  for  a  new  building, 
in  cooperation  with  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  architecture,  and  to 
listing  and  securing  prices  on  the  books  and  apparatus  necessary  to 
properly  equip  it. 

'riiis  building,  upon  which  work  has  already  begun,  will  provide 
adequate  space  for  the  chemical  and  biological  laboratories,  the  serum 
institute,  and  for  a  library  of  30,000  volumes.  It  is  intended  pri- 
marily as  an  institution  for  practical  investigation  i-ather  than  for 
instruction,  and  large  rooms  are  therefore  unnecessary.  Each  class  of 
work  will  have  separate  space  allotted  to  it  so  that  it  will  not  interfere 
with  other  work  which  is  being  carried  on  simultaneously.  _  The 
chemical  laboratory  will  afford  space  and  thoroughly  adequate  facilities 
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for  the  analysis  of  minerals,  mineral  products  and  rocka,  water,  soils, 
food  products,  paints,  oils,  beverages,  and  other  materials,  and  for 
investigations  with  reference  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  islands, 
the  means  of  improving  present  products,  and  the  possibility  of  devel- 
oping new  industries.  Rooms  will  be  provided  for  distillation,  for 
the  examination  of  plant  products,  and  for  work  in  pharmacology  with 
special  reference  to  the  value  of  our  numerous  medicinal  plants. 

A  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  chemical  laboratory  will  be  set 
aside  for  a  physical  laboratory,  which  will  be  equipped  for  gravimetric, 
volumetric,  thermometric,  and  photometric  work,  and  for  electrical 
mGasurcments,  and  will  provide  suitable  facilities  for  the  work  of 
standardizing  weights  and  measures. 

The  biological  laboratory  will  have  suitable  space  and  proper  equip- 
ment for  the  making  of  diagnostic  analyses,  bacteriologically  and  other- 
wise, and  for  the  investigation  of  tropical  diseases  of  man  and  of  the 
plants  and  animals  useful  to  man. 

In  order  to  give  the  necessary  floor  space  for  carrying  on  these  sev- 
eral kinds  of  work,  and  for  housing  an  adequate  library,  the  building 
will  be  two  stories  high,  216  feet  long,  and  60  feet  wide.  Laboratory 
■  desks  will  be  provided  with  gas  and  water,  and  where  necessary  with 
steam  and  vacuum.  An  adequate  power  plant  will  furnish  vacuum, 
steam,  and  water,  and  will  supply  ^ectricity  for  the  various  motors, 
and  for  lighting  the  building.  Boilers  and  engines  will  be  housed  in 
an  addition  116  feet  long  and  68  feet  wide,  in  the  rear  of  the  laboratory 
structure  proper.  This  space  will  afford  room  for  the  necessary 
engines  and  boilers,  and  for  additional  boilers  and  engine  space  when 
the  erection  of  other  government  buildings  makes  it  desirable  to  derive 
more  power  from  this  plant.  In  the  addition  will  also  be  established 
the  laboratory  of  the  serum  institute,  and  a  refrigerating  room  for  the 
preservation  of  serums  and  prophylactics,  and  such  ottier  chemicals 
and  supplies  as  must  be  kept  cold.  Animal  houses  will  be  built  in  the 
rear  of  the  laboratory  building.  The  details  of  the  building  have  been 
planned  by  the  insular  architect,  Mr.  E.  K.  Bourne,  and  will  be  found 
m  his  annual  report,  which  appears  as  an  appendix  to  the  report  of 
the  secretary  of  public  instruction. 

When  this  building  is  erected  and  equipped  the  facilities  which  it 
will  afford  for  investigation,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  rich  mate- 
rial available,  will  certainly  serve  to  attract  scientists  to  this  interest- 
ing and  important  field.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  a  number  of 
weU-known  investigators  have  already  indicated  their  willingness  to 
come  to  these  islands  and  work  for  a  year  or  more,  for  their  bare 
expenses,  when  suitable  facilities  have  been  provided. 

THE  SEBUM  INSTITUTE. 

A  serum  institute  under  the  insular  board  of  health  was  provided 
for  by  act  No.  389,  and  has  been  established  on  the  San  Laaaro  Hos- 

Eital  grounds,  where  temporary  sheds  for  vaccine  calves  and  for 
orses  and  cattle,  as  welt  as  fenced  inelosures  for  isolating  animals 
which  are  under  treatment,  have  been  provided.  A  limited  amount 
of  antiplague  serum  was  manufactured  here  during  the  last  days  of 
the  plague  epidemic,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  serum  used  in  com- 
batting this  disease  was  imported  at  considerable  expense  from  Japan, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  institute.     The  imperative  necessity 
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of  manufacturing  antirinderpestic  serum  in  large  quantities,  if  tiie 
prostration  of  agriculture  wiiicli  at  present  exists  in  these  islands,  due 
to  the  loss  of  draft  animals,  is  to  be  relieved;  the  standing  necessity 
for  the  manufacture  of  vaccine  virus  in  large  quantities;  the  presence 
of  hog  cholera  and  of  other  veiy  destructive  epidemic  diseases  of 
domestic  animals,  such  as  surra,  glandera,  and  hoof  and  mouth  disease, 
sufficiently  indicate  the  importance  of  the  futui-e  work  of  the  semni 
institute,  not  only  in  manufacturing  serums  already  known,  but  in 
conducting  iuvcsti^tions,  in  conjunction  with  the  hiological  labora- 
toiy.  for  me  working  out  of  serum  treatments  for  combatting  diseases 
for  which  no  remedy  has  yet  been  found.  It  seems  evident  that  the 
serum  institute  should  be  incorporated  in  the  bureau  of  government 
laboratories,  and  legislation  to  tliis  end  is  recommended.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  although  nominally  under  the  insular  board  of  health,  its 
operations  have  thus  far  been  actually  superintended  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  directors  of  the  biological  and  chemical  laboi'atories. 

WORK   OP  THE   CHEMICAL   LABORATORY. 

In  spite  of  inadequate  facilities  the  routine  woi'k  of  the  chemical 
laboratory  during  the  past  year  has  embraced  89  analyses  of  paints,  31 
of  liquors,  25  of  oils,  1  of  glycerin,  6  of  foods,  11  of  textile  fabrics, 
15  of  coals,  5  of  iron  ores,  3  of  other  minerals,  3  of  limestones,  S  of 
■  soil,  1  of  wood  extract,  1  of  stone,  319  of  urine,  11  of  carabao  and  cow 
milk,  3  involving  suspected  poisoning,  6  of  water,  1  of  coffee,  2  of 
human  milk,  1  of  salt,  2  of  gastric  juice,  1  of  contents  of  stomach,  1  of 
feces,  5  of  disinfectants,  and  15  miscellaneous,  making  a  total  of  566 
analyses.  In  addition  to  170  analyses  for  the  custom-house,  the  director 
of  the  chemical  laboratory  has  been  called  upon  to  make  8  custom- 
house decisions.  The  departments  of  the  government  interested  in  this 
work  have  been  the  bureau  of  customs  and  immigration,  mining  bureau, 
forestry  bureau,  bureau  of  architecture,  civil  nospital,  insular  board 
of  health,  courts  of  iirst  instance,  police  department  of  the  city  of 
Manila,  insular  purchasing  agent,  bureau  of  agriculture,  and  Bihbid 
prison.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  in  but  one  instance  has 
an  appeal  been  taken  from  a  custom-house  decision  based  upon  results 
obtained  in  the  laboratory,  and  a  considerable  saving  of  revenue  to  the 
government  by  proving  the  exact  nature  of  substances  which  it  was 
desired  to  pass  through  the  customs,  has  resulted.  In  the  case  of 
paints,  for  instance,  of  which  77  samples  were  examined,  55  were  zinc 
colors,  of  which  53.3  per  cent  were  found  to  contain  materials  that 
caused  a  surtax  of  50  per  cent  of  the  regular  rate  to  be  collected,  and 
78.4  per  cent  of  the  remaining  metallic  colors  examined  were  also 
found  to  be  liable  to  a  surtax  of  50  per  cent. 

The  laboratory  has  also  manufactured  upon  a  considerable  scale 
benzoj'I -acetyl  peroxide,  which  has  been  used  very  successfully  in 
combatting  cholera  and  in  the  treatment  of  amebic  dysentery.  For 
further  details  as  to  the  results  of  the  use  of  this  new  antiseptic,  see  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  government  laboratories  (Appendix  N). 

Very  important  work  has  also  been  done  on  gutta-percha,  resulting 
in  the  discovery  of  a  simple,  comparatively  inexpensive,  and  commer- 
cially practicable  process  for  obtaining  pure  gutta  from  the  gutta- 
percha of  different  grades,  which  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in 
this  archipelago.     As  all  of  the  gutta-percha  thus  far  discovered  in 
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the  Philippines  contains  a  sufficiently  large  percentage  of  resin  and 
other  substances  to  make  it  of  but  medium  or  poor  grade,  the  impor- 
tance of  tiiis  discovery  will  be  readily  appreciated.  Chemical  and 
physical  test«  applied  to  the  pure  gutta  extracted  from  several  of  the 
Philippine  gutta-perchas  show  it  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  best  Singa- 
pore gutta.  Good  rubber  has  also  been  found,  and  it  is  yet  to  be 
shown  whether,  with  pi-oper  coagulating  and  drying,  it  will  not 
equal  the  beat  Para  rubber. 

WORK   OF  THE    BIOLOGICAL   I^BORATORT. 

During  the  brief  existence  of  the  biological  laboratory  it  has  been 
called  upon  not  only  to  do  a  very  large  amount  of  routine  diagnosis, 
but  to  carry  on  work  in  connection  with  bubonic  plague,  cholera,  rin- 
derpest, surra,  and  amebic  and  other  dysenteries,  as  well  as  a  consid- 
erable number  of  other  tropical  diseases.  The  board  of  health,  civil 
hospital,  physicians,  and  other  persons  interested  have  shown  their 
confidence  in  the  results  obtained  in  the  laboratory  by  their  constantly 
increasing  calls  for  its  services.  I  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  work  done  in  examining  rats  for  bubonic 
plague,  which  I  believe  made  it  possible  to  stamp  out  that  disease 
and  avert  a  serious  epidemic,thereby  saving  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  and  many  lives. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  Asiatic  cholei-a  here  the  biological  laboratory 
gave  us  a  conclusive  and  final  diagnosis  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours  - 
after  the  discovery  of  the  first  case,  thereby  silencing  to  a  considera- 
ble degree  the  popular  outcry  with  which  the  i-adical  measures  adopted 
for  the  suppression  of  this  disease  in  Manila  were  met,  and  encourag- 
ing the  health  authorities  to  persist  in  these  measures,  in  the  certainty 
that  the  logic  of  events  would  justify  their  action. 

Many  animal  maladies,  such  as  surra,  glanders,  faixsy,  and  hog 
cholera  have  been  diagnosed  with  certainty  during  their  early  stages, 
so  that  the  saving  of  numerous  animals  iias  been  possible.  A  new 
horse  disease  resembling  glanders  has  been  discovered.  It  can  be 
readily  and  certainly  diagnosed  with  the  microscope,  and  is  much  less 
fatal  flian  glanders;  in  fact,  a  largo  majority  of  tne  cases  eventually 
recover.  Undoubtedly  numerous  animals  attacked  by  it  have  been 
killed  within  the  past  two  years  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  suf- 
fering from  glanders.  Needless  destruction  of  animals  which  have 
this  disease  can  hereafter  be  avoided  by  a  simple  microscopical  exami- 
nation. 

The  clinical  work  of  the  laboratory  has  included  all  of  the  examina- 
tions necessary  for  the  Civil  Hospital,  San  Lazaro  Hospital,  Bilibid 
Prison,  and  the  various  cholera  hospitals.  The  examinations  made 
include  361  of  sputa,  173  of  urine,  253  blood  specimens  for  malaria,  74 
serum  reactions  for  typhoid  fever,  115  blood'counts,  1,142  for  gonococci, 
1,626  of  feces,  976  for  spirilla  of  Asiatic  cholera,  15  for  lymphangitis 
epizootica,  3  for  glanders,  48  for  surra,  6  for  hog  cholera,  and  650 
examinations,  each  involving  a  search  for  the  following  organisms: 
Ameba  dysenterite,  ameba  coli,  monads,  strongyloides  intestinalis, 
ova  of  trichocephaius  dispar,  ova  of  uncinaria  duodenale,  ova  of  ascaris 
lumbricoides,  and  of  tasnia. 

Nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  doses  of  plague  serum 
were  also  prepared  at  the  biological  laboratory  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  serum  institute  and  delivered  to  the  board  of  health. 
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Owing  to  the  quarantine  regulations  and  the  restrictions  placed  by 
the  board  of  health  upon  persons  who  had  been  in  contact  with  chol- 
era suspects,  or  who  had  been  living  in  houses  where  cases  of  supposed 
cholera  had  occurred,  it  was  most  important,  in  order  to  avoid  injus- 
tice, to  have  early  and  final  diagnoses  made,  and  the  biological  laboi-a- 
tory  did  this  work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Autopsies  wei'e 
performed  at  fii-st  on  all  suspicious  cases  which  resulted  fatally.  Later, 
when  the  number  of  dead  greatly  increased, autopsies  were  omitted  on 
cadavers  coming  from  hospitals  whe.re  a  positive  diagnosis  during  life 
had  been  possime.  More  than  a  thousand  autopsies  were,  however, 
performed,  and  a  veiy  large  number  of  bacteriological  examinations 
were  made  on  material  from  living  patients.  One  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  cultures  were  made  from  food  stuffs,  water, 
clothing,  etc.,  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  process  of  cholei-a  infection. 
The  city  water  was  kept  under  unremitting  sur\'eillance.  Examina- 
tions were  made  upon  Hies,  which  demonstrated  the  existence  of  living 
cholera  spirilla  in  the  intestines  of  13  out  of  27  specimens  twenty- 
four  hours  after  feeding  upon  fresh  cholem  stools. 

LOCUST  PUMGU8. 

Tubes  of  a  fungus  which  produces  an  epidemic  disease  among  locusts 
were  received  from  Cape  Colony  and  from  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
^December,  1901,  and  cultures  in  large  quantities  were  prepared  for 
'shipment  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  archipelago,  in  many  of  which 

Elagues  of  locusts  were  causing  serious  destruction.  Great  difficulty 
as  been  experienced  in  getting  the  Filipinos  carefully  to  follow  instruc- 
tions in  using  the  fungus.  In  many  cases,  either  through  neglect  or 
through  fear  that  persons  eating  the  infected  locusts  mignt  themselves 
become  ill,  it  ha.s  not  been  used.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  preju- 
dice against  it  is  being  overcome,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  most 
satisfactory  results  have  been  reported.  Very  drv  weather  has  proved 
an  obstacle  to  infection.  In  one  of  the  most  stiikingly  successful  cases 
of  the  use  of  the  fungus,  eight  or  ten  locusts  were  captured,  infected, 
and  released  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  a  plantation  of  the  Philip- 
pine Sugar  Estate  Development  Company,  in  trie  province  of  liulacan. 
On  the  following  day  more  than  30  cavanes  (64  bushels)  of  dead  locusts 
were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  infected  locusts  were 
released,  and  the  remainder  of  tlie  swarm  liad  disappeared. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  new  building  of  the  bureau  of  govern- 
ment laboratories,  the  equipment  and  library  facilities  which  it  will 
possess,  and  of  the  work  of  the  chemical  and  biological  laboratories, 
and  of  the  serum  institute,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  government  laboratories,  which  is  appended  hereto  and 
marked  Appendix  M. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Act  No.  218  of  the  Commission,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  bureau  of  public  lands,  was  passed  September  2,  1901,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 4  Mr.  Will  M,  Tipton  was  appointed  chief  of  this  bureau.  In 
view  of  the  restrictions  with  reference  to  the  sale  or  lease  of  public 
lands  imposed  upon  the  Commission  by  Congressional  action,  it  was 
deemed  impracticable  to  do  moi'e  than  attempt  to  get  together  the 
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incomplete  records  with  reference  to  public  and  private  lands  which 
remained  in  the  government  archives,  and  to  systematically  examine 
and  classify  them. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  records,  good  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  work.  Eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  docu- 
ments have  been  examined,  abstracted,  and  entered  upon  a  tabulated 
record.  Some  20,000  documents,  most  of  which  are  believed  to  be  of 
slight  importance,  remain  to  be  examined. 

Act  No.  218  provided  for  no  clerical  assistants  except  a  chief  clerk 
and  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  chief  of  the  bureau  to  recommend 
a  permanent  form  of  organization  and  force  of  employees  at  the 
proper  time.  Sefior  Gregorio  Basa,  a  lawyer  who  had  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  land  laws  during  eighteen  years  of 
service  as  an  employee  of  the  Spanish  government,  was  appointed 
chief  clerk.  The  force  of  the  bureau  has  since  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  one  clerk  of  class  8,  one  clerk  of  class  10,  two  clerks  of 
Class  I,  and  a  messenger. 

Since  June  2,  1902,  on  which  date  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public 
lands  was  authorized  by  executive  order  of  the  acting  civil  governor 
to  issue  certified  copies  of  documents  bearing  upon  land  titles,  28  cer- 
tified copies,  aggregating  43,168  words,  have  been  issued  by  him. 

Numerous  inc[uinesinre^rdtothetakingapof  public  landhave  been 
made  by  Americans  who  signified  their  intention  of  remaining  in  the 
islands  and  devoting  themselves  to  agriculture.  Many  of  these  men, 
who  were  possessed  of  but  limited  means,  have  been  discouraged  by 
their  inability  to  secure  titles  and  have  left  the  islands,  a  fact  which  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted. 

The  chaotic  condition  of  land  titles  which  at  present  exists,  due  to 
the  wanton  destruction  of  many  important  government  records  by 
Spanish  officials  shortly  before  the  downfall  of  Spanish  sovereignty  in 
these  islands,  to  the  loss  of  important  documents  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  war,  to  the  mutilation  of  existing  records  caused  by  evil- 
intentioned  persons  or  by  insect  pests,  and  to  the  rapid  deteriomtion 
which  documents  undergo  in  this  climate  if  left  uncared  for,  makes  it 
most  necessary  that  legislative  action  should  be  taken  in  the  near 
future  which  will  allow  of  the  establishment  and  registration  of  land 
titles.  A  hill  providing  for  the  adjudication  and  registration  of  titles 
has  been  drafted  by  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  finance  and  justice, 
and  will  soon  be  considered  by  the  Commission. 

In  view  of  the  present  state  of  titles  and  of  the  obstacles  presented 
by  natural  conditions,  the  satisfactory  surveying  of  the  public  domain 
of  these  islands  will  be  a  difficult  task.  It  is  hoped  that  an  arrangement 
can  be  made  with  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
States  by  which  a  system  of  rectangular  surveys  similar  to  that  in  the 
United  States  can  be  combined  with  the  geological  survey  of  these 
islands. 

LEGIStATION  RECOMMENDED. 

In  section  15  of  the  recent  act  of  Congress  the  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  authorized  and  empowered,  on  such  terms  as  it 
may  prescribe  by  general  legislation,  "to  provide  for  the  granting 
or  sale  and  conveyance  to  actual  occupant^  and  settlers  and  other 
citizens  of  said  islands  such  parts  and'portious  of  the  public  domain, 
other  than   timber  and  mineral  lands,  of  the  United  States  in  said 
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islands  as  it  may  deem  wise,  not  exceeding  sixteen  hectares  to  any  ono 
person,  and  for  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  not  more  than  one  thousand 
and  twenty-four  liectares  to  any  coipoi-ation  or  association  of  persons," 
under  certain  genei-al  conditions  prescribed  in  this  and  the  following 
section. 

1  strongly  urge  that  the  Commission  recommend  to  Congress  that 
the  provisions  as  to  the  amount  of  land  which  may  be  sold  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  corpoi'ation  or  association  of  persons  be  made  much  more 
liberal. 

1q  discussino;  agricultural  possibilities  here  1  have  invited  attention 
to  the  favorable  opportunities  afforded  by  the  soil  and  climate  of  thia 
archipelago  to  yoiing  men  of  limited  means  desirous  of  engaging  in 
agriculture,  but  the  success  of  such  ventures  is  obviously  dependent 
upon  ability  to  secure  suiBcient  land.  In  cocoanut  growing,  for 
instance,  the  trees  thrive  in  sandy  soil  along  the  sea,  barely  above  high- 
water  mark,  on  land  which,  so  fai-  as  we  at  present  know,  is  absolutely 
useless  for  any  other  purpose  than  cocoanut  growing,  but  not  more  than 
75  trees  can  be  advantageously  planted  to  the  acre.  If  one  were  to  take 
up  the  maximum  of  16  hectares  and  were  able  to  utilize  all  of  it  for 
planting  cocoanut  trees,  he  would  be  able  to  put  out  less  than  1,900 
trees— -a  number  which  would  not  justify  him  in  engaging  in  the  cocoa- 
nut  business.  If  this  is  true  of  cocoanut  growing,  which  does  not  neces- 
sitate the  installation  of  any  machinery,  it  is  much  more  true  of  sugar 
growing.  A  -tO-acre  sugar  plantation  would  be  ridiculousj  and  the  same 
statement  would  hold  for  a  rice  or  abaca  plantation  of  similar  dimen- 
sions. If  the  present  limitation  upon  the  amount  of  public  land  which 
may  be  sold  to  an  individual  be  not  i-emoved,  the  inevitable  result  will 
be  that  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  individuals  desiring  to  cultivate  upon 
a  commercial  scale  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  coffee,  indigo,  or  cacao  will 
be  prevented,  and  those  who  wish  to  engage  in  any  of  these  industries 
will  be  compelled  to  purchase  land  from  persons  who  secured  title 
under  Spanish  sovereignty,  with  the  result  that  there  will  be  little 
increase  in  the  acreage  which  now  is,  or  recently  has  been,  under  cul- 
tivation. 

I  see  no  good  reason  for  inipoi>iiig  a  severer  I'estriction  upon  an  indi- 
vidual as  to  the  amount  of  land  which  he  may  purchase  and  cultivate 
than  is  imposed  upon  a  corpoi'ation. 

If  the  Filipino  is  ever  to  adopt  modei'n  agricultural  machinery  and 
to  employ  advanced  methods  of  cultivation,  it  will  be  only  as  the  result 
of  practical  dcmonsti^ation  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  course.  E\-ery- 
one  who  knows  him  fully  realizes  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  argue 
him  into  giving  up  the  methods  which  his  foi-efathers  have  followed 
for  generations,  but  he  is  not  slow  to  recognize  a  good  thing  if  he  can 
see  it.  The  educational  value  to  these  islands  of  large  estates  under 
high  cultivation  would  be  very  great. 

Weai-e  now  compelled  to  import  large  quantities  of  rice,  while  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  the  tinest  rice  lands  along  the  line  of  our  one 
railway  which  have  never  yet  been  touched  by  the  plow;  and  if  this 
state  of  affairs  is  to  be  remedied,  these  lands  must  be  sold  or  leased  on 
long  terms  in  large  tracts. 

The  small  landowner  should  certainly  be  protected,  and  Congress  has 
done  well  to  safeguard  his  interests;  but  in  order  to  achieve  this  end 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  impose  restrictions  which  can  only  result 
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in  leaving  enormous  areas  of  rich  agricultural  Government  lands  uncul- 
tivated in  the  future,  as  they  are  to-day. 

These  islands  have  no  manufactures  of  great  importance,  and  if  the 
balance  of  trade,  which  is  to-day  heavily  against  them,  is  to  be  turned 
in  their  favor,  it  must  be  through  the  sale  of  the  products  of  their 
forests,  their  mines,  and  their  agricultural  lands.  If  these  products 
are  to  be  materially  in(;reased  in  quantity  and  improved  in  quality,  it 
must  be  by  encouraging  the  investment  of  capital  upon  a  basis  which 
affords  reasonable  hope  of  good  returns, 

I  believe  that  the  individual  should  be  treated  as  liberally  as  the 
corporation  in  the  matter  of  the  amount  of  Government  land  which  he 
may  purchase,  and  that  the  limit  should  be  not  less  than  15,000  acres. 

If  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  for  the  Government  to  part  with  title 
to  large  tracts  of  public  lands,  the  Commission  might  be  authorized  to 
lease  such  tracts  for  periods  of  fifty  years,  and  in  that  event  the  limit 
should  be  increased  to  25,000  acres. 

For  further  information  concerning  public  lands,  reference  is  made 
to  the  first  annual  report  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  publi(i  lands, 
which  is  appended  hereto  and  marked  "Appendix  N." 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  are  essentially  an  agricultural 
people.  The  islands  produce  few  manufactures  of  importance,  and 
their  wealth  has  in  the  past  come  very  directly  from  the  products  of 
the  soil.  Agriculture  has,  nevertheless,  up  to  the  present  time  been 
carried  on  m  a  very  primitive  fashion,  with  rude  implements  and 
antiquated  machinery,  and  without  the  use  of  fertilizers  or  the  employ- 
ment of  suitable  memods  of  cultivation.  The  results  which  have  been 
obtained  under  such  conditions  afford  proof  of  the  favorable  character 
of  the  climate  and  the  natural  richne^*B  of  the  soil,  which  in  many 
places  seems  to  be  practically  inexhaustible,  but  rank  tropical  vege- 
tation speedily  invades  lands  that  are  left  uncultivated,  and  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  incident  to  six  years  of  intermittent  warfare  have 
operated  disastrously  in  favoring  or  compelling  the  abandonment  of 
large  tracts  of  cultivated  land. 

One  of  the  terrible  epidemics  of  rinderpest  which  have  from  time 
to  time  invaded  the  Philippines  has  recently  swept  over  the  archipel- 
ago, and  the  statement  that  75  per  cent  of  the  horned  cattle  have  been 
destroyed  by  this  disease  and  by  war  would  probably  be  conservative. 
The  i<*ilipino  horses  are  too  small  to  be  of  use  in  heavy  field  work, 
nevertheless  they  are  of  great  value  in  packing  or  hauling  agi-icultural 
products  to  market.  Glanders  has  spread  widely  among  them,  and 
within  tlie  past  year  suiTa,  a  very  fatal  disease,  has  also  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  has  caused  serious  losses  not  only  among  native  horses,  but 
among  the  American  horses  and  mules  as  well.  iSie  result  is  that  the 
people  in  many  provinces  are  badly  hampered  by  lack  of  draft  animals, 
and  are  obliged  to  leave  a  considerable  jwirt  of  their  land  uncultivated. 
1  believe  that  the  problem  of  restocking  these  islands  with  draft  ani- 
mals is  one  of  the  most  serious  which  we  are  at  present  called  upon  to 
face.  Many  of  the  provincial  governments  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
use  provincial  funds  for  the  bringing  in  of  horned  cattle.  They  also 
desire  to  import  jackas.'^es  in  the  nope  of  being  able  to  cross  them  suc- 
ccssf  ullly  with  the  native  mares  and  breed  mules.     Some  importations 
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of  horned  cattle  have  recently  been  made  by  private  individuals,  but 
practically  without  exception  the  animals  thus  brought  in  have  con- 
tracted rinderpest.  The  serum  institute,  however,  is  now  manufac- 
turing an  antirindei-pestie  serum,  inoculation  with  which  confers  a 
high  degree  of  immunity  for  a  jperlod  of  seveml  years,  and  importa-  • 
tions  of  norned  cattle  can  be  made  with  every  reason  to  expect  success. 
Fortunately,  there  are  still  a  few  islands  which  have  not  been  visited 
by  rinderpest,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  protect  the  cattle  that 
are  left. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

On  October  8,  1901,  act  No.  261,  prnvidinj,^  for  the  establishment 
of  a  bureau  of  agriculture,  was  adopted,  and  the  Secretarj'  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States  was  requested,  through  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  recommend  a  suitable  person  for  appointment  as  its  chief. 
Pending  the  receipt  of  hia  recommendation,  a  very  limited  amount  of 
work  was  carried  on  under  my  direction.  A  considerable  number  of 
Government  farms  and  experiment  stations  were  said  to  have  been 
established  under  the  Spanish  Government,  but  little  actual  infor- 
mation was  available  as  to  the  extent  of  land  included  in  each,  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  crops  which  could  be  raised  to  advantage, 
possibilities  as  to  water  power  and  irrigation,  the  existence  of  build- 
ings, machinery,  or  agricultural  implements  on  the  several  faims  and 
stations,  and  the  state  of  snch  buildings  as  were  known  to  exist. 
Therefore  I  appointed  Mr.  Michael  R.  Healy,  who  was  recommended 
for  this  position  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp,  special  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  special  agent  to  visit 
these  abandoned  Government  fai'ms  and  experiment  stations  and  to 
report  fully  upon  each  of  them. 

in  general,  it  was  found  that  buildings,  where  any  had  ever  existed, 
had  been  destroyed  or  had  greatly  deteriorated,  and  that  farm  machin- 
ery, tools,  etcnad  been  stolen  or  scattered,  or  had  become  useless 
through  neglect.  In  some  instances  tracts  of  land  selected  by  the 
Spanish  Government  were  found  to  be  well  suited  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  intended,  while  in  other  cases  they  were  so  badly 
situated  as  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  their  final  abandonment. 

At  San  Ram6n,  in  the  district  of  Zamboanga,  island  of  Mindanao, 
distant  some  15  miles  from  the  town  of  Zamboanga,  the  Spanish  Gov- 
erimient  maintained  a  penal  colony  where  convicte  were  employed  to 
cultivate  an  extensive  tract  of  land.  This  farm  was  occupied  by  the 
United  States  military  authorities  not  long  after  the  landing  of  Amer- 
ican troops  at  Zamboanga,  and  an  old  sawmill  situated  upon  it  was 
temporarily  repaired  and  used  for  getting  out  lumber  needed  by  the 
Army.  Sometning  was  also  done  toward  gathering  and  marketing 
cocoanuts  and  abaca  (manila  hemp),  which  were  growing  on  the  farm 
in  considerable  quantity.  On  September  27,  1901,  the  civil  governor 
was  informed  by  General  Davis  that  the  Army  was  about  to  abandon 
this  farm.  General  Davis  stated  that  it  coidd  be  leased  for  $5,000 
gold  per  year,  and  recommended  that  this  course  be  pursued,  but  it 
was  decided  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  then  existing  Con- 
gressional legislation,  that  the  Commission  was  without  authority  to 
lease  the  property. 

Mr.  George  M.  Havice,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  experience  in 
the  condui'tiug  of  large  estates,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
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farm,  and  a  suitable  appropriation  was  made  for  conducting  it.  There 
is  ■  no  land  communication  between  San  Eamon  and  Zamboanga,  and 
the  isolated  position  of  the  fanii  made  it-difficult  to  get  labor.  Plan- 
tations of  cocoanuts,  abaca,  and  cacao  had  been  left  for  years  without 
cultivation,  the  machinery  and  buildings  had  deteriorated  for  lack 
of  care,  and  conditions  in  general  were  very  discouraging.  Mr.  Havice 
has  displayed  great  energy  in  his  work,  and  present  indications  are 
that  the  San  Kamon  farm  will  soon  produce  a  considerable  revenue. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  F.  Lamson-Scribner,  who  had  held  the  position  of 
chief  agrostologist  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  insular  bureau  of  agriculture  on  November 
29, 1901,  and  was  instructed  to  secure  agricultural  machinery,  farming 
tools,  and  seeds  of  American  vegetables  and  field  crops,  and  to  visit 
places  in  the  Uqited  States  where  practical  information  likely  to  be  of 
value  to  him  in  his  future  work  could  be  obtained  before  sailing  for 
these  islands. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  furnished  him  with  a 
large  and  valuable  consignment  of  seeds  for  experimentation  and  dis- 
tribution, together  with  a  fine  setof  lantern  slides,  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  botanical  specimens,  and  many  important  publications,  thus 
enabling  the  bureau  to  enter  the  field  well  equipped  for  work.  An 
act  organizing  the  bureau  of  agriculture  was  passed  on  April  30, 1902, 
In  addition  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  it  provided  for  an  expert  im 
animal  industry,  a  botanist  and  assistant  agrostologist,  a  soil  expert, 
a  tropical  agriculturist,  an  expert  in  plant  culture  and  breeding,  and 
an  expert  in  farm  machinery  and  farm  management,  and  for  the  neces- 
sary clerical  assistants.  It  also  made  the  superintendent  of  the  San 
Eamon  farm  an  employee  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture. 

On  July  14,  1902,  the  working  force  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  an  expert  in  seed  and  plant  introduction  and  an  expert  to  conduct 
fiber  investigations. 

The  first  practical  work  of  the  bureau  was  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
more  intelligent  and  progressive  persons  interested  in  agriculture  in 
these  islands,  through  the  medium  of  circular  lettera,  which  were 
addressed  to  the  provincial  governors  and  the  presidents  of  the  sev- 
eral municipalities,  asking  for  information  relative  to  the  soil  and 
agricultural  products  of  the  territory  under  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, and  requesting  addresses  of  persons  likely  to  be  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  bureau  and  in  the  improvement  of  agricultural  con- 
ditions in  gcnei"al.  A  mailing  list  of  nearly  a  thousand  names  was 
thus  secured. 

Eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  packages  of  field  and 
garden  seeds,  including  134  varieties,  have  been  distributed  to  730 
individuals,  many  of  wnom  have  shown  a  lively  interest  in  the  result 
of  the  experiments  which  they  are  thus  enabled  to  make.  While  it  is 
too  soon  to  make  a  full  statement  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  effort  to 
introduce  new  vegetables,  fruits,  and  farm  crops,  the  results  thus  far 
reported  are  decidedly  encouraging.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
great  good  can  be  accomplished  by  this  means,  and  that  a  number  of 
new  and  valuable  plants  can  be  successfully  introduced.  The  better 
varieties  of  tomatoes  grow  well  throughout  the  islands.  Fairly  good 
Irish  potatoes  and  peas  have  been  grown  in  the  lowlands  near  Manila 
from  American  seed;  and  very  fine  potatoes,  celery,  and  peas  have 
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been  I'aised  from  American  seed  in  Benguet.  Beets  do  well  in  the 
lowlands,  and  radishes  are  ready  for  the  table  in  three  to  four  weeks 
after  planting.  Improved  varieties  of  orange  and  lemon  brought  from 
California  are  flourishing,  both  in  the  lowlands  and  in  the  mountains 
of  Benguet,  while  pear,  peach,  apricot,  and  plum  trees  have  been  sue- 
cesafullv  introduced  in  the  latter  region. 

An  efiort  is  now  being  made  to  secure  seeds  of  the  economic  plants 
of  the  islands  for  experimental  cultivation  with  a  view  to  improve- 
ment. These  islands  have  heretofore  produced  no  grapes,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  limited  quantity  grown  in  the  city  of  Cebu.  The 
agricultural  bureau  has  recently  discovered  a  new  species  of  wild 
grape  in  the  island  of  Negros,  the  improvement  of  which  by  proper 
cultivation  may  lead  to  results  of  considerable  economic  importance. 
Vanilla  is  said  to  grow  wild  on  Mount  Banajao,  in  Laguna  Province. 

The  botanist  of  the  bureau,  who  also  acts  as  botanist-f  or  the  forestry 
bureau,  has  already  collected  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  botan- 
ical material,  and  has  gone  to  the  famous  botanical  gardens  at  Buiten- 
zorg,  Java,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  it,  the  destruction  by  fire 
in  1897  of  the  large  hpanish  collections  identified  by  Vidal  and  of  the 
fine  reference  library  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment having  rendered  it  impossible  successfully  to  carry  on  such  work 
at  Manila  at  the  present  time. 

1  desire  to  expi'ess  my  appreciation  of  the  treatment  tliat  has  been 
'accorded  representatives  of  this  government  by  the  Dutch  authorities 
at  Buitenzoi^,  who  not  only  extended  every  courtesy  to  Dr.  Sherman 
when  he  visited  Java  to  investigate  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  but  offered 
to  place  the  facilities  afforded  by  their  wonderful  botanical  gardens, 
their  extensive  laboratories,  tine  reference  library,  and  large  and  com- 
plete herbarium  at  the  disposal  of  any  person  whom  we  might  desire  to 
send  to  carry  on  further  work  there. 

SOIL  INVESTIGATION. 

Mr,  Clarence  W,  Dorsey,  soil  phvsicist  of  the  bureau,  has  been 
making  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  soils  of  the  regions  which  at  present 
produce  the  best  ahaxi6.,  and  at  the  request  of  the  governor  of  the 
province  of  Union,  in  this  island,  is  now  investigating  the  soils  of  that 
province  in  order  to  detennine  -whether  abac£  can  be  successfully  grown 
there.  Union  has  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  level,  fertile  land  extending 
from  1  to  6  or  6  miles  Back  from  the  seashore  and  reaching  from  one 
end  of  the  province  to  the  other.  The  remainder  of  the  province  is 
occupied  by  steep  hills  and  mountains,  which  at  present  produce  only 
a  little  mountain  rice  and  a  few  sweet  potatoes.  Should  it  prove,  as 
seems  probable,  that  abacd  can  be  successfully  raised  on  the  slopes,  the 
wealth  of  the  province  will  be  greatly  increased.  Similar  work  will 
be  carried  on  in  other  provinces,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  impoi-tant 
results  which  have  followed  soil  investigations  in  the  United  States  can 
be  equaled  or  exceeded  here. 

FTBKR  INVESTIGATIONS. 

But  two  vegetable  fibers  are  at  present  exported  from  the  Philip- 

?ine9,  namely,  abaca  and  maguey,  tne  latter  in  insignificant  quantities, 
he  value  of  abaca  exports  is  ii'2.6  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
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exports  of  the  archipelago.  Fifty-two  fiber-producing  plants  are  at 
present  known  to  exist  nere,  and  others  doubtless  remain  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  investigation  of  the  fiber-producing  plants,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  economic  value  of  the  severd^  fibers  and  the  beat 
means  of  cultivating  those  plants  which  produce  fibers  of  commercial 
importance,  has  begun,  and  a  preliminary  report  on  the  commercial 
fibers  of  the  Philippines  will  soon  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 

WORK  IN  DATANGAS   PROVINCE. 

Practical  work  on  a  large  scale  has  been  made  feasible  in  the  province 
of  Batangas  by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Gen.  J.  Franklin  Bell,  who 
has  shown  the  keenest  interest  in  promoting  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  this  province  by  furnishing  transportation  and  directing  the 
cooperation  of  the  army  officers  of  the  several  posts  in  the  inauguration 
of  practical  experiments  in  the  use  of  American  agricultural  machinery 
and  the  growing  of  alfalfa,  teosinte,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  cane 
under  modern  methods  of  cultivation. 

Batangas  was  formerly  a  rich  agricultural  province,  sugar  and  coffee 
being  its  principal  products.  Some  ten  years  a^o  its  valuable  and 
extensive  coffee  plantations  were  practically  annihilated  by  a  borer. 
Most  of  the  carabaos  have  died  of  rinderpest,  and  from  1896  until 
April  of  the  present  year  the  province  has  been  the  theater  of  active 
military  operations  which  have  kept  the  people  from  pi-operly  culti- 
vating the  soil,  with  the  result  that  little  is  grown  there  at  the  present 
time  except  mountain  rice,  and  the  once  important  agricultural  inter- 
psts  are  practically  prostrated.  The  people  are  relatively  intelligent 
and  progressive,  and  it  is  believed  will  profit  by  the  practical  experi- 
ments now  in  progress,  which  are  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  most  vitally  interested  in  their  results. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  people  in  this  province  who  have 
the  necessaiy  means  for  the  purchase  of  modern  agricultural  machin- 
ery and  good  draft  animals,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  introduction  of 
new  crops  and  the  demonstration  of  the  value  of  improved  methods  of 
cultivation  this  province  may  in  the  not  distant  future  be  made  more 
prosperous  than  it  ever  has  been. 

farmers'    BULLETINS. 

With  a  view  to  improving  the  methods  of  cultivation  now  in  vogue, 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  farmers'  bulletins  is  projected.  A  bulle- 
tin on  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  has  already  oeen  issued  and  has 
been  appreciatively  received  and  widely  read.  A  second  bulletin  on 
the  cultivation  of  cacao,  which  has  been  raised  thus  far  in  insignificant 
c^uantities,  but  which  might  form  an  important  export,  is  in  prepara- 
tion and  will  be  issued  in  the  near  future. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK   AT  BAGUIO,    BENGUET. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  if  any  region  in  the  world  offers  such  unex- 
celled advantages  for  experimental  work  with  plants  as  are  presented 
by  the  climate  and  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Baguio.  The  climate  admits 
of  the  growing  of  a  great  variety  of  tropical,  subtropical,  and  temper- 
~'"3-zone  plants.     In  the  gardens  of  the  governor  one  may  see  coffee 

-^'^s  bearing  heavily,  tine  tea  plants,  hot-house  gardenias,  caladiums, 
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dracffinas,  frangipani,  and  maneo  trees,  all  characteristic  of  the  Trop- 
ics: alsophila  tree  ferns,  acarTet  hibiscus,  passion  fruit,  begonias, 
hydrangeas,  and  many  other  plants  of  the  subtropical  regions;  and 
side  by  side  with  these  potatoes,  tomatoes,  peas,  beans,  celery,  and 
other  garden  vegetables  and  monthly  roses,  all  strictly  temperate-zone 
products,  while  the  neighboring  hillsides  are  covered  with  pine  trees 
and  produce  raspberries  and  huckleberries  in  considerable  abundance. 
With  reference  to  the  red  volcanic  soil  which  covers  large  areas  in 
Benguet  and  which  has  been  considered  practically  woiflilcss,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hanlej-,  the  expert  of  the  jAgricultural  Bureau  in  plant  cul- 
ture, says: 

The  soil  ol  the  slopes  and  hille  is  composed  of  a  red  volcanic  clay  loam  o!  great 
depth.  *  •  *  There  was  soiaethin<>  familiar  to  me  about  this  red  soil,  as  well  as 
the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys.  They  eug^sted  the  soil  and  scenery  of  a  place 
called  Mount  Gambler,  in  South  Australia,  seen  bv  the  writer  many  years  ago.  The 
soil  there,  a«  here,  is  of  volcanic  origia,  and  in  tte  early  daya  of  occupation  in  that 
colony  the  fertility  of  the  red  clay  soil  escaped  notice.  Someone,  however,  started 
cultivation  and  the  result  was  surprising.  Like  Benguet,  tlie  climate  there  is  quite 
difterent  from  that  of  the  lowland  country.  Potatoes  can  not  be  grown  in  the  hot 
plains  of  Australia.  They  were  tried  here  (Mount  Gambler)  and  the  yield  was 
Q.,n™n^„c     It  ™n=  +1,,.  ™w>Q  ^vitj,  onions.    In  a  short  time  there  was  a  rush  for 


land,  and  what  could  be  obtained  for  $10  an  acre  previously  quickly  brought  $150. 
Mount  Gambler,  in  a  couple  of  years,  became  famous  for  its  wonderful  crops,  and 
since  than  has  shipped  its  products  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  only  diHerence 
I  can  see  in  the  soil  here  (at  Benguet)  is  that  it  is  more  tenacious  in  character,  but 
not  sutficiently  so  to  prevent  ready  drainage. 

Experimental  work  was  begun  at  Baguio  by  Mr.  Hanley  at  the 
most  unfavorable  time,  namely,  just  at  the  beginning  of  ttie  rainy 
season.  Cabbage,  tomatoes,  onions,  leeks,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips, 
beans,  peas,  cucumbers,  marrow,  squashes,  pumpkins,  salsify,  Irish 
potatoes,  white  oats,  wheat,  millet,  and  alfalfa  were  sown.  AH  of 
them  germinated  quickly,  and  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  soil 
was  deiicient  in  plant  food.  The  experiments  at  Baguio  will  be  con- 
tinued through  the  coming  year. 

AGKICULTOBAL  OPPORTUNITIES   IN    THE    FHII-Il'PINES. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  agricultural  opportunities 
offered  in  these  islands  to  corporations  or  individuals  possessing  large 
capital  and  able  to  cultivate  upon  an  extensive  scale  such  crops  as 
sugar,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  But  a  small  part  of  the  soil  capable  of 
producing  these  crops  to  advantage  is  at  present  under  cultivation. 
The  methods  of  extracting  sugar  now  used  leave  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  sugar  in  the  pressed  cane  when  it  is  thrown  on  the 
dump  pile.  Hemp  is  cultivated  in  a  haphazard  way,  where  it  is  not 
allowed  to  grow  practically  wild,  and  the  fiber  is  extracted  by  hand. 
No  systematic  and  sustained  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Philippine  tobacco,  and  the  methods  used  in  curing  it  are 
very  primitive.  If  rich  returns  have  been  realized  from  the  growing 
of  uiese  commodities  in  the  past  upon  a  comparatively  limited  scale, 
the  results  of  extensive  cultivation  with  modern  methods  and  machin- 
ery are  too  evident  to  require  discussion. 

I  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  opportunties  here  afforded 
young  men  of  comparatively  limited  means  to  engage  profitably  in 
agriculture. 

There  are  very  large  areas  of  government  lands  admirably  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  cocoanuts.     Cocoauut  trees  come  to  bearing  in 
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from  five  to  seven  years,  reaching  the  bearing  stage  more  slowly  as 
the  altitude  increases.  The  trees  can  be  grown  readily  and  with 
comparatively  little  danger  of  loss.  Under  existing  conditions,  the 
minimum  annual  profit  from  a  fairly  good  bearing  tree  is  $1 
Mexican,  and  frequently  two  or  three  times  this  amount  is  realized. 
The  ground  under  the  trees  is  now  either  allowed  to  grow  up  with 
brush  or  is  kept  clear  by  hand.  The  growth  of  underbrush  m]'ures 
the  soil  and  leads  to  the  loss  of  falling  nuts,  while  clearing  by  hand  is 
quite  expensive.  The  use  of  mowing  machines  would  result  in  a  great 
saving  in  the  cost  of  labor  necessary  to  keep  the  ground  clear  and 
gather  the  nuts.  Other  crops,  such  as  Indian  corn  and  alfalfa,  can  be 
grown  between  the  rows  of  cocoanut  trees  while  the  latter  are  matur- 
ing, and  used  to  fatten  hogs,  which  always  bring  a  good  price  in  the 
Philippine  market.  The  demand  for  copra  in  these  islands  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  supply  and  is  steadily  inci-easing,  while  cocoanut  oil 
now  sells  readily  in  Manila  at  $1,26  Mexican  per  gallon. 

The  lands  along  the  coast  of  Mindanao  and  Paragua  are  particularly 
favorable  to  cocoanut  growing,  and  in  the  latter  island  trees  are  said 
to  come  to  bearing  in  four  years. 

Mr.  J-iyoD,  the  expert  tropical  agriculturist  of  the  agricultural 
bureau,  informs  me  that  in  no  other  country  has  he  seen  climate  and 
soil  so  favorable  to  cacao  growing  as  in  Mindanao.  The  cacao  now 
produced  in  that  island  is  of  superior  quality  and  is  nearly  all  bought 
up  for  shipment  to  Spain,  where  it  brings  an  especially  high  price. 
There  are  numerous  other  regions  in  the  islands  where  cacao  can  be 
raised  to  great  advantage,  but  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  there 
is  not  to-day  a  cacao  plantation  in  the  archipelago,  the  Filipinos  having 
almost  invariably  contented  themselves  with  planting  a  few  scattering 
bushes,  which  are  left  practically  without  care,  to  be  swamped  by 
brush  and  preyed  upon  by  insects.  Proper  harvesting  and  curing 
methods  are  not  employed.  The  fruits  are  torn  from  the  bushes,  injur- 
ing the  bark  and  leaving  the  way  open  for  the  attacks  of  injurious 
insect  pesta. 

An  especially  fine  coffee  is  grown  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Ben- 
guet  and  Bontoc  and  in  the  province  of  Lepanto.  The  bushes  yield 
heavy  crops  and  the  unhulled  coffee  at  present  sells  readily  in  IVfiinila 
at  $35  Mexican  per  cavan,  for  consumption  in  these  islands  or  for 
shipment  to  S^in,  Coffee  bushes  come  to  bearing  in  Benguet  in 
three  years.  There  is  no  region  in  the  United  Stetes  which  has  a 
more  healthful  or  delightful  climate  than  is  afforded  by  the  Benguet 
highlands,  where  a  white  man  can  perform  heavy  field  labor  without 
excessive  fatigue  or  injury  to  his  health. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  in  Manila  the  milk  needed  by  the 
sick.  Freeh  milk  sells  for  75  cents  Mexican  per  wine  quart.  A  dairy 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  with  95  animals,  including  several  bulls, 
was  netting  $5,000  Mexican  per  month  when  the  animals  were  attacked 
by  rinderpest. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1902  there  were  cleared  through 
the  custom-house  14,071  head  of  beef  cattle,  valued  at$406,113  United 
States  currency,  and  for  the  same  period  there  were  imported  fresh 
meats,  such  as  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  to  the  amount  of  846,901 
pounds,  valued  at  $47,906  United  States  currency.  At  this  rate  we 
are  importing  into  Manila  fresh  meat  to  the  value  of  $609,664  per 
annum,  exclusive  of  that  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 
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Native  cattle  are  at  present  worth  $30  to  $50  Mexican  per  head  in 
Manila,  and  native  grass-fed  beef  sells  foi'  40  to  60  cents  Mexican  per 
pound.  The  pastures  of  Benguet,  Lepanto,  and  Bontoc  afford  one 
vast  well-watered  cattle  i-aiige,  where  there  is  little  doubt  that 
improved  breeds  of  horned  cattle  could  be  successfully  introduced, 
while  in  the  lowlands  there  are  vast  stretches  of  grazing  lands  suitable 
for  raising  cattle  and  carabaos.  The  latter  are  at  present  worth  $150 
to  S300  Mexican  per  head  in  the  Manila  market.  Pioperly  con- 
ducted cattle  ranches  will  certainly  yield  very  handsome  returns. 

The  present  cholera  epidemic  is  believed  to  have  been  due  to  infected 
vegetables  ioiported  from  China.  The  Chinese  system  of  manuring 
growing  vegetables  is  such  as  to  make  vegetables  from  that  country 
always  a  source  of  danger  to  the  public  health,  and  it  is  important  timt 
we  should  have  our  own  ti'uck  farms  as  soon  as  possible.  As  already 
stated,  experience  has  shown  that  a  considerable  variety  of  vegetables 
can  be  successfully  grown  in  the  lowlands  from  improved  American 
seed,  and  such  vegetables  command  a  ready  sale  at  a  nigh  price  in  the 
lai^er  cities. 

Excellent  native  oranges  are  produced  in  the  province  of  Batangas, 
in  the  Calamianes  Islancfc,  and  elsewhere.  The  trees,  which  are  often 
large  and  vigorous,  seldom  receive  any  care,  nor  has  any  systematic 
effort  been  made  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  which  sells  readily 
at  a  good  price.  1'here  is  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  improved  cit- 
rus fi'uits  can  be  successfully  introduced. 

Numerous  new  industries,  such  as  the  raising  of  vanilla  in  the  low- 
lands and  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  tem- 
perate zone  in  Bengnct,  ought,  if  properly  conducted,  to  result 
profitably.  Communi<»tion  between  Benguet  and  Manila  is  at  present 
slow  and  unsatisfactory.  Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
constructing  a  caiTiage  road  from  Baguio,  the  capital  of  the  pi-ovinee, 
to  Pozonibio,  in  the  province  of  Paogasinan,  from  which  point  there 
is  a  highway  to  Dagupan,  but  a  good  horse  trait  will  probably  be 
completed  over  the  12  miles  of  unfinished  road  within  four  or  five 
months,  and  fairly  quick  eommiinication  can  then  be  had  with  Manila 
by  way  of  Dagupan  and  the  railway. 

FUTURE    WORK   OF  THE  BUREAU   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

The  practical  work  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  will  be  pushed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  An  experimental  station  for  the  testing  of  seeds 
and  the  growing  of  introduced  plants  and  trees  has  been  established 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Manila,  where  it  can  be  conducted 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  buresu,  and  where 
the  results  obtained  can  be  aeen  by  a  large  number  of  people.  An 
experiment  station  for  the  growing  of  rice  upon  a  large  scale  will  be 
established  near  the  center  of  the  great  rice-producing  area  extending 
from  Manila  to  Dagupan.  Other  experiment  stations  will  be  estab- 
lished as  those  already  provided  for  are  put  upon  a  paying  basis. 
Appropriation  has  just  been  made  for  an  extensive  stock  farm  for  the 
introduction  and  breeding  of  draft  and  dairi'  animals.  Provincial 
boards  have  been  authorized  to  expend  provincial  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  draft  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  with  a  view  to  restock- 
ing the  several  provinces  with  animals  which  have  in  the  past  proved 
useful  and  with  others  which  can  be  profitably  introduced.  The  insu- 
lar purchasing  agent  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  have 
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been  directed  to  aid  provincial  boards  in  securing  suitable  animala. 
The  Commission  is  about  to  authorize  the  use  of  government  funds 
for  the  importation  of  draft  animals  to  be  sold  on  easy  terms  in  the 
provinces  where  they  are  most  urgently  needed.  The  success  of  this 
effort  to  restock  the  islands  with  draft  animals  at  the  present  time  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  serum  institute  to  turn 
out  a  satisfactory  antirinderpestic  serum  in  sufficient  quantities,  and 
no  effort  will  be  spared  to  bnng  the  work  of  the  institute  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency.  The  examination  of  the  soils  of  the  more 
important  agricultural  provinces  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  will  be  made 
known  by  means  of  bulletins  for  the  benefit  of  persons  resident  in 
these  islands  and  of  those  who  may  desire  to  come  here  and  engage 
in  agriculture. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  work  already  accomplished  reference  is 
made  to  the  first  annual  report  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  which  is 
appended  hereto  and  marked  "Appendix  O." 

WEATHER    BUREAU. 

The  work  of  the  weather  bureau  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily 
during  the  past  year.  Thirty-five  new  stations  have  been  established. 
Of  the  72  stations  provided  for  in  the  act  creating  the  weather  bureau, 
all  but  31  are  now  in  working  order. 

Difficulty  was  experienced  in  many  instances  in  finding  suitable 
buildings  for  the  installation  of  meteorological  instruments,  and  act 
No.  368  was  accordingly  passed,  making  it  obligatory  upon  provincial 
and  municipal  governments  to  provide  suitable  quarters  for  stations 
of  the  weatner  bureau,  such  quarters  to  be  in  the  provincial  or  munic- 
ipal buildings,  if  practicable,  and  otherwise  in  buildings  rented  or 
constructed  for  the  purpose  at  the  cost  of  the  province  or  of  the 
municipality.  The  stations  now  established  cover  a  very  large  area, 
especially  in  latitude,  the  southernmost  lying  in  latitude  6°  3'  north 
and  the  northernmost  in  latitude  20°  25'  north. 

The  weather  predictions  and  storm  warnings  at  Manila,  which,  undei 
the  able  management  of  Father  Algu^  and  his  predecessors,  have  been 
good  for  many  years,  have  become  more  accurate  as  the  establishment 
of  new  weather  stations  has  made  available  additional  observations 
from  important  points.  Predictions  and  warnings  are  now  published 
at  all  stations  of  the  weather  bureau  which  are  in  telegraphic  commu- 
nication with  Manila. 

One  great  obstacle  to  successful  work  is  the  frequent  failure  of  the 
telegraph  lines  during  typhoon  weather,  when  they  are  most  badly 
needed.  Many  of  the  lines  were  built  hastily  for  military  purposes. 
Poles  were  often  selected  with  a  view  to  quick  consti-uction  rather 
than  durability  and  were  set  while  green.  When  of  soft  wood  they 
are  attacked  by  white  ants,  and  if  set  green  they  soon  decay,  so  that 
heavy  winds  cause  frequent  breaks  in  the  lines.  As  the  present  poles 
are  replaced  with  better  ones  of  hard  wood  or  of  metal  this  difficulty  will 
doubtless  disappear  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  lines  running  for 
long  distances  through  forest  will  always  be  broken  during  typhoons 
by  falling  trees  and  branches.  The  rapid  extension  of  cable  lines, 
woich  are  much  less  subject  to  breakage,  has  been  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  weather  bureau. 
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NEW   APPAKATUS. 

The  apparatus  at  the  central  station  at  Manila  has  been  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  Vicentini's  universal  microseismogi'apb  anda  ceraii- 
nograph  for  the  recording  of  flashes  of  Hghtning. 

CROP   SERVICE. 

The  inauguration  of  a  crop  service  in  connection  with  the  weathoi' 
service  has  begun  and  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 


The  annual  report  of  observations  for  the  calendar  year  1900  was 
published  at  the  close  of  1901,  and  a  similar  report  for  the  year  1901 
was  issued  in  August,  1902.  Aoart  from  the  monthly  weather  bulle- 
tins, which  have  appeared  regularly,  there  was  also  issued  in  June, 
1902,  an  exhaustive  and  most  interesting  report  on  the  climate  oi' 
Baguio,  in  the  province  of  Benguet,  embodying  observations  extend- 
ing over  the  period  from  September  1, 1900,  to  September  1, 1901. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  "Ground  Temperature  Obsei'\'ations  at  Manila 
1896-1902,"   has   recently    been   published,   and   copy    for    anothpi 

Pamphlet  entitled  "Report  on  the  Seismic  and  Volcanic  Centers  of  the 
hilippine  Archipelago  "  has  been  sent  to  the  Public  Printer, 

ASTRONOMICAL   AND   MAGNETIC   WOKK. 

The  weather  bureau  furnishes  standard  tune  daily  by  telegraph  to 
all  telegraph  offices  throughoutthe  archipelago.  Standard  time  is  also 
furnished  at  noon  to  the  snipping  in  the  narbor  at  Manila  by  means  o' 
a  time  ball  displayed  at  the  observatory  building,  and  to  the  busines^i 
center  of  the  city  by  a  gun  on  Fort  Santiago,  which  is  fired  from  th( 
observatory  by  electricity. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  weather 
bureau,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  director,  which  is 
appended  hereto  and  marked  "Appendix  P/' 

BUREAU  OF  NON-CHRISTIAN  TRIBES. 

Pagan  or  Mohammedan  tribes  are  found  in  Luzon,  Mindanao. 
Panay,  Negros,  Samar,  Mindoro,  Basilan,  the  Sulu  Archipelago, 
Balabac,  Palawan,  and  the  Calamianes  Islands.  The  number  of  these 
peoples  has  been  only  roughly  guessed  at,  and  there  is  a  lamentable 
lack  of  accurate  information  in  regard  to  them  upon  which  to  base 
intelligent  legislation.  Their  presence  and  the  existence  among  them 
of  head-hunting,  slave  hunting,  polygamy,  and  other  objectionable 
practices  create  serious  problems  for  «ie  insular  government.  Witli 
a  view  to  investigating  their  actual  condition  and  to  the  conducting  of 
scientific  investigations  wiUi  reference  to  the  ethnology  of  the  Fili 
pinos,  a  bureau  of  non-Christian  tribes  was  created  by  act  No.  251' 
on  October  3, 1901.  A  skeleton  organization,  consisting  of  a  chief  oi 
the  bureau,  one  clerk,  and  an  agent  for  More  affairs  in  the  Jolo  Arclii 
pelago,  was  provided,  and  it  was  made  incumbent  upon  the  chief  oj 
the  bureau  at  a  later  date  to  recommend  a  pennanent  organization, 
l^r.  David  P.  Barrows,  who  was  at  that  time  employed  in  the  bureau 
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of  public  instruction  as  superintendent  of  Manila  schools,  and  who 
was  particularly  fitted  by  his  special  studies  in  ethnology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  by  his  practical  field  work  among  the  Indians 
of  the  western  United  States  for  this  position,  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  bureau,  and  in  December  was  directed  to  go  to  the  United  States, 
confer  with  Government  officials  at  Washington,  and  visit  Indian  res- 
ervations and  schools,  with  a  view  to  the  gathering  practical  information 
which  would  be  of  aid  to  him  in  his  work  here.  Meanwhile  the  work 
of  the  bureau  was  left  in  charge  of  the  chief  clerk.  Dr.  Barrows 
returned  from  the  United  States  in  May. 

In  order  to  secure  further  information  as  to  the  number,  names,  and 
habitats  of  the  wild  tribes,  and  to  learn  the  names  of  persons  who 
could  give  more  or  less  accurate  accounts  of  them,  I  prepared  a  circu- 
lar letter  of  jnquiiy  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Bureau.  This 
letter  was  sent  by  the  bureau  to  every  provincial  governor  and  to  the 
president  of  every  organized  municipality  in  the  archipelago.  Some 
900  replies  have  been  received,  and  tne  work  of  tabulating  the  infor- 
mation therein  contained  .has  been  very  considerable. 

A  syllabus  for  the  study  of  the  non-Christian  tribes  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  The  working  force  of  the  bureau  has  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  an  assistant  chief,  two  clerks  of  ehiss  H,  one 
employee  at  $180  per  annum,  and  one  employee  at  $90  per  annum. 
Dr.  Albert  E.  Jenks  was  appointed  assistant  chief.  Dr.  Barrows  and 
Dr.  Jenks  are  at  present  engaged  in  field  work  among  the  little-known 
wild  tribes  of  northern  Luzon. 

A  considerable  amount  of  valuable  ethnological  material  has  been 
gathered  and  is  being  cared  for  by  employees  of  the  bureau  pending 
me  securing  of  suitable  facilities  for  exhibiting  it.  The  collector  and 
assistant  collector  of  natural-history  specimens  are  also  temporarily 
included  among  the  employees  of  the  bureau  of  non-Christian  tribes 
for  purposes  of  administration. 

When  the  work  at  present  in  pjjogress  in  northern  Luzon  has  been 
concluded  it  is  purposed  to  transfer  the  entire  field  force  of  the  bureau 
to  the  island  of  Mindanao,  with  a  view  to  the  gathering  of  data  which 
may  be  useful  in  the  solution  of  the  serious  problems  presented  by  the 
numerous  Mohammedan  and  pagan  tribes  of  that  island. 

For  further  information  with  reference  to  the  work  already  accom- 
plished by  the  bureau  of  non-Christian  tribes  and  that  contemplated  in 
the  future,  as  well  as  for  a  brief  review  of  Philippine  ethnology,  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  report  of  the  chief,  which  is  appended  hereto 
and  marked  "Appendix  Q." 

Very  respectfully,  Dean  C.  Woscestek,  , 
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Manil*,  F.  I.,  July  SI,  190S. 
The  honorabk  Secretary  ofl}te  Interior. 

Sia:  I  have  the  honor  to  auhmit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  period  ending 
July  31,  1802. 

A  very  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  by  the  board  of  health  during  the  past 

£ear.  In  tiiia  report  will  be  ahown  the  large  number  of  regular  and  special  meeting 
eld  and  the  many  reaolalions  framed  and  adopted  by  the  board. 

During  this  year  there  haa  been  an  epidemic  of  bubonic  plague,  which  was  succesa- 
lully  controlled. 

In  March,  1902,  cholera  made  its  appearance  in  Manila,  and  from  thence  spread 
into  the  provinces,  and  from  Luzon  to  the  oUier  islands.  This  has  necessitated  the 
employment  of  a  lai^e  number  of  men,  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  and  incessant 
work  on  the  part  of  all  connects!  with  the  department. 

We  feel  that  while  it  haa  been  imposaible  to  guppresa  the  disease,  3&  has  been  true 
in  epidemica  of  cholera  in  other  oriental  countries,  it  has  be«n  controlled  in  a  large 
measure,  and  by  vigilance  and  steady  work  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  1882  has 
been  prevented  at  Manila.  A  report  of  this  epidemic  will  be  found  on  page  341,  Thia 
report  is  not  complete,  as  cholera  is  still  witn  ua,  although  apparently  decreasing  in 
number  of  caaea  and  virulence.  A  full  corrected  report  will  be  submitted  s&  early  as 
may  be  possible  after  the  disappearance  of  cholera  m  these  islands. 

TBK  OltOAMIZATIOH   OF  THB   BOASD   OP   H 

The  board  of  health  for  the  Philippi 
States  Philippine  Commission,  which 
effect  imtil  Auimst  7  of  that  year. 

Previous  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill  the  board  of  health  for  the  city  of  Manila 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provost-marahal-general,  and  conaiated  of  mihtary 
aurgeona,  with  civilian  subordinates. 

From  the  year  1888  nntil  the  American  invasion  health  matters  in  the  city  of 
Manila  were  administered  under  the  department  of  charities  and  health,  a  bureau  of 
the  civil  government  created  in  that  year,  whose  chief  held  the  position  of  a  third- 
class  oflSciai.  The  principal  duties  of  thia  office  were  to  superintend  the  work  of 
provincial  physicians,  to  see  that  they  were  properly  qualified,  to  superintend 
public  vaccmalJons,  and  to  look  after  municipal  physicians.  At  this  time  there 
were  13  municipal  physicians,  who  attended  to  the  poor.     Their  salary  was  50  pesos 

Kr  month ,  and  out  of  thia  they  were  required  to  pay  an  income  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
addition  to  their  salaries,  however,  they  had  a  revenue  from  fees  chained  tlie 
■wealthy  clasaea  for  death  certificates. 

Little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  sanitation,  and  except  for  the  introduction  of 
the  present  water  supply  and  the  cloaure  of  several  esteroa  in  the  city  nothing  was 
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done  toward  improving  the  public  hygiene  — 
condition  of  the  city  of  Manila  at  tlie  tiate  of  Ai 
European  cities  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  installation  of  the  water  system  was  due  to  the  generosity  oE  Seflor  Carriedo, 
a  wealthj-  Spanish  iihysidan,  who  devoted  his  entire  fortune  to  this  worthy  cause. 
The  project  was  atimulafed  by  the  terrible  epidemic  of  cholera  which  occurred  in 
Manila  in  1871,  and  which  swept  off  thousands  of  its  citizens.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system  the  water  supply  for  the  entire  city  was  derived  from  super- 
ficial wells  or  talien  from  the  Pasig  River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hospicio  de  San 
Jose.  A  few  of  the  wealthier  classes  owned  cisterns,  and  thus  many  of  them  escaped 
fllth  disea^s. 


Lieut.  Col.  L.  M.  Maus,  deputy  surgeon -general,  U.  8.  Army,  the  first  commis- 
sioner of  public  health  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  was  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  at  the  request  of  the  civil  governor  and  the  Commisaion,  July  26,  1901. 

Mai.  Franklin  A.  Meacham  was  appointed  chief  health  inspector  August  S,  1001, 
and  died  April  14,  1902.  He  was  succeeded  by  Maj.  Franli  S.  Bourns,  who  was 
appointed  April  21,  1902,  holding  the  office  until  the  date  of  his  resignation,  June 
27,  1903,  since  which  time  the  office  has  been  vacant. 

Prof.  Paul  C.  Freer,  superintendent  of  government  laboratories,  and  member  of 
the  board  ex  officio,  was  appointed  August  fl,  1901, 

C&pt  0.  W.  Mead,  sanitary  engineer  board  of  health,  was  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission August  9,  1901,  and  resigned  March  15,  1902,  resignation  not  faking  effect 
until  April  1,  1902.  He  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Robert  McGregor,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.  S.  Army,  who  was  appointed  May  80,  1902. 

Dr.  Manuel  Gomez,  secretary  of  the  board,  was  appointed  August  9,  1901. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Osgood  was  appointed  assistant  sanitary  engineer  on  December  7, 1901, 
but  is  without  vote  at  boara  meetings. 

In  addition  t  th  men  hers  f  the  board  the  following  assistants  were  appointed: 
7  municipa,!  p  ans  h    f  sanitary  inspectors,  60  sanitary  inspectors  (natives), 

tc^ether  with    h    peraonn  the  main  office,  San  Lazaro  hospital,  moi^e,  and 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  health,  which  was  held  on  August  12,  190!, 
the  following  rules  and  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  board  of  health  for  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  adopted: 

"Sules  and  by-ltiive  for  the  reg'dnHim  of  the  hoard  of  health  for  the  FMUpphie  Inlands. 


"1.  The  regular  meetings  for  the  board  of  health  for  the  Philippine  Islands  shall 
be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  in  each  month,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 
Should  there  be  any  unfinished  business,  or  any  special  work  in  view,  another 
meeting  will  be  called  then  and  there.  A  majority  of  the  members  entitled  to  vote 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Parliamentary  rules  shall 
govern  the  meetings  of  this  board. 

"2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  commissioner  of  pulilic 
health,  or  upon  the  request  of  three  of  the  members  authorized  to  participate  in  the 
meetings  of  the  board. 

"  3.  Seasonable  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  board  shall  be  given  personally  by 
telephone  or  by  mail. 

"  4.  The  commissioner  of  public  health  shall  appoint  permanent  committees. 

"5.  Spedal  committees  may  be  appointed  on  any  subject  by  the  eoramigsioner 
of  public  health.    These  committees  may  be  composed  of  one  or  more  merjibers. 
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of  special  committees;  (d)  rejMrte  of  the  commissioner  of  jiublic  health;  (e)  miscel- 
laneous reports  and  communications;  (/)  unfinished  buaineaa;  {g)  ii        ^"'' 
{k}  adjoummeot. 


"7.  A  book  shall  be  kept  tor  filing  all  communications  received  and  c 


"8.  Except  in  the  cases  whereaditterentmodeof  authentication  is  required  bylaw, 
all  copfes  of  communications  or  official  papers  made  by  this  board  may  be  authenti- 
cated by  adding  to  a  copy  of  such  communication  or  official  paper  the  words,  'a  true 
copy,'  and  by  the  signature  thereunder  pf  the  name  of  the  commissioner  of  public 


ippine  Islands  shall  not  tie  made  except  by  tne  commissioner  of  public  health,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  civil-service  bureau. 

"10.  Each  assistant  and  employee  of  the  board  of  health  for  the  Philippine 
Islands  shall  perform  whatever  work  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  Uie  com™'''""""" 
of  public  health,  and  within  the  scope  and  powers  of  the  board  of  health. 


"li.  The  following  office  hours  will  be  observed  by  all  officials,  clerks,  and 
employees  in  the  office  of  the  board  of  health: 

''Week  days. — Forenoon,  8  to  12;  afternoon,  2  to  5. 

"^ndayg. — Forenoon,  9  to  12;  afternoon,  2  to  5. 

"The  following  clerks,  officials,  and  employees  will  be  required  durina;  the  morn- 
ing hours  of  each  Sunday:  1  medical  inspector,  1  clerk,  1  clerk  C«r  burial  permits, 
stenographer. 

"The  following  ofllcials,  clerks,  and  employees  will  be  required  Sunday  after- 
noons: 1  medical  inspector,  1  burial  permit  clerk. 

"12.  Allemployees  willberequiredforeportpromptly,  andbeonduty  in  the  office 
of  the  board  each  working  day  during  the  hours  above  stated,  and  all  are  required  to 
give  their  entire  time  to  the  duties  devolving  upon  them. 


"13.  Loitering  in  the  ofiice  and  hallways  of  the  office  of  the  board  of  health  dur- 
ing business  houra  is  prohibited.  Employees  are  particularly  enjoined  to  give  polite 
attention  to  all  persons  asking  information  or  transacting  any  busmese  with  the  board 
of  health. 

"14.  The  board  of  health  tor  the  Philippine  Islands  desires  to  impress  upon  its  em- 
ployees referred  to  that  they  should  be  mindful  of  the  responsible  duties  devolving 
upon  them,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  deporting  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  impress  the  general  public,  with  whose  interests  they  iiave  snch  intimate  rela- 
tions, that  they  fully  realize  not  only  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  their  official 
trusts,  but  also  that  their  duty  is  to  aid  in  maintaining  discipline  and  efficiency 
throughout  the  various  departments  in  carrying  out  the  instruciJons  of  the  board  of 
health. 


"15.  No  expense  shall  be  incurred  by  any  officer  or  employee  without  written  order 
of  the  commissioner  of  public  health. 

'"".  Pay  rolls  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  board  of  health  shall  be  prepared 
t1v  Viv  t.hn  cnrnmiaainnBr  of  pubHc  health  and  forwarded  to  the  disbursing 


:r  of  public  health  is  empowered  to  make  such  other  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  office  of  the  board  of  health  as  in  his  judgment  will  pro- 
mote its  welfare,  and  report  the  same  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board. 

"18.  These  rules  and  r^ulations  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended,  nor  shall  any 
new  rules  or  regulations  be  made,  unless  pursuant  to  a  notice  of  amotion  therefor,  or 
to  alter  or  appeal,  entered  in  the  minutes  at  some  prior  regular  meeting  of  the  board 
of  health  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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"  19.  The  foregoing  rules  and  regulations  were  accepted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  tlie 
board  of  healtfi  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  duly  held  on  the  12th  daj;  of  August,  1901, 
a  quorum  being  present  for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  same  being  approved  by 
those  entitled  to  participate  in  the  meetii^  of  this  board." 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing,  the  commissioner  of  public  health,  on  October  21, 1901, 
appointed  the  following  permanent  and  special  committees; 


ir  the  study  and  investigation  of  parasitical,  contagious,  infectious,  and  tropical 
.  .  >s  occurring  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  including  those  of  domestic  animals; 
foods  and  beverages;  the  effects  oi  employments,  conditions,  habits,  and  medicinea  on 
the  health  of  the  people,  and  the  chemical  composition  and  medicinal  properties  of 


.  For  the  collection  and  publication  of  mortuary  and  vital  statistics  of  the  archi- 
pelago, including  marriages,  births,  deaths,  and  their  causes,  together  with  the 
population  of  provinces,  pueblos,  and  barrios  within  the  archii>elago:  also  for  the 


publication  of  r^ular  and  special  reports  pertaining  to  the  beard  oi  health:  Dr. 
Manuel  Gomez,  secretai7  of  the  board. 

3.  For  the  drafting  of  sanitary  laws  and  special  health  measures  for  the  archi- 
pelago, including  legislation  for  the  r^ulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  veterinary  medicine,  surgery  and  dentistry,  midwifery,  embalming, 
undertaking,  public  vaccinations,  and  for  the  segregation  of  lepers,  consumptives, 
and  of  other  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  requiring  isolation:  Maj.  L.  M.  Maus, 
■—■— irof  public  health. 


4.  On  night  soil,  garbage,  refuse,  and  their  disposition;  plumbing,  cesspools,  drains, 
insanitary  esteros,  dwellings  and  residences,  and  water  supply:  Capt.  O.  W.  Mead, 
sanitary  engineer. 

5.  On  health  ordinances,  municipal  sanitation  and  inspection,  the  control  of 
dangerous  and  offensive  trades  and  industries,  and  lor  the  punishment  of  violations 
of  sanitary  laws;  Maj.  F.  A.  Meacham,  chief  health  inspector. 

SPECIAL  COUUlTrEES. 

1.  For  the  control  and  prevention  of  bubonic  plague,  smallpox,  and  other  conta- 
gions and  infectious  diseases,  including  the  construction  and  management  of  deten- 
tion camp:  Maj.  L.  M.  Maus,  chMrmun;  Maj.  F.  A.  Meacham,  Dr.  Manuel  Gomez. 

2.  For  the  drafting  of  municipal  health  regulations  and  ordinances  for  provincial 
pueblos  and  barrios:  Dr.  Justo  Lukban,  chairman;  Maj.  F.  A.  Moacham,  Capt.  J.  C. 

3.  For  the  suppression  and  control  of  rinderpest  and  the  locust  plague:  Col.  B.  F. 
Pope,  chairman;  Maj.  L.  M.  Maus,  Prof.  Paul  C.  Freer. 

4.  On  plans  for,  and  management  of,  the  p«l  system  for  the  di^osal  of  night  soil  in 
the  city  of  Manila:  Maj.  F.  A.  Meacham,  chairman;  Prof.  Paul  0.  Freer,  Capt.  0.  W. 
Mead. 

5.  On  river  and  harbor  quarantine  for  Manila  and  other  seaport  towns  in  the  archi- 
pelago: Capt  J.  0  Perry,  chairman;  Dr.  Justo  Lukban,  Dr.  Jos^  L.  M.  Guerrero. 

6.  On  the  construction,  alteration,  repdr,  and  mans^ment  of  public  dispensaries, 
hospitals  for  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  asylums,  laboratories  for  the  produc- 
tion of  vaccine  virus,  serums  or  prophylactics,  disinfecting  plants,  morgues,  etc., 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  health:  Maj.  L.  M.  Maus,  chairman;  Capt.  C.  W. 
Mead,  Prof.  Paul  O.  Freer. 

7.  On  vices  affecting  the  health  of  communities,  their  control,  and  suppression;  Dr. 
Jos^  L.  M.  Guerrero,  chairman;  Dr.  Manuel  Gomez,  Ool.  B.  F.  Pope. 

8.  On  cemetries  and  the  disposal  of  the  dead:  Dr.  Manuel  Gomez,  chairman; 
Maj.  F.  A.  Meacham,  Dr.  Jos6  L.  N.  Guerrero. 

The  board  of  health  held  regular  meetings  semimonthly  and  various  special  meet- 
ings during  the  year,  at  which  drafts  of  the  following  proposed  acts  were  presented 
and  approved  by  the  board  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Commission  for 
legislative  action: 

1.  Act  r^iilating  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sui'gery  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

2.  Act  Mgulafing  the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

3.  Act  regalating  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

4.  Act  r^ulating  the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine,  surgery,  and  dentistry  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

5.  Act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  provincial  boards  of  health,  and  fixing 
their  powers  and  duties. 
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6.  Act  providing  for  the  establbhment  of  municiial  boards  o£  health,  and  fixing 
theii  powers  and  duties. 

7.  Act  providing  for  the  compulsory  vaccination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

8.  Act  for  the  control  and  suppression  of  leprosy  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

9.  Act  rwilating  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  other  disposition  of  beverages  in  the 
Philippine  Islands, 

10.  Act  transferring  tbe  eraployees  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  Manila 
under  the  provoat-marshal-general  (o  the  board  of  health  for  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Of  the  above,  Nos,  1,  5,  6,  7,  and  10  have  been  enacted  and  become  laws  (see 
Appendix  A);  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  8,  and  9  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  Commis- 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  board  of  health  at  the  various  meet- 
ings held  from  August  S,  1901,  to  July  31, 1902,  and  those  requiring  the  action  of  the 
municipal  board  of  the  city  of  Manila,  in  order  that  tbey  might  oe  enforced,  were 
forwarded  to  that  body  for  enactment  as  city  ordinances: 

[Resolulion  ol  the  board  adoptecl  August  22, 1901.] 

SeBolved,  That  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  public  safety  tfiat  the  pMl  conserv- 
ancy system  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  night  soil  be  inaugurated  at  once  in 
the  city  of  Manila  in  such  places  as  necessity  demands  and  the  board  of  health  may 
direct;  that  all  open  and  foul  vaults  be  closed  as  each  closet  is  established;  tbat  the 
dty  install  the  system  and  pay  the  cost,  making  it  a  lien  against  the  property,  the 
owner  of  the  property  to  collect  the  same  from  tenants  and  subtenants;  that  the  coat 
of  removing  the  excreta  be  borne  by  the  person  renting  the  property. 

[Reaalution  of  the  board  ndopted  September  6, 1901.] 

Rmolved,  That  no  owner,  agent,  lessee,  keeper,  or  tenant  of  any  dwelling  house, 
godown,  bungalow,  lodging  house,  boarding  house,  or  manufactory  shall  allow  the 
same  to  be  overcrowded  with  occupants,  or  allow  such  a  number  ot^ persons  to  dwell 
or  sleep  in  any  such  house  or  any  portion  thereof,  as  may  be  dangerous  or  detrimental 
to  life  or  public  health. 

To  be  kept  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place: 

"The  greatest  number  permitted  to  lodge  in  this  house  is ,"  350  cubic  feet  of  dr 

space  being  allowed  each  occupant. 

[KesoluUon  of  the  boata  aflopted  October  26, 1901-1 

Resolved,  That  the  following  draitot  projKised  ordinance  for  the  regulation  of  tene- 
ment and  lodging  liouses  in  the  city  of  Manila  be  forwarded  to  the  municipal  board 
for  enactment: 

An  OnJlnanoe  regulating  lenemenl  and  lodging  bouses. 

"SecnoN  1.  It  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  person  to  conduct  a  tenement  or  lodging 
house  in  the  city  of  Manila  wifeout  first  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  board  of  health 
as  hereinafter  provided  for. 

"Sec.  2.  A  tenement  house  within  the  meanii^  of  this  ordinance  shall  be  held  to 
indicate  every  house,  building,  or  portion  thereof  which  is  rented,  leased,  let,  or 
hired  out  to  be  occupied  as  the  house,  home,  or  residence  of  five  (5)  or  more  families, 
hving  independently  of  one  another,  and  doing  their  cookingupontiie  premises,  or  by 
more  than  three  (3)  families  on  a  floor,  so  living  and  cooking,  but  having  a  common 
right  in  the  halls,  stairways,  yards,  water-closets,  or  privies,  or  some  of  them. 

"A  lodging  house  within  the  meaning  of  this  ordinance  shall  be  held  to  include 
any  house  or  building;,  or  portion  thereof,  in  which  ]>ersons  are  regularly  harbored, 
or  received  or  lodged  tor  a  single  night,  or  for  less  than  one  week  at  a  time,  or  any 
part  of  which  is  let  for  any  person  to  sleep  in  for  any  term  less  than  one  week. 

"Seo.  3.  A  permit  in  writing  from  the  board  of  health  sliall  be  required  for  ail 
tenement  and  lodging  houses  in  tbe  city  of  Manila,  which  permit  shall  specify  the 
number  of  persons  permitted  to  lodge  or  dwell  in  said  tenement  or  lodging  house,  and 
shall,  moreover^  always  bedisplayed  in  aconspicuous  position  on  saidpremises;  and 
DO  person  in  said  city  shall  have,  lease,  let,  or  keep  such  tenement  or  lodging  house, 
or  the  apartments  therein,  except  pursuant  to  Uie  terms  and  conditions  of  said 
permit. 

"  Sbc.  4.  No  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  any  tenement  or  lodging  house,  or  part 
thereof,  in  the  city  of  Manila,  shall  let,  lease,  rent,  or  hire  the  same,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  U>  he  occupied  by  any  person,  or  allow  tlie  same  to  be  occupied  as  a  pla«e 
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for  anyone  to  dwell  or  lodge  in^  except  when  said  teuement  or  lodging  house,  or 
parts  thereof,  are  sufficientlj'  lighted,  ventilated,  drained,  provided  with  water- 
closeta  or  privy  aei^inniodations,  secured  and  protected  against  fire,  and  in  all 
respects  in  a  condition  of  cleanliness  and  wholesomeness;  nor  shall  any  such  person 
let,  lease,  rent,  or  hire  out,  or  allow,  having  the  power  ta  prevent  the  same,  to  be 
used  as  or  (or  a  place  of  sleeping  or  residence,  any  portion  oi  apartment  of  any  tene- 
ment or  lodcinff  house,  whicn  apartment  or  portion  is  not  two  feet  from  the  level  of 
every  part  ot  the  sidewalk  and  curbstone  of  any  adjacent  street,  nor  of  which  the 
floor  is  damp,  by  reason  of  water  from  the  ground,  or  which  is  impregnated  or  per- 
meated by  any  offensive  gas,  smell,  or  exhalation  prejudicial  to  health. 

"Sec.  5.  No  owner,  agent,  orlesseeof  any  tenement  or  lodging  house  in  the  city  of 
Manila  shall  let,  lease,  rent,  or  hire  out  any  room  of  said  tenement  or  lodging  house 
for  the  manufacture,  preserving,  or  sale  of  food,  or  shall  permit  said  manufeicture, 
preserving,  or  sale;  nor  shall  an^  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  any  tenement  or  lodging 
house  permit  a  public  laundry  in  said  tenement  or  lodging  house,  or  any  portion 
thereof,  nor  shall  any  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  any  tenement  or  lodging  house  per- 
mit any  portion  of  the  same  to  oe  used  as  a  stable. 

"Sec.  H.  No  person  in  the  city  of  Manila,  having  the  right  or  power  to  prevent  the 
same,  shall  knowingly  cause  or  permit  any  person  to  sleep  in  any  cellar,  or  in  any 
bathroom,  or  in  any  room  where  there  is  a  water-closet,  or  in  any  place  dangerouso'r 
detrimental  to  life  or  health  by  reason  of  a  want  of  ventilation  ot  drainage,  or  by 
reaaonof  the  presence  of  any  poisonous,  noxious,  or  offensive  substance,  or  otherwise. 

' '  Sec.  7.  No  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  any  tenement  or  lodging  house  in  the  city  of 
Manila  shall  cause  or  allow  the  same  to  be  so  crowded,  or  cause  or  allow  so  great  a 
number  of  persons  to  dwell,  be,  or  sleep  in  any  such  house,  or  any  portion  thereof,  as 
thereby  to  cause  any  danger  or  detriment  to  fife  or  health. 

' '  Sec.  8.  No  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of  any  tenement  or  lodging  house  in  the  city  of 
Manila  shall  permit  any  water-closet,  vaul^  privy,  cesspool,  or  other  deposit  for  foul 
or  nosious  matter  to  ventilate  into  any  dwelfing  room,  kitchen,  or  other  place  insaid 
tenement  or  lodging  house  where  any  people  lodge  or  dwell  or  where  cooking  is 

£Eeaolu«ons  ol  the  board  adopled  October  26, 1901.] 

Eesoliied,  That  tlie  board  of  health  direct  the  sanitary  engineer  to  draw  up  plati^ 
and  specifications  for  20  barracks,  1  superintendent's  house,  10  separate  dwellinif^, 
and  1  guardhouse,  together  with  plans  and  specifications  for  all  water  supply,  drain- 
ing, latrines,  pail  system  for  night  soil,  and  all  other  necessary  details  to  allow  the 
hoard  of  health  to  advertise  for  oids  for  a  detention  camp  and  to  leta  contract  for  the 

Resolved,  That  the  superintendent  ot  the  San  Lazaro  Hospital  be  authorized  to 
have  material  purchased  tor  the  manufacture  of  clothes  for  the  leper  inmates,  and 
to  have  same  made  up,  or  to  have  contract  made  for  furnishing  clothes  sufficient  for 
the  present  needs  of  the  inmates,  and  also  to  keep  a  smalt  stock  on  hand. 

Scsolved,  That  the  sanitary  engineer  beauthonzed  to  draw  up  plansand  specifica- 
tions for  additional  hospital  accommodations  of  a  tecnporary  character  at  the  San 
Lazaro  Hospital,  women's  department,  in  view  of  its  overcrowded  condition  at 
present. 

[Resolutions  of  the  board  adopled  October  29, 1901,] 

Itesohied,  That  the  sum  of  $336,  or  as  much  as  necessary,  be  expended  from  the 
money  appropriated  for  miscellaneons  expenses,  suppression  ot  pl^ue,  in  the  anti- 
toxine  expermiental  station,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  of  isolating  the  plague- 
culture  laboratory. 

JUsoked,  That  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  construction  ot  the  plague 
pavilion,  in  place  of  the  present  lent  hospital,  as  submitted  by  the  special  committee 
on  plagne,  he  adopted,  and  that  the  same  lie  advertised  immediately,  and  contract 
awarded  to  lowest  bidder,  reserving  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 

[Kesolutlons  ot  the  board  adopted  October  30, 1901.] 

Eesolved,  That  the  commissioner  ot  public  health  be  authorized  to  advertise  for 
bids  in  three  papers  in  Manila — one  American,  one  Spanish,  and  one  Tagalog — for  the 
construction  of  30  large  buildings,  1  superintendent's  house,  and  10  small  buildings, 
with  the  necesgary  water-closet  and  bathroom  outbuildings,  per  plans  as  submitted 
by  the  city  engineer,  three  of  which  large  buildii^  and  small  houses  to  be  con- 
structed at  once,  the  remaining  large  buildings  and  small  houses  to  be  constructed  at 
Buch  time  as  the  board  ol  health  may  direct. 

Further  resolned.,  That  the  city  engineer  submit  plans  and  specifications  tor  the 
same  immediately. 
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[Eesolutiona  of  the  board  adopted  NoTember  1, 1901.] 

.^,;.„.J,  That  the  following  draft  of  proposed  ordinance,  designating  what  shall 
be  termed  nulisances  injurious  to  health,  be  forwarded  to  liie  municipal  board  tor 
enactinent: 

"An  Ordinanco  lodCBigJiattwhat  shall  be  termed  milEancea  injarioua  to  Eiealtli  in  Uae  dty  o£  Manila. 

"1.  Filth:  Theconfentaof  water-closets, vaults, privies, drj^-earth  closets,  cesspools, 
oftai,  garbage,  foul  water,  dye  water,  refuse  from  manufactories,  ordure,  urine,  stable 
manure,  carrion,  decayed  animal  or  v^etabie  matter,  or  other  substances  detrimental 
to  health,  dropped,  thrown,  placed,  or  allowed  to  remain  in  or  upon  any  street,  ave- 
nue, alley,  sidewalk,  gutter,  public  reservation,  oi>en  lot,  the  bank  of  any  esfero, 
stream,  river,  or  other  waterway,  or  permitted  or  suffered  to  remain  in  any  drain, 
sewer,  or  elsewhere  opposite  to  or  within  the  neighborhood  of  any  dwellii^  house, 
or  accumulation  of  any  filthy  or  offensive  substance  within  any  premises  to  the 
annoj'ance  of  ttie  inhabitants  or  passengers  in  the  city  of  Manila,  are  hereby  declared 
nuisances  injurious  to  public  health. 

"2.  Carrying  or  transporting  of  bones,  hides,  fish,  garbage,  offal,  or  other  animal 
or  vegetable  substance  in  decomposing  or  offensive  condition  in  any  other  than  cov- 
ered and  inclosed  vehicles,  throueh  any  street,  avenue,  alley,  or  public  place,  or  in 
any  casco,  banca,  barge,  or  other  ooat,  not  covered  or  inclosed,  through  any  estero, 
stream,  river,  or  other  waterway  within  the  city  of  Manila,  is  hereby  declared  a  nui- 
sance iniurions  to  health. 

"3.  Manure  accumulated  in  great  quanlitieB;  manure,  ordure,  or  garbage  piled  or 
deposited  within  300  feet  of  any  place  of  worship,  of  any  dwelling,  or  unloaded  along 
the  line  of  any  railroad,  estero,  stream,  river,  or  other  waterway,  or  in  any  street  or 
public  way;  cars,  flats,  or  cascoes.  bancaa,  ba^es,  or  other  boats  loaded  with  manure 
or  other  offensive  material  remaining  or  stopping  along  the  Hne  of  any  railroad, 
street,  or  highway,  or  in  any  stream,  estero,  river,  or  other  waterway  in  the  city  of 
Manila,  is  hereby  declared  a  nuisance  injurions  to  health. 

"4.  Filling,  leveling,  or  raising  of  the  surface  of  any  ground  orlot  within  the  city  of 
Manila  with  animal  or  vegetable  substancw,  filth  gathered  in  cleanii^  yards  or  streets, 
or  waste  material  from  mills  or  factories,  or  the  removal  of  the  surface  of  any  ground 
or  lot  within  said  city  filled  with  such  offensive  matter  or  substance  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  noisome  odors  or  noxious  gases  to  arise,  without  proper  per- 
mits from  the  board  of  health,  is  hereby  declared  a  nuisance  injurious  t»  health. 

"5.  Open  lots  or  fields,  unprotectedbyfences,  in  the  city  of  Manila,  into  and  upon 
which  passengers  can  throw  or  dispose  filth,  are  hereby  declared  nuisances  injurious 
to  health, 

"6.  Any  house,  building,  or  land,  whether  tenanfable  or  otherwise,  allowed  to  be 
in  a  filthy  or  unwholesome  stato,  or  overgrown  with  rank  or  noisome  v^etation,  ia 
hereby  declared  a  nuisance  injurious  to  health. 

"7.  Throwing  or  placinj;;  any  defiling  or  poisonous  substance,  decayed  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  or  fllth  into,  or  causing  or  allowing  the  sajne  to  paas  or  enter  into, 
any  spring,  well,  or  river  water  used  by  the  public  for  drinking  or  cooking  purposes, 
or  into  the  water  of  any  ]>ublic  reservoir  or  water  pipe  supplying  said  city,  whereby 
such  water  is  rendered  impure  and  nnwholsome,  is  hereby  declared  a  nuisance 
injurious  to  health. 

','  8.  The  construction  or  the  erection  of  any  shed,  house,  or  other  structure  on  any 
public  or  private  land  within  the  drainage  area  of  any  public  reservoir  or  inlet  for 
any  water  pipe  supplying  the  city  of  Manila  with  water  is  hereby  declared  a  nui- 
sance injunoos  to  health. 

"9.  Any  deposit  of  stagnant  water  or  any  noxious  matter  in  any  public  street, 
road,  gutter,  or  side  channel  of  any  street  or  road,  or  wherever  situated  in  the  city  of 
Manila,  is  hereby  declared  a  nuisance  injurious  to  health. 

"  10.  Swamps  and  low  fields  in  the  dty  of  Manila,  which  are  covered  with  stag- 
nant water  at  all  times,  or  at  any  other  time  than  that  of  floods,  are  hereby  declared 
nuisances  injurious  te  health:  Provided,  Thatnothii^_  in  this  section  shall  apply  to 
rice  and  zacato  paddies  and  other  grounds  under  continuous  cultivation. 

"11.  Keeping,  or  allowing  to  be  kept,  in  the  city  of  Manila,  for  n 
four  hours,  otherwise  than  in  some  proper  receptacle,  so  as  not  to  c( 
to  the  life  or  health  of  any  human  being,  any  dirt,  dung,  bo — 
filth,  or  other  noxious  or  offensive  material  in  any  premises  o 
such  receptacle  to  be  in  a  filthy  or  noxious  state,  or  neglecting  to  ei 
means  to  remove  the  filth  therefrom,  and  to  dense  and  purify  the  si 
declared  a  nuisance  injurious  to  health. 

"12.  Drain  pipes,  soil  pipes,  passages  into  sewers  and  cesspools,  o 
between  any  sewer  and  cesspool,  and  any  ground  or  building  not  o: 
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auffitient  size  to  allow  the  free  and  entire  passage  of  all  material  that  enters  the  same, 
or  not  provided  with  gocMi  and  sufficient  sewer  traps,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
noisome  odors  and  noxious  gases  therefrom,  are  hereby  declared  nuiBancea  injurious 
to  health. 

"13.  All  water-closeta,  privies,  and  vaults  connected  with  any  house,  building,  or 
preroiseB  within  the  city  of  Manila  in  or  upon  which  people  live,  or  where  they 
congregate  or  assemble,  or  where  any  kind  of  business  is  done,  which  are  kept  in  a 
filthy  or  offensive  condition,  or  from  which  noisome  odors  and  noxious  gases  arise, 
and  all  water-closets  located  within  and  being  a  part  of  such  building  or  house,  not 
provided  with  proper  sewer  traps  so  as  to  prevent  the  return  and  escape  of  noxious 
gases  or  offensive  odors  from  any  public  or  private  sewer  connected  tnerewitti,  are 
hereby  declared  nuisances  and  a  menace  to  health. 

"14.  Any  building,  or  part  ot  building,  or  land  in  the  city  of  Manila  not  saffl- 
ciently  provided  wiui  water-closets,  privies,  sinks,  vaults,  or  dry-earth  closets,  as 
determined  by  the  board  of  health  of  said  city,  is  hereby  declared  a  nuisance 
injarious  to  health. 

"  15.  Fecal  matter,  not  thoroughly  deodorized  and  disinfected,  remainine  in 
privies,  vaults,  or  sinks,  in  the  city  of  Manila  is  hereby  dedared  a  nuisance  injuri- 
ous to  health. 

"16.  The  system  ot  transporting  night  soil,  the  contents  of  water-closets,  privies, 
privy  boxes,  vaults,  sinks,  cesspools,  and  dry-earth  closets  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  ot  Manila,  by  open  barrels  or  other  cont^ners  not  air  tight,  through  the  streeta, 
avenues,  pnblii'  places,  esteros,  streams,  rivers,  or  other  waterways  within  said  city 
is  hereby  declared  a  nuisance  injurious  to  health. 

"  17,  Any  huts  or  sheds,  whether  used  as  dwellings  or  as  stables,  or  for  any  other 
purposes,   which  are,   by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  said  huts  or  sheds  are 
crowded  leather,  or  by  the  want  of  drainage  and  impracticability  ot  sea 
dangerous  to  the  life  or  health  of  any  human  being,  are  hereby  declared  e 
injurious  to  health. 

"18.  Any  factory  or  workshop  which  (I)  is  not  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free 
fivDm  ofteJisive  smells  arisii^  from  any  drwn,  water-closet,  privy,  sink,  dr^-earth 
closet,  urinal,  or  other  place  tor  the  depositing  or  collecting  of  night  soil,  urine,  or 
other  offensive  or  noxious  substances;  (2)  is  so  overcrowded  while  work  is  carried 
on  as  to  be  injurious  or  dangerous  to  those  employed  therein,  is  hereby  declared  a 
nuisance  injurious  to  health. 

"19.  Anycemetery  or  place  of  burial  within  the  city  of  Manila,  so  sitaated  or  con- 
ducted as  to  be  a  menace  to  the  lite  or  health  of  any  human  being,  is  hereby  declared 
a,  nuisance  injurious  to  health. 

"20.  Filthy  and  unwholesome  stables,  sheds,  pens,  yards,  or  other  places  where 
carabaos,  cows,  horses,  mules,  or  other  animals  are  kept,  within  the  city  ot  Manila, 
are  hereby  declared  nuisances  injurious  to  health. 

"21.  Any  animal  affected  with  glanders  or  other  conti^ous  or  pestilential  disease, 
kept  or  remaining  iu  any  stable,  shed,  pen,  or  other  place,  within  the  city  of  Manila, 
ia  hereby  declared  a  nuisance  injurious  to  health:  Provided,  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  held  to  prevent  the  keeping  or  holding  of  such  animal  suffering  from  glan- 
ders, or  other  contagious  or  pestilential  disease,  in  a  properly  constructed,  isolated 
stable,  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  health  ot  said  city. 

"22.  Obeying  the  calls  of  nature,  or  permitting  any  child  under  12  years  of  age  in 
care  or  custody,  to  obey  the  calls  of  nature  on  any  way,  or  in  any  public  park,  street, 
alley,  doorway,  or  other  places  not  a  public  or  private  urinal,  water-closet,  cesspool, 
sink,  dry-earth  closet,  or  privy,  is  hereby  declared  a  nuisance  injurious  to  health. 

"23.  Undressed  dead  animals  being  or  lying  in  any  part  ot  the  cityot  Manila,  viz, 
any  horse,  mule,  carabao,  cow,  goatj  sheep,  dog,  swine,  or  any  other  animal,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  nuisance  and  injurious  to  nealth." 

Resolved,  That  the  commissioner  of  puhUc  health  c  mmunicate  with  the  Secretary 
ot  the  Interior  in  regard  to  the  immediate  examination  of  the  island  of  Cagayan  de 
Jolo  concerning  its  water  supply  and  suitability  as  a  leprosy  colony,  and  also  for 
malting  arrangements  to  remove  the  inhabitants  to  some  other  island. 

(Resolution  ol  the  bDard  adopled  November  S,  1901.] 

Resolved,  That  every  prostitute  in  the  citv  of  Manila  shall  be  required  to  submit 
to  a  weekly  examination,  and  ottener  when  deemed  necessary,  by  a  medical  inspector 
of  the  board  ot  health,  and  when  found  suffering  from  a  contagious  venereal  disease 
shall  be  sent  to  the  women's  department  of  San  Lazaro  Hospital  tor  treatment,  and 
shall  remain  there  until  pronounced  free  from  contiwion  by  the  hospital  physicianr 
Provided,  That  in  place  of  being  sent  to  San  Lazaro  Hospital  for  such  treatment,  any 
prostitute  found  sutferii^  from  a  contE^ous  venereal  disease  may,  at  her  own  discre- 
tion, secure  private  treatment  from  a  r^stered  physician  in  some  other  hospital  or 
residence  apart  from  her  place  of  vocation  and  KHlinfactory  to  the  board  of  health. 
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and  remain  during  such  treatment  under  the  observation  of,  and  subject  to  the  ordera 
of,  tlie  medical  iniipeetor  nt  the  board  of  health. 

"Hereafter  no  prostitute  shall  be  sent  to  the  women's  department  of  San  Lazaro 
Hospital  or  requiicd  to  Beiure  private  treatment  for  a  gonorrheal  infection  until  a 
microscopical  examination  and  the  presence  of  gonococci  established." 

[Resolution  of  tlie  board  adopted  Novembec  6, 1901,] 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  Ordinance  No.  1,  as  promu^ated  by  General  Ordera  No. 
16,  headquarterH  provost-marabal-general,  Manila,  P.  L,  dated  April  6,  as  amended, 
be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  municipal  board  for  enactment  as  a  city  ordinance, 
and  to  provide  penalty  for  violation  of  the  eame. 

[iWaoluSons  of  the  board  adopted  Novcmlicr  8, 1901,] 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $135  in  tbe  currency  of  the  United  States  be  appropri- 
ated from  the  funds  set  aside  for  rinderpest,  pl^ue,  and  cat<;hing  of  rats,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  shed  in  which  to  arrange  the  work  of  preparii^  rat  poison. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  Ordina,ncea  Noa.  2  and  3,  promulgated  in  General  Orders, 
No.  20,  hradquarters  provosf^marshal-general,  Manila,  dated  May  2,  1901,  and  Ordi- 
nance No.  14,  promulgated  in  General  Orders,  No.  38,  same  authority,  dated  July 
15,  1901,  in  English  and  Spanish,  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  municipal  board, 
amended  by  the  Iward  of  health  November  8,  for  enactment  as  city  ordinances,  and 
penalty  provided  for  violation  of  same. 

[Rj»alutioiis  of  the  board  adopted  NoTember  16, 1901.] 

Whereas  it  is  believed  by  the  board  of  health  that  every  nipa  house  within  the 
plague  zone  of  the  city  of  Manila,  defined  by  the  provost-marahal-generai  as  the 
strong-material  district,  which  has  not  been  provided  with  a  proper  cement,  tile,  or 
stone  floor,  or  floor  of  other  hard  material,  and  which  is  located  leas  than  3  meters 
from  any  neighborir^  house,  is  a  menace  to  the  public  health:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  owner  of  such  houses  shall  l^e  reijuired  to  provide  a  proper  tile, 
cement,  or  stone  floor,  or  floor  of  other  hard  materia!,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board 
of  health,  or  place  a  wooden  or  bamboo  floor  within  said  building  4  feet  or  more 
above  the  groimd,  and  to  leave  the  space  beneath  it  clean  and  open;  and  also,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  city  engineer  be  authorized  to  have  all  nipa  bnildines  in  the 
above-mentioned  district  ao  arranged  that  a  space  of  3  meters  or  more  shall  h«  left 
between  each  building  and  ne^bboring  house  or  houses:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  munici- 
pal board  for  enforcement  as  an  ordinance,  and  to  provide  penalties  tor  its  enforcement. 
[KeaolulionB  of  the  board  adopted  NovBinbor  18, 1901.] 

Re3olved,  That  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  health  that  all  vaults  or  deposits,  insan-  ■ 
itary  cesspools,  insanitar;;'  sewers,  foul  and  filthy  water  or  earth  cloaets  in  the  city  of 
Manila  be  closed  or  repaired  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  health,  and  the  pail 
conservancy  system  be  installed  as  soon  as  possible  in  all  places  where  such  vaults, 
insanitary  ces8]>oolfl,  sewers,  etc.,  have  been  closed  or  where  it  is  otherwise 
necessary; 

And  it  is  recommended  to  the  municipal  board  that  (he  city  pay  for  the  cost  of 
inatalling  the  entire  plMit  and  that  the  property  owners  or  their  agents  be  required 
to  reimburse  the  city  for  the  cost  of  the  pails,  commodes,  and  other  appliances  on 
their  respective  property  as  well  as  for  the  cost  of  removal  of  the  night  soil  to  the 
wharf  from  their  houses  or  premises;  the  cost  of  the  pails,  cjammodes,  and  other 
appliances  on  the  property,  together  with  the  cost  of  removal  of  the  night  soil,  to  be 
made  a  lien  against  the  property  until  paid  tor,  the  coat  of  all  other  property  and 
material  necessary  for  the  operation  of  tne  system  and  the  removal  of  the  night  soil 
from  the  wharf  to  the  sea  to  be  home  by  the  city:  Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  with  recommendation  covering  the  cost  of 
the  installation  of  the  pail  aystem  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  municipal  board 
for  enactment  as  a  city  ordinance,  and  authorizing  the  board  of  health  to  prescribe 
Buch  rules  and  regulations,  approved  by  the  municipal  board,  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  fixing  penalties  for  its  violation,  and  placing  the 
actual  work  under  the  direct  management  of  the  board  of  health, 

[Resolution  of  the  board  adopted  Kovember  22, 1901.] 

ReKlved,  That  the  San  Sebastian  esfero  in  its  present  condition  is  a  menace  t<  the 
'  public  health  and  should  either  be  filled  or  completed  at  once,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  municipal  councdi. 
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[Resolutions  of  tlit  board  adopted  November  2fi,  1901.] 

Whereas  the  trade  of  harboring,  when  carried  on  without  proper  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions, may  result  in  the  spread  of  certain  infectious  and  parasitical  diseases,  such 
as  sycosis,  nufcworm,  favus,  impetigo  contagiosa,  acne,  lupus,  pustular  diseases, 
ginorrhe^  ophthalnia,  syphilfe,  and  hence  become  ft  menace  to  the  public  health: 

Resolved,  That  after  the  enactment  of  this  ordinance  no  person  will  be  licensed  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  barbering  or  hair  dreeeinc  in  the  city  of  Manila  who  has  not 
passed  an  examination  in  antiaeptjc  barbering  or  hair  dressing  before  a  board  of  one 
or  more  examiners  convened  by  the  commissioner  of  public  healtJi.  All  persons 
pasaii^  such  required  examination  shall  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  qualification 
by  the  commissioner  of  public  health.  The  fee  of  this  examination  shall  be  $1, 
United  States  currency. 

Hereafter,  all  persons  engased  in  the  trade  of  barbering  or  hair  dressing  in  the  city 
of  Manila  shall  comply  with  the  following  rules,  which  must  be  posted  in  a  conspic- 
uous place  in  their  respective  places  of  business. 

Firet.  While  actively  CMaged  in  the  various  operations  of  their  trade  all  barbers 
shall  wear  a  clean  coat  or  shirt  made  of  whitewash  material,  with  short  sleeves,  over 
which  shall  be  worn  clean  oversleeves  of  the  same  material,  and  shall,  before  oper- 
ating on  any  person,  thorot^hly  scrub  and  wash  the  hands,  keeping  the  finger  nails 
cut  short  and  well  trimmed. 

Second.  Every  person  engaged  in  the  trade  of  barbering  shall  thoroughly  cleanse 
and  disinfect  each  razor,  comb,  pair  of  scissors,  or  clippers  before  use.  A  fresh  and 
clean  towel,  or  towels,  shall  likewise  be  furnished  each  customer. 

Third.  Allpersonsei^i^edinthetradeof  barbering  in  the  city  of  Manila  shall  make 
ample  provisions  in  their  respective  places  of  business  for  boiling  and  keeping  on  hand 
hot  water  and  a  sufficient  number  of  clean  towels  for  the  use  of  their  customers. 

Fourth.  Public  shaving  cups  and  brushes  must  be  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water 
each  time  before  use.  Powder  must  be  applied  by  means  of  a  clean  towel,  the  use  of 
the  puff  ball  being  prohibited. 

Fifth.  The  same  piece  of  alam,  camphor,  etc.,  employed  tor  arresting  bleeding,  shall 
not  he  used  a  second  time. 

Sixth.  Ample  provision  shall  be  made  in  each  barber  shop  tor  the  boiling  and 
keeping  on  hand  of  hot  water. 

Tne  use  of  public  hair  brushes  is  discouraged  by  the  board  of  health,  although  not 
prohibited,  as  they  are  a  medium  of  conveying  parasitical  and  fungus  diseases.    Ee 


Whereas  the  common  practice  by  the  Chinese  and  others  of  cleaning  the  ears  and 
scraping  the  eyelids  with  instruments  whicli  have  not  been  made  aseptic  after  use 
*iu  each  instance  is  conducive  to  the  spread  of  fungus  and  parasitical  diseases  and  a 
menace  to  public  health,  such  practice  is  hereby  declared  a  public  nuisance:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  municipal  board  of  the  city  of  Manila  be  requested  to  prohibit 
the  continuance  of  this  practice,  and  that  a  copj;  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
municipal  board  tor  action  and  to  provide  penalties  for  its  violation. 

Resolved,  That  the  occupants  of  houses  on  Carvajal  street,  which  houses  have  pre- 
viously been  announced  as  a  menace  to  the  public  health,  be  required  to  vacate  their 
premises  at  the  earliest  poeaible  moment  compatible  with  law  in  order  that  these 
houses  may  be  placed  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  declaration  be  sent  to  the  municipal  board  for  action 
and  enforcement. 

Resolved,  That  ordinance  No.  6,  relating  to  diseased  animals,  as  promulgated  in 
G.  0.  No.  23,  headquarters  provost-marahaJ-geneTal,  Manila,  P.  I.,  dated  June  7, 1901, 
be  forwarded  to  the  municipal  board  for  enactment  as  a  city  ordinance,  as  amended 
in  section  2  by  striking  out  the  words  "physician  or  surgeon"  and  "and  every  per- 
son owning  or  having  animals  in  his  care,"  and  in  section  6  by  striking  out  the 
words  "approved  by  the  provost-marstial-general "  and  substitnting  the  words 
"rules  and  regulations"  for  the  word  "instructions,"  and  to  provide  penalty  tor  the 
violation  of  the  same. 

This  ordinance  will  be  found  in  Exhibit  0. 

[KesolnUona  of  the  board  adopted  Decemlier  3, 1901.] 

Whereas  the  following  houBes  in  which  cases  of  plague  have  been  found  or  in 
B'hich  rats  affected  with  plague  have  been  caught  are  foci  of  bubonic  plague  and 
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capable  of  Bpreading  this  disease  in  the  community,  and  are  therefore  a  menace  to 
the  public  health,  they  are  hereby  declared  nuisances:  Be  it  therefore 

Sesolved,  That  the  owners  or  agents  of  said  houses  or  premises  are  hereby  directed 
to  atate  such  nuisances,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  board  of  health, 
by  removing  all  wooden  floors  in  the  basements,  cellars,  or  storerooms,  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  concrete  or  other  hard  material,  such  as  stone,  tile,  brick,  etc, ;  to 
remove  partitions  and  other  parts  of  the  structure  which  toay  be  recommended  by 
the  board  of  health;  and  to  remodel  and  place  these  buildingB  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion satisfactory  to  the  board  of  health  and  as  nearly  rat  proof  as  possible;  to  apply 
Eaintorwhitewash  wherever  directed;  and  that  said  houses  in  which  cases  of  plague 
ave  been  found  or  rats  affected  with  thi=i  disease  shall  be  immediately  vacated 
within  fifteen  days  of  the  time  of  serving  legal  notice  to  vacate  said  premises,  and 
remain  vacated  until  the  board  of  healm  i-sues  a  certificate  certifying  that  said 
buildings  have  been  repaired  accordii^  to  the  directions  of  the  board  aud  are  safe 
for  reoccupancy.    Be  it  further 

Eemlvea,  That  if,  after  a  thorough  exammation,  it  has  been  found  that  any  build- 
ing declared  a  nuisance  within  the  meaning  of  this  resolution,  on  account  of^plague, 
can  not  be  repaired  and  placed  in  a  satisfacton'  sanitary  conditioD,  and  at  the  same 
time  fit  for  hjiman  habitation  or  for  purposes  oi  legitimate  business,  that  such  build- 
iMbe  torn  down.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  that  the  owners,  agents,  or  occupants,  or  any  of  them, 

done  t, 

against  such  delinquent  property  owners  o: 

by  the  city.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  tliis  resolution  be  immediately  submitted  to  the  municipal 
board  of  the  city  of  Manila,  recommending  that  an  ordinance  be  enacted  providii^ 
for  its  enforcement. 

Whereas  all  of  the  ruins  of  buildings,  churches,  warehouses,  etc.,  in  the  city  of 
Manila  are  rendezvous  for  rodents  infected  with  bubonic  plague,  places  for  the  col- 
lection of  filth  and  dirt,  and  sites  tor  the  habitation  of  people  of  the  poorest  classes, 
which  result  in  the  spread  and  propagation  of  tuberculosis,  catarrhai  and  other  dis- 
eases, are  a  menace  to  lie  public  health,  and  are  hereby  declared  a  nuisance:  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  municipal  board  he  requested  to  cause  all  such  ruina  in  the  city 
of  Manila  to  be  pulled  down  and  removed  at  once,  the  debris  hauled  away,  and  the 
grounds  occupied  by  such  ruins  to  be  cleaned  and  opened  to  sunlight;  and  bo  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  in  case  the  owners  or  agents  refuse  to  perform  this  work  or  are 
unable  to  do  so,  that  it  be  done  at  the  cost  of  the  m  unicipality,  and  that  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  the  city  he  authorized  to  institute  proceodings  against  the  owners 
or  agents  of  the  lots  for  the  recovery  of  the  money  thus  expended.    Be  it  further 

Re3(Aved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  municipal  hoard  for 
action  and  enforcement. 

Whereas' the  houses  and  premises  No.  311  Calle  Jolo  (owner,  Mr.  Tuason)  and 
Nos.  84-92  Calle  Ylaya  (owner,  Mr.  D.  Gutierrez),  on  account  of  their  extremely 
unsanitary  condition,  are  unfit  for  human  habitation  and  declared  a  menace  to  the 
public  health  and  a  nuisance  to  the  city  of  Manila:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  owners  or  agents  be  required  to  place  these  buildings  and 
premises  in  a  proper  saaittwy  condition  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of  health,  and 
that  the  houses  be  closed  to  occupancy  until  these  alterations,  repairs,  and  changes 
have  been  made.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  municipal  board  of 
the  city  of  Manila  for  action  and  enforcement. 

[HesolutloDs  o!  the  board  aflopted  Dooember  7. 1901.) 

Resolved,  That  the  resolution  made  on  November  5  permitting  women  of  the  town 
who  are  suHering  from  venereal  disease  to  be  treated  in  private  hospitals  or  by 
private  physicians  be  withdrawn,  and  that  they  all  be  required  to  be  sent  to  the  San 
Lazaro  Hoamtal  until  they  are  free  from  such  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 

Resolved,  That  the  commissioner  of  public  health  is  authorized  to  receive  at  once 
bids  for  the  manufacture  of  p^ls,  commodes,  and  middens  for  the  installation  of  the 
pail  system. 

Resolved,  That  the  collector  of  customs  for  the  Philippine  Archipelago  be  requested 
to  interdict  trade  of  these  commodities  between  these  islands  and  Manila  or  between 
each  other  for  the  present  and  until  otherwise  instructed  by  the  board  of  health, 
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and  also  request  that  no  carabao  or  cattle  that  are  suffering  from  rinderpest,  or  that 
are  taken  £roiii  )iere  aHected  with  this  disease,  be  permitted  to  be  sbipped  from  thee© 
islands. 

Hesolved,  That  the  resolution  made  on  November  5  permitting  any  woman  living 
in  illicit  cohabitation  or  prostitutes  who  are  suffering  from  venereal  diseases  to  be 
treated  in  private  hospitals  or  by  private  phyaiciana  be  withdrawn,  and  that  all  be 
required  to  be  sent  to  the  San  I^zaro  Hospital  until  they  are  tree  from  sacb  con- 
tagious or  infections  diseases. 

Whereas  unscrupulous  persona  engaged  in  the  business  of  procuring  youi^ 
women  for  purposes  of  prostitution  are  enticing  girls  of  12,  13,  or  14  years  of  age; 

Whereas  such  a  practice  is  a  menace  to  the  public  health;  Be  it 

Unsolved,  That  the  proprietor  of  any  house  of  prostitution  in  the  city  of  Manila 
shall  not,  under  any  circumstances,  take  into  said  nouse  for  the  purpose  of  prostitu- 
tion any  girl  under  15  years  of  age.     Be  it  further 

JUsoked,  That  every  proatitot*  desiring  to  relinquish  her  vocation  shall  be  placed 
under  i^orous  observation  for  a  period  of  six  months,  and  if  during  such  time  she 
lives  a  worthy  life,  her  name  shall  be  dropped  from  Uie  roll  of  prostitutes.  Those 
relapsing  who  have  once  relinquished  the  vocation  will  be  obligwi  to  suffer  a  longer 
oteervation,  as  the  board  of  health  may  direct,  should  they  again  desire  to  give  it 
up.    Be  it  further 

Beiohed,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  t)ie  municipal  board  and 
to  the  chief  of  police. 

[Resolutions  of  the  bonrd  adopted  December  24, 19D1.] 

Whereas  it  has  been  found  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  public  health  and  for 
the  proper  disposition  of  unknown  and  pauper  dead,  to  establish  a  morgue  in  the 
city  of  Manila.  Therefore,  be  it 

kesolved,  That  the  sanitary  engineer  of  the  board  of  health  be  directed  to  submit 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  same  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Whereas  the  board  of  health  of  Manila  is  greatly  hampered  in  its  work  of  render- 
ing sanitary  crowded,  coi^:ested,  and  plague-infected  districts  of  Manila  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  no  suitable  houses  in  which  to  place  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  are 
avMlable:  Be  it 

Remlved,  That  the  government  architect  and  the  sanitary  engineer  of  the  board  of 
health  be  requested  to  draw  up  plans  and  specifications  for  suitable  tenement  houses 
to  be  constructed  in  or  near  the  city  ot  Manila,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  of  the 
board  of  health,  of  which  the  commissioner  shall  be  one,  be  appointed  to  dedde 
upon  a  suitable  location  for  such  tenement  houses  and  report  to  the  board. 

IResolution  of  the  board  adopted  December  30,  J901,) 

Besnlved,  That  a  copy  of  ordinance  No.  8,  promuleated  in  General  Orders,  No.  25, 
headquarters  provost-marshal -general,  Manila,  dated  June  12,  1901,  as  amended  by 
the  board  of  health,  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  municipal  board  for  enactment 
as  a  dty  ordinance. 

This  ordinance  will  be  found  in  Appendix  O. 

[ResoIulionB  ot  tie  board  adopted  January  21, 1902.} 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  January  17,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  plans  and  specifications  for  conservancy  pails,  as  modified  from 
the  original  design,  be  approved  and  the  same  be  advertised  for  bids  in  Manila,  or 
any  omer  locality  or  localities  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  each  competitive  bidder  submit  a  sample  of  the  pail  which  he  pro- 
poses to  make  previous  to  the  acceptance  of  any  bid,  and  if  such  pail  be  found,  in 
the  judgment  o£  the  board  of  health,  to  be  superior  in  design,  material,  and  price  lo 
any  pr(»uced  in  exact  accordance  with  the  specifications,  the  board  of  health  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  accept  a  bid  on  such  sample  pail,  which  shall  then  take  the  place  of 
said  plans  and  specifications.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  repreeenlative  of  the  board  of  health  for  the  Philippine  Islands 
advertise  for  bids  on  the  said  pails  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  said  advertisement 
appears  in  Manila;  that  he  obtain  samples  of  the  pails  submitted  for  accejifance  and 
bring  the  same  to  Manila;  all  bids  to  be  simultaneously  opened  in  Manila.  Be  it 
further 
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Resolved,  That  the  period  of  time  which  must  elapse  between  the  advcrtiseraent 
lor  bids  and  the  opening  of  the  same  may  be  extended  hy  the  board  of  health  forthe 
Philippine  Islands  at  it«  distretion.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  all  bids  be  opened  by  the  commissioner  of  public  health,  who  shall 
then  submit  the  details  to  the  committee  on  plftne  and  management  of  the  pail  sys- 
tem for  the  disposition  of  night  soil,  city  of  Manila,  who  shall  esamine  the  same  and 
report  to  the  board  of  health  for  the  Philippine  Islands  for  final  action.     Be  it  further 

itemlved.  That  a  copj;  of  this  resoluUon,  also  copy  of  the  resolution  of  January  17, 
be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

[Besolutlon  of  the  board  adopted  Jonuar]'  28, 1902.] 

Retolvtd,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  on  plan  and  management  of  the  pail 
system  for  the  disposal  of  night  soil,  city  of  Manila,  submitting  specifications  for 
wooden  buckets  to  oe  nsed  in  the  pail  system,  be  approved  and  adopted. 

This  report  contains  the  following  specifications  for  the  construction  of  the  pails, 
which  are  adopted: 

"  Spt(Afieati(»a  for  the  wooden  buckets  to  be  used  m  the  paU  Bj/stem  of  eanUation. 

"This  contract  is  for  the  furnishing  of  all  the  materials  and  the  construction  com- 
plete of  12,000  pine  buckets  of  the  following  dimensions:  Diameter  of  bucket  inside 
at  top,  15  inches;  diameter  ot  bucket  inside  at  bottom,  13  inches;  depth  of  bucket 
inside,  17  inches;  capacity  of  bucket,  l.B  cubic  feet. 

"No  dimensions  on  the'drawings  are  to  be  scaled.  Only  dimensions  given  in 
figures  are  to  be  used. 

"1.  All  lumber  shall  be  of  the  best  quality,  well  seasoned,  free  from  checks,  cracks, 
ephts,  or  knots,  and  shall  be  sound  throughout. 

"2.  All  ironwork  shall  he  true  to  dimensions,  and  the  joints  shall  work  freely- 

"3.  Al!  workmanship  shall  be  of  the  best,  and  shall  confirm  strictly  to  the  dimen- 

"4.  The  hoops  shall  each  be  made  of  one  piece  of  galvanized  iron,  IJ  inches  wide 
by  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick.  There  shaU  be  four  to  each  bucket.  Each  hoop 
shall  have  a  lap  of  4  inches,  and  be  fastened  with  2  rivets. 

"  5.  The  cover  shall  be  made  ot  two  thicknesses  of  three-fourths-inch  plank  with 
the  grains  run  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  top  layer  shall  be  16i  inches  in 
diameter  and  the  bottom  layer  shall  be  14f  inches  in  diameter.  The  slotted  one- 
fourth-inch  wroughtrtron  strip  shall  be  countersunk  to  flush  surface  wiUi  liie  top. 
The  screws  holding  this  to  the  cover  shall  be  countersunk  into  the  iron.  Surround- 
ing the  lower  layer  and  attached  to  the  upper  layer  shall  be  a  rubber  gasket  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick  and  five-eighths  of  an  mch  wide.  Each  layer  of  this  cover  shall  be 
made  ot  one  piece  of  board  or  of  two  pieces  toneued  and  grooved  to  fit  The  top  layer 
shall  be  fastened  to  the  bottom  layer  by  12  If  inches  long  galvanized  screws  placed 
on  the  circumference  of  a  13-inch  diameter  circle.  Previous  to  fastening  with  the 
screws  the  two  layers  shall  be  glued  together  with  a  suitable  waterproof  glue. 

"6.  The  staves  shall  befive-eighthsof  an  inch  thick  and  shall  befitted  to  the  right 
dimensions  before  the  bucket  is  finally  set  up. 

"  7.  The  bottom  shall  be  1  inch  thick. 

"  8.  When  completed,  and  with  the  cover  screwed  on,  each  bucket  shall  be  abso- 
lutely water-tight  before  painting. 

"9.  The  entire  interior  of  the  bucket,  including  the  cover,  shall  be  thoroughly 
coated  with  pitch  paint. 

"  10.  The  work  shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector,  whose 
decisions  shall  be  final. 

"  11.  The  buckets  shall  be  furnished  on  the  dates  and  in  the  quantities  herewith 
given,  vis,  600  buckets  on  March  22,  1902:  500  buckets  on  April  15,  1902;  2,000 
buckets  on-  May  15,  1902;  2,000  buckets  on  June  6,  1902;  7,000  buckeia  on  July  15. 
1902." 

[Resoliitioiia  oi  the  (ward  adopted  February  II,  1902.) 

Resolved,  That  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  board  be  directed  to  purchase  at  once 
7  suitable  American  horses  and  10  Australian  or  native  cows  for  inocnlation  with 

§lague  serum  and  rinderpest  serum,  respectively,  from  the  moneys  appropriated  for 
le  eradication  of  rinderpest  and  plague.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  commissioner  of  public  health  be  directed  to  request  authoriza- 
tion tor  the  employment  of  one  director  of  the  institute  for  the  preparation  of  prophy- 
lactic serums  and  vawiines,  at  a  salary  of  $1,800  per  year,  for  the  present,  and  one 
assistant,  at  $1,200  per  year,  for  the  present. 
WAB  1902— VOL  10—31 
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Whereas  tvphoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  other  diseases  are  water  borne;  and 

Whereas  the  waters  of  the  moat  and  various  esteros  of  the  city  are  contaminated 
with  the  germs  of  these  diseases, 

Jiesoliied,  That  the  sprinklii^  of  streets  with  water  taken  from  such  sources  is  a 
menace  to  the  public  health  and  a  nuisance  and  should  be  prohibited  in  future  by 
the  city  authorities.    Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  municipal  board  for 
enactment  as  an  ordinance. 

Whereas  rata  and  other  rodents  affected  with,  bubonic  plicae  are  potent  factors  in 
the  spread  and  dissemination  of  that  disease, 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  health  cause  traps  and  ratbane  to  be  placed  by  sani- 
tary inspec:tors  and  official  rat  catchers  on  the  preuiiaes  and  in  various  private  and 
public  buildings  of  the  city  until  bubonic  plague  becomes  eradicated  from  the  city ; 
and  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  municipal  board  for 
enactment  as  an  ordinance 

Whereas  parks  and  recreation  grounds  are  necessary  in  large  cities  for  the  health 
and  contentment  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  order  to  prevent  overcrowding  and 
atmospheric  vitiation, 

Reiolved,  That  the  tract  of  land  extending  from  the  Luneta  on  the  east  and  run- 
nii^  along  the  walled  city  to  the  Pasig  River  on  the  norlii,  thence  to  the  Grovern- 
ment  ice  plant,  and  from  thence  along  the  front  of  tlie  Estado  Mayor  to  military 
hospital  No.  1:  from  thence  east  on  Oalle  Conception  to  the  intersection  of  Calle  San 
Marcelino  witti  Calle  Conception,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea,is  a  suitable  tract  to  be 
forever  reserved  for  park  purposes  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  Manila,  and  that  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  municipal  board  would  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
improvement  of  the  general  health  of  the  city;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  municipal  board  for 
consideration. 

[Resolutions  of  the  board  ftdopWd  March  21,  1902.] 

Whereas  green  vegetables  and  fruits  are  potent  factors  in  the  spread  of  Asiatic 
cholera  and  should  be  prohibited  from  the  public  during  the  existence  of  that  dis- 
ease in  the  city,  tliey  are  hereby  declared  a  menace  to  the  public  health  and  a 


Resolved,  That  all  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  city  of  Manila  be  destroyed  at  once, 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  health,  but  appraised  before  destruction,  and 
that  the  inspection  and  sate  of  all  foods  be  placed  under  the  board  of  health  as  long 
as  the  epidemic  exists  in  the  city.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  municipal  board  tor  enforce- 

Whereas  the  city  of  Manila  ie  threatened  with  Asiatic  cholera  and  in  all  probar 
bility,  by  reason  of  six  cases  resemblin;'  cholera  which  have  already  occurred,  the 
disease  has  already  entered  the  city;  and 

Whereas  cholera  is  a  water-borne  disease. 

Resolved,  That  all  the  wells  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  the  tanks  and  cisterns  are  a 
menace  to  the  public  health,  and  are  hereby  declared  a  nuisani-e'  and  should  be 
closed  from  further  use,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  health,  until  the  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  disease.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  mutiicipal  board  for  action  and 
enforcement. 

[Resolutionn  of  the  board  adopted  March  23, 1902.) 

Readved,  That  a  committee  of  two  be  appointetl  by  the  commissioner  of  public 
health  to  take  charge  of  the  free  water  distnbution  of  the  city  of  Manila  during  tlie 
cliolera  season. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  water  to  the  citizens 
of  Manila  during  the  cholera  season  be  authorized  to  employ  any  number  of  laborers 
or  other  employees  they  may  require,  hire  transportation,  and  to  purchase  the 
neee^ary  l«,rrels,  casks,  or  other  articles  necessary  for  the  distribution  of  water 
without  referring  the  matter  to  the  board  of  health. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  inspection  of 
foods  in  the  city  of  Manila,  and  the  destruction  of  fruits  and  vegela,bles  that  may  be 
necessary,  and  that  the  commissioner  of  public  health  be  authorized  to  appoint  such 
committee. 

Resolved,  That  said  committee  on  inspection  of  foods  in  the  city  of  Manila  be 
authorized  to  appraise  and  destroy  any  vegetables,  foods,  or  truita  in  the  city,  at  once, 
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which  they  deem  neceBsary,  without  referring  the  matter  to  the  board  of  health, 
and  have  authority  to  employ  any  inspectors  or  other  employees,  or  transportation 
that  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out  Ihia  work,  and  to  pay  all  necessary  expenditures, 
taking  the  necessary  receipts  therefor. 

[Reaolutioua  of  tlie  bgord  adopted  Marcli  ^,  1902.] 

Whereaa  cholera  ia  a  water-borne  disease,  and  unboiled  water  la  ft  menace  t«  the 
public  health,  and  is  hereby  declared  a  nuisance. 

Resolved,  That  the  proprietors  of  hotels,  bonding  houses,  saloons,  restaurants, 
cates,  and  other  places  where  foods  and  dnnks  are  sold  to  the  public  be  prohibited 
from  giving  or  selling  any  drinks  containing  water  that  haa  not  been  boiled,  except 
well-known  mineral  waters.    Further 

Setolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  municipal  board  for 
enforcement. 

Whereaa  cholera  has  been  conveyed  by  raw  fruits  and  vegetables  used  as  food,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  toUowii^  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  all  other  fruite  and  vege- 
tables that  are  used  raw,  are  a  menace  to  the  public  health,  and  are  hereby  declared 
a  nuisance:  Pineapples,  chicos,  watermelons,  muskmelons,  apples,  radishes,  lettuce, 
cabbages,  celery,  e^plants,  tomatoes,  peppers,  cucumbers,  green  onions,  turnips, 
water  cresses,  and  sugar  cane;  and  be  it  further 

Mesolved,  That  the  sale  of  such  vegetables  shall  be  prohibited  within  the  city  of 
Manila  during  the  present  ejiidemic  of  cholera,  and  all  at  present  found  on  sale 
within  said  city  shall  be  appraised  and  destroyed,  and  all  brought  into  the  city  after 
March  28,  1902,  shall  be  destroyed  without  appraisement. 

At  this  meeting  the  following  circular  letter  was  approved  for  publication: 
"Owing  to  the  danger  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  m  the  city  of  Manila,  the  follow- 
ing rules  are  to  be  observed  by  all  inhabifanta  Householders  are  warned  to  com- 
municate these  rules  to  all  their  servants  at  once,  and  parents  or  guardiaJis  are 
charged  to  see  that  they  are  observed  bv  children  or  wards  under  their  chaise. 
School-teachers  are  directed  to  communicate  these  rules  to  all  pupils  under  their 

"1.  All  drinking  water,  water  used  for  cleaning  tfleth,waHhing  the  face  and  hands, 
cooking,  and  washing  dishes,  should  be  either  distilled  or  boiled  This  is  imperative, 
because  cholera  ie  a  water-borne  disease.  Any  well-known  botUed  mineral  water 
may  be  used  for  drinking  purposes. 

"2.  All  milk,  if  diluted,  shall  be  diluted  with  boiled  water. 

"3.  Avoid  eating  all  uncooked  vegetables  and  fruits. 

"  4.  Al!  meats  should  be  thoroughly  cooked,  so  as  t«  be  heated  throughout. 

"5.  All  persons  are  especially  chai^d  to  report  any  suspicious  case  of  sickness, 
with  colicky  pains  in  the  Dowels,  to  a  physician  at  once,  both  for  their  own  protec- 
tion and  that  of  the  community. 

"  6.  Disinfect  all  closets  and  vaults  thoroughly  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  chloride 
of  lime,  or  crude  carbolic  acid." 

[EeaolulioQ  ot  the  board  adopted  Match  26, 1902.] 

Whereas  the  district  known  as  the  Farola  Barrio,  of  the  city  of  Manila,  is  at  pres- 
ent time  infected  with  Asiatic  cholera,  and  a  center  ot  infection  for  the  disease,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  menace  to  the  public  health,  and  is  hereby  declared  a  public  nui- 
sance, be  it 

Remlved,  That  the  houses  and  property  in  this  barrio  be  appraised  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  commia^oner  ot  public  health,  and  that  such  houses  and  property 
b«  destroyed  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee  so  appointed. 

[Kesolution  ot  the  board  adopted  Maroli  81, 1902.] 

Whereaa  in  order  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of 
Manila  with  cholera  germs  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  strict  quarantine  on  the  city 
of  Manila,  and  to  guard  carefully  the  Mariquina  Valley,  be  it 

Resolv&i,  That  the  plans  and  suggestions  submitted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
above  purposes,  and  as  given  below,  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  health: 

(hiUine  of  inspeclitm  for  ilte  Mariquina  Valley. 

One  medical  officer  in  chaise  of  the  valley,  to  be  stationed  at  San  Mateo,  with  the 
following  under  him;  One  inspector  at  pumping  station,  with  charge  of  terry  and 
with  a  guard  day  and  night  ot  3  constabulary;  1  medical  inspector  at  Mariquina,  with 
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3  subinspectore,  who  shall  inspect  all  houses,  looking  for  cases  of  diarrhea,  from  the 
pumping  station  to  a  point  halfway  between  Mariquina  and  San  Mateo;  1  medical 
mspector,  with  3  subinspectors  at  San  Mateo,  who  shall  inspect  the  territory  from 
that  point  halfway  between  San  Mateo  and  Mariquina  to  a  point  2  kilometers  above 
San  Mateo;  1  medical  inspector,  with  2  subinspectors,  at  Montalbon,  who  shall  take 
chat^  of  the  territory  b%inning  2  kilometera  above  San  Mateo  and  extending  lo 
the  source  of  water  supply. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  these  inspectors  to  make  a  house-to-house  inspection,  with 
special  reference  to  all  intestinal  diseases,  such  as  diarrhea,  colic,  etc.,  and  to  imme- 
diately diwnfect  same  and  see  that  all  ordera  of  the  military  are  rigidly  complied 
with,  and  that  no  matter  whatsoever  shall  get  into  the  Mariquina  River,  so  far  as  this 
lies  within  their  power. 

[Kesolution  of  the  board  adopted  April  7.  1902.] 

Whereas,  owing  to  the  continual  recurrence  of  Asiatic  cholera  on  the  shipping  of 
the  Pasig  River,  and  thBiii>poesibilit3-of  the  board  of  health  making  thorough  insjie'^ 
tion  whue  such  shipping  is  anchored  there,  it  is  a  menace  to  public  health  and 
iiereby  declared  a  nuisance;  be  it 

Bmolved,  That  all  torchas,  lighters,  cascos,  and  other  small  craft  be  compelled  to 
leave  the  river  at  night,  not  later  than  5  p.  m.  daily,  and  be  not  allowed  to  return 
before  inspection  by  a  duly  authorized  sanitary  officer;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  all  bancas,  launches,  ferries,  and  small  steam  craft,  at  present  quar- 
antined in  the  Pasig  River,  be  compelled  to  remove  out  to  such  anchorage  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  captain  of  the  port  and  there  remain  until  released  from  quaran- 
tine; be  it  furthec 

Reeolved,  That  no  bancas,  lorchas,  ete.,  be  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  the  Pasig 
River  after  5  p.  m, ;  be  it  further 

Rewlved,  That  all  sailing  craft,  not  dischaipng  cargo,  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
river  aifter  dischai^ng  said  cargo,  and  anchor  at  a  spot  designated  by  ttie  captain  of 
the  port. 

[Resolution  of  the  board  ni3optea  April  12, 1902.] 

Whereas  all  houses  constructed  of  light  materials,  by  reason  of  their  construction, 
can  not  be  properly  disinfected  wlien  infected  with  cholera,  they  are  iierebj  de- 
clared a  menace  to  tne  public  health  and  a  nuisance; 

Eeedved,  That  such  structures  shall  be  entirely  or  partially  destroyed,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board  of  health,  but,  before  such  destruction,  shal!  beappraised  by  the 
board  of  health;  further 

Benolned,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  municipal  board  for 
'      "  '  — n  ordinance. 

[Resolution  oi  the  board  adoplM  April  Ij,  1907.) 

18  Asiatic  cholera  is  epidemic  in  Manila,  and  nearly  all  the  cases  of  that  dis- 
ease are  concealed  from  the  beard  of  heallli;  and 

Whereas,  in  order  to  eradicate  the  disease  from  the  eity  it  ia  necessary  that  all 
cases  be  reported  to  the  board  of  health,  in  order  that  radical  measures  may  be  taken 
for  stampiM  out  the  infection; 

Stiolved,  That  all  heads  of  families,  captains,  owners,  or  other  persons  in  charge 
of  vessels,  cascos,  bargee,  lighters,  launches,  or  other  shipping;  princi^wls  of  colleges, 
schools,  et«. ;  persona  in  charge  of  convents,  nunneries,  asylums;  proprietors  of  hotels, 
boarding  houses,  lodrine  houses,  restaurants,  caffe  or  other  places  where  such  dis- 
ease appears,  be  required  to  give  notice  to  the  board  of  health  or  its  agents  by  means 
of  telepnone  era  messenger,  immediately,  whenever  during  the  existence  ol^  cholera 


enactment  as  an  ordinance,  with  a  penalty  affixed  for  it 

(R*solulion  of  the  board  adopted  April  30, 1902.] 

Whereas,  the  land  lying  between  the  CaOes  San  Marcelino  de  Camillas  and  Con- 
eepcion,  now  occupied  by  a  number  of  nipa  shacks,  is  humid  and  unfit  for  human 
haljitatdon,  it  is  hereby  declared  a  menace  to  the  public  health  and  a  nuisance; 

Eetolved,  That  persons  occupying  this  land  be  required  to  move,  and  that  the  land 
be  left  vacant  until  placed  in  a  sanitary  condition;  further 

BesolmljThaX  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  municipal  board  of  the 
city  of  Manila  for  enforcement. 
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[Resohition  ol  the  board  adopted  June  10, 1902.) 

Whereas  death  has  taken  from  our  midst  our  colleague,  Dr.  Franklin  A.  Meacham, 
chief  inspectoT  of  the  board  of  health  for  the  Philippine  lalanda,  who  was  always 
helpful  in  advice  anil  counael,  performing  his  duties  with  untiring  enei^y,  matured 
judgment,  and  unfailing  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals,  sacrificing  healtli  and  life 
u»  a  strenuous  effort  to  prevent  the  calamity  of  a  great  epidemic;  be  it 

Regolved,  That  in  his  death  the  board  of  health  has  suffered  a  most  serious  mis- 
fortune, and  the  individual  members  have  lost  a  comrade  whom  each  cherished  with 
an  affection  which  can  never  fade,  a  man  true  to  his  profession,  true  to  his  high 
mission  of  protecting  the  life  and  health  of  the  community,  true  to  his  friends;  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  heartieit  sympathy  of  the  board  of  health  be  extended  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased  in  its  great  nereavement,  and  that  this  resolution  be  entered 
npon  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  Philippine  Inlands  and  a  copy  thereof 
be  sent  to  the  mother  of  the  deceased. 

[ReaoluHon  ol  the  board  adopted  June  17, 1902.] 

Whereas  the  mortality  of  the  city  of  Manila  is  abnormally  high,  apart  from  the 
extra  deaths  caused  from  cholera;  and 

Whereas  it  is  beheved  that  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  die  from  cholera  and 
are  not  reported  to  the  board  of  health  by  the  attending  physicians;  and 

Whereas  every  house  in  which  a  case  of  cholera  occurs  which  has  not  been  dis- 
infected becomes  a  central  point  of  infection  for  the  spread  of  the  disease,  be  it 

Sesolved,  That  no  certificate  of  death  shall  be  given  for  the  interment  of  any  body 
in  the  city  of  Manila  during  the  existence  of  cholera  until  the  cause  of  death  has 
been  ascertained  by  a  member  of  the  board  of  health,  or  one  of  its  agents;  be  it 
farther 

Resolved,  That  any  physician  in  the  city  of  Manila,  head  of  a  family,  or  other 
responsible  person  who  has  chat^  of  a  case  of  infectious  disease  without  reporting 
the  same  to  the  board  of  health  in  accordance  wiih  city  ordinance  No.  4,  enacted 
December  16,  1901,  and  regulation  No.  2  of  the  board  of  health,  issued  April  10, 
1902,  shall  be  prosecuted;  be  it  further 

Reeolved,  That  every  case  of  cholera  taken  to  the  cholera  hospital  may  be  treated 
at  the  hospital  by  the  family  physician,  if  the  family  so  desire;  provided,  however, 
tiiat  the  physician  complies  witn  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  health 
while  at  the  hospital. 

Whereas  the  posts  on  the  Laguna  de  Bay  are  infected  with  cholera,  and  there  is 
no  proper  surveillance  on  the  passenger  traffic  between  points  in  that  section  and 
Pasig;  and 

Whereas  cases  of  cholera  are  being  brought  into  the  towns  along  the  Paaig  Eiver 
and  into  the  city  of  Manila,  be  it 

Reeohed,  That  all  passenger  traffic  between  Pasig  and  Tagu^  and  points  on  the 
Laguna  de  Bay  be  suspended  for  the  present. 

In  order  to  more  effectually  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  natives  in  reportii^  cases 
of  cholera,  be  it 

Rexolved,  That  I  peso  shall  be  given  to  any  citizen  of  the  city  of  Manila,  not 
employed  by  the  board  of  health,  for  reporting  a  case  to  the  medical  inspector  of  the 
district, 

[Resolutions  ot  the  boiira  udoptcll  Juiis  2S,  1B02.] 

Whereas  mangoes  are  believed  to  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  spread  of  cholera  in 
the  city  of  Manila:  Therefore,  be  it 

R^iolved,  That  the  sale  of  mangoes  be  prohibited  after  Tuesday  night,  June  24, 
1902. 

Whereas  the  provinces  of  Cavite,  Batangas,  Tayabas,  and  Laguna  are  infected 
with  cholera:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  all  passenger  traffic  from  porta  in  these  provinces  to  Manila  be  pro- 
hibited until  further  notice,  excepting  for  such  passengers  as  have  a  certificate  from 
the  medical  officer  of  the  port  from  which  they  sail  that  they  have  been  held  in 
detention  for  Ave  days  previous  to  embarkation.  These  certificates  must  be  pre- 
sented in  Manila.  Crews  of  such  vessels  must  not  communicate  with  the  shore.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  munidpal  health  officer  to  see  that  this  order  is  enforced. 
Any  steamer  carrying  passengers  without  such  certificates,  or  whose  crews  shall  have 
communicated  with  the  shore,  will  be  subject  to  five  days'  quarantine  in  Manila; 
be  it  further 
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Eesdved,  That  all  banca  and  passenger  traffic  between  pueblos  on  the  Bay  ot 
Manila,  in  the  pi'ovince  of  Cavite  and  Manila,  be  absolutely  prohiiiited  until  further 
orders;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  go  into  effect  at  noon  June  25,  1902. 

[Resolution  of  the  board  adopled  July  1,  1902,] 

Whereas  it  is  known  to  the  board  of  health  that  the  detentiona  of  contacts  has  been 
inefiartive  in  Manila,  owing  to  the  iinpoesibility  of  securing  contacts:  Therefore,  be  it 

Rmolved,  That  the  quarantine  of  contacts  be  abandoned,  and  that  hereafter  all  the 
inmates  ot  a  house  in  which  a  case  of  cholera  occurs  be  required  to  submit  to  a  thor- 
ongh  disinfection  of  their  persons  and  of  the  premises. 

Whereas  owing  to  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  people  against  the  cremation  of 
their  dead  and  to  the  occulation  of  cases  which  occur  as  a  result  of  their  procedure; 
Beit 

Resolved,  That  Irora  this  date  the  friends  or  family  of  the  persons  dying  from  cholera 
in  the  city  of  Manila  are  authorized  to  bury  their  dead  in  wooden  coffins,  provided 
they  are  placed  in  graves  7  feet  deep  and  in  lime,  the  interments  be  made  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board  of  healtb  or  one  of  its  agents, 

[Resolutions  of  the  board  adopted  July  8, 1902.] 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  the  waters  in  the  esteros,  Pasig  Eiver,  and  on  the 
shores  contiguous  to  Manila  are  infected  with  the  cholera  bacillus, 

Resolved,  That  the  collection  oi  oysters,  bivalves,  snails,  and  other  molkisks  in 
the^  waters,  and  their  sale  in  the  markets  and  tiendas  of  Manila,  be  prohibited 
during  the  existence  of  cholera, 

IResolQtions  of  the  board  of  health  adopted  July  18, 1902.) 

Whereas  infection  by  cholera  has  spread  to  many  of  the  provinces  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  a  rigid  land  quarantine  between  such  provinces  is  no  longer  necessary. 

Resolved,  That  no  land  quarantine  be  maintained  between  infected  provinces. 

Provincial  boards  of  health  in  nonintected  provinces  may,  if  they  deem  it  neces- 
sary, establish  land  quarantines  twainst  infected  provinces  and  pueblos,  provided 
^ways,  that  such  land  quarantines  De  removed  as  soon  as  the  noninfected  provinces 
become  infected. 

Farther  resolved,  That  traffic  on  the  railroad  be  opened,  without  passes,  from 
Manila  to  Dagupan  and  return. 

Andf-uTlher  resolved.  That  nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  apply  to  the  Mariquina 
Valley. 

Whercaa  misintrepretation  of  the  existing  quarantine  rules  by  provincial  quaran- 
tine officers  has  led  to  a  loss  in  the  shipping  intereefs. 

Resolved,  That  from  this  date  on  all  vessels  clearii^  from  any  infected  port  to  any 
other  infected  port  will  not  be  subject  to  quarantine. 

All  vessels  clearing  from  quarantine  in  clean  porta  will  not  be  subject  to  further 
quarantine,  unless  sickness  appears  on  board,  or  unless  they  touch  at  an  infected  port 

Vessels  from  infected  ports  arrivingat  noninfected  ports  can  receive  and  dischaige 
calces  in  quarantine,  under  the  direction  of  local  quarantine  officers.  Green  vege- 
tables, excepting  potatoes  and  onions,  are  not  to  be  allowed. 

[ReBolution  of  the  board  of  health  adopted  Jul;  22, 1902.] 

Whereas  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  destruction  of  the  Farola  district,  after 
consultation  with  the  board  of  health  and  the  honorable  secretary  of  the  interior, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  further  spread  of  cholera,  destroyed  such  district  after  mak- 
ing a  gross  valuation  of  the  property,  and  not  a  minute  valuation. 

Ther^ore,  be  ii  resolved,  Tnat  the  commissioner  of  public  health  appoint  a  com- 
mit!^ with  power  to  fix  the  valuation  for  purposes  of  reimbursement  by  the  board 
of  health  of  the  property  so  destroyed  in  the  Farola  District,  and  the  value,  for  the 
same  purpose,  of  all  other  property  which  may  be  destroyed  by  order  of  the  board 
of  health  during  the  continuation  of  the  present  epidemic  of  cholera,  within  the  fol- 
lowing restrictions,  to  wit: 

Any  reimbursement  for  houses  shall  be  based  upon  the  valuation  placed  thereon 
by  the  city  assessor  and  collector;  remuneration  for  personal  property  Bhall  be  based 
on  a  valuation  placed  thereon  by  the  committee. 
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The  actual  owners  of  property  bo  destroyed,  provided  they  have  been  and  are  in 
needy  circumstances,  ehali  be  reimbureed  for  such  property  after  such  valuation,  if 
such  owners  present  satisfactory  proof  of  actual  ownership. 

Claims  of  persons  not  in  needy  circumstances  shall  be  valued  as  above  and  referred 
to  the  board  of  health  for  adjustment,  although  when  such  claim  is  manifestly  just 
the  committee  will  be  allowed  to  use  its  discretion. 

Payments  for  houses  assessed  in  gold  shall  be  made  in  local  currency  at  the  gov- 
ernment rate  of  exchange  at  the  time  of  burning. 

[Reaolutlons  ol  the  boiirfl  ol  health,  aUoptet!  July  29, 1902.] 

In  caae  of  death  from  cholera  the  body  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  family  or  friends 
of  the  deceased,  provided  the  following  rules  are  complied  with: 

1.  The  body  will  be  placed  in  a  suitable  casket,  packed  in  quicklime  and  taken 
direct  to  any  cemetery  approved  by  the  board  of  health,  and  buried  not  less  than  6 
feet  deep,  or  as  deep  as  tiie  condition  of  the  ground  will  admit,  but  not  less  than  3 
feet  in  any  case. 

2.  The  body  may  be  accompanied  by  two  adult  members  or  friends  of  the  family. 
No  services,  funeral  procession,  or  band  will  be  allowed. 

3.  The  funeral  will  he  under  the  direction  of  a  designated  employee  of  the  board 
of  health,  who  will  have  authority  to  enforce  compliance  with  these  regulations. 

4.  Undertakers  are  directed  to  acquaint  themselves  with  these  reflations,  aJid 
infractors  will  be  subject  to  penalty  under  ordinance  No.  30,  municipal  board  of 
Manila,  sections  2  and  3. 

5.  In  case  there  are  no  relatives  or  others  who  desire  to  bury  the  body  under  the 
above  conditions,  the  body  will  be  sent  to  the  moi^ue  for  suitable  dispoeal. 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  board  of  health  take  chaise  of  the  Tondo  cholera  hospital 
from  the  let  of  August,  1902,  assuming  all  expenses  from  that  date. 

Be  U  further  resolved,  That  the  commissiouer  of  public  health  be  authorized  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  running  espenses  and  accounts  of  said  hos- 
pital  from  the  21st  of  July  to  the  1st  of  August,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
board  of  health  as  fo  the  payment  of  the  accounts  for  that  period. 

[Besolutlons  of  the  beard  of  health,  July  £0, 1902.] 

Whereas  cholera  germs  may  he  transmitted  by  infected  clothing. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  during  the  present  epidemic  of  cholera  no  chfld  shall  be  allowed 
to  attend  private'  or  public  school  from  a  house  in  which  cholera  exists,  nor  until 
five  days  shall  have  elapsed  after  the  removal  Or  recovery  of  the  patient. 

Whereas  the  ground  included  in  the  Tondo  Cemetery  is  now  tilled  with  cadavers, 
and  is  unsuitable  for  the  interment  of  cholera  cases  by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  the 
water  to  the  surface,  and 

Whereas  the  furtner  burial  of  bodies  in  this  cemetery  is  hereby  declared  a  nuis- 
ance and  a  menace  to  the  public  health,  therefore, 

Beit  resolved.  That  no  more  cholera  cases  be  allowed  to  he  interred  in  the  Tondo 
Cemetery. 

Be  it  fitrtker  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  municipal  board 
for  enactment  as  an  ordinance. 

Whereas  the  reports  of  Drs.  Dudley  and  Angeles  were  presented  to  the  hoard  of 
health,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  no  more  cholera  is  present  in  Pasig,  San  Mateo, 
Mariqnina,  and  Montalban,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  town  of  Mariquina 
has  recommended  that  the  nativee  be  authorized  to  transfer  their  produce  to  Manila 
ttirough  Pasig,  for  sale,  in  view  of  the  proposed  modifications  of  tne  exislii^  restric- 
tions and  of  the  dteturbed  condition  of  the  people  because  of  the  mllitair  quarantine 
within  the  MariquinaValley,  it  is  recommended  by  the  board  of  health  that  liie  armv 
continue  the  cordon  on  the  Mariquina  Kiver  and  at  Mariquina  but  that  the  boar9 
of  health  for  the  Philippine  Islands  take  chaise  of  health  matters  in  the  Mariquina 
Valley;  that  Capt.  F.  M.  Dudley,  Assistant  Sui^eon,  "0.  S.  V.,  medical  inspector 
of  the  board  of  health,  act  for  the  board  of  health  in  that  valley,  assisted  by  Dr.  Sixto 
Angeles,  president  of  the  provincial  board  of  health  tor  Kizal. 

Sanitary  Conditios  of  Manila. 


When  Legaspi  sailed  into  the  bay  of  Manila  in  1564  he  found  a  small  pueblo  on 
each  side  of  the  Pasig  River,  located  on  Uie  sites  known  at  present  a^  Intramuroa 
and  Murallori,  the  latter  being  a  portion  of  the  Binondo  district. 
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The  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  was  known  then  as  Maynilat,  which  means 
a  place  abounding  in  "nilat,"  a  native  shrub,  and  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  the 
Malayan  race  linown  as  the  Tagaliac,  or  shore  dwellera.  The  town  on  the  north  side 
was  called  Bondoc,  a  Tagal<«  word  signifying  mountain  or  high  place. 

The  two  sites  referred  to  atove  were  much  higher  than  the  surrounding  valley  or 
plain,  which  extends  back  to  the  foothills  of  Santa  Mesa  and  La  Loma-  All  that 
section  of  Manila  which  now  includes  the  diatricta  of  Trozo,  Santa  Cruz,  Quiapo, 
Sampaloc,  and  San  Miguel  on  the  north  of  the  river,  and  Pace,  Ermita,  Malate,  F^n- 
daean,  and  Santa  Ana  on  the  other  side,  was  very  low,  swampy,  and  filled  with  bayoufl 
and  esteros. 

At  the  date  of  Legaspi's  arrival  these  two  towns  were  surrounded  by  a  stockade 
consisting  of  "palina  brava"  and  earth,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  sitea 
themselves  had  been  raised  by  filling  in  with  earth  or  by  the  accumulation  of  filth. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  surrounding  shores  were  densely  screened  by  man- 
grove trees,  and  the  land  extending  farther  back  was  to  a  certain  extent  filled  in 
with  mangrove  swamps,  so  eoramonly  found  at  the  present  time  on  the  shores  of  cer- 
tain islands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  archipelago. 

As  the  city  spread  the  grounds  to  the  north,  east,  and  south  became  more  or  less 
filled  in  by  the  natural  accumulation  of  domiciliary  filth,  or  by  sand  taken  from  the 
Paa^  River.  At  the  present  date  the  mangrove  swamps  and  many  of  the  bayous 
have  disappeared,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  entire  valley  m  which  Manila 
is  located  has  already  been  raised,  since  the  Spanish  conquest,  from  5  to  10  feet. 
Notwithstanding  this  substantial  improvement,  it  will  be  necessary  still  to  raise  a 
laii(e  portion  of  the  city  site  from  3  to  4  feet  liefore  it  can  be  regarded  as  suitable  for 
habitations  and  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  surface  water,  which  can  be  reached 
almost  anywhere  by  dicing  down  from  1  to  3  feet. 

The  Spanish  conquerors  selected  as  a  site  for  their  town  the  high  ground  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  immediately  begaJi  the  construction  of  the  present  walled 
city.  At  first  they  built  houses  of  nipa  and  bamboo,  but  very  soon  commenced  the 
erection  of  stone  buildings.  The  native  stockade  around  Maynilat  was  strengthened 
by  placing  a  double  row  of  posts,  the  space  between  which  was  filled  in  with  earth, 
thus  toniimg  a  wall.  This  stockade  was  supplanted  by_  the  present  magnificent  stone 
wall  and  moat  which  surround  the  city,  the  construction  of  which  was  begun  about 
1690. 

The  moat  surrounding  the  walled  city  is  not  altogether  artificial,  for  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  invasion  Maynilat  was  surrounded  by  a  wide  natural  estero  or  bayou, 
which  was  used  at  that  time  for  commercial  purposes.  In  a  plan  of  the  city  dated 
1710  this  estero  is  shown  containing  a  number  of  small  islands,  canoes,  ana  sailing 

In  1600  stone  buildings  Iw^an  to  take  the  place  of  nipa  houses.  They  were  con- 
structed on  the  lines  of  Spanish  architecture,  with  balconies,  or  "volantea,"  on  the 
second  story.  Owing  to  Uie  many  violent  earthquakes  these  buildings  were  thrown 
down  from  time  to  time,  and  a  laige  number  of  lives  lost,  especially  during  the  torrl- 
i>le  earthquake  which  occurred  in  1863.  From  this  date  the  Government  prohibited 
the  use  of  stone  as  a  building  material  for  second  stories,  and  of  tile  for  roofing. 


The  buildings  in  Manila  are  constructed  of  sandstone  or  an  imitation  called  Eoman 
cement,  of  wood,  and  of  nipa.  The  older  parts  of  the  dty,  which  are  densely 
crowded  as  a  rale,  are  constructed  of  stone,  stuccoed,  with  upper  stories  of  frame. 
The  buildings  in  the  residential  part  of  the  city,  occupied  by  the  better  class  of 
Filipinos,  Americans,  Spaniards,  and  foreigners,  are  all  frame  with  galvanized-iron 
roora,  usually  two  stories  high,  while  in  the  outlying  districts  the  houses  are  built  of 
light  material  (cane  and  nipa)  and  are  one  story  high. 

The  foundations  of  the  stone  and  frame  buildings  in  the  city  of  Manila  are  unsci- 
entific, and,  as  a  rule,  insanitary.  Without  any  special  preparation  of  the  ground 
these  foundations  of  sandstone  or  Roman  cement  are  placed  upon  the  same  and  the 
walls  built  up  without  cement  protection.  As  a  result  of  this  method  of  faulty  con- 
struction the  majority  of  the  lower  storiee  in  the  stone  houses  are  water  soaked  from 
six  to  eight  feet  above  the  ground,  varying  in  distance  according  to  the  dryness  of 
the  site. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  city  of  Manila  contains  at  present  about  20,000  residences, 
10,000  of  which  are  of  nipa,  these  being  distributed  throughout  the  various  outlying 
districts.  A  large  projwrtion  o(  the  buildings  in  the  district  of  Tondo,  Binondo, 
Santa  Cru«,  Sampaloc,  Paco,  Ermita,  and  Malato  are  of  this  material. 

Besides  the  nipa  houses  which  are  built  on  the  open  lots  about  the  city  a.  laige 
number  are  distributed  in  the  courts  or  back  j  ards  of  the  atone  dwellings,  which  are 
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often  crowded  with  nipa  houses  or  with  shacks  constructed  of  bits  of  sheet  iron, 
platted  bamboo,  tin  cans,  etc.,  with  only  enough  room  between  them  for  communi- 
cation with  the  street. 

The  surface  occupied  by  the  nipa  houses  is,  as  a  rule,  unprovided  with  proper 
dr^nage,  as  a  result  of  which  during  heavy  rtuns  the  accumulation  of  flltli  and 
garbage  is  floated  out  into  the  streets  and  deposited  over  the  district,  thus  spreading 
uie  germs  of  disease  far  and  wide. 

From  reports  received  of  2,000  nipi  houses  recently  inspected  only  11  were  pro- 
vided with  cans  for  the  coHeclion  of  garbage,  and  but  5  were  provided  with  water- 
closet  arrangements.  As  each  of  these  so-called  dwellings  affords  shelter  for  from 
6  to  12  persons,  it  is  impossible  that  sanitary  regulations  can  be  successfully  enforced 
at  present.  The  occupants  of  these  shacks,  as  a  rule,  are  of  the  lowest  and  most 
ignorant  classes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  t!ie  city  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  tlieir  removal. 


Manila  derived  ila  water  supply  from  four  different  sources;  First,  the  Mariquina 
River;  second,  wells;  third,  cisterns;  fourth,  the  Pasig  Eiver. 

The  miun  supply  of  the  city  is  obtained  from  the  Mariquina  River,  a  stream  rising 
in  the  mountains  above  Montalban.  This  river  has  several  tributaries,  all  of  which 
rise  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  Before  reaching  the  pumping  station  at  Santo- 
Ian  the  river  flows  through  a  thickly-populated  valley  containii^  the  towns  of  San 
Mateo,  Montalban,  and  Mariquina,  the  combined  population  of  which  ia  estimated 
at  13,000.  The  people  living  along  the  stream  above  the  pumping  station  use  the 
river  water  freely  for  domeauc  purposes.  They  not  only  bathe  in  the  river  liiem- 
selves,  but  allow  their  domestic  ammals  to  do  so.  During  the  rain];  season  the  filth 
aloi^  the  entire  valley,  and  from  these  towns  especially,  is  washed  into  the  river,  so 
that  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  water  supply  of  our  city  from  these  sources  is 
more  or  less  contaminated  and  not  fit  for  drinking  purposes  until  it  is  either  boiled 
or  filtered. 

The  flow  from  the  Mariquina  River  during  the  dry  season  amounts  to  about 
38,000,000  gallons  per  day,  6,500,000  of  which  are  daily  consumed  by  tbe  city.  The 
pumping  station  contains  four  old  pumps,  which  have  been  worked  to  their  full 
capacity  for  a  number  of  years,  and  are  capable  of  forcing  into  the  depo^to  about 
10,000,000  gallons  per  da^.  Before  distribution  to  the  city  the  water  is  forced  into 
two  subterranean  reservoirs  hewn  out  of  a  soft,  white  rock,  which  are  known  as  the 
deposito.  One  of  these  reservoirs  hae  a  capacity  of  6,300,000  gallons  and  the  other 
8,200,000.  The  combined  storage  amounts  to  a  two  days'  supply  for  the  city.  In 
order  to  keep  up  ji  strong  pressure  these  reservoiraarekept  full,  but  at  the  best  only 
forty  pounds  per  square  inch  can  be  secured  in  the  district  of  Sampaloc,  which  is 
nearest  to  the  deposito,  this  pressure  lessening  to  almost  nothing  in  the  more  distant 
sections  of  the  city.  This  lack  of  pressure  ia  m  part  due  to  the  small  size  of  the  dis- 
tributing mains. 

Dr.  Calvert,  of  the  army,  who  was  connected  with  the  board  of  health  when  it 


number  of  bacteriolc^cal  e 
below  Mariquina  and  other  towus  in  the  valley,  and  found  as  many  as  613,703  bac- 
teria to  the  cubic  centimeter  when  tlie  water  was  filled  with  people  bathing,  and 
with  animals,  while  during  a  quiescent  state  he  found  from  6,000  to  15,000  colonies 
to  the  cubic  centimeter.  This  is  in  striking^  contrast  to  the  water  supply  of  Boston, 
which  contains  about  73  bacteria  to  the  cubic  centimeter,  and  the  Croton  water  sup- 
ply of  New  York,  with  from  50  to  75. 

The  number  of  connections  to  the  public  water  supply  is  far  below  that  of  an 
American  city  of  the  same  siae.  During  the  past  year  there  were  but  1,825  private 
subscribers  to  the  water,  whereas  an  American  city  of  the  same  size  would  have  from 
30,000  to  50,000,  The  total  connections  of  the  eityj  including  hydrants,  fire  plugs, 
launch  plugs,  and  fountains,  amount  to  3,329.  During  the  last  year  the  cost  to  the 
city  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of  water  was  0.0059,  and  the  expenses  of  the  department 
$54,710.86. 

Thepresent  water  supply  is  insutScient,  badly  contaminated, and  a  constant  menace 
to  the  public  health.  Therefore,  additional  pumps  should  be  secured  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  a  system  installed  tor  the  purifltation  of  the  water.  A  new  and  larger 
water  supply  system  is  now  under  consideration,  and  it  is  intended  to  increase  the 
delivery  to  the  city  by  more  than  one-half. 

The  only  perfect  sanitary  measure  for  public  water  purification  is  the  intermit- 
tent filtration  system.     With  good  filtration  beds,  the  purification  of  250,000  ^lou« 
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to  the  acre  can  be  obtained  in  ordinary  cases.  Allowing  at  the  rate  of  100  gallons 
per  capita  per  day,  a  filtration  area  of  100  acres  is  needed  for  the  city  at  present,  and 
a  pumping  station  with  a  capacity  of  25,000,000  gallons  per  day,  allowance  beii^ 
made  for  an  extra  engine  and  boiler  in  case  repairs  be  nei'«ssary  to  one  of  the  other 
engines.  A  reserve  reservoir  should  also  be  added  to  the  system,  mid  an  additional 
conduit  with  distributing  mains. 

Wells. — It  is  difficult  to  eubtnit  a  close  estimate  of  the  number  of  wells  in  the  city, 
as  there  is  no  complete  record  to  be  found,  although  the  number  of  wells  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  houses  is  much  greater  in  the  walled  city  than  in  any  other 
district.  Aa  a  rule  these  wells  are  walled  up  with  cut  stone,  the  work  beinj;  done  in 
an  excellent  manner.  A  few  of  them  are  kept  clean,  but  the  majority  are  dirty,  and 
the  water  is  usually  polluted.  These  wells  are  generally  located  in  the  backyards, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  stable  and  cesa-pool,  and  not  infrequently  receive  a  great  deal 
of  the  drmru^.  The  system  of  wells  should  be  abolished  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the 
water  obtained  from  them  is  very  largely  used  for  drinking  purposes  without  further 
preparation;  butuntil  the  introductiono'f  a  lai^erwatersupplytiiis  will  be  practically 
out  of  the  question. 

Cisterns. — Cisterns  are  quite  common  in  the  wailed  city,  and  are  to  be  found  In 
many  of  the  older  and  better  class  of  houses  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Cisterns  are 
for  the  most  part  made  of  sheet  iron,  and  situated  above  the  surface;  others  are  built 
in  the  ground,  and  made  of  stone  and  cement. 


The  following  systems  are  in  use  in  this  city  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  night 

1.  Traps  connected  with  private  sewers  emptying  into  tlie  river,  esteros,  and  bay. 
Many  of  these  traps  are  obsolete  and  insanitary. 

2.  Traps  connected  with  cesspools  (posos  negros).  The  same  remark  aa  made 
above  applies  to  these  traps. 

3.  Open  vaults  constructed  of  solid  masonry  known  as  "depositos," 

4.  mnh  closets. 

5.  Barrel  and  bucket  syst«m. 

6.  Kts  with  superstructures. 

7.  Superstructures  without  pits;  the  deposits  in  this  case  being  dropped  on  the 
surface  and  removed  by  hogs  or  desiccation. 

8.  Removal  by  means  of  night  vessels,  the  contents  being  thrown  around  tlw 
premises. 

Until  quite  recently  some  of  the  best  houaia?  in  Manila  were  provided  with  a  seat 
on  the  second  story,  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  the  deposit  allowed  to  drop  in 
the  yard  beiow,  where  it  wasiinally  scraped  up  and  carried  away.  The  ceaapooiaare 
at  present  emptied  by  the  odorless  excavators,  and  their  contents  dumped  at  sea. 
The  depositos  or  stone  vaults  so  commonly  found  in  Manila,  as  well  as  in  all  Spanish 
cities,  are  relics  of  the  middle  and  barbarous  ages,  and  in  many  of  them  the  undis- 
turbed collections  of  fecal  matter  of  years  were  found  to  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
American  occupation.  A  large  number  of  these  depositos  are  now  kept  clean  by  the 
board  of  health,  while  others  have  been  closed  on  account  of  their  insanitary  condi- 
tion. As  may  be  noticed  on  casual  inspection,  the  stone  walls  of  these  vaults  are 
permeated  with  fecal  matter,  and  as  a  result  a  .i>erinanent  odor  of  night  soil  can  be 
detected  in  many  of  the  finest  readencee  in  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  board  of  health 
installs  the  pail  system  these  depositos  will  all  be  cloted,  but  until  the  prospective 
sewer  system  becomes  a  reality  it  will  be  impossible  to  place  Manila  in  a  proper 
sanitary  condition  and  remove  the  many  pernicious  systems  which  are  now  in  use. 


The  sewer  system  of  the  city  of  Manila  was  evidently  designed  with  the  idea  of 
making  use  of  the  tides  for  tiie  purpose  of  flushing  and  carrying  off  sewage.  Durinn 
the  early  days  of  American  occupancy  the  city  records  were  carelessly  guarded,  and 
hence  the  engineering  plans  of  the  Spanish  Government  remaining  are  quite  frag- 
mentary. It  is  quite  impossible,  therefore,  to  give  the  extent  or  the  details  of  the 
sewer  svstem  now  in  use.  The  systems  in  the  walled  city  and  in  the  populous  dis- 
tricts of  Binondo,  San  Nicolas,  and  Santa  Cruz  appear  to  be  the  most  complete.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  in  layinc  out  the  permanent  modem  system  now  under 
consideration  sewers  will  be  found  that  have  long  been  lost  sight  of. 

The  main  sewers  consist  of  stone  masonry  with  fiat  bottoms,  vertical  sides,  and 
arched  tops,  and  are  intended  to  run  out  clean  at  low  tide.     Aa  they  are  quite  wide, 
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■,  which  loses  greatly  in  scouring  action.    The  old  idea  was,  the  lai^er  the 

eewer  the  better,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  smaller  the  sewer  possible  tor  tJie  work 
the  better  the  scouring  action,  and  hence  the  invention  of  the  egg-shaped  sewer 
whidi  has  been  adoptm  by  sanitary  en^eere  at  the  present  time. 

The  Bubsurfeice  drains  consist  of  narrow,  stonegutters  built  immediately  at  theedge 
of  the  pavement,  with  a  covering  of  ordinary  stone  loosely  put  tt^ther.  The  street 
drains  already  provided  in  certain  sections  of  the  city  are  constnicted  of  masonry, 
and  are  deep,  narrow,  and  uncovered. 

In  many  sections  of  the  city  no  attempt  whatever  haa  been  made  to  put  in  artificial 
drains  or  gutters.  Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  city  site,  the  disposal  of  surface  water 
is  a  difficult  proposition,  and  during  the  rainy  season  in  many  sections  of  the  city  the 
aides  of  the  streets  become  pools  of  stagnant  water,  partly  owiim  to  the  rains  and 
partly  to  the  drainage  from  stables  and  back  yards.     It  is  more  than  probable  that 


The  garbage  of  the  city  is  collected  in  garbage  cans  which  are  placed  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  their  contents  removed  daily  by  the  city  carts.  The  garbage  is  then 
loaded  on  a  barge  and  taken  out  to  sea  and  dumped.  This  method  of  disposal  of 
g»rbage,  owin^  to  the  character  of  the  population,  is  not  carried  out  stricUy,  espe- 
cially in  the  nipa  districts.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  a  perfect  system  for 
the  disposal  of  garbage  in  sections  where  for  large  areas  the  houses  are  crowded 
leather,  and  where  there  are  practically  no  streets,  as  is  the  case  in  the  nipa 


There  are  over  thirty  esteroa  or  branches  of  esteros  within  the  city  limits,  and 
althoi^h  they  are  dirty,  foul,  and  ill-smelling,  their  value  to  the  city  aa  commercial 
waterways,  sewers,  open  drains,  and  irrigating  ditches  is  almost  incalculable.  Very 
few  of  them  are  properly  walled  or  cleaned  out.  The  sewers  from  a  large  number  of 
the  private  houses  empty  into  these  eateros,  and  the  night  soil  from  all  ftie  adjoining 
nipa  shacks  is  dumped  into  them.  A  thorough  survey  of  the  esteros  of  the  city 
should  be  made  and  the  lines  of  those  retained  corrected  and  their  sides  properly 
wailed.  They  should  also  be  thoroughly  dredged  out  and  cleaned,  their  contente 
being  used  to  fill  in  low  places  about  the  city.  The  flushing  of  the  esteros,  which  is 
now  done  by  the  tide,  could  be  greatly  accelerated  by  constructing  above  the  Mala- 
cafian  a  eanal  which  could  be  connected  with  the  estero  system  and  dammed  up  by 
means  of  a  gate.  At  low  tide  this  water  could  be  allowed  to  sweep  through  the  sys- 
tem and  in  this  manner  scour  it  out. 


In  Manila  there  are  the  foUowit^  cemeteries:  Loma  (government).  Pace  (govern- 
ment), Santa  Cruz,  Balie  Balic,  Binondo,  Tondo,  Maytubig,  Malate,  Pandacan,  Santa 
Ana,  San  Pedro  Mecati,  American  National,  and  Chinese. 

Interments  are  made  either  in  the  ground  or  in  niches.  For  the  former  graves 
are  usually  dug  about  7  feet  long,  2J  feet  wide,  and  5  feet  deep  for  adults,  the  dimen- 
sions being  smaller  in  proportion  for  children.  Those  who  die  of  infectious  diseases, 
such  as  bubonic  plague,  smallpox,  or  cholera,  when  not  cremated,  are  buried  in 
quicklime  7  feet  deep.  Ordinary  graves  are  filled  in  with  earth  and  left  with  a 
mound  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  Sometimes  they  are  covered  with  a  kind  of 
mortar  made  of  lime  and  sand.    The  distance  left  between  graves  is  1  meter. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Americans,  and  some  months  after  the  occupation  of  the 
city  of  Manila,  burials  without  coffins  were  permitted,  but  since  ttie  oi^nization  of 
the  board  of  health  for  the  Philippine  Islands  such  burials  have  been  forbidden. 
Owing  to  the  great  cost  of  niches,  they  are  only  used  by  the  wealthier  classes.  For- 
merly the  bodies  interred  in  the  eartn  or  in  niches  remained  undisturbed  for  five 
years,  when,  it  the  same  were  not  rerented  by  the  members  of  the  family,  the 
bones  were  collected  and  buried  in  a  common  pit  or  placed  in  a  small  walled 
inclosure  intended  for  their  reception. 

The  government  chaises  #34.65  Mexican  for  a  niche  for  an  adult  in  the  Paco 
Cemetery,  and  $16.80  for  a  niche  tor  a  child.  This  sum  pays  the  rent  for  five  years. 
When  the  family  or  relatives  of  those  who  die  of  infectious  diseases,  such  aa  tiiolera, 
bubonic  plague,  etc.,  are  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  in  oompl3ung  with  the 
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ordinance  of  the  municipal  hoard  governing  the  burial  of  such  remains-— t.  e.,  that 
the  body  be  placed  in  a  hermatically  sealed  metallic  coffin — the  corpse  ia  conveyed 
to  the  crematory  without  espenae  to  the  relatives  or  frienda. 

The  following  rules  and  regnjationa  were  adopted  by  the  board  of  health  for  the 
government  of  public  cemeteries: 


"  1,  Curates  and  superintendents  of  burial  ^unda  are  prohibited  from  allowing 
any  dead  body  or  part  of  a  dead  body  to  be  aisinlerred,  removed  from,  or  interred 
in  their  respective  grounds  between  Bunaet  and  sunrise. 

"2.  All  diaiuteriiienta  shall  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the 
board  of  health, 

"  3.  The  burial  of  a  dead  body  or  part  of  a  dead  lK)dy  of  any  human  being  at  a 
leaa  distance  than  6  feet  ia  a  nuisance,  prejudicial  to  the  public  health,  and  is  pro- 
hibited, except  when  placed  in  authorized  niches,  which,  when  filled,  muat  be 
hermatically  sealed. 

"4.  All  receiving  vaults  shall  be  kept  clean  and  disinfected. 

"  5.  No  interment  of  the  dead  body  of  any  human  being,  ordisposition  thereof  in 
any  grave  or  temporary  vault,  ahall  be  made  unless  said  tSdy  is  placed  in  a  metallic 
box  or  a  bos  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  isauance  of  any  liquids  therefrom. 

"6.  The  curatea  or  superintendents  of  cemeterieB  shall  render  weeklj- returns  of 
(he  number  of  intermenis  in  the  respective  grounds  on  forms  prescribed  by  the 
board  of  health." 


In  the  year  1900  the  board  of  health  attemjjtod  to  secure  a  census  of  the  city  of 
Manila  through  the  agency  of  the  native  sanitary  inspectors.  These  s^nta  were 
provided  with  the  usual  census  blanks,  and  after  several  months  of  labor  succeeded  in 
securing  an  approximate  estimate  of  tlie  population. 

The  figures  obtained  in  this  manner,  250,000,  were  accepted  by  the  city  authori- 
ties and  have  since  been  used  in  computing  the  birth  and  death  rat«  of  the  city. 

Believing  these  figures  to  fall  short  of  the  actual  population  of  the  city,  the  board 
of  health  f^ain  took  the  matter  up,  and  from  the  results  of  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion finds  the  population  to  number  approximately  302,154  souls.  These  figures  are 
based  on  the  actual  number  of  cedulas  sold  during  the  year  1901,  as  obtained  from 
the  office  of  the  city  assessor  and  collector. 

CedutoB  sold  in  1901. 

To  Filipinos - 38, 070 

To  Chinese 25,685 

To  foreigners  .  - 1, 785 

To  Americans 1,071 

Total 66,617 

In  the  opinion  of  the  city  assessor  and  collector,  15  per  cent  of  the  Filipinos,  5  per 
cent  of  the  Chinese,  10  per  cent  of  the  foreigners,  and  100  per  cent  of  the  Americans 
have  not  taken  out  cedulas,  making  the  grand  total  of  male  inliabitants,  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45,  74,866,  as  follows: 

FiUpinos - 43,780 

Chinese - - 2e,96tf 

Foreigners 1 ,  963 

Ameneans - 2, 154 

Total -,- - - 74,860 

Taking  these  figures  as  a  basis,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  male  Filipino  popula- 
tion stated  above  may  lie  multiplied  by  5,  the  ratio  of  women  and  children  to  each 
male;  the  Chinese  by  3.25;  foreigners  by  4,  and  the  Americans  by  3,  thus  resulting 
in  a  total  of  293,894,  as  follows: 

Fihpinoa - - 218, 900 

Chinese - - - 60,680 

Foreigners 7, 852 

Americans - - 6, 462 


Total . . 
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To  this  may  Ije  added  the  population  of  the  post  of  Manila,  including  officers  and 
enhated  men,  making  the  grand  total  population  of  the  city  297,154. 

By  an  act  of  the  United  States  Philippine  CommiBsion  (June  29, 1901)  the  city 
limits  were  extended  so  as  to  include  the  villages  of  Santa  Ana,  San  Felipe,  and  sev-   ' 
eral  other  lees  important  barrios.    An  estimate  of  theuumber  of  inhabitants  included 
within  the  new  limits  is  5,000,  almost  entirely  Filipinos,  so  that  the  population  of 
the  greater  Manila  on  February  1,  1902,  would  be  302,154,  as  follows: 
Filipinos: 

Previous  estimates - 218,900 

Barrios  of  Santa  Ana,  San  Felipe,  etc 5, 000 

223, 900 

Chinese 60, 680 

Foreigners 7, 862 

Americans: 

Previous  estimate 6, 462 

Post  of  Manila 3, 260 

9, 722 

Total - 302,154 

Our  estimated  population  shows  the  tota!  of  Americans  and  foreigners  to  be 
14,314.  An  accurate  count  of  the  American  and  foreign  population,  tt^ther  with 
the  figures  taken  from  the  immigration  bureau  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1901,  shows  the  actual  number  to  be  14,236.  Our  new  estimate  likewise  shows  a 
slight  increase  in  the  oumber  of  Chinese.  The  total  number  counted  one  year  ago 
was  51,643,  while  our  presentestimate,  allowing  2.25  for  each  cedula  issued,  is  60,680. 
These  figures  correspond  very  closely  to  the  estimate  of  the  Chinese  population  by 
the  Chinese  consul.  The  greatest  increase  in  our  estimated  population  ia  found  in 
the  Filipinos,  who  are  estimated  at  218,900,  while  the  number  actually  counted  one 
year  ago  was  189,121.  The  estimated  population  therefore  shows  a  slight  increase 
over  the  census  taken  one  year  ago,  at  which  time,  owing  to  the  conditions  then 
existing  brought  about  by  the  insurrection,  etc.,  the  count  was  very  difficult. 

It  is  not  wholly  unreasonable  to  assume  that  at  the  present  time  the  population  of 
Manila  is  about  stationary.  Many  of  those  who  were  abroad  and  in  the  provinces 
during  1899  and  1900  have  returned  to  Manila,  and  on  the  establishment  of  civil  gov- 
ernment last  July,  the  conditions  being  favorable,  many  of  the  people  who  were 
forced  info  the  city  during  the  two  preceding  years  returned  to  their  homes  in  the 
provinces. 


_  _  s  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  city  during  the  past  year  in 

— lodeling  unsanitary  houses,  removing  crowded  shacks  from  intenors,  and  destroy- 
ing huts  and  hovels  which  were  declared  bytheboardof  health  to  be  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  About  600  houses  of  hard  material  were  improved  by  the  board  in  this 
manner^  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Osgood^  aasis^nt  sanitary  engineer.  His 
interesting  report  is  attached  hereto.     (See  Exhibit  C.) 


For  the  report  of  the  veterinary  department,  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  animals 
in  the  city  matadero,  see  Appendix  F. 

VACCINE   ISSTZTUTB. 

This  institution  iaat  present  located  in  a  large  nipa  building  on  theCalle  Aguados, 
in  the  rear  of  the  new  Cosmopolitan  Hospital,  but  will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
building  now  under  construction  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Lazaro  Hospital  as  soon 
as  the  same  is  completed. 

The  grounds  near  the  San  Laaaro  Hospital  selected  for  the  vaccine  institute  will 
be  suitable  for  both  the  vaccine  and  serum  institutes,  as  there  is  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  the  vicinity,  adapted  for  grazing  purposes,  which  could  be  divided  off  by  means 
of  wire  fences. 

The  institution  is  furnished  with  a  stable  that  will  accommodate  six  animalsand  the 
necessary  tables  for  inoculating.  The  personnel  of  theinstitution  is  as  follows:  Seflor 
SatuminoEspejo,  director;  SefiorAmbrosioEspejo,  assistant  director;  Angel  Barbaza, 
clerk,  and  four  servants  necessary  for  feeding  and  caring  Cor  animals  aftor  inoculation. 
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The  inatitute  is  at  present  well  supplied  with  the  necessary  apparatns,  consisting 
of  mortars,  pestles,  flaaks,  aterilizers,  etc.     Abont  100,000  units  ol  virus  are  turned 


out  monthly,  but  this  amount  could  be  doubled  or  trebled,  if  QeceBsary,  by  using 
more  calves. 

Carabao  calves  have  been  used  for  many  yeara  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the 
production  of  virus  and  have  always  been  very  satisfactory.     These  animals  are  sup- 
'  '     '  'o  tuberculosis  than  ordinary  domestic  cattle. 


The  institution  tor  the  manufacture  of  prophylactic  serums  is  situated  on  the 
grounds  adjacent  to  the  San  Laaaro  Hospital.  The  stables  consist  of  stalls  with 
cement  floors  and  are  capable  of  being  made  antiseptic.  The  accommodations  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  care  of  the  herd  at  present,  and  for  this  reason  a  contract  was 
awarded  several  months  ago  for  the  construction  of  more  capacious  buildings.  After 
inoculation  the  animals  are  turned  out  to  graze  in  a  lot  adjoining  the  stable.  The 
number  of  animals  on  hand  at  present  is  as  follows;  Australian  steers,  4;  native  bul- 
locks, 2;  heifers,  9;  horses,  3;  sheep,  3;  all  of  which  are  in  ^od  condition. 

Jn  June,  1900,  two  native  horses  were  bought,  one  of  which  was  inoculated  with 
typhoid  culture  and  the  other  with  sterile  plague.  These  were  inoculated  every 
week  with  an  increasing  dose  of  50  c.  c.  The  typhoid  horse  died  October  4,  1900, 
and  the  plague  horse  in  Hovember,  1900. 

In  December,  1900,  two  native  horses  were  bought,  one  of  which  was  inoculated 
with  sterile  pl^ue  and  the  second  with  live  plague.  These  animals  were  also  inocu- 
lated every  two  weeks  with  an  increasing  dose  oi  50  c.  c.  The  horse  inoculated  with 
sterile  pls^ue  died  March  11,  1901,  and  the  one  inoculated  with  live  plague  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1901,  both  animals  having  reached  a  dose  of  1,500  c.  c.  bullion  culture  six 
days  old. 

On  March  S,  1901,  a  native  horse  was  bought  and  inoculated  with  plague  culture 
every  two  weeks  until  November,  1901,  at  which  time  the  bullion  culture  was 
chai^fed  to  a  culture  from  tubes  and  the  horse  inoculated  every  other  day.  No 
further  inoculations  are  beii^  made  on  the  horse  at  present  on  account  of  an  abscess 
which  developed  at  the  point  of  the  last  inoculation.  This  horse  will  be  in  condi- 
tion to  draw  Wood  in  about  two  months.  It  will  then  supply  about  500  c.  c.  every 
ten  days. 

On  April  11,  1901,  six  American  horses  were  received  from  the  Army,  having 
previously  been  condemned.  Three  of  these  animals  were  killed  because  they  were 
found  to  be  infected  with  glanders,  and  out  of  the  remaning  three  one  was  inocu- 
lated with  tjrphoid  culture,  which  was  given  every  other  day  until  December  12. 
The  inoculation  was  then  changed  to  sterile  plague,  which  has  been  continued  up  to 
the  present.  The  second  was  inoculated  with  sterile  plague  every  other  day  until 
December  20,  when  the  inoculation  was  changed  to  live  plague,  which  is  being  con- 
tinued at  the  present  time.  These  two  horses  will  not  be  in  condition  to  yield  serum 
before  ten  months  have  elapsed. 

In  alsout  four  raonthstheserum  institute  will  be  supplied  with  five  animals  capable 
of  producing  plague  serum. 

The  number  of  rinderpest  cattle  should  be  increased  to  150,  and  if  no  rinderpest 
can  be  found  near  Manila,  secondary  stations  for  these  animals  should  be  establidied 
where  rinderpest-infected  animals  can  be  obtmned  and  where  the  herd  can  be  con- 
stantly inoculated.  The  immune  animals  conid  then  tie  shipped  to  different  parts 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  serum,  and  rinderpest-infected  animals  or  heids  in 
which  tne  infection  has  shown  itself  can  be  inoculated  with  scrum  and  with  rinder- 
pest blood  simultaneously. 

From  a  standpoint  of  cost,  the  manufacture  of  plague  serum  with  the  limited  num- 
ber of  horses  on  hand  is  at  present  not  advantageous,  and  unless  the  plant  be 
incKMiBed,  it  will  be  better,  for  the  present,  to  purchase  the  serum  from  Japan. 

Bubonic  Prague  in  Manila  fboh  Dbcembbe,  1899,  to  Mabch,  1902. 

The  first  case  of  plague  in  Manila  appeared  on  the  26th  of  December,  1899,  and 
from  that  date  to  the  6th  of  March,  1902,  when  the  disease  was  finally  eradicated, 
745  cases  occurred  in  the  city.  The  plf^ue  season  in  Manila,  as  a  rule,  is  at  its  heisht 
from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  July,  or  during  the  dry,  hot  season,  and  the  dis- 
ease havii^  disappeared  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
infection  has  been  coilipletely  eradicated.  As  plague  is  rarely  absent  in  Hongkong 
it  is  believed  that  the  infection  reached  the  Phiuppine  Islands  from  that  port, 
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The  following  lablea  show  the  nuDiber  of  cases  and  deaths  which  occurred  i 
Ulanila  during  the  entire  time  that  the  disease  was  present  in  the  city: 

Number  ofplagw  cases  during  the  years  1900,  1901,  and  IWS 


Cases. 

Deaths 

Monlhs. 

ChiQese. 

Filipinos. 

I'jLne. 

To«.l. 

Chinese 

Filipinos 
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0 
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Ab  a  rule,  the  disease  affected  the  lowest  class  of  the  native  and  Chinese  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  and  c)ccurred  in  the  moat  ioaftnitary  houses  and  districts. 

Disposition  of  cases. — Every  case  found,  if  living,  was  sent  to  the  plague  hospital 
as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  was  verified  by  blood  examination,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
deadweresenttoOieboardof  health  morgue  for  cremation,  unless  the  friends  interred 
the  remains  of  the  diseased  in  a  hermetically  sealed  metallic  casket,  in  compliance 
with  the  rules  of  the  board  of  health.  A  laJ^  number  of  the  caaa  which  occurred 
in  the  city  were  found  dead,  and  microscopical  examinations  were  made  in  every 
case  for  verification.  In  order  that  no  case  might  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  board 
of  health,  medical  inspectors  were  directed  to  examine  all  dead  bodies  found  in  the 
city  where  there  was  any  suspicion  of  the  disease. 

The  following  measureB  were  adopted  by  the  board  of  health  tor  the  eradication 
of  plague;  First,  remodeling,  cleaning  out,  and  disinfection  of  all  houses  in  the  city 
in  which  plague  cases  oceurred,  or  in  which  rata  affected  with  the  disease  were 
found.  Second,  the  destruction  of  rats  by  means  of  trariB  and  poisons.  Third,  the 
immunisation  of  the  lower  classes,  among  whom  the  disease  usually  occurred^  by 
means  of  the  Shiga  antiseptic  vaccine.  Fourth,  the  thorough  cleaning  and  disin- 
fection of  all  filthy  habitations  in  the  city.  Fifth,  the  prevention  of  overcrowding. 
It  is  believed  that  it  was  only  by  enforcing  the  above  measures,  and  the  exercise  of 
eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  inspectors,  that  the  infection  was  elimi- 
nated from  the  city. 

In  view  of  the  association  between  plague  and  rodents,  an  incessant  war  was 
waged  against  the  latter  from  September,  1901,  until  the  disappearance  of  the  dis- 
ease. Squads  of  rat-catchers,  armed  with  rat  traps,  rat  bane,  and  other  necessary 
implements,  were  ass%ned  to  the  various  districts,  under  the  suj)ervision  of  the  dis- 
trict sanitary  inspectors.     These  squads  generally  consisted  of  10  rat-catcheiB,  with 
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a  cliief,  who  became  responsible  for  the  placing  of  traps,  bane,  and  the  collection  of 
rats.  In  addition  to  the  above  methodw  of  catrhing  rats,  a  per  capita  fee  of  6  cents 
Mexican  was  paid  for  everv  rat  sent  to  the  laboratiirj  by  peraona  not  connected  with 
the  board.  From  September  imtil  the  Ist  of  March  o\er  50,000  rats  were  secured 
by  means  of  traps.     Besides  these,  several  hundred  thousand  were  disposed  of  by 


"Sec.  1.  For  the  purpose  of  catching  rata  and  submitting  them  to  the  laboratory 
for  examination,  tne  chief  health  inspector  is  herewith  authorized  to  employ  40 
natives,  and  to  increase  tlieir  number  from  time  to  time  as  required. 

"Sec.  2.  Each  member  of  the  ratcatehing  corps  shall  wear  a  prescribed  uniform, 
consisting  of  a  blouse,  trousers,  and  cap  of  nniform  material  selected  by  tjie  commis- 
sioner of  public  health.  He  will  also  wear  a  brass  shield  over  the  left  breast  bear- 
ii^  office  and  number.    The  uniform  shall  be  worn  continuously  wliile  on  duty. 

"  Sec.  3.  The  corps  will  be  divided  into  squads  of  two  and  assigned  by  the  chief 
health  inspector  to  the  various  districts  throi^hout  the  city,  which  districts  shall 
correspond  to  those  assigned  to  chief  sanitary  inspectors. 

"Sec.  4.  Members  of  the  rat-catching  corps  will  report  diuly,  at  10  a.  m.,  to  the 
office  of  the  chief  sanitary  inspector  of  each  district  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
instriictJonB  and  rendering  reports.  li^ch  squad  will  be  provided  with  two  galvan- 
ized iron  buckets  with  covers,  one  for  containing  the  disinfecting  solution  and  the 
other  for  receiving  dead  rate;  one  hundred  rat-twne  tins  and  receptacles  for  carry- 
ii^  the  same,  tor  which  property  each  squad  will  be  reeponsibie.  The  rat  bane  will 
be  prepared  daily  at  the  municipal  laboratory,  and  the  dead  rats  returned  there  for 
examination  and  cremation. 

"Sko.  5.  The  corps  of  rat  catchers  will  distribute  rat  bane  in  prescritwd  sections  of 
the  city,  beginning  the  distribution  not  earlier  than  8  p.  m.,  and  removing  the  same 
the  following  morning,  beginning  the  work  not  later  than  5.30  a.  m.  They  will  also 
collect  all  the  dead  rats  on  the  premises,  disinfecting  the  same  in  the  solution  fur- 
nished, tag  and  deliver  them  to  the  municipal  laboratory  for  examination  and  other 
disposition.  Members  of  the  corps  will  explain  to  the  inmates  of  the  house  or  prem- 
ises the  ot^ect  and  purpose  of  placing  the  rat  bane  and  the  dangers  in  handling  or 
disturbing  Uie  same;  he  will  also  ad^'ise  them  to  see  that  domestic  aniinalsabout  the 
house  and  children  are  kept  awaj  from  it  during  the  prescribed  hours  for  baitinerats. 
They  will  also  explain  to  the  native  inmates  the  dtmgers  arising  from  houses  infested 
with  rats  affected  with  bubonic  ijlague. 

"Sec  6.  The  chief  of  police  will  be  requested  to  instruct  the  members  of  his  force 
to  see  that  all  dead  rats  found  are  properly  tagged  and  turned  over  to  the  rat-catch- 
ing corps  for  treatment  as  prescribed  above,  and  to  see  that  any  person  otherwise 
disposing  of  rats  or  disturbing  rat  bane  distributed  by  the  corps  will  be  arrested." 

Of  the  60,000  rats  sent  to  the  laboratory,  40,666  were  examined  microscopically  for 
bacilli,  and  of  these  242  were  found  infested  with  plague.  It  was  observed  that 
from  November  the  percentage  ot  rata  infected  with  plf^ue  rapidly  decreased.  Dur- 
ing November  and  December,  on  certain  days,  plague  rats  amounted  to  3  or  4  per 
cent  of  those  delivered,  but  they  diminished  to  about  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  during 
the  latter  part  ot  February  and  finally  disappeared  altogether  during  the  early  part 
of  March. 

During  the  month  of  February  the  a^regate  number  ot  traps  set  amounted  to 
65,379,  and  that  of  plates  of  rat  bane  placed  to  403,789.  The  #treets  of  each  district 
were  visited  in  order  and  traps  and  bane  placed  in  each  house  for  three  days  and 
nights  consecutively.  The  following  methods  were  em  ployed  for  catching  or  destroy- 
ing rats:  First,  traps  baited  with  bacon,  fish,  cheese,  meat  scraps,  or  boiled  rice. 
Second,  by  hand.  In  this  case  the  rat  catchers  run  their  arms  into  the  holes,  rat 
runs,  or  sewers,  or  caught  them  after  they  were  driven  out  ot  old  lumber  piles,  or 
from  under  shacks  that  were  being  removed.  In  some  instances  the  rat  catchers 
werebadly  bitten,  but  excepting  a  slight  phlegmonous  ir.flammationno  serious  results 
followed.  Third,  by  meana  of  nets  p!ai^  over  holes  or  sewers  into  which  the  rata 
had  been  driven  by  hot  water,  carbolic  solution,  or  the  fumes  of  sulphur.  Fourth, 
by  the  use  of  poisoned  foods.  The  following  poisons  were  used  witli  more  or  less 
success:  (1)  Prepared  rat  cheese;  (2)  ratbane;  (3)  amixtiirecontaininggroundglaes, 
flour,  corn  meal,  sirup,  with  1  per  cent  of  strychnine;  (4)ground  rusty  bacon  with 
60  per  cent  of  arsenious  acid;  (6)  boiled  rice,  with  60  per  cent  of  arsenious  acid;  (6) 
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disl.  of  flour  and  plaster  of  pans,  equal  parts,  with  a  dieh  of  water  on.  the  side. 
Death  from  the  last-mentioned  method  was  produced  mechanically. 

A  letter  waa  niceived  from  Professor  Kitasato,  of  Japan,  on  the  subject  of  rat 
catching,  in  which  he  stated  that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  there  in  destroyii^ 
rats,  and  that  on  account  of  their  wariness  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  change  the 
character  of  food  containing  the  poison  from  time  to  time,  but  the  traps  as  well. 
Boiled  lice  with  arsenic  was  found  quite  popular  with  the  rate,  but  the  best  results 
were  obtMned  from  the  rusty  bacon  preparation.  The  number  of  rata  destroyed  by 
bane  is  not  known,  but  it  is  relieved  that  several  hundred  thousand  were  destroyed 
in  this  way.  All  rats  sent  to  tJie  laboratory  were  carefully  examined  microscopically 
for  infection,  and  in  case  the  bacilli  were  found,  the  houses  and  premises  in  whicn 
the  infected  rats  were  caueht  were  treated  as  if  a  case  of  plsM^e  had  occurred  there. 
The  character  of  the  buildings  of  Manila  and  their  crowded  condition  oHer  every 


Shiga,  aniijiestic  vacanalion. — A  systematic  effort  was  made  to  immunize  the  auscep- 
tibles  of  Manila  against  bubonic  plague  by  means  of  the  Shiga  antipeetic  vaccine. 
The  work  was  begtin  on  the  15th  of  January.  From  that  date  until  the  I5th  of 
March  over  25,000  persons  were  inoculated,  especially  those  living  in  Intiamuros, 
Binondo,  San  Nicolas,  Tondo,  Quiapo,  and  Santa  Cruz.  The  lower  classes,  includ- 
ing the  Chinese,  cocheros,  laborers,  servants,  peddlers,  etc.,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  who  are  the  occupants  of  the  lower-floors  and  nipa  houses,  were  especially 
selected  for  immunization.  The  government  laboratory  furnished  from  two  to  three 
hundred  doses  of  the  antipeetic  vaccine  daily,  but  on  account  of  the  lar^e  number 
requiring  immunization,  it  was  necessary  to  cable  Professor  Kitasato,  of  Tokyo,  for 
additional  vaccine,  and  50jO0O  doses  were  received  from  that  source.    The  work  was 

Erformed  by  native  physicians,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  V.  Tormey,  medical 
mect«r. 

wnce  the  appearance  of  plague  in  Manila  cases  have  occurred,  or  rata  affected 
with  the  disease  have  been  found,  in  over  500  houses.  In  order  to  make  a  thoroi^h 
disinfection  and  cleaning  up  of  these  houses  the  board  of  health  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  to  the  munitipi!  beard   which  was  enwted  as  an  ordinance: 

HESOLUTlOrrS   OF    THE    BOABl)    OF    HEALTH     FOB    THE     PHILIPPINE     ISLANDS     ANn    CITY    OF 
B.  3    1%! 


"  Whereas  the  follow  ing  houses  m  which  cases  of  plague  have  been  found,  or  in 
which  rats  affected  with  plague  ha\e  been  caight  are  fjci  of  bubonic  plague  and 
capable  ot  spreading  this  disease  in  the  comniumt(  ini  -ire  therefore  a  menace  to 
the  public  health,  they  are  hereby  deilared  nuitmnces    Be  it  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  the  owners  or  agents  of  SMd  houses  or  premises  are  hereby  directed 
to  abate  such  nuisances,  under  the  superviaon  and  direction  of  the  board  of  h^th, 
by  removii^  all  wooden  floors  in  the  basements,  cellars,  or  storerooms  and  substi- 
tuting therdor  concrete  or  other  hard  materials,  such  as  stone,  tile,  brick,  etc.;  to 
remove  partitions  and  other  parts,  of  the  structure  which  may  be  recommended  hy 
the  board  of  health;  and  to  remodel  and  place  these  buildings  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion satisfactory  to  the  board  of  health  and  as  near  ratpoofaa  possible;  to  apply 
Kint  or  whitewash  wherever  directed;  and  that  said  houses  in  which  casesof  plague 
ve  been  found,  or  rats  affected  with  this  disease,  shall  be  immediately  vacated, 
within  fifteen  days  of  the  time  of  serving  lef^al  notice  to  vacate  said  premises,  and 
remain  vacated  until  the  boanl  of  health  issues  a  certificate  certifying  that  said 
buildings  have  been  repaired  according  fo  the  directions  of  the  board  and  are  safe 
for  reoccupancy.    Be  it  further 

"Sp,sob!ed,  That  i[,  after  a  thorough  examination,   it  has  been  found  that  any 

building  declared  a  nuisance  within  the  meaning  of  this  resolution,  on  a<x^ount  of 

plague,  can  not  be  repaired  and  placed  in  a  satisfactory  sanitary  condition  aad  at 

,   the  same  time  made  fit  for  human  habitation  or  for  purposes  of  legitimate  business, 

such  building  shall  be  torn  down.     Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  event  tlie  owners,  agents,  or  occupants,  or  any  ot  them, 
are  unable  financially  to  make  these  repairs  or  refuse  to  do  so,  the  work  shall  be 
done  by  the  city  of  Manila  and  the  city  attorney  directed  to  institute  proceedings 
against  such  delinquent  property  owners  or  agente  to  recover  the  amount  expended 
by  the  city.    Be  it  further 

"Reso'ved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  immediately  submitted  to  the  munici- 
pal board  of  the  city. or  Manila,  recommending  that  an  ordnance  be  enacted  provid- 
H^  for  the  enforcement  of  this  resolution." 
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As  a  reanit  of  this  ordinance  over  600  houses  were  remodeled,  cleaned,  and  placed 
in  habitable  condition,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  the  owners  were  put  to  an 
expense  of  from  f500  to  $3,000  to  make  suitable  repairs. 


During  the  month  of  November,  1901,  contracts  were  awarded  for  the  cl 

of  a  detention  village,  conaisting  of  1  superintendent' b  house,  1  guardhouse,  5  private 
houses,  and  3  large  dwellings.  A  large  piece  of  ground  south  oi  the  San  Lazaro  hos- 
pital was  selected  as  a  site  for  the  camp,  and  the  buildings  were  constructed  of  cane 
and  nipa.  The  houses  are  well  built,  ornamental  in  appearance,  and  supplied  with 
water,  water-closets,  kitehens,  bathrooms,  etc.  During  the  mouths  of  Februaryand 
March  three  additional  lai^e  buildings  were  constructs.  During  the  recent  cholera 
epidemic  thev  served  a  very  useful  purpose  aaa  camp  of  detention  for  cholera  contacts. 

The  following  circulars  were  issued  oy  the  board  to  aid  in  diagnosticating  plague 
and  for  the  information  of  the  public: 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

Manila,  P.  I,,  March  7,  1901. 
A  brief  synopaiB  of  bubonic  plague  for  early  diagnosis,  three  varieties:  (1)  With 
bubo,  (2)  without  bubo,  (3)  pneumonic. 

1.  With  bttho. — These  constitute  one-half  the  cases  and  vary  in  severity  from  com- 
paraiJvely  mild  to  severe. 

2.  Wimml  bubo. — This  class  is  more  uncommon  and  includes  those  cases  in  which, 
either  from  an  overwhelming  dose  of  the  poison  or  from  a  weak  resisting  power, 
death  occurs  before  bubo  formation  in  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  from  onset  of 
disease. 

3.  Pneumonic— This  type  has  b 
total  number  of  cases.  These  case: 
B,  broncho-pneumonia. 

Any  of  the  three  varieties  may  be  hemorrhagous,  indicating  al 

The  symptoms  to  be  carefully  looked  for  are  outlined  below: 


Headache:  Usually  early,  severe,  frontal. 
Delirium;  Often  early;  may  become  muttering  o 
Coma:  In  bad  cases  early. 
Muscular  prostration:  Usually  early,  from  seveK 


Tongue:  Usually  dry,  with  thick,  gray  coating. 

Pharynx:  Commonly  congested. 

Enlarged  tonsils:  Rare. 

Nausea:  Common. 

Vomithig:  Moreoften  nausea,  but  also  common;  either  greei),  brown,  or  bright  red. 

Diarrhea,  constipation:  Either. 

Involuntary  stools:  Not  uncommon. 

Abdominal  pain:  Occasional,  from  involvement  of  mesenteric  glands. 

Hemorrhage  from  mouth  or  intestines:  In  hemorrhagic  cases  only. 

BESPIRATOSy   SYSTEM. 

Epistaxis:  Common  in  all  varieties. 

Lung  involvement:  In  pneumonia  variety,  broncho-pneumonia. 

Respiratory  rate:  Usually  rapid,  often  40-50,  from  pulmonary  congestion;  cbarar- 
t«rislic  in  Wpical  cases. 

Coi^h:  Common. 

Hemorrhage:  Hemorrhagic  eases. 

Character  sputum:  In  pneumonic  cases,  usually  like  broncho-pneumonia,  biood 
streaked. 
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Ojndition  of  heart:  As  in  other  severe  fevera. 
Character  of  pulse:  Early,  weak,  and  dicrotic. 
Eateof  pulBe:  110-180. 
Dilation  of  superficial  veins;  Very  o 


Hemorrhages:  In  hemorrhagic  cases,  usual  site  face,  hands,  and  o 
size,  petechia  to  one-half  cm, ;  character,  usually  look  like  moaqnito  bite,  but  may 
be  dark  purple;  any  scratch  in  these  cases  shows  hemorrhages  in  edges. 

Pustules;  Bare,  any  site,  may  be  multiple. 

Carbuncles;  Very  common,  any  site,  may  be  multiple. 

Oonjunctivte:  Injected. 


Primary  glands  affected:  Usually  single  glands,  or  single  group;  n: 
femoral  or  inguinal;  nest,  axillary;  then  anterior  cervical. 

Associated  glands;  Rarely  severe. 

Character  of  skin  over  infected  bubo:  Rarely  reddened. 

Suppurating  bubo;  Very  rare  till  late  in  the  disease. 

Lymphangitis:  Eare. 

Involved  glands  are  always  very  painful  and  tender,  and  often  have  a  surrounding 
cedenta.     In  femoral  glands  this  may  extend  from  knee  to  tower  ribs. 


Maj'  be  elevated  to  105  or  even  106  F.  May  or  may  not  be  initial  chill  or  chills, 
ir  chills  may  continue  at  intervals  throughout  disease.  Temperature  not  frequently 
1 -_. -^. — .  ^[.  j-gmittent  character. 


Early  leucocjtosis. 

In  Manila  the  organism  has  been  found  In  90  per  cent  of  bloods  examined;  nseany 
common  stain — methyl  blue,  gentian  violet. 

Plague,  in  an  atypical  case,  is  extremely  difficult  to  diagnose,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  disease  any  fever  should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  The  certiunty  of  other 
disease  existing  does  not  in  any  way  negative  plague,  as  it  may  engraft  itself  on  any 
of  the  common  diseases,  aa  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  malaria,  ete.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  absence  of  bubo  does  not  exclude  plague. 


The  attention  of  all  physicians  is  called  to  the  necessity  for  extreme  caution  in  the 
diSerentiation  of  cases  of  ambulatory  plague.  This  type  is  frequentlv  encountered, 
especially  among  the  Chinese,  who  keep  up  much  longer  in  severe  illness  than  the 
other  races  here.  Cases  running  their  course  within  six  hours  are  not  uncommon, 
and  a  much  less  period  before  death  may  elapse  after  the  severity  of  this  disease  is 
manifest.  Deaths  even  occur  absolutely  without  antecedent  symptoms,  the  persons 
failing  dead  while  at  work,  possibly  without  apparent  cause,  or  it  may  be  from  a 
trivial  injury  which,  though  unimportant,  proves  too  much  for  a  heart  degenerated 
by  the  powerful  toxines  of  plague.  That  these  cases  are  true  plague  is  borne  out  by 
the  recent  invest^tions  of  the  board  of  health,  autopsies  resulting  in  the  finding  of 
the  plague  bacillus  and  the  characteristic  pathological  changes. 

[CireuJHT  Letter  No.  II.] 

HBADaUAETEHS   pKOVOST-MAHSHAIj-GBaraR*  L, 

OlfFICE    OF    THE    BOARD    OP   HEALTH, 

Manila,  P.  L,  June  SO,  1901. 
it  slight  epidemic  of  bubonic  plague  in  this  city  and  the 
"'"'""""'■ 'n  many  of  the  provmcial  towns  and  piiebloatht 
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The  plague  bacillus  is  found  in  the  pus  of  buboes,  absceases,  wounds,  expectora- 
tions, stocla,  urine,  and  blood  of  patients.  It  is  carried  bv  rats,  mice,  flies,  and 
parasites;  transniitted  by  all  articles  of  clothing,  body  linen,  bedding,  rags,  feathers, 
wool,  untanned  hides,  and  articlea  of  furniture,  tood  and  drink,  atmosphere  in  infected 
houses,  and  street  dust;  in  the  pulmonaiy  form  from  perBon  to  person  by  means  of 
the  sputum.  Plas«e  may  be  carried  to  a  distance  by  any  of  the  above  intermediaries; 
also  by  rats,  convalescents,  and  by  patients  with  the  milder  forma  of  the  disease,  the 
so-called  pestis  minor.  The  germ  very  frequently  gains  an  entraace  into  tlie  body 
through  wounds,  excoriations,  cracks,  and  crevices  of  the  skin. 


All  suspecti 
ular  swellit^ 
health  authorities. 

At  the  present  time  sporadic  cases  of  pestis  ambulans  and  pestis  mmor  are  occur- 
ring, not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  t)ie  provinces,  which  are  uarecognized,  and  excite 
no  suspicion  of  their  true  nature.  The  present  epidemic  warrants  the  observation 
that  these  milder  cases  (pestis  minor)  proceed,  run  concurrently  with,  and  are  non- 
continuing  after,  the  true  and  severe  types  of  plf^ue.  These  are  the  cases  which  aii* 
scattering  and  implanting  the  disease  throughout  the  island  and  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  profession  is  thus  earlv  ^lled. 

In  towns  or  localities  threatened  with  pl^ue  all  febrile  cases  which  show  glandular 
enlargements,  grave  pulmonary  symptoms,  or  symptoms  of  a  severe  septic  mfectioii, 
with  h^h  fever  and  collapse,  shoula  be  reported  at  once  and  submitted  to  a  bacteri- 
ological examination. 


All  plague  cases  should  be  isolated,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  living  in  the 
infected  buildings  and  premises.  Keep  patient  in  state  of  utmost  cleanliness.  Only 
those  in  charge  of  the  case  should  be  admitted  to  the  infected  house.  All  furniture 
and  wearing  apparel  should  be  removed  from  the  sick  room.  Allow  no  dust  or  dirt 
to  accumulate;  the  floor  of  the  room  should  be  washed  or  mopped  daily  with  disin- 
fecting solution  (5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid).  Keep  aick  room  thoroughly 
ventilated  and  open  t«  sunlight;  clothes,  coverings,  bedding,  etc.,  to  be  disinfected 
by  boiling  as  often  as  they  accumulate.  Destroy  by  fire  tJi  valueless  clothing  and 
other  effects  exposed  toinlcction;  those  in  charge  of  the  case  should  take  neither 
food  nor  drink  in  the  sick  room;  frequently  wash  hands  and  lace  with  disinfecting 
solution,  particularly  before  eating.     Patients  convalesdng  should  be  isolated  for  a 

Seriod  of  thirty  days  after  all  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  disappeared;  period  of 
etention  for  persons  exposed  to  infection  should  not  be  less  than  twelve  days. 

The  disinfectants  recommended  are  corrosive  sublimate  used  in  a  strength  of  1  per 
1,000,  witli  the  addition  of  2  parts  pet  1,000  of  common  salt  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Carbolic  acid  5  per  100;  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  chloride  of  lime  5  per 
100. 

Washing  the  face  and  hands,  use  the  sublimate  solution  1  per  1,000;  rinsing  the 
mouth  use  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  i  per  1,000. 

Vomited  matter  and  fecal  matter  are  to  be  immediately  disinfected  with  either  the 
solution  of  sul|)hate  of  copper,  chloride  of  lime,  or  the  milk  of  lime  made  from  a 
good  quality  of  lime,  20  parts  lime  to  100  parts  water.  A  small  quantity  of  one 
of  these  solutions  should  be  placed  in  the  bedpan  or  other  vessel  before  bSng  used 
by  the  patient.  If  dejecta  are  thrown  into  water-closets  or  latrines,  these  Mould 
be  disinfected  daily  by  one  of  these  solutions.  Immediately  bum  all  dressings 
from  buboes  and  ulcers.  Soiled  body  linen  shoald  he  immersed  for  one  hour  in  a 
sablimale  or  carbolic  solution,  or  in  boiling  water  for  one-halt  hour.  Furniture 
should  be  washed  in  one  of  the  disinfecting  solutions.  Corpses  should  be  at  onee 
placed  in  tur-tight  coffins,  surrounded  by  caustic  lime,  or  by  sawdust  wet  with  one  of 
the  disinfecting  solutjona  and  interred  at  once.    There  must  be  no  public  funeral. 
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Purity  of  water  supply  to  be  watched  with  great  care;  during  prevalence  of  plague 
drink  boiled  water  only;  water  from  surface  wells  to  be  forbidden  for  any  doraeetic 
purposes  whatsoever;  the  rules  of  general  hypene,  applicable  at  all  timee,  should  be 
rigidly  observed  in  times  of  plaeue;  the  destruction  of  rate  and  other  rodents;  pro- 
hibiting the  congregation  of  individnals  at  fairs,  celebrations,  and  pilgrimages;  the 
Burveilmnce  and  supervision  of  markets;  the  cleanliness  of  the  soil;  the  regulai'  removal 
of  garbage;  the  cleanliness  of  habitations;  the  particular  superviaioh  ot  places,  work- 
shops, foi^s,  etc.,  intended  for  occupancy  by  the  laboring  and  industrial  classes;  the 
cleaning  and  rMiular  disinfection  of  water-closets,  public  and  private;  auperviaion  and 
diflinfection  of  wtrines  and  cesspools. 

Particular  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  wearing  of  shoes  and  stockings 
is  an  important  factor  in  preventing  ^f^e  gaining  an  entrance  into  the  body  through 
wounds,  etc,  on  bare  legs  and  feet. 

The  spread  of  the  disease  by^  rats  and  other  rodents  is  a  fact  comparatively  new  to 
practical  hygiene.  Premises  infested  with  rats  are  a  menace  to  public  safety,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  summarily,  requiring  the  owner,  agent,  or  occupant  to  remove 
wooden  floors  in  basements,  cellars,  storerooms,  etc.,  and  to  substituf«  concrete  and 
other  hard  materials,  such  as  stone,  tile,  brick,  etc. ;  to  repair  walls  and  other  badly 
constructed  or  decaying  structures;  to  effectually  stop  holes,  and  protect  small  win- 
dows and  other  openings  on  ground  floors  by  wire  netting;  to  remove  all  accumula- 
tions of  lumber  and  other  refuse  from  yards.  Rats  live  and  breed  in  dirt,  decay,  and 
cterkness,  dampness,  and  filth,  and  the  same  places  are  infested  with  fleas,  bugs,  and 
other  parasitical  insects,  all  capable  of  transmittii^  plague.    Bum  accumulations  of 


In  order  that  physicians  may  be  on  the  lookout  for  (his  mild  form  of  the  disease 
the  following  description  is  given: 

Pestis  minor  is  a  fairly  wefl-defined  ailment,  often  proceeding  many  months  or  con- 
tinuing after  an  epidemic  of  plague;  at  other  times  appearing  sporadically. 

The  Dubdes  or  glandular  swellings  are  painful  and  go  on  to  suppuration  or  resolu- 
tion. There  is  disturbance  of  digestion,  headache,  and  dizziness,  sleeplessness,  and 
more  or  less  fever.  The  more  or  less  debility  or  exhaostion  accompanying  these 
cases,  together  with  panful  glandular  enlai^ments,  are  prominent  features  which 
warrant  the' term  "pestis  minor."  The  bacilli  are  usually  few  in  number  and  want^ 
ing  in  the  virulence  of  true  plague.  They  are  found  in  the  glandular  swellings  and 
less  often  in  the  blood. 

Pestis  minor  is  an  attoniiated  form  ot  true  plague,  and  under  favorable  conditions 
may  give  rise  to  an  epidemic  of  magnitude.  Here  is  a  parallelism  with  certain  other 
infectious  disee^es,  notably  pseudo^Siphtheria  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  which  exists  in 
an  attenuated  or  modified  form.  Hence  the  necessity  of  recognizing  the  condition. 
Many  of  the  ills  of  children  with  febrile  symptoms  and  general  adenitis  now  being 
grou£ied  under  the  general  term  "glandular  fever"  would  no  doubt  after  a  bactorio- 
lo^cal  examination  be  placed  in  the  category  ot  pli^eas  "pestis  minor." 


Epidbmic  op  Asiatic  Cholera 
Isi. 

At  2.30  p.  m.,  March  20,  the  board  of  health  was  advised  by  the  authorities  ot  the 
San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital  that  two  patients  had  been  received  in  that  hospital  tor 
treatment  whose  cases  resembled  very  much  Asiatic  cholera.  InasmucKas  the  dis- 
ease was  epidemic  at  the  time  In  Canton  and  Hongkong  and  there  was  a  constant 
and  very  considerable  commerce  between  the  latter  port  and  Manila,  the  invasion  of 
cholera  was  not  altc^ther  unexpected,  although  a  quarantine  had  been  plac^  on  all 
vessels  entering  the  bay  of  Manila  from  Chinese  ports. 


In  company  with  the  late  Maj.  F.  A.  Meacham,  chief  health  inspector,  and  Pro! 

Paul  0.  Freer,  superintendent  of  government  laboratories,  I  visited  the  hospital 

shortly  after  receiving  notice,  tor  the  purpose  ot  verifying  the  report,  and  found  two 
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a  resident  of  Intramuros,  the  other  of  San  Nicolas,  ill  of  a  disease  which 
appeared  tti  us  to  be  Asiatic  cholera.  Dr.  R.  P.  Strong,  director  ot  the  biologi(»l 
laboratory,  was  at  once  sent  for  in  order  that  bacteriol  epical  examinations  of  the 
patients'  dejecta  might  be  made.    Such  examinations  were  made  and  the  presence  ot 
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the  comma  bacillus  observed  in  hanging  drop  elidea.  Later  on  the  disease  was  verified 
by  cultures  made  in  the  laboratory.  The  same  night  two  other  cases  were  reported 
in  the  Ferola  district,  both  of  which  died  within  a  few  hours  after  attack;  and  Defore 
investigations  had  been  completed  ten  or  twelve  more  typical  cases  of  cholera  had 
occurred,  which  clinically  placed  the  diagnosis  beyond  doubt. 

Major  Mea«ham,  chief  health  inspector,  who  had  spent  the  month  of  February  in 
Hongkong  and  Canton,  returned  to  Manila  on  the  5th  of  March  and  reported  that 
cholera  was  very  prevalent  in  Canton,  although  its  extent  was  unknown,  for  the 
reason  that  no  health  board  existed  there  and  that  the  number  of  deaths  occurring 
daily  were  only  to  be  secured  by  visiting  the  nnderlakers'  establishments  and  count- 
ii^  the  number  of  coffins  sold  diiring  the  day.  Healso  reported  that  cholera  existed 
in  Hoi^kong  at  the  time  of  his  departure  Irom  that  port,  although  very  little  was 
said  about  it,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  commerce,  which  would  have 
suffered  severely  had  the  cotulkions  been  generally  known. 

On  March  3  Capt.  J.  C.  Perry,  Marine-Hospital  Service,  chief  quarantine  officer 
of  the  port  of  Manila,  cabled  Hongkoi^  to  prevent  the  further  introduction  of  vege- 
tables from  that  port,  at  the  same  time  imposing  a  five  days'  detention  at  Mariveles 
on  all  ships  arriving  therefrom.  It  ia  believed  that  in  spite  of  these  orders  infected 
vegetables  were  shipped  later  and  smuggled  into  Manila,  or  thrown  overboard  from 
the  vessels,  washed  ashore,  and  eaten  by  the  natives. 

The  P^rola  barrio,  which  lies  at  the  extreme  western  border  of  the  San  Nicolas  dis- 
trict, and  along  the  Pasig  Biver  to  the  Manila  light,  was  the  point  where  the  infec- 
tion waa  first  located.  Several  of  the  natives  informed  members  of  the  board  of 
health  that  cabbage  and  other  green  v^etables  had  been  picked  up  on  the  shore 
previously  and  usSl  for  food.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  infection  entered 
the  city  in  this  way. 

One  hundred  anil  two  cases  occurred  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  epidemic,  the 
most  of  which  were  found  in  the  Farola  district,  and  as  it  waa  believed  that  the 
infection  was  principally  confined  to  that  section  of  the  city,  the  board  of  health 
recommended  its  d^ruction,  which  was  done  by  fire  on  March  27,  the  residents  of 
the  district  being  sent  to  the  San  Lazaro  detention  camp. 

MEASUHES  ADOPTED   FOR  SUPPHESSINO    CHOLBaiA    IN    MANILA.  ■ 

The  city  was  divided  into  12  districts  tor  the  purpose  of  sanitary  inspection,  and 
ea<;h  district  was  placed  under  the  chai^  of  a  medical  officer,  who  had  under  him  a 
corps  of  sanitary  inspectors  varying  from  30  to  60.  During  the  early  part  of  the  epi- 
demic house-to-house  inspections  were  made  both  day  and  night  in  order  to  prevent 
cases  from  escaping  the  notice  of  the  board.  This  became  necessary  in  order  to 
detect  cases  which  were  being  hidden  by  the  natives,  presumably  to  prevent  being 
sent  to  the  detention  camp.  A  request  was  made  on  the  division  commander  for  the 
detail  of  medical  officers,  and  from  time  to  time  such  as  could  be  spared  by  the  chief 
surgeon  of  the  division  were  ordered  to  reiwrt  to  the  commissioner  of  public  health. 
Durii^  the  epidemic  34  medical  officers,  principally  volunteer  and  contract  surgeons, 
were  ordered  to  report  for  duty  with  the  board  of  health  and  were  assigned  as  dis- 
trict medical  inspectors  in  Manila,  quarantine  officerson  the  bay,  rivers,  and  esteros, 
or  in  chai^  of  cnolera  hospitals  and  detention  camps.  Ten  or  twelve  later  on  were 
sent  to  the  provinces— to  Bulacan,  Pampanga,  Bataan,  Cavito,  and  Laguna.  Each 
district  medical  inspector  was  supplied  with  a  disinfecting  pump,  disinfectants,  and 
a  corps  of  men  versed  in  that  special  work.  Each  house  m  which  a  case  of  cholera 
occurred  after  the  case  and  eontaeta  had  been  removed  was  thoroughly  disinfected 
and  closed  for  occupancy  tor  five  days. 

The  following  additional  measures  were  taken: 

First.  All  wells  throughout  the  city  were  closed  and  distilled  water  distributed  for 
drinking  purposes. 

Second.  Certain  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  articles  of  diet  were  prohibited. 

Third.  All  hotels,  boarding  houses,  lod^ng  houses,  and  saloons  were  prohibited 
from  using  tor  drinking  purposes  water  that  had  not  been  either  boiled  or  distilled; 
well-known  mineral  waters  and  aerated  waters  made  of  distilled  water  being  allowed. 

Fourth.  A  r^rous  quarantine  was  placed  around  the  city  of  Manila,  to  prevent 
infected  persons  from  escaping  to  neighboring  towns  on  the  bay. 

Fifth.  All  cascos,  lorchaa,  barges,  launches,  and  other  fioating  craft  were  required 
to  move  out  from  the  Pasig  River  and  esteros  after  5  p.  m.  and  remain  in  the  bay 
during  the  night;  and  before  being  allowed  to  return  to  their  wharves  in  the  morn- 
ing they  were  thoroughly  inspected.  This  measure  became  necessary  for  the  reason 
that  a  large  number  of  cases  of  cholera  occurred  on  such  shipping  without  being 
reported  to  the  board  of  health,  the  dead  bodies  in  such  cases  beii^  disposed  of  by 
being  thrown  overboard  during  the  night,  in  order  to  escape  detention. 
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Sixth.  TheMariquinaRiuer,froniwhich  the  city  water  is  obtained,  was  thoroughly 
goarded  by  a  patrol  of  regular  troops.  The  pueblos  of  Montalbon,  San  Mateo,  and 
MariQuina  are  located  on  this  atream,  above  the  intake,  and  hence,  to  prevent  infec- 
tion of  the  water  supply,  the' most  rigid  inspections  of  these  towns  became  necessary. 

In  spite  of  the  great  precautions  tiien  to  effectively  quarantine  the  city  and  guard 
against  the  escape  of  persons  affected  with  the  disease  to  neiehboring  provinces, 
many  escaped  in  bancas  during  the  night  to  the  proviDces  of  Bulacan,  ^vite,  Pam- 
^nga,  and  Bataan,  and  the  TJ.  S.  transport  CasteUanos  carrieil  the  infection  to  Neuva 
Cacerea,  Ambos  Camarines,  from  which  source  it  was  transmitted  to  a  lai^  number 
of  pueblos  in  that  section. 

Asa  rule,  the  disease  occurred  among  the  lowest  social  stratum  of  the  city's  inhab- 
itants, and  nngueationably  resulted  from  food  infection.  The  water  of  the  city  has 
been  examined  from  time  to  time,  but  remains  uninfected. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  epidemic  there  was  a  geaeral  dispoeition 
on  the  part  of  the  population  to  conceal  eveiy  case  of  cholera  which  occurred.  A 
certain  class  of  people,  including  the  Spanish  doctors  and  friars,  even  went  so  far -as 
to  deny  the  existence  of  cholera.  It  was  generally  suggested  to  the  natives  by  these 
people  that  the  disease  was  colic,  resulting  from  the  use  of  green  rice,  and  that  the 
Americana  resorted  to  such  extreme  measurea  as  were  taken  unneceeaarily  and  prob- 
ably for  reasons  of  revenge.  Whether  it  was  because  the  natives  did  not  believe 
that  cholera  existed  in  the  city,  or  whether  they  were  afraid  of  ttie  measures  taken 
by  the  board  of  health  to  stamp  out  the  infection,  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure 
their  cooperation  in  r^rd  to  reporting  cases.  They  resorted  to  every  measure  pos- 
sible in  order  to  conceifl  them — removing  them  during  the  night  into  the  rice  fields, 
drivii^  patients  out  of  the  houses  into  the  streets,  and  disposing  of  the  dead  by  throw- 
ing the  bodies  into  the  Paeig  Eiver  and  esteros,  or  burying  them  under  woodpiles  or 
in  other  places. 

From  the  bc^nning  of  the  epidemic  all  cases  with  but  few  exceptions  were  treated 
in  cholera  hospitals  organized  by  the  board  of  health.  From  March  26  to  April  18 
the  cases  were  sent  to  liie  hospitals  established  on  the  San  Laaaro  grounds  and  the 
contacts  to  the  detention  camp  adjoining,  which  had  been  previously  constructed  for 
bubonic  plague  contacts.  On  April  12  the  detention  camp  and  cholera  hospital  at 
8an  Lazaro  were  abandoned  and  a  new  camp  and  hospital  established  on  a  high  tract 
of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  Manila  known  as  Santa  Meaa.  The  use  of  this  magnificent 
piece  of  property  was  secured  to  the  board  of  health,  without  cost,  through  the  gen- 
erosity ot  Sefior  Ouan  Toaaon,  a  very  prominent  and  public-spirited  Filipino  reeident 
of  Manila.  The  Santa  Mesa  detention  camp  was  provided  with  accommodations  for 
6,000  contacts,  and  the  hc^pital  adjoining  for  lOO  patients.  The  grounds  were  Md 
out  and  tents  erected  according  to  military  regulations,  and  the  camp  provided  with 
a  system  of  water  supply  taken  from  the  main  conduit  at  that  point,  with  bath 
houses,  sanitary  closets,  kitchens,  atorerooma,  etc  The  detention  camp  and  cholera 
hospital  at  Santa  Mesa  were  in  operation  from  April  14  to  May  9,  and  were  finally 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  city  and  tiie  rough  ave- 
nue leadii^  to  them,  it  having  been  found  that  the  long  and  tedious  journey  to  the 
camp  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  patient. 

Durii^  the  existence  of  this  camp  527  contacts  and  186  cholera  cases  were  sent 
there  for  detention  and  treatment.  The  management  of  the  Santa  Mesa  Camp 
passed  through  several  hands  before  it  was  finally  transferred  to  Capt.  T.  R.  Mar- 
shali,  assistant  surgeon  ot  volunfeers,  who  administered  it  with  rare  ability,  and  who 
deserves  great  credit  for  his  work.  Contract  Surg.  R.  E.  Sievers,  U.  S.  Army,  had 
chat^e  of  the  cholera  hospital,  and  performed  his  duties  in  a  most  creditable  and 
eatisfactory  manner. 

Before  the  abandonment  of  the  Santa  Mesa  cholera  camp,  arrangements  were  made 
to  establish  a  hospital  in  a  lai^e  building  on  the  Calle  Herran,  formerly  used  by  the 
army,  and  then  known  as  the  Second  Reserve  Hospital.  This  munificent  building 
is  located  in  the  center  of  a  large  tract  ot  land  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  is  very 
accessible  from  all  parts  ot  the  city.  It  is  believed  that  a  considerable  number  of 
lives  were  saved  by  reason  of  the  dispatch  with  which  patients  could  be  tranaferred 
to  this  hospital  and  the  easiness  ot  the  journey,  owing  to  the  fine  condition  of  the 
streets  leading  to  it  The  use  of  this  building  was  secured  to  the  board  of  health 
through  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  SeSors  Trinidad  Jurado,  Bertrand  de  Lis,  and 
other  members  ot  the  commission  ot  the  Spanish  colony,  who  had  charge  of  the 
property  at  the  time.  The  entire  lower  floor,  with  kitchen,  dining  room,  laundry, 
morgue,  and  grounds  were  placed  at  our  disposal,  besides  a  large  ward  for  Americans 
on  the  second  floor,  and  tout  private  rooms  for  American  women,  also,  above.  The 
remmning  portion  of  the  building  was  reserved  for  the  treatment  of  the  members  at 
the  SjKinish  colony  in  case  any  of  them  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  contract  the  dis- 
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ease.  I  desire  publicly  to  thank  Seilor  Trinidad  Jnnitlo  and  his  colleagnes  for  their 
great  kindness  in  offering  us  this  splendid  hospitaJ,  which  has  contributed  so  largely 
toward  the  recovery  and  comfort  of  the  unfortunates  sent  there,  and  for  their  um- 
versal  courtesy  anti  assistance  during  our  occupancy  of  the  building.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  splendid  work  performed  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  who  were  sent  there  as  nurses  at  my  request  These  noble  women  devoti-d 
themselves  fearlessly  to  the  work  of  nursing  the  sick,  and  sjjared  no  effort  of  labor 
in  behalf  of  their  patients,  who,  as  a  rule,  belonged  to  the  lowest  claiaa  of  the  natives, 
and  among  whom  the  diaeaee  was  so  matonant. 

Capt  E.  A.  Southall,  assistant  surgeon,  XT.  8.  Volunteers,  was  placed  in  chai^  of 
this  6'«pifal  from  its  organization,  and  although  sutferine  fi-oui  chronic  dysentery 
the  entire  time  that  he  was  on  duty  there,  admmistered  affairs  with  judgment  and 
marked  success.  A  number  of  hospital  tents  were  pitched  on  the  grounds  for  the 
accommodation  of  relatives  of  patients  under  treatment.  This  concession  was  made 
to  the  ignorant  classes  to  offset  the  many  vague  and  fearful  rumors  which  had 
reached  them  in  re^rd  to  the  treatment  of  their  friends  by  the  Americans.  One 
member  of  each  family  was  provided  with  shelter  and  food  on  the  grounds,  and 
allowed  to  visit  the  ward  once  or  twice  daily.  This  policy  to  a  large  extent  reheved 
the  natives  of  that  fear  wliich  they  entertained  of  being  sent  to  the  cholera  hospital. 

There  was  practically  no  cooperation  among  the  natives  in  regurd  to  reporting 
cases  occurring  in  their  families,  and  for  this  reason  it  became  necessary  to  employ  a 
large  number  of  men  acting  as  sanitary  inspectors,  several  hundred  of  whom  were 
sent  to  infected  towns  in  ne^hboring  provinces. 

After  a  careful  study  of  statistics  m  regard  to  the  percentage  of  conlaiits  who  were 
infected  after  being  sent  to  the  detention  camp,  the  board  decided,  when  practicable, 
to  quarantine  all  contacts  for  five  days  in  their  houses,  and  to  abolish  the  detention 
camp  altogether.  This  was  accomplished  May  14;  no  injurious  effects,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  following  in  rtsard  to  an  increase  in  the  epidemic;  in  tact,  a 
marked  improvement,  in  securing  the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  the  natives. 
All  cases,  however,  were  sent  to  the  cholera  hospilal. 

yince  it  has  been  definitely  determined  that  chimera  results  from  food  infection,  great 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  supervision  of  the  markets,  the  cooked-food  shops,  and  the 
preparation  and  care  of  foods  in  the  native  houses.    Rules  and  regulations  were  issued 


jjrohibiting  the  peddhng  of  all  drinks  and  cooked  foods  on  the  streets.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  23  special  articles  of  diet  prepared  by  the  Chinese  for  sale  to  the  natives,  and 
a  r^id  enforcement  of  an  onier  for  keeping  all  articles  of  diet  on  the  city  covered  and 


free  from  flies,  brought  good  results.    AlSiough  the  enforcement  of  these  ri 

very  difficult  among  a  population  of  300,000  people,  275,000  of  whom  may  be 
regarded  as  helon^ng  to  an  ignorant  class  with  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  ordinary 
sanitation,  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  was  soon  noted. 

Many  samples  of  foods  and  a  number  of  flies  caught  in  infected  houses  were  sent 
to  the  laboratory  for  examination.  The  cholera  spirillum  was  found  in  several  sam- 
ples of  the  food,  especially  in  the  cooked  rice  which  had  been  left  exposed,  and 
in  some  of  the  blue-bottle  flies.  These  flies  are  commonly  bred  along  the  sides 
of  esteros,  which  are  dumping  grounds  for  numberless  privies,  private  sewers,  and 
latrines.  In  certain  places  along  the  sides  of  tiiese  esteros  where  deposits  have  been 
accumulating  for  many  generations  great  beds  of  wriggling  ma^ots  are  noticeable. 
The  numerous  cases  which  have  been  observed  along  the  banks  of  certain  esteros 


may  be  accounted  for  bv  blood  infection  from  blue-bottle  flies.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  ordinary  nousehold  fly  can  also  transfer  the  cholera  spirillum  from 
infected  matter  to  food,  as  is  the  case  with  typhoid  fever.  The  board  of  health 
inaugurated  a  crusade  against  flies  by  means  of  ny  poison,  and  also  destroyed  a  iai^e 
number  of  maggots  in  the  esteros. 

Tropical  Dise.\sbs  Encoitntered  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

It  is  generally  be!  ieved  that  the  terra  "tropical  diseases"  applies  only  to  affections 
common  to  tropical  countries.  While  there  are  a  large  numoer  of  serious  diseases 
and  conditions  prevalent  in  the  Philippines,  there  are  few  which  do  not  exist  in 
temperate  climates  as  well.  The  cause  of  certain  diseases  prevalent  in  the  Tropics 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  mhabitants  of  the  country  and  their  viola- 
tion or  the  ordinaiT  sanitary  laws.  I  feel  quite  sure  that,  did  the  same  sanitary 
conditions  exist  in  the  Phflippine  Islands  as  exist  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  results  in  regard  to  health  would  be  practically  about  the  same.  The 
splendid  work  pertormw  by  army  aui^eons  in  Cuba  in  the  eradication  of  yellow 
fever,  and  in  Porto  Rico  with  smallpox,  goes  a  long  way  in  bearing  out  these  state- 
ments.    The  prevalence  of  the  serious  diseases  and  conditions  eiicount<!red  here,  then, 
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may  be  considered  as  due  to  the  disregard  of  sanitary  measures  and  the  filthy  Bur- 
roundingB  of  the  native.  The  i'ilipino  is  a  fatalist,  and,  like  the  Mexican,  accepts  the 
visitations  of  serious  epidemics  with  serenity  and  resignation,  believing  them  divine 
dispensations. 

Apart  from  the  epidemics  of  plague,  cholera,  and  smallpox,  the  serious  diseases 
here  are  dysentery  and  malaria!  infwlion,  both  of  which  are  preventable.  If  we  are 
correct  in  om"  views  in  regard  to  the  etiolt^oal  factors  of  these  two  diseases,  then 
with  care  in  the  use  of  water,  and  mosquito  nettiog,  both  conditions  could  practically 
be  avoided.  There  can  be  bat  little  doubt  that  Uie  tropical  snn  plays  an  important 
rdle  in  the  well-being  of  the  body  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  me  natives  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  it  for  centuries  very  wisely  keep  away  from  its  baleful 
effects  during  the  midday  hours  throngh  the  enjoyment  of  their  traditional  siesta. 

From  a  nonscientiflc  but  very  practical  point  of  view  the  tropical  diseases  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  serious  or  fatal  and  the  non- 
aerious.  The  moat  prominent  of  the  flret  class  are  the  following:  Bubonic  pla^e, 
cholera,  smallpox,  specific  and  amsebic  dysentery,  beritwri,  leprosy,  consumption, 
pernicious  malarial  fever,  and  sprue.  The  second  list  includes  typhoid  fever,  Malta 
lever,  estivo-autumnal  and  malarial  fevers,  diarrhoea,  intestiual  parasites  (including 
the  round  and  tape  worms  and  the  larvee  of  the  bluebottle  fly),  dengue,  and  a  num- 
ber of  parasitical  skin  affections,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  dhoby  or  washer- 
man's it«h  and  other  forms  of  ringworm,  leeches,  prickly  heat,  and  the  general 
enervation  from  life  in  the  Tropics  referred  to  above. 

The  prominent  diseases  affecting  domestic  animals  consist  of  surra,  rinderpest,  hog 
and  chicken  cholera. 

Sinallpox. — Smallpox  has  existed  in  the  Philippine  Islands  from  time  immemorial, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of  death  among  the  Filipinos  at  the  dat« 
of  the  American  invasion.  The  disease  is  almost  invariably  found  in  the  Tropics, 
especially  among  the  Latin  races,  and  is  alti^ether  due  to  ineffectual  metliods  of  vac- 
cination or  its  absence  alti^ther.  For  several  reasons,  very  Uttle  attention  has  been 
paid  to  thorough  vaccination  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  the  first  place,  owing  to 
the  poor  faciUties  for  transportation,  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  send  potent 
virus  to  the  distant  pueblos  and  islands  in  ibe  archipelago;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  true  apiritof  thorough  vaccination  has  never  been  carried  out.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  American  invasion  smallpox  was  very  common  in  a  moat  malignant  form,  not 
only  in  the  city  of  Manila,  but  throi^hout  the  entire  archipeli^.  As  a  result  of 
careful  vaccinations  performed  by  Uie  board  of  health  and  mescal  officers  of  the 
Army  in  the  provinces  durii^  the  past  four  year^,the  disease  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  archipelago.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  natives  are  immune  from 
the  disease  by  reason  of  previous  attacks,  and  it  is  believed  that  more  than  1,000,000 
persons  have  been  vaccinated  since  the  occupancy  of  the  islands  by  the  Americans 

Notwithstanding  the  antivaccination  societies  that  have  been  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  a  known  scientific  fact  that  unless  this  prophylactic  measure 
IS  faithfully  and  scientifically  carried  out  the  dreaded  scourge  is  bound  to  occur; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  who  is  thoroughly  protected  by  proper  vaccination 
need  fear  the  disease. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  health,  a  law  providing  for  compulsory 
vaccination  was  passed  by  the  civil  commission  during  the  past  winter  requiring 
everyone  in  the  islands  either  to  be  vaccinated  or  to  show  a  certificate  of  immunity. 

The  presidents  of  municipal  boards  of  health  are  in  this  law  des^ated  as  vacci- 
nator, but  owing  to  the  impossiirility  of  organizing  municipal  boards  of  health,  until 
quite  recently  a  laige  number  of  native  vaccinators  were  employed  throughout  the 
entire  archipel^o  for  the  purpose  of  makii^  public  vaccinations.  These  vaccinators 
were  paid  30  pesos  per  monlii,  and,  as  a  rule,  did  their  work  in  a  very  satisfactory 

A  complete  system  of  blanks  and  reports  was  furnished  these  vaccinators  for  the 
purpose  of  compiling  statistics.  The  books  are  retained  among  the  records  in  the 
tribunal  of  each  pueblo,  while  the  monthly  reports  are  forwarded  to  the  board  of 
health  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

^ecijie  and  amalnc  dysentery.— Three  forms  of  dysentery  are  rect^nized  in  the 
Philippines —the  acute  sporadic,  amccbic,  and  specific.  The  acute  sporadic  form  of 
the  disease  is  commonly  encountered  in  the  United  States,  and  while  the  amtebic 
and  specific  are  very  bad  at  times,  they  are  rare.  Acute  sporadic  dysentery  is  sup- 
posed to  result  from  congestion  of  the  larger  bowels,  from  various  climatic  causes,  as 
well  as  from  the  ingestion  of  certain  irritating  articles  of  diet,  wliile  the  amcebic  and 
epidemic  forms  are  due  te  specific  germs.  The  amcebic  form  is  supposed  to  be  the 
result  of  amcebw,  which  are  found  in  the  dejections  of  the  patients,  while  the  spe- 
cific dysentery  is  supposed  to  rvmiit  from  the  bacillus  dysenteric,  a  germ  discoverwi 
by  Shiga,  a  Japanese  investigator. 
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From  careful  studies  it  has  been  definitely  determined  that  both  the  aniffibic  and 
epidemic  forma  of  dysentery  are  contracted  bj?  the  use  of  infected  water  or  food,  and 
it  is  believed  that  except  through  theae  agencies  this  disease  will  not  occur. 

The  amcebic  is  the  more  common  farm  of  the  two,  and  was  frequentlv  observed 
among  t;be  soldiers  on  duty  in  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  firnttwo  years  of 
the  Philippine  insurrection.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  contracted  bj  the  use  of 
infected  wat«r  taken  from  village  wells  swamps  bflvou»!  and  other  pla<,ea  in  the 
provinces  while  on  "hikes." 

Since  amiebic  dysentery  £ret(uently  be-in's  as  a  diirrhea  persons  in  the  Trjpics 
suffering  from  any  intestinal  disturtwince  'jhouli  ha\e  the  stools  examined  miua 
scropicmly. 

Both  of  these  forms  of  dysentery  may  be  rrearded  a«  preienlable  by  the  use  cf 
water  which  does  not  contain  the  specific  micrtbe 

Abscesses  of  Oie  liver  are  not  infrequenth  assonate"'  with  the  amcebic  form  j1 
dysentery. 

Beiiben. — This  prominent  tropical  disease  is  resiMjniible  for  a  toniiderable  propor 
tion  of  the  mortalit>f  in  the  archipelago  Dr  Maiison  defines  benberi  as  a  speiifn. 
form  of  multiple  peripheral  neuritis  occurring  as  an  epidemic  in  most  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical climates,  and  also  under  certaia  artificial  conditions  in  more  temperate  lati- 
tudes. There  are  two  forms,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  The  symptoms  of  each  are 
extremely  numerous  and  diverse,  often  leading  the  neophyte  of  tropical  medicine 
astray  in  pursuit  of  some  striking  comi>lication. 

The  behavior  of  beriberi  in  the  Philippine  Islands  confirms  the  general  observa- 
tions reported  by  physicians  from  all  parts  of  tiie  tropical  world;  that  is,  it  is  a  dis- 
ease of  prisons  and  ships,  of  dampness  and  heat,  of  overcrowding  and  poverty.  The 
entire  crews  of  small  native  swiboata,  subject  to  severe  exposure  during  the  rainy 
season,  become  infected  and  leave  their  dead  at  every  port,  until  shortness  of  hancfs 
compels  them  to  end  their  cruise.  Few  native  prisons  escape  the  disease,  and  many 
suffer  severely.  Bilibid  is  probably  the  lar^t  and  certainly  one  of  the  cleanest  and 
most  carefully  conducted  prisons  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  yet  it  suHered  with 
over  2,000  cases  durinc  the  winter  of  1901.  The  prison  surgeon,  Dr.  L.  H.  Fales, 
states  that  the  diet  is  liberal  in  quantity  and  superior  in  quality.  The  rice  is  the  best 
Ceylon,  and  there  is  a  liberal  allowance  of  Australian  beef,  vegetables,  and  fresh  lish. 
None  of  the  prisoners  sleep  on  the  floor,  and  half  of  them  sleep  on  bamboo  bunks, 
about  7  feet  above  the  floor.  Blinds  were  removed  from  the  windows  to  admit  the 
maximum  amount  of  sunshine  and  air,  and  the  wards  were  disinfected  regularly. 
In  spite  of  these  measures  Dr.  Fales  reported  2,470  cases,  with  77  deaths  in  Bilibid 
durii^  the  six  months  endiiw  May  31, 1902.  The  total  number  of  cases,  however,  ia 
probably  nearer  1,200,  considering  as  recurrences  the  cases  reported  as  having  two 
or  three  distinct  attacks. 

It  has  not  been  observe!  here  that  season  exercises  any  marked  influence  on 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  Bubonic  plague  shows  an  unmistakable  preference 
for  the  hot,  dry  months;  but  in  looking  over  the  available  data  for  the  past  two 
years  I  find  that  beriberi  seems  to  offer  no  preference  for  any  season,  though  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April,  and  May,  the  hot  season,  oHer  the  larg^  number  of  reported 
cases.  Of  the  total  of  624  deaths  reported  to  the  hoard  of  h^th  all  occurred  among 
natives  and  Chinese,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  comparative  immunity  of  European 
races.  Spanish  mestizos  are  said  to  contract  the  disease  much  less  frequently  than 
the  poor,  ill-fed  natives;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  former  class,  as  well  as 
the  Europeans,  belong  with  very  few  exceptions  to  tlie  more  prosperous  and  better- 
f^  portion  of  the  community. 

OurobservalJonstendtOBUstaintheviewthatthefetiolc^ical  factor  of  beriberi  resides 
outside  of  the  food.  The  prison  diets  have  been  liberal  and  varied  under  American 
regime,  and  yet  a  lai^  portion  of  the  prisoners  who  contract  the  disease  withui  Ihe 
prison  walls  come  from  an  exclusive  home  diet  of  rice  and  fish.  Furthermore,  the 
mere  substitution  of  a  nitrogenous  for  a  rice  diet  has  not  in  our  experience  improved 
the  condition  of  a  patient  suffering  from  beriberi.  Removal  to  new,  dry,  sunshiny 
quarters  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  means  of  effecting  a  cure,  and  if  to  this  meas- 
ure be  added  a  liberal  diet  and  a  suitable  tonic  the  great  majority  of  cases  recover 
with  much  promptness. 

As  the  conditions  of  living  improve  among  the  natives  and  Chinese  population, 
and  the  low,  damp  nipa  shacks  give  way  to  the  dry  tenement  house  with  living 
rooms  high  above  the  ground,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  mortality  from  beriberi 
will  be  considerably  reduced  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  monthly  deaths  from  beriberi  during  the  year  1901  were  as  follows:  Febru- 
ary, 35;  March,  59;  April,  79;  May,  60;  June,  19;  July,  13;  August,  15;  September, 
22;  October,  18;  November,  39;  December,  47. 
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aease  common  to  all  tropical  conntries,  but  ia  also  found 
iH  far  north  as  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Iceland.  The  num- 
ber ot  iepers  living  in  the  Philippine  Islands  at  the  time  of  the  American  occupancy 
has  been  yariouBly  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  30,000.  These  figures  were  given  by 
the  Friars  and  others,  who  were  presumed  to  have  understood  IJie  situation.  From 
a  census  taken  by  the  board  of  health  during  the  past  year  it  is  believed  that  not 
over  5,000  lepers  exist  in  the  islands  at  present,  and  they  appear  to  be  uniformly 
scattered  throughout  the  entire  archipelaeo. 

Leprosy  is  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  imported  into  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  Japan  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Sho^ns, 
learning  of  the  good  work  performed  by  the  Mars  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  decided 
to  send  a  shipload  ot  Japanese  lepers  to  the  Philippines  for  their  care.  This  was  done 
about  1662. 

The  affection  is  dependent  upon  a  specific  germ,  the  bacillus  leprae,  but  is  prae- 
ticftlly  no  more  conta^oua  than  consumption.  It  ia  very  common  to  find  leprous 
reUtives  who  have  lived  for  years  with  their  families  without  impartji^  the  disease 
to  other  members  of  the  bousehold.  One  native  woman  has  lived  among  the  lepers 
in  the  San  Lazaro  Hospital  fortwenty  years  as  cook,  and  has  given  birth  to  a  leprous 
son,  who  ia  now  grown,  without  ever  contracting  the  disease. 

Pubnonorn  tubereulom. — Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  very  common  amoi^  the  native 
Filipinos  and  results  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  mortality.  During  the  month  of 
April,  1902,  over  106  persons  succumbed  to  this  disease  alone  in  the  city  of  Manila. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  character  of  the  disease  encountered  in  tlie 
Philippines  and  that  noted  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Persons  affected,  as  a  rule, 
beloM  to  the  poorer  and  lower  claaaes,  who  live  m  wretched  hovels  and  are  poorly 
nourished.  Few  peoi>le  who  are  well  ted  and  live  in  proper  halntetions  auffer  from 
taberenloaia  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Besides  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  occasion^y 
the  disease  is  found  affectmg  the  joints  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Pemidtms  malarial  fever.- — Pemiciona  malarial  fever  at  times  appears  in  certain 
pueblos  of  the  archipelago  in  the  form  of  an  endemic,  and  is  always  coincident  with 
a  sickly  season  of  the  year.  The  disease  very  promptly  responds  to  sanitary  meas- 
ures, with  the  liberal  use  ot  quinine. 

Spnie  orpsilosis.- — Sprue  ia  understood  to  be  a  persistent  and  dangerons  form  ot 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  ot  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  is  generally  associated  with  disturbances  of  the  functions  ot  the  liver 
and  other  glandular  organs  connected  with  the  digestive  process.  The  disease  is 
characterized  by  infiammation  ot  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  with  mucous 
sores,  flagellant  dyspepsia,  pale,  copious,  loose,  frothy,  and  fomenting  stools,  wasting 
and  anemia,  and  a  tendency  to  relapse.  The  disease  is  freqnentiy  called  tropical 
diarrhea,  and  the  term  "sprue"  is  an  adaptation  ot  the  Dutch  word  "sprew,"  used 
in  Java,  where  the  disease  is  very  common.  The  disease  is  not  common  in  the  Phil- 
ippine lalanda,  and  likewise  not  amenable  to  treatment  in  the  Tropics.  It  is  neces- 
sary tor  those  affected  with  it  to  leave  the  country  and  go  to  a  temperate  climate. 

Iniermillent  and  eslivo-autummil  fevers. — The  ordinary  types  of  malarial  fever  are 
found  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  are  not  generally  common  throughout  the  entire 
archipelago,  nor  more  so  tfian  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States.  .  I^ge  sections 
of  land  are  very  free  from  the  malari^  mosquito,  and  hence  these  sections  are 
immune  from  the  disease.  The  interior  of  the  island  ot  Mindoro  and  certain  high 
plains  lying  between  mountain  ranges  are  apparently  more  infected  with  this  disease 
than  the  table-lands  aloi^  the  seashore.  The  city  of  Manila  is  peculiarly  free  from 
malariaj  and  it  is  rarely  necessary  for  its  inhabitants  to  resort  to  tlie  use  of  quinine  as 
a  malarial  preventive.  Investigations  are  being  made  by  the  board  ot  health  in  re- 
^dto  the  location  of  the  species  of  mosquito  known  to  scientists  as  the  "anaplioles," 
ftie  host  of  the  malarial  parasite,  but  so  tar  the  work  lias  been  limited,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  ot  collecting  the  insects  for  classification. 

Inleslinal  worms. — Intestinal  worms  is  a  common  affection  among  the  inhabitants 
ot  the  Philippine  Islands,  adults  as  well  as  children.  The  following  varieties  are 
commonly  found  in  these  islands  among  the  natives:  Ascaria  lumbricoides,  or  the 
long,  round  form;  Tsenia  solium  and  TsSiia  saginata;  and  the  Oxyuris  vermicularis, 
or  me  pin  worm.  During  the  recent  insurrection  a  large  number  of  troops  serving 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  both  officers  and  men,  were  affected  by  the  long,  round 
worm  as  a  result  of  drinking  water  from  infected  wells  and  the  use  ot  uncooked 
vegetables  and  salads.  The  ova  of  the  pin  worm  are  likewise  taken  into  the  system 
by  drinking  water  or  eating  uncooked  foods  and  vegetables.  The  Taenia  solium  ia 
contracted  ay  eating  measlv  pork  which  contains  the  larvte  of  the  worm,  or  by 
drinking  water  containing  Uie  ova,  while  the  Tienia  sa^nata  is  coounonly  believed 
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to  be  contracted  by  eating  the  flesh  of  cattle  infected  by  the  larva  ot  the  worm,  a 
condition  known  as  "beef  measles." 

Not  infrequently  the  larv«  of  the  bluebottle  fly  are  taken  into  the  system  and 
developed  through  the  use  of  infected  food,  I  believe  that  tew  children  can  be  found 
in  the  provinces  who  are  not  affected  with  intestinal  worms.  The  cause  of  this  wide- 
spread condition  results  from  the  surface  wells  and  the  lack  of  care  in  disposing  of 
fecal  matter  ot  animals  which  live  in  the  yards  with  the  occupants  of  the  house. 

Dhoby  itch. — Generally  speaking,  ail  irritating  and  troublesome  acute  affections  of 
the  skin  in  the  Tropics  are  termed  "dhoby  or  washerman's  itch."  There  are  quite 
ft  number  of  skin  affections  belonBing  to  the  rinsworm  variety  which  are  classed  as 
dhoby  itch,  the  principal  ones  of  which  are  produced  bv  a  fungus  known  as  the 
"Microsporon  furfur,"  "Microsporon  minutiaeimum,"  and  the  "Trichophyton." 

ml. ■ . .___.- ,      -■- -'tch  is  in  the  crotch,  or  axillary  space,  althe.„__ 

,     ^.  .         .       The  ringworm  resulting  from  the  Microspo- 

.  1  furfur  and  the  Tnehophyton  is  common  among  the  natives  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  I  have  seen  children  among  the  Movos  whose  entire  bodies  were  cov- 
ered with  the  disease,  the  affection  appearing  almost  like  tattooing,  so  regular  and 
perfect  were  the  curves. 

These  parasitical  diseases  may  be  contracted  by  means  of  clothes  infected  in  the 
laundries  or  by  contact.  The  disease  is  amenable  to  a  saturated  soluHon  of  salicylic 
acid  or  a  10  per  cent  application  of  chrysophanic  acid  in  vaseline. 

Leeches. — Lee<dies  are  very  common  in  certain  parts  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
are  found  in  the  grass  and  jungles.  Before  feeding  they  are  about  1  inch  in  le^th 
and  the  thickness  of  a  knitting  needle,  and  suspend  themselves  from  twigs  or  blades 
of  gra®  to  wait  for  the  passing  of  some  animal  on  which  to  drop.  With  remarkable 
activity  they  at  once  attach  themselves  to  the  skin  and  proceed  to  make  a  meal  on 
the  blood.  They  have  been  known  to  settle  themselves  so  thickly  on  certain  animals 
as  to  cause  their  death  by  the  abstraction  of  blood.  Sometimes  they  enter  the  gul- 
lets, or  nostrils,  ot  man  as  well  as  animals.  During  "  hikes  "  in  Samar,  in  a  numoer 
of  instances  our  men  were  aSected  by  these  pests,  the  leech  gaining  access  to  the  skin 
by  working  its  way  in  between  the  shoe  top  and  tlie  legging. 

Priekb/  neat. — Prickly  heat  or"lichen  tropicus"  is  frequently  observed  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  during  the  hot  season,  which  be^os  about  April  1  and  terminates 
June  30.  The  aHection  here  resembles  in  every  way  the  prickly  heat  so  commonly 
found  in  the  United  States  during  the  summer  months. 

There  is  a  common  superstition  amoi^  the  natives  in  the  Philippine  Islands  that 
the  mango  is  productive  of  prickly  heat  but  I  believe  this  to  be  only  a  superstition 
and  entirely  unwarranted,  resulting  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  use  of  this  fruit 
is  coincident  with  the  heated  period. 

Prickly  heat  is  usually  absent  from  July  1  to  April  1  during  the  wet  and  temper- 
ate seasons  of  the  year. 

Diphtlievia. — During  the  past  two  years  (ending  May  31,  1902)  eight  cases  of  diph- 
theria were  reported  in  toe  Philippine  Islands,  two  of  which  were  confirmed  by 
microscopical  examinations  made  by  a  native  physician.  All  of  these  cases  have 
been  fatal.  In  view  of  the  very  limited  number  of  reported  cases  and  the  uncertainty 
'of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  hacteriolo^cal  confirmation,  one  is  justified  in  doubt- 
ing the  existence  of  the  disease  in  these  islands.  It  would  seem  that  the  conditions 
prevailing  here  during  the  early  part  of  the  cool  season,  when  catarrhal  infiammation 
ot  the  respiratory  tract  prevailed  so  generally,  would  favor  the  rapid  spread  of  diph- 
theria among  the  poorer  classes  if  the  specific  ot^nism  had  infected  even  one  mem- 
ber of  the  community. 

Cancer. — During  the  two  years  ending  May  31, 1902,  there  were  reported  in  Manila 
28  deaths  from  cancer,  the  site  of  the  disease  being  in  the  following  order  of  fre- 
quency: Buccal  cavity,  skin,  female  genital  oi^ans,  stomach,  liver,  mammary  glands, 
rectum. 

Scariaina. — Scarletina  appears  to  be  unknown  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  no 
recorded  cases  of  this  disease  are  to  be  found. 

YelloiB  fever. — This  disease  is  unknown  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Iraani^. — Insanity  is  not  very  frequently  met  with  among  the  natives  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and,  except  the  provisions  made  in  the  Hospicio  de  San  Jos^,  in 
this  city,  for  the  care  of  this  class  of  patients,  there  are  no  insane  asylums  in  the 
entire  archipelago.  I  have  understJXW  tliat,  on  account  ot  the  small  number  of  cases 
occurring  in  the  islands,  they  were  either  treated  at  home  with  the  families  or,  if  too 
violent,  sent  to  the  careels  in  the  various  capitals  of  the  provinces. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  cases  under  treatment  in  the  Hospicio  de 
San  Jost^  at  the  pi'esent  time,  with  sex,  nativity,  and  character  of  disease.  A  lai^ 
number  of  these  cases  came  from  the  provinces. 
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Nationality. 


Male. 

Female. 
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Characier  of  disease. 


Ma.e. 

Female. 

Mania 

\ 

111 

Rinderpest  — During  1901  rinderpest  prevailed  almost  universally  throughout  the 
I'llands  t'ertain  localities  escaped  for  a  time,  but  in  almost  every  ease  the  infection 
was  finallj  mtroduced  and  spread  with  great  rapidity.  The  mortality  was  very, 
high,  amounting  almost  to  the  destruction  of  the  entire  herds  of  carabao  and  cattle. 
For  example,  in  Marinduque  the  authorities  reported  1,294  sick  and  1,224  deaths 
between  July  and  November,  1901,  a  mortality  of  nearly  95  per  cent.  The  following 
table  summarizes  the  reports  from  all  the  provinces  that  have  responded  to  the 
request  of  the  board  for  statistics  in  regard  to  rinderpest  mortality.  '  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  number  of  deaths  has  bSn  greatlj[  underestimated,  tor  many  of  the 
reports  refer  merely  to  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  city,  and  returns  from  the  inferior 
of  provinces  are  of  neeeasity  very  unreliable.  No  report  was  received  from  Bohol, 
wtiich  was  in  a  state  of  war,  but  it  is  well  known  that  hundreds  of  animals  suc- 
cumbed to  some  epidemic  disease  there: 
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In  response  to  requests  from  the  provinces  for  help  in  combating  rinderpest,  our, 
representatives  were  sent  to  some  of  the  most  severely  affected  localities.  The 
appended  extracts  from  reports  of  our  veterinary  sutgeons  and  Mr.  H.  0.  Luereaon, 
assistant  director  of  the  senim  institute,  describe  at  length  the  method  used  in  fight-' 
ing  the  disease  and  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered.    Owing  to  tbe  limited  bum-' 
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ber  of  skilled  inapectora  available  and  the  great  number  of  animals  afflicted,  it  wae 
deemed  wisest  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  use  of  the  simple  bile  injections  instead  of 
attempting  to  produce  a  jjrophyiactic  serum.  Native  physicians  and  practieant«8 
could  De  readily  inatnicted  in  the  technique  of  the  form  of  procedure  who  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  conduct  the  preparation  of  serum.  In  this  connection  Dr. 
Hut«heon  remarks,  from  observations  in  Cape  Colony,  that  while  he  considers  the 
serum  injection  more  effective  than  the  bile,  they  are  much  less  capable  of  general 
use,  and  he  is  not  surprised  that  the  Cape  farmers  are  resumii^  the  use  of  the  sim- 
pler bile  injection.  The  latest  reports  of  experiments  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
(South  Africa,  Bu^ia,  Turkey,  etc.)  indicate  pretty  strongly  that  the  most  powerful 
and  lasting  immunity  is  gained  by  the  injection  of  a  small  dose  {about  two-tenths  of 
I  c.  c.)  of  virulent  pest  blood,  followed  in  an  hour  or  two  by  an  injection  of  strong 
serum.  By  this  method  Kolle  and  Turner  claim  to  have  reduced  the  mortality  in 
cattle  from  90  or  95  [)er  cent  to  13.9  per  cent^  and  rank  the  serum  with  Bering's  anti- 
toxins serum  in  efficiency.  Marked  curative  action  is  also  ascribed  to  this  serum. 
The  serum  institute  is  working  with  these  problems,  and  the  method  of  immuniza- 
Idon  and  cure  found  to  be  the  most  effective  will  be  gradually  introduced  at  the  moat 
important  stations  throughout  the  islands,  where  men  trained  in  laboratory  technique 
can  supervise  the  injection  and  distribution  of  the  immunizing  products.  Of  neces- 
sity this  will  require  considerable  time,  and  in  the  meanwhile  bile  injections  will  he 
carrieil  on  in  the  localities  where  the  rinderpest  may  reoccur.  At  the  present  date 
the  virulency  of  rinderpest  has  evidently  abated,  as  no  cases  are  being  reported. 

According  to  the  reports  of  our  inspectors,  about  3,000  bile  injectiiJns  were  made 
under  their  supervision,  with  fairly  satisfactory  resulle  as  to  immunization,  although 
unfortunatelv  there  was  no  time  for  careful  observation  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  in 
any  one  locality. 

The  local  effect  of  the  injection  is  slight  and  the  general  symptoms  mild  or  absent. 
In  localities  where  the  injections  were  known  to  have  been  carefully  given,  the  more 
intelligent  natives,  especially  cattle  owners,  were  satisfied  as  to  the  feneficial  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ignorant  natives  were  often  distrustful,  and  by  their  lack  of 
cooperation  added  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  the  work  and  impeded  its  success. 
The  following  circulars,  issued  by  the  board  of  health  on  March  12  and  April  19, 
1901,  describe  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  preventive  measures,  and  methods  of 
collecting  and  preparing  bile  for  injection. 

•■[aroular  letter  Ko.  J.] 

"Office  o 


"Rinderpest  or  cattle  plague  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  the  infectious  or  contagious 
diseases  affecting  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  or  carabao.  The  mortality  is  very  high,  often- 
times exterminating  entire  herds.  This  drea<l  disease  has  made  its  appearance  in 
many  parts  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  spreatling  from  province  to  province  and 
islanii  to  island,  and  will  eventually  destroy  the  cattle  industry  of  the  entire  country 
if  proper  measures  are  not  taken  to  prevent  its  spread  and  eliminate  it  from  the  dis- 
tricts where  it  has  gained  a  lod^nent.  This  can  be  done  by  carrying  out  strictly 
the  subjoined  rules. 

"The  disease  is  characterized  by  loss  of  appetite,  drooping  of  the  head,  general 
dejected  appearance,  usually  a  watery  discharge  from  the  eves  and  nostrils,  followed 
by  a  watery  diarrhea,  whicn  later  becomes  bloody.  Death  occurs  in  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eyjht  hours  after  the  first  symptoms  are  noticed.  There  is  no  other 
disease  affecting  cattle  with  like  symptoms. 

"The  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose  and  the  diarrheal  stools  contain  the 
disease-producing  matter.  This  infections  matter  may  be  carried  by  the  wind,  dogs, 
hands,  feet,  or  clothing  of  attendanis,  and  by  all  mechanical  appliances  used  in  herd- 
ing cattle.    The  pastures  also  become  infected  and  cattle  grazing  in  them  wiUcc"^"' 


"  1.  All  cattle  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  must  be  isolated  from  th 
herd  and  destroyed  as  soon  aa  it  is  determined  that  the  disease  is  plague, 

"2.  The  bodies  of  cattle  dead  of  the  disease  should  be  burned  on  tlie  spot.     In  n 

case  attempt  to  save  the  hide,  aa  the  disease  is  often  transmitted  I —  ^"' ' 

shipments  of  hides. 
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' '  3.  Aiter  the  appearance  of  the  disease  the  entire  herd  must  be  inspected  daily 
and  all  sick  cattle  removed  and  isolated. 

"4.  The  infected  herd  should  not  be  moved  into  new  pastures,  aa  it  is  beet  to 
infect  as  little  ground -aa  possible. 

"5.  Infected  herds  must  not  under  any  circumstances  be  driven  from  one  section 
to  another,  nor  must  they  be  watered  at  a  running  stream.  If  necessary,  dig  a  well 
to  supply  water  duriM  aJi  epidemic. 

"6.  Attendants  canngfor  inlected  herds  must  not  go  into  the  pastures  or  visit  the 
attendants  of  neighboring  herds. 

"7.  Attendant  should  disinfect  themselvee  and  their  clothing  as  carefully  as  if 
they  were  handling  an  infectious  disease  amongst  persons.  This  is  done  by  washing 
■  hands  and  clothing  in  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  1  to  1,000  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate;  in  case  of  clothing,  where  contaminated  with  infectious  matter 
from  the  noatrila  of  the  animals,  boiling  in  water  for  fifteen  minutes  is  sufficient. 

"8.  The  infected  pasture  should  be  dosely  fenced  to  prevent  animals  grazing  over 
the  infected  area.  No  cattle  should  be  allowed  in  an  infected  pasture  for  at  least 
two  years,  unless  its  surface  should  be  burned  over  and  plowed  under. 

"9.  The  fences  which  have  inclosed  infected  cattle  must  be  washed  with  one  of 
the  disinfecting  solutions. 

"  10.  Immunization  of  the  herd  by  injectii^  10  c.c,  of  the  gall  taken  from  pest 
animal  into  the  belly  wall  of  healtby  animals.  The  gall  is  removed  from  the  ani- 
mal immediately  after  death  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  for  three  days  before  using. 

"This  process  will  not  cure  animals  already  sick,  but  will  shorten  the  epidemic." 

"  [Circular  letter  No.  6.] 

"Municipal  Laboratory, 

"Officb  of  the  Boabd  of  Health, 

"Manila,  P.  I.,  April  19,  1901. 

"  RINDEHPESr. 

"  The  importance  of  this  disease  to  the  welfare  of  the  Philippines  renders  impera- 
tive the  publication  of  knowledge  gained  from  most  recent  investigations.  This  cir- 
cular should  be  considered  a  supplement  to  circular  letter  4,  March  12,  1901,  office 
of  the  board  of  health,  Manila,  P.  I.,  on  the  same  subject,  and  is  distributed  be- 
cause of  addiiaonal  information  acquired  during  the  recent  epidemic  of  rinderpest 
near  Manila.  The  period  of  incubation  of  this  peat  is  short,  varying  from  three  or 
tour  to  eight  days.  It  is  necessary  that  cattle  owners  recognize  tte  disease  very 
early  in  order  to  take  steps  to  prevent  its  spread.  Fever  is  the  firat  symptom  ob- 
served. Nothing  elee  wrong  may  be  noticed  for  two  or  three  days,  then  tlie  symp- 
toms as  noted  in  tlie  above-mentioned  circular  become  prominent;  in  addition,  great 
prostration  with  evident  intense  suffering  of  animals  from  abdominal  pain  is  charac- 
teristic, later  in  the  disease  the  watery  discharge  from  eyes  and  nose  becomes  pur- 
ulent, frequently  occluding  the  nares.  The  duration  of  thepeatfrom  the  first  symp- 
tom to  death  is  two  to  five  or  six  days. 

"No  other  disease  affecting  cattle  can  be  mistaken  for  rinderpest,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  recapitulation  of  its  symptoms — loss  of  appetite;  high  fever;  inflammation  of 
conjunctivae;  profuse  water  dischai^  from  eyes  and  nose,  fanaliy  becoming  purulent; 
diarrhea,  often  bloody;  great  prostration  and  apparently  intense  alxlominal  pain; 
high  mortality.  The  symptoms  are  practically  given  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  , 
although  the  diarrhea  may  occur  very  early. 

"The  following  methods  of  procedure  will  check  the  spreading  of  the  disease  in  a 
community,  but  offers  little  encouragement  for  the  treatment  of  animals  already  sick: 

"1.  Remove  the  gall  bladder  of  an  animal  dead  of  rinderpest,  taking  aa  little  of  the 
liver  substance  as  possible;  wash  the  bladder  in  a  2  per  cent  carbolic-acid  solution, 
then  several  times  in  water  which  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool.  Now  draw 
off  the  gall  through  the  gall  duct  by  a  puncture  through  the  gall  bladder.  A  bottle 
boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  should  be  used  for  this  gall,  which  must  be  mixed  with 
glycerin  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3.  The  gall  and  glycerin  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place  for  four  days,  after  which  period  it  may  t>e  used.  The  mixture  will  keep 
for  months.     Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  any  bile  of  a  decided  yellow  color, 

"2,  Clean  and  disinfect  in  8  5  per  cent  carbolic-acid  solution  the  syringe  tor  inject- 
ing the  fluid.  Leave  syringe  in  carbolic  acid  for  ten  minutes;  then  rinse  in  boiled 
water  aeveral  times  in  ordertoremovethe  carbolic  acid;  wash  the  hide  of  the  animal 
at  the  point  of  inoculation  with  water  and  soap,  then  with  a  5  per  c«it  solution  of 
carbolic  acid;  inject  25  c.  c.  beneath  the  skin  of  the  belly  wall  of  all  the  animals  of 
the  herd;  reinject  in  from  eight  to  ten  days  after  first  injection. 
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"3.  Treat  herd  as  directed  in  circular  letter  4,  office  of  the  board  of  health,  Manila, 
P.  I.,  JIarch  12.  1901." 

Act  Ko.  262,  providing  for  the  interment  or  burning  o£  the  bodie6  of  animals  which 
h..,.-a  a:c^  nf  m...qQ.™^^oi-  ..I,,!  .^...^iiiiiiHi,™  iv.^  i.„in  —  ..™  of  g^„y  part  thereof,  is  aJso 


"Sy  autAoritji  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be  it  enacted  by  the  United  Stales 
Philippine  Commwdon,  That^— 

"Skction  1,  The  owners  of  animals  which  die  having  rinderpest  shaJl,  where  prac- 
ticable, cause  their  Ijodiea  to  be  burned  and  shal!  inter  any  unconsumed  portionB 
remaining.  Where  it  ia  impracticable  to  born  such  bodies,  they  shall  cause  them  to 
be  interred  at  a  depth  of  at  least  one  meter  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
thoroughly  covered  with  earth. 

"Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  remove  the  skin,  home,  or  any  part  of  the  body 
of  an  animal  which  dies  having  rinilerpest,  except  the  bile  or  blood  serum  for  use  in 
immunizing  other  animals  against  the  disease, 

"Sbc.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  knowingly  to  have  in  his  possession, 
or  kaowingly  to  sell,  oHer  for  sale,  or  export  the  skin,  horns,  or  any  other  partof  an 
animal  which  has  died  having  rinderpest,  except  the  bile  or  blood  serum;  and  all 
persons  havii^  in  tbeir  possession  skins,  boms,  or  other  portions  of  such  animals  at 
the  time  of  the  passs^of  this  act  shall  destroy  them  by  bumingor  shall  inter  them. 
Officers  of  the  law  are  hereby  authorized  to  seize  and  destroy  such  skins,  horns,  or 
Other  portions  of  the  body  of  any  animal  which  bas  died  having  rinderpest  where- 

"Sec.  4.  A  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor, 

Eunishable  by  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  fifty  dollars  (S50),  United  States  currency,  or 
y  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  (30)  days,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

"Bec  5,  Thenublicgoodrequiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  hill,  the  passage  of 
the  same  is  hereoy  ex[»dited  in  accordance  with  Section  2  of  '  An  at^  prescribing  ttie 
order  of  procedure  by  the  Commission  in  tbe  enactment  of  laws,'  passed  September 
26,  1900. 

' '  Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

"Enacted  October  11,  1901." 

Surra. — Eeports  from  many  provinces,  provincial  governors,  and  from  health  ofB- 
cers  sent  to  investigate  and  treat  rinderpest  indicate  the  widespread  existence  of  this 
very  fatal  epidemic  among  horses.    Owing  to  the  fact  that  very  few  provincial 


July  and  Ai^;U8t,  1901.  Tbe  province  of  Isabela  reports  783  horses  lost  from  Jan- 
uary to  August,  1901.  These  figures  doubtless  fall  far  short  of  the  true  estimate,  and 
the  losses  Buffered  throughout  the  archipelago  must  be  counted  by  the  thousands. 
Figures  have  not  been  received  from  AmtMjsCamarines,  Batangas,  and  other  sections 
which  are  known  to  have  sufiered  very  extensively. 

Surra  is  a  parasitical  disease  well  known  in  Burmah,  India,  and  Java,  and  isclosely 
related  to  the  nagana  or  tsetse  fly  disease  of  Africa.  It  is  caused  by  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  a  microscopic  parasite,  the  Trypanosoma  evansi,  about  three  times  the 
diameter  of  a  red-blood  corpuscle  in  length  and  resembling  a  whipworm.  The  blood 
of  a  sick  animal  contains  tnese  parasites  in  enonnous  numbers.  The  infection  ie 
carried  by  suctorial  insects. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Curry,  in  a  recent  report  to  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  16,  1901,  states  that  he  nas  found  larfte  numbers  of  active  trypanosoma  in 
the  bodies  of  living  flies  found  on  infected  animals.  He  also  fonna  the  parasite 
swarming  in  the  blood  of  dead  carabaos  that  had  been  gradng  in  a  pasture  known 
to  be  infected.  This  coincides  with  the  behavior  of  the  ni^na  in  Africa,  which 
affects  cattle  as  well  as  horses,  though  not  with  such  fatal  results,  according  to  most 
reports.  Dogs  and  cats  are  also  susceptible  to  the  nagana  and  possibly  may  help  to 
spread  the  disease. 

In  a  report  of  Dr.  J,  G,  Blee,  assistant  vet^-inarian  of  the  board  of  health,  mention, 
ia  made  of  the  fact  that  the  surra  epidemic  among  ponies  in  Albay  and  the  Camarines 
followed  close  upon  the  plague  of  carabao  and  cattle.  The  same  conditions  have 
been  reported  tram  many  jiarts  of  the  archipelf^o,  and,  in  view  of  Dr,  Curry's  dis- 
covery of  the  parasite  in  carabaos,  it  is  a  question  of  ftreat  interest  whether  a  great 
part  ot  the  mortality  may  not  have  been  due  to  surra  in  spite  of  rinderpest.  This 
matter  will  be  investigated  by  the  department  whenever  circumstances  permit. 
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The  symptoms  are  remittent  fever,  anscmia,  pn^esaive  emaciation,  wdema  of  the 
abdominal  walla  and  legs,  submaxillary  adenitis,  prc^resdng  to  suppuration,  and 
chronic  discharge  aumestive  of  glanders. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Smith,  U.  S.  Army,  in  a  report  to  the  adjutant-general,  Division  of  the 
Philippines,  calh  attention  to  the  latter  fact,  and  states  that  this  occasional  resem- 
blance to  glanders  is  frequently  increased  by  the  eKiatence  of  a  mucopurulent  dis- 
charge from  the  nose  of  the  infected  animal. 

Treatment  of  the  disease  has  been  imsatisfactory.  Iron,  quinine,  and  Fowler's 
solution  tmve  been  used. 

Hog  ekolera. — TwenW-five  cases  of  ho^  cholera  have  been  detected  in  Manila,  in 
the  Matadero,  since  March  1,^  1902,  but  it  has  been  impossible  thus  far  to  ascertain 
the  locality  from  which  individual  hogs  affected  were  snipped.  The  early  diagnoses 
were  confirmed  by  bacteriological  examinations  at  the  laboratory.  All  cases  were 
cremated,  in  the  Matadero  crematory.  Great  numbers  of  hogs  died  in  the  provinces 
during  the  height  of  the  rinderpest  epidemic,  and  the  natives  consider  the  (etiology 
identical  in  the  two  classes  of  animals.  It  is  an  interesting  and  auj^ative  fact  that 
the  hog  cholera  abated  and  disappeared  coincidental  )y  with  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  a 
town  which  was  thoroughly  cleaned  up  by  the  health  authorities  in  combating  tlie 
latter  diaease. 

Chicken  cholera. — Chicken  cholera  has  been  reported  unofficially  from  many  parts 
of  the  archipelago,  but  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  more  serious  scourges  of  ooth 
man  and  beast  nas  as  yet  received  practically  no  investigation.  Aa  in  the  case  c)f 
hog  cholera,  it  ia  worfby  of  note  that  chicken  cholera  has  prevailed  at  the  same  time 
that  the  former  and  rinderpeet  prevailed,  and  that  in  one  notable  case  it  yielded  to 
simple  measures  of  municipal  cleanliness, 

Enzootic  lymphangUii,  African Jareu,  Neapolitan  farcy,  river  farcy,  benign  farcy,  far- 
dnruB  Ipnpkangitis,  Afriaan  Ivmpmngiiis. — Dr.  J.  G,  Slee,  assistant  city  veterinanan, 
board  of  health,  eubmitB  the  following  remarks  in  a  report  in  regard  to  these  diseases: 

"Epizootic  lymphangitis  is  a  specific,  parasitic,  contagious  lymphangitis,  due  to 
the  Crypfococcoe  fardminosus  of  Revolta. 

"  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  us  in  the  archipelago,  as  it  presents  so  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  farey  (glanders),  and  iB  undoubtedly  mistaken  by  the  layman 
or  those  in  care  of  stock  for  tSiat  condition.  Friedbei^r  and  Frohner  say  that  it '  is 
always  consecutive  to  a  traumatism,  and  takes  place  after  an  incubation  of  about 
three  months.  It  is  marked  by  multiple  abscesses,  which  are  developed  in  the  skin 
and  the  aubculaneous  connective  tissue,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inoculating 
wound.  These  abscesses  are  soon  accompanied  by  a  superficial  or  deep  lymphan- 
gitis, which  ends  in  suppuration.     Its  mortaKty  is  about  11  per  cent.' 

"Epizootic  Ij^mphangitis  and  glanders  may  evolve  simultaneously  in  the  same 
animal.     [Peupion  and  Boinet.] 

"Among  our  horaes  and  mules,  and  also  the  native  pony,  the  first  lesions  to  appear 
are  the  corded  appearance  of  the  lymphatics,  and  are  confined  to  no  _particular  part, 
but  may  develop  on  the  neck,  shouldere,  or  body  and  legs.  There  is  not  the  pain 
and  beat  of  lymphangitis  or  the  marked  regularity  of  farcy.  The  papnlea  are  ele- 
vated, and  upon  rupture  or  being  opened  discharge  a  yellowish  pus. 

"If  the  disease  is  due  to  inoculation,  that  is  profebly  the  reason 
develop  in  so  man;y  different  locations. 

"The  period  of  inoculation  is  probably  much  shorter  than  three  months,  as  the 
only  case  that  I  could  in  any  manner  be  certain  of  developed  in  less  than  three  weeks 
after  being  exposed. 

"  Nocard  finds  in  an  enlargement  of  400  to  600  diameters  the  parasite  appears  as  a 
laive  ovoid  micrococcus  with  borders,  having  a  high  index  of  retraction.  He  also 
j!_    - !-  "^iiite  Ecour"  of  calves  a  micrococcus,  which  is  similar  to  the  e( 


11  cases  verification  of  the  condition  should  be  made,  as  in  many  animals  it 

is  diflScnlt  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  between  farcy  and  epizootic  lymphangitis. 
The  abscesses  have  not  the  same  deep,  ragged  appearance  of  farey,  and  respond  to 
treatment  more  rapidly.  As  they  appear  they  snould  be  opened  and  the  contents 
evacuated  and  properly  dressed.  Although  this  condition  has  been  noticed  in  the 
provinces  for  a  long  time,  during  both  the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  very  few  cases  have 
appeared  in  Manila,  and  of  these  the  researches  made  in  the  laboratory  demonstrate 
that  the  disease  is  not  farcy,  but  that  it  is  due  to  a  fungus  (blastomycites).  The  dis- 
ease represents  the  same  clinical  characteristics  described  as  epizootic  lymphangitis, 
and  we  will  have  to  await  further  developments  to  decide  if  the  oi^anism  is  the  same 
as  noted  by  others." 
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Provlhcial  Boahds  op  Health. 

On  the  reMmmpndaiion  of  the  board  of  health  for  the  Philippine  Manils  the 
romiiiipsion  pasawl  att  No.  ft07,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  proviin-ial  iKjards 
of  iimlth. 

The  peraotinelof  provincial  boards  of  health  consista  of  a  president,  who  is  requireil 
to  bii  a  grailuat*  of  medicine;  the  preeddent  of  the  municipal  board  of  health  ot  tlie 
(■apita!  of  the  province,  and  the  provincial  supervisor.  The  provincial  peLTelary  act," 
as  the  secretary  for  the  provincial  board  of  health  in  addition  to  his  other  duties'.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  the  duties  of  eecretary  of  provindal  Iward  of  health  can  not 
be  Eatipfa(!torily  performed  by  the  secretary  of  the  province,  and  the  law  should  be 
so  modified  as  to  allow  a  secretary  especially  for  the  provincial  board  of  health. 

Provincial  boards  of  health  were  directed  to  take  charye  of  the  Banitary  affairs  of 
the  province  under  the  insular  hoan.1,  and  were  furnished  with  the  followiiig  iustruc- 


"1.  The  president  of  the  provincial  board  of  health  shall  be  theesecutive  head  of 
same,  and  shall  have  control  and  supervision  of  the  various  branchee  of  his  admin- 
iwt  ration. 

"  Presidents  shall  prepare  qnarterl^  estimates  of  the  funds  neceasary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  plans  oiE  the  board  dnnng  the  above-mentioned  period,  and  shall  sub- 
mit same  to  the  provincial  board  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  begiiiuinp  of  tlic 
quarter. 

"They  shall  forward  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  Philippine  It^laiids,  ac^'ordiiif; 
to  instructions,  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  reports,  and  on  or  before  the  'SOtb  of 
June  of  each  year  an  annual  report  of  the  work  executed  in  the  province.  This 
report  sliall  include  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  province  and  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  provincial  board  duriM  the  twelve  months  preceding.  It  shall  also 
include  a  statement  of  all  receipts  ana  expenditures  ot  the  hoard, 

"2.  Tliey  shall  also  iuvestiuate  the  causes  of  all  endemic  diseases,  and  all  cou- 
tajriouB  epidemics  in  the  province.  Diseases  of  animals  shall  Ik  similarly  investi- 
gated. Wlienever  immediate  action  may  be  necessary,  and  it  be  impossible  to  secure 
a  meeting  of  the  board,  the  necessary  measures  may  be  taken,  and  same  shidl  be 
reported  for  the  ratification  of  the  board  at  its  next  meeting. 

"They  shall  further  see  that  the  municipal  boards  of  health  properly  fulfill  their 
duties.  They  shall  inspect  all  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  institutions  in 
the  province,  and  shall  establi^  local  and  provincial  quarantines  whenever  tlieri- 
e;!:ist  contagious  diseases  and  qnarantine  be  necesaan'.  Under  instructions  from  thi- 
l)oard  of  health  for  the  Philippine  Islands  they  shall  have  charge  of  all  hospitals  for 
infectious  and  contagious  diseases  within  the  province.  The\  siiali  gi^  e  instructions 
for  the  care  of  persons  suffering  from  such  diseases  and  for  their  proper  is  )lation 
imtil  all  danger  of  the  propagation  of  the  disease  is  passed. 

"3.  They  shall  see  that  rules  and  ordinances  regulating  the  sale  ot  foods  and 
drinks  be  observed  in  the  various  municipalities  of  the  province 

"4.  They  shall  see  that  animals  suSerijig  from  glanders,  surra  mange  epixooty, 
and  other  infectious  and  conts^^ious  diseases  be  isolateil  or  derfroye  1  and  remains 
of  same  properly  disposed  of. 

"5.  They  shall  see  that  all  branches  ot  trade  within  tlie  proMnu  thatan.  harmful 
and  injurious  be  properly  inspected  and  supervised. 

•Mi.  They  shall  see  that  burial  permits  are  issued  before  interment,  and  that  all 
births  are  properly  registered. 

"7.  They  snail  see  that  all  ordinances  relative  to  the  disposition  of  garliagf, 
exi^rela,  and  waste  matter  be  duly  executed  in  the  various  towjis  ot  the  province. 
They  shall  also  see  that  closets,  ceeapools,  etc.,  are  properly  cared  tor,  and  that  the 
carcasses  ot  dead  animals  and  other  decaying  matter  be  dulv  disposed  of. 

"  R.  They  sliall  ^so  see  that  the  houses  or  all  persons  sutfering  from  infectious  or 
contagious 'diseases  are  propprly  quarantined,  and  that  placards  indicating  the  nature 
of  the  disease  be  placed  on  same. 

"9.  They  shall  see  that  the  hoard  of  health  for  the  Philippine  Islands  be  notifie<l 
on  the  proper  forms  ot  all  cases  ot  leprosy  in  the  provinces. 

"10.  They  shall  see  that  the  provisions  of  act  No.  SOU,  relating  to  compulsoi" 
vaccinations,  are  duly  fulfilled,  and  the  proper  forms  forwarded  to  the  board  ol 
health  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"11.  They  shall  see  that  notices  of  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  provincial 
board  of  health  be  forwarded  to  the  members  in  due  time.  Presidents  shall  have 
authority  to  call  spei  iat  meetings  whenever  n«*ss«ry. 

"12.  They  slutll  make  a  full  report  ot  the  health  of  the  province,  and  shall  for- 
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ward  to  the  municipal  boards  and  to  the  people  instructions  for  the  prevention  o£ 
the  proMigation  of  contaeioue  and  infectious  diBeases. 

"13.  They  shall  see  that  all  doctors,  sai^eons,  dentists,  veterinarians,  druggists, 
p_hamia<\iste,  midwives,  embalmers,  and  undertakers  who  are  pursuing  their  profes- 
sions in  the  province  are  duly  licensed,  registered,  and  inscribed  in  me  records  of 
the  provindal  office. 

"  14.  From  time  to  time  they  shall  make  investigations  of  the  work  of  the  various 
municipal  boards  of  health  in  their  province,  the  j)articular  duties  of  each  member, 
etc.,  and  ehal!  make  report  of  same  whenever  considered  necessary." 


"1.  The  provincial  board  of  health  shall  have  authority  to  submit  resolutions  fnr 
the  prevention  and  suppression  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  of  men  and  of 
animals;  for  the  destruction  of  obstacles  to  the  public  health;  for  the  enforcement  of 
quarantine,  whenever  necessary,  in  places  where  there  are  no  local  board  of  heallii 
authoriUee,  and  in  places  where  same  exist,  but  sanitary  regulations  are  not  enforced. 

"  2.  It  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  reports  and  information  regarding  any  sub- 
ject essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  provincial  board  from  public 
drug  stores,  asylums,  hospitals,  houses  of  correction,  prisons,  penitentiaries,  scnools, 
etc.,  and  from  the  regents,  superintendents,  superiors,  wardens,  and  other  function- 
aries of  same,  and  from  all  other  public  institutious,  and  from  their  regents  and  supe- 
riors; from  landlords,  t^nts,  and  tenants  of  all  places  of  public  amusement  in  the 
province,  and  also  from  all  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  transportation. 

"3.  It  shall  have  authority  to  enforce  all  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  vaccina- 
tion and  to  inoculation  with  prophylactic  serum,  and  shall  prepare  reports  of  same  for 
the  board  of  health  for  the  Phiappine  Islands. 

"4.  It  shall  have  authority  to  destroy  the  cause  of  any  particular  disease,  or  to 
improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  pueblos,  districts,  or  bfu'nos;  to  destroy  obstacles 
to  public  health,  and  to  enforce,  for  the  suppref-sion  of  conti^ous  diseases  of  man  or 
of  animals,  all  legal  rules  and  regulations,  provided  that  they  have  become  laws  by 
disposition  of  the  civil  commission  or  are  in  force  as  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Ix^rd  of  health  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

"5.  It  shall  have  power  to  appoint,  with  the  approbation  of  the  provincial  board, 
one  or  more  sanitary  inspectors  during  epideuic«  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases, 
whenever  the  people  or  animals  of  the  province  are  suffering  from  sauie. 

"6.  It  shall  nave  authority  to  compel  municipal  boards  of  health  to  keep  an  exact 
record  of  marrit^es,  births,  deaths,  burials,  and  exhumations  in  their  respective 
pueblos,  and  provincial  board  shall  forward  copy  of  same  to  the  board  of  health  tor 
the  Philippine  Islands  when  demanded. 

"7.  It  snail  carry  a  set  of  books  containing  all  letters  dispatched  or  received,  and 
further  complete  statements  rt^rding  the  necessary  steps  for  the  proper  disposition 
of  the  business  of  the  office. 

"8.  It  shall  not  make  contracts,  nor  incur  any  responsibility  in  excess  of  the  funds 
voted  for  that  purpose  by  the  provincial  l)oard  or  by  the  central  legislative  authority 
of  the  islands. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  provinces  in  which  provincial  boards  of  health  have 
been  established,  with  the  names  of  the  presidents,  dates  of  appointment,  and 
salaries: 


p,,,,.... 

PrOiiiltnt  board  uf  health. 

Appointed. 

Sal«o-. 

Jan.  10,1902 

&  S:S 

July    7il«e 
Jw.  10;iM2 

MarianoFellzardo 

'Jijy" 'i.'iwa' 

Jan.  10  1902 

TelestoroEJeroito ;;;.""-::.   :                             '.'.'.'.'. 

LBVte 

i:^ 

xGooglc 
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Proviso 

. 

ntbo 

a^orh^aUh, 

1     A„„„i,..„, 

.«>ar,. 

M  isbaW 

GabinoVinlnan 

1  iiTiooT 

two 

Franoieco  Xai  1. 1 

I  ,u    _i  1J02 

Ntgitx  EftXt 

Mariano  Alo 

NLgroaWest 

MievKKctJft 

rueto  Panis 

aw 

lami  IJIRH 

Vi¥K,.„ , 

D-M 

ajito  Angelia 

MbSBtlBDdeCa    r 

S" 

AnWnloFenia.]ii 

b  l"  1 K^ 

a     200 

TarUo 

indrea  Calanjal 

lull       «   I40i 

Zambales 

July    7  1902 

200 

-Paid 

rrjiT 

nsular  iimds 

Owing  to  the  faut  that  only  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  the  oi^nization  of 
these  boards,  very  little  work  has  been  done  by  them,  and  at  this  date  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  their  effectiveness.  It  is  believed  by  me, 
however,  that  very  tew  Filipino  physicians  are  acquainted  with  modem  state 
inedi<'ine,  and  that  Ihey  wiU  not  be  capable  of  handling  health  matters  until  they 
have  liad  more  training. 


MuNiciFAi,  Boas 


P  Hb\i 


On  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  health  tor  the  Philippine  Islands  the 
Commission  passed  act  No.  308,  authorizing  the  oi^anization  of  nmnicipal  boards  of 
health. 

The  personnel  of  municipal  hoards  ot  health  consists  of  a  president,  who  is  reqiiire(5 
to  be  either  a  physician  or  an  undei^raduate  of  medicine,  a  meu^ber  ot  the  mimiii- 
pal  board,  and  a  male  school  teacher  ot  the  municipality  as  active  members,  and 
the  senior  medical  officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  if  one  be  present  in  the  pueblo,  and 
a  pharmacist  as  honorai'y  members.  The  secretary  of  the  municipal  board,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  other  work,  Is  required  fty  law  to  act  as  secretary  for  the  local  boanl  of 
health. 

In  a  number  of  pueblos  boards  have  organized  and  passed  resolutions  which  have 
been  enacted  as  town  ordinances. 

While  the  Filipino  has  never  been  taught  to  observe  sanitary  laws  to  any  great 
extent,  it  is  beheved  that  with  proper  instruction  municipal  boards  will  be  productive 
of  great  good. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  provincial  pueblos  aa  a  rule  is  wretched.  The  water 
supply  usually  consists  of  eliaflow  wells,  which  are  located  in  the  rear  of  dwellings, 
and  in  many  instances  are  unwalled,  and  are  practically  little  more  than  holes  in 
the  ground.  As  a  result  the  water  in  the  most  of  these  wells  is  contaminated  troiu 
filth  and  fecal  accumulations  and  not  infrequently  contains  the  bacilli  of  specific  and 
amcp.bic  dj^entery,  as  weU  as  the  ova  of  certain  parasites  which  have  men  washed 
into  the  wells  during  the  frequent  rains. 

Very  little  attention  haa  been  paid  to  the  disposition  of  night  soil  or  garbf^.  Aa 
a  rule  each  nipa  shack  is  provided  with  an  elevated  water-clot*t,  and  the  fecal  mat- 
ter allowed  to  drop  on  the  ground,  to  be  disposed  of  by  hogs,  which  are  used  aa 
scavengers  in  the  country  districts;  to  desiccate  in  the  atmosphere,  or  to  be  washed 
away  by  the  rains. 

The  garbage,  also,  aa  a  rule  is  thrown  out  in  a  heap  in  the  back  yard,  and  it  is 
little  wonder  that  the  mortality  in  the  provinces  is  no  greater  than  it  is. 


The  Phiuppines  as  a  Pi^ce  o 


Eksidehce  5 


1   AMBniCANS   > 


The  climate  of  the  Philippines  is  pleasant,  equable,  and  healthful,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  other  country  in  the  world  is  more  favored  in  this  respect.  At  the 
level  ot  the  sea  throughout  the  entire  archipelago  the  mercury  rarely  goes  below  60° 
or  above  90°  F.  during  the  entire  year.  The  mean  maximum  temperature  for  each 
mnnth  during  the  period  beginning  Januarv  1 ,  1885,  and  ending  December  31,  1898, 
waa  aa  follows;  January,  85.6;  February,  ST.'i;  March,  8SI.9;  April,  92.5;  May,  91.9; 
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June,  89.8;  July,  87.5;  Ai^ust,  87.1;  September,  86.9;  October,  87.8;  November, 
86.3;  December,  85.3,  with  a  genei'al  mean  maximum  for  the  twelve  months  during 
the  foorteeii  years  of  88,1.  The  monthly  mean  tor  the  same  period  was  as  follows: 
January.  69.3;  February,  69.1;  March, 71.6;  April,  73.9;  May,  75.7;  June,  75,6;  July, 
75.2;  Aiigurt,  7B.2;  September,  75.2;  October,  75.3;  November,  72.7;  December,  70.9,, 
with  a  g^eml  meao  minimum  of  73.2.  From  the  middle  of  November  until  the 
middle  of  March  the  temperature  in  Manila  is  delightful,  and  from  that  time  on  untJl 
the  latter  part  of  June  it  is  hot  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  considerably  less 
so  than  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  summer,  and  cool  compared  to  the 
Tesaa  border,  along  the  Kio  Grande,  at  the  same  season.  From  July  to  November, 
durina;  the  rainy  season,  the  temperature  is  very  little  higher  than  during  the  winter 
months,  which  is  due  to  the  frequent  rains  and  clouded  condition  of  the  sky.  Many 
{►eople  who  have  lived  here  several  years  prefer  the  rainy  season  to  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  year.  Durii^  the  early  years  of  American  occupancy,  when  camj^igns 
and  severe  hikes  "  were  daily  occurrences,  our  troops  Buffered  severely  from  intes- 
tinal and  malarial  affections,  wnich  could  have  been  prevented  had  they  been  properly 
equipped  and  looked  after.  Neither  officers  nor  men  understood  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  constantly  drank  from  jMlluted  wells  and  exposed  themselves  unnec- 
esaarDy  to  liie  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  lai^je  amount  of  sickness 
which  occurred  among  our  troops,  and  partly  from  groesly  misleading  and  esa^Kerated 
reports  sent  to  newspapers  and  friends  in  the  United  States  by  hysterical  men  and 
women,  the  climate  of  the  Philippines  has  been  bo  unfairly  misreprcBented  that 
many  Americana  have  been  dissuaded  from  coming  here  on  that  account.  As  a  rule, 
all  newcomers  to  the  Tropica,  especially  thoBS  accustomed  to  a  vigorous  ami  bracing 
climate,  lose  flesh,  vitality,  and  energy  during  accliiiiati:fation.  This  is  even  true 
with  people  living  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Dnited  States  who  settle  in  Texas 
■  or  other  portions  of  the  South.  The  acclimatizing  process  in  the  Tropics  usually 
requires  from  two  to  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period,  provided  the  climate 
i^ees  with  one,  both  flesh  and  health  return.  It  should  lie  Dome  in  mind  that 
certain  people  can  no  more  become  adapted  to  a  tropical  climate  than  others  can  to 
a  rigorous  one.  While  no  arbitrary  rule  can  be  fixed  as  to  the  time  one  should 
remain  in  the  Tropics  after  the  first  visit,  the  period  should  be  limited  to  three  or 
four  3^ears,  even  though  nothing  has  occurred  to  disturb  the  general  health  during 
that  time.  English  business  houBes  in  the  Orient,  and  eBpecially  those  in  the  Tropics, 
rive  their  employees  a  year's  leave  of  alienee  on  full  pay  after  five  years  of  service. 
The  Philippine  Islands  extend  from  thefifth  degree  o!  latitude  to  the  twentieth  degree, 
a  distance  of  about  1,100  miles,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  there  are  no  note- 
worthy differences  in  temperature  in  any  portion  of  the  archipelago  at  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  tahle-lands  surrounding  Lake  Lanao  in  the  island  of  Mindanao  tie 
at  an  altitude  of  about  2,500  feet,  and  are  spoken  of  very  highly  as  a  delightfully 
cool  and  healthful  climate.  The  Americans  have  had  little  experience,  however, 
with  this  section  of  the  archipelagO;  as  until  recently  it  reniMned  a  terra  incc^Bita. 
The  physical  features  of  the  Philippines  are  moantams,  plains,  valleys,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  and  owing  to  the  character  of  ve^tation  and  foliage,  the  islands  present  a 
picture  of  eternal  spring.  The  mountam  districts  in  Luzon,  Mindanao,  Samar, 
and  others  of  the  larger  islands  are  extensive,  and  in  many  cases  occupied  by  dis- 
tinct races,  who  never  leave  their  mountain  homes.  Tfie  territory  occupied  by 
these  people  ia  not  infrequently  at  an  altitude  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  alwve  the 
sea.  As  altitude  overcomes  latitude,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the  future 
health  resorts  will  be  eatabhahed  in  the  Philippine  mountain  regions,  where  a  cool 
and  invigorating  climate  can  be  enjoyed  and  tropical  enervation  more  or  less 
avoided  without  leaving  the  borders  of  the  archipeh^o.  Indeed,  the  problem  of 
maintaining  a  good  standard  of  health  among  the  American  families  compelled  to 
live  for  long  continuous  periods  of  time  in  these  islands  aeems  very  near  aoluUon  in 
the  eetabtiBhment  of  aanatoria  in  the  high  table'lands  and  foreatcovered  mountain 
regions.  The  civil  government  is  just  completing  a  sanatarium  at  Baguio,  province  of 
Benguet,  capable  of  houMi^  sixty  patients,  and  cottages  are  planned  for  separate 
families.  So  soon  as  the  government  Wi^ion  road  from  Pozorrubio  to  Baguio  is  fin- 
ished, transportation  will  oe  easy  and  the  latter  part  of  the  trip  a  delightful  one, 


through  really  magnificent  mountain  scenery.  Baguio  is  located  about 
4,600  feet  above  sea  level,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  pine  forest  extending  many  miles 
in  all  directions.  The  only  other  tree  at  all  common  in  the  immediate  r^ion  is  the 
tree  tern,  a  strange  and  beautiful  companion  for  the  pine.  On  the  mountains  of  5,500 
to  6,000  feet,  the  oak  grows,  a  fact  that  alwaya  haa  to  be  aulsttantiated  by  a  personal 
viait  or  a  handful  of  acorns  as  proof.  In  Bi^nio  a  grate  fire  is  almost  a  necesBity 
during  the  rainy  and  cool  eeaaon,  especially  in  the  evening,  and  one  needs  his 
blanket  at  night  during  the  entire  year,     II  is  not  expected  that  all  tropical  " 
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will  yieW  to  the  invigorating  effeefe  of  such  a  olimatej  but  to  the  civilian  employee, 
dyspeptii;  and  anemic,  and  enervated  by  hard  work  in  tlie  low  land,  it  will  supply 
till-  oKone  and  the  braon  so  indisi)enMhle  to  tlip  white  races  iiviii^  iu  tlip  tropiia. 


Ixen  iiiinK/i?<l  ari  th  I  t  at  '^ihiil    |        i  i    I  i  i       n  i     •-   nr  I        I   i 

proimie  ot  La;,Miu     ItaK-*,  I-unn  i      '  '  i  i  i 

mam  othi  rs  lint  httli.  known  o\  w      '  i        i       I  i  i      i    i 

\i-jni= — £ore\iitiple  thewatu      I     i      i  i  I   i    ,il     i      I    i  I'n 

lionglHingaji  aprin,  in  I  aff^njaii    Ij.i     i   tii       il  i   i   lu    \      i  ilI  l       iu   u  i    >  m   it 
Then-ttereul   1  o-  Bifios,  the   unl\   is  ot  wluih  \\i   Ium    '  ..lort  ub,  an.  thcnnil, 
tliui  teniperaturi  lairvmgat  the  differtnt  sprnigs  as  foliowa 

Spring  A  91      SpnniD  38 

Sjriii(.H  (>S      tpriiigF  74 

The  "anatona  in  the  iicinit^  of  Manila  moat  reconimnirlpd  }n  thi- yihv«i(ians  of 
the  capital  are  "wn  Juau  del  Monte,  Caloocan,  and  the  littl  toim  oi  M  in\eie-i,  oii 
the  «ea«oast  The  uf>  district  of  Jirniita  was  and  still  i  i  i  i  n  i  nit  lor  lonii 
physiciana  to  send  their  patients  to  convalesce  from  u  i  r  i  j     letMn„ 

medical  treatment,  and,  indeed,  the  results  seem  to  j  i  i         \  hether  it 

be  the  beneficent  effect  of  the  Seabreeze?  or  the  efi'i  r      it        jj  n  I      i  Uu  patieiita 
nf  a  change  ot  localit\    or  both  effects     The  lact  la  th  it  -tunli'im  i  w.  trequentij 
yield.     Santa  Mesa  has  also  been  a  favonte  locahty  with  many  ol  the  Manila  mculty. 
Very  reepectfullv, 

"  L.  M.  Maus, 

Lieutenant- (Moriel  irinl  Depnty  Suiyeoi:-O'eiienil,  V.  .V.  Army, 

Commls^lotun-  ofJ'HhIic  iU.illh. 


By  TH0H4B  R.  Makbhaj,!,,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  Captain  and  Assislnnt  Siirirtoii,  U.  S.  Volrnilcers. 

Manila,  F.  I.,  .l/^/v  -^O,  H'O.'. 
The  CoMMi^HioN-Rii  OF  Fi-BLic  Heat.th, 

I'liilijipipe  Miiiiih  and  City  of  Manila. 

Sib:  In  coinpliaiice  with  your  letter  of  April  25,  1902,  embodying  aletter  fmm  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  of  equal  dat«,  I  submitted  on  May  1  a  report  on 
Asiatic  cholera,  as  treated  at  the  Santa  Mesa  Cholera  Hosjiital,  to  April  30,  indiirive. 

This  report  waBTiecesBarily  incomplete,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  45  cholera  (ases 
were  then  remaining  under  treatment  and  others  were  admitted  after  that  date. 

The  discontinuance  of  this  hospital  on  May  II,  and  the  removal  of  the  convales- 
cents, to  the  &in  Laitaro  Cholera  Hospital,  of  which,  also,  I  asRuined  charge,  enaliles 
me  now  to  complete  the  record  ot  all  cases  transferred  to  the  Santa  Mesa  Cholera 
Hospital  from  the  date  of  its  establishment,  April  12,  to  the  date  of  its  <Uscontinu- 
anire,  May  11. 

My  report,  submitted  on  May  I,  embraces  181  individual  case  records,  which  is 
now  supplemented  by  6  additional  cases,  making  a  total  of  189  cases  recorded  dur- 
ing the  entire  existence  of  the  hospital. 

The  termination,  in  death  or  recovery,  of  the  45  cases  remaining  under  treatment 
May  I  and  of  the  5  a<iditional  cases  admitted  after  that  date  nccwi^arily  changes  the 
summaries  and  percentages  aa  submitted  at  that  time. 

In  order  to  make  this  report  («mplete  within  itself,  much  of  the  material  con- 
sidered at  some  lengtli  in  my  former  report  will  be  included,  however,  changing  the 
percentages  and  summaries  to  suit  the  numerical  increase  and  the  final  terminations. 

SYMPTOM  ATOLOGT. 


History  of  the  premonitory  diarrhea  has  been  obtaineil  i 
however,  other  prodromata,  such  as  iiialai^ic,  langoiir,  depres 
the  ears,  etc.,  have  been  ubtaiiit-il  in  only  10  per  cent  of  case 
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Rice-water  stools,  vomiting,  suppreasion  of  the  urine  and  bile,  shrinfeinji!  of  the 
soft  parts,  fallen  cheeks,  pinched  nose,  sunken  eyes,  shriveled  fingera,  cold  body 
surface,  bedewed  with  a  clamy  sweat;  respiration  rapid  and  shallow,  thready,  weak 
and  rapid  pulse,  voice  sunken  to  a  whisper,  or  entirely  lost,  and  subnormal  tempera- 
ture, has  l>een  the  usual  ran  of  symptomB.  Few  cases  admitted  to  the  hospital  have 
complained  of  ajrouizing  cramps  in  the  extremities  and  alHlomen,  however  these 
latter  symptom 8 liave  been  well  marked  in  cases  seen  by  the  writer,  shortly  after 
the  first  symptoms  appeared,  am!  liefore  removal  to  hospital. 


Senzoylriuielyl peroxide  (teiKOiOiw).— Benzozone  has  been  administered  as  a  germi- 
cide, in  ail  cables,  when  practicable,  as  appears  from  Ihe  records;  _ this  dn^,  in  doses 
from  0.065  to  0.32  c.  c,  thoi^h  administered  in  double  capsules,  is  a  gafltric  irritant, 
produces  almost  invariably  retehii^f  and  frequently  vomitmg. «  When  the  capsule 
IB  ruptured  by  the  teetJi  in  theactof  administration  (which  frequently  occurred  with 
natives  and  Chinese)  it  was  observed  that  the  drug  produced  excoriation  within  the 
mouth,  and  of  the  tongue,  gums,  and  lips,  so  that  nourishment  by  mouth  was  seri- 
ously interfered  with,  necetaitating  nutrient  enemas  and  a  discontinuance  of  the 
drug;  this  appears  to  be,  however,  a  fault  of  administration  only. 

It  appeare,  also,  that  formerly  this  drug  was  administered  in  solution  (1:1,000) 
by  mouth  and  rectal  injections,  but  was  discontinued  by  mouth  by  reason  of  gastric 
intolerance;  however,  by  rectal  injections  beneficial  results  were  claimed. 

Nomtnl  mtl  soiufion.— The  injection  of  237  c.  c.  of  normal  salt  solution  with  '30  c.  c. 
branilv  into  the  lower  bowel  of  all  adult  cases  on  admission,  Mid  a  proportionate 
quaiititv  for  children,  has  proven  stimulating  and  advantageoris. 

tiulhte  iTimsfimon. — The  transfusion  of  normal  salt  solution  into  the  larger  veins  in 
from  30  to  59  c.  c.  has  been  resorted  to  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  in  collapse  it  has 
given  the  most  gratifying  resulte;  it  is  believed  that  this  is  an  advants^ous  and  well- 
warranted  procedure. 

Vardiac  alimuUintg. — The  use  of  strychnine  hypodermicaliy  has  proven  more  advan- 
tageous and  responsive  than  dwitalis,  nitroglycerin,  or  spirits  irumenti;  however, 
tjiese  were  used  as  tJie  individual  case  suggested. 

Sedative)  and  astringents.— OI  the  various  drugs  used  with  this  view  opium,  caffeine, 
ehlorodyne,  and  brandy  have  given  the  beat  resuits. 

Diet. — Concentrated  liquid  nourishment  only  can  be  employed,  and  this  in  quan- 
tities from  30  to  188  c.  c,  as  indicated  by  gastric  toleration,  frequentiy  repeated.  For 
this  purpose  milk,  milk  punch,  ^^ng,  soft-boiled  eggs,  wine  and  beef  extract  have 
been  best  retained;  however,  gastric  intolerance  is  a,  common  symptom  and  recta] 
enemas  have  been  resorted  to  in  all  such  cases.  The  diet  of  convalescence  is  con- 
fined to  liquids,  shaped  in  appetizing  forms,  until  a  gradual  return  to  heavier  diet  is 
warranted. 


Asappearsfrom  the  records,  thetotal  mortality  has  been  82.16  per  cent.  However, 
of  tills  4.33  per  cent  died  en  route  to  hospital  and  18.37  percent  were  praeti'-ally  dead 
on  arrival,  and  expired  shortly  afterwards  in  spite  of  vigorous  stimulation.  If  we 
deduct  from  the  total  mortality  the  deaths  en  route  and  the  cases  admitted  in 
collapse,  we  find  a  mortality  of  only  59.46  per  cent  of  cases  which  really  underwent 
hospital  treatment.  By  observing  the  case  report  it  will  he  seen,  flrs^  that  60  per 
cent  had  suffered  from  cholera  at  least  ten  hours  before  admission  to  hospital,  and 
the  majority  of  cases  had  no  recorded  treatment;  second,  the  method  of  transparta- 
tion  employed,  the  distance  to  the  hospital,  and  the  rough  roads  must  neceasarily  be 
injurious  factors,  if  not  inducing  fatality  in  many  cases. 


"This  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  experience  of  the  other  physicians  who 
have  used  benzozone  during  the  cholera  epidemic.  The  records  of  the  Santa  Mesa 
Hospital  show  that  the  mortality  was  100  per  cent  among  the  patients  who  did  not 
receive  benzozone,  and  72  pet  cent  among  those  treated  with  benzozone  exclusively, 
or  with  benzozone  in  conjunction  with  oflier  remedies.  See  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  Government  laboratories  {Appendix  M)  on  treatment  of  cholera  by  ben- 
zoyl.acetyl  peroxide. — Dean  0.  Worcester. 
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All  dead  bodies  were  sent  to  the  cholera  morgue,  and  a  complete  report  requested 
by  letter,  through  the  cuiniuissioner  of  public  health,  bat  as  yet  the  request  has  not 
been  complied  with. 

It  was  observed,  however,  that  rigor  loi.rtis  usually  oaiurred  early,  and  the  deaths 
occurring  during  the  aljriii  stage  invariably  presented  the  shrunken  and  livid 
appearance. 

Stanmary. 

Total  number  cases  records! _ 186 

Number  cases  cholera _ 185 

Number  eases  not  cholera 1 

Number  deaths  in  hospital 144 

Number  deaths  en  route  to  hospital _ 8 

Number  dischai^ed  cured 34 

Total  number  of  deaths ___ _ 153 

Total  number  of  deaths  under  six  hours 43 

Total  number  of  deaths  over  six  hours 101 

Total  number  of  deaths  before  arrival _ 8 

Total  death  rate Iter  rent. .  S2. 16 

Total  death  rate  under  six  hours - - do 23. 11 

Total  death  rate  over  six  imiirs do 59.05 

Total  death  rate  before  arrival do 4.33 

Admi'iaion  by  nat'm'Kiliiies. 


1    Men.       Woinfii, 

Cliildren. 

Total. 

Wif                      i    ^ 

10 

i 

Tob.!                                                                                                        1            13.1                    1                 U 

m 

Of  the  total  number  ot  eases  seen  by  the  writer,  0.1  per  cent  onlv  proved  to  he 
cholera  sicca.  In  these  cases  the  symptoms  of  vomiting  and  rapid  collapse  were  pre- 
sented, followed  by  death  in  from  one  to  two  hours,  without  purging  or  any  attempt 
at  reaction.  On  i)ost-mortem  the  rice-water  material,  so  e!iara\'l eristic  of  cholera 
Asiatiac,  was  founil  in  abundance  in  the  bowel. 


Only  one  case  of  cholera  typhoid  has  been  observed,  this  (case  No.  2)  an  American, 
male,  age  28.  The  usual  tpphoid  symptoms  were  presented  wheii  this  patient 
entered  on  the  stage  of  reaction,  having  previously  presented  a  typical  line  of  cholera 
symptoms.  This  case  made  an  uneventful  recovery,  and  was  dischai^ed  cured  May 
15,  just  tliirty-two  days  after  admission. 

SEQUELS. 
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Two  adults  developed  bed  sores.  Ulceration  of  the  Mriiea  was  observed  in  two 
cases,  these  also  being  children. 

One  pregnant  woman,  almost  at  term,  died  without  parturating,  this  l>eing  con- 
trary to  the  recorded  otBcrvations  in  India  and  in  the  comparatively  recent  epi- 
demic in  Hambm^. 


COBYBYANCK   A 

It  has  been  rect^niaed  for  many  years  that  cholera,  not  unlike  typhoid  fever,  is 
chiefly  conveyed  and  disseminated  through  foods  and  drinks.  The  usual  method 
of  water  contamination  is  evident  and  conclusive;  however,  with  foods  it  has  not 
always  appeared  so  clear. 

Obtain  well-marked  cholera  cases,  occurring  among  the  better  classes  during  the 
first  part  of  April  and  under  drcumatances  where  every  recognized  precaution  could 
and  was  thought  to  have  been  taken,  led  the  writer  to  investigate  the  probability 
of  direct  conveyance  of  infection  to  foods  by  means  of  the  fly  and  mosquito,  as 
referred  to  in  my  report  of  May  1.  The  reason  suggesting  this  possibility  was  that 
theee  insects  were  almost  invariably  observed  around  cholera  cases  and  cholera- 
infected  localities,  and  particularly  was  the  fly  observed  on  the  ground  where  chol- 
era excreta  had  been  thrown  and  in  receptacles  containing  cholera  fluids,  before 
disinfection. 

A  number  of  mosquitos  and  flies  were  caught  from  these  localities  and  carehilly 
examined  under  a  maffliifying  giaae.  The  legs,  body,  wings,  and  conm  of  the 
mosquito  were  apparenuy  clean,  out  with  the  fly  foreign  matter  of  a  gummy  con- 
sistency was  found  adhenng  to  the  fuzz  on  the  legs,  the  web  cups,  and  comu.  Por- 
tions of  this  were  removed  and  a  smear  made  upon  a  cover  glass,  stained  by  a  watery 
solution  of  fucbsin,  and  under  a  -^  oil  emersion  an  organism  identical  in  morpho- 


s  extensive  report 


Luratum  of  illness  of  cases  lenrniicUing  in  death,  age^  under  1  year,  1  to  10  years,  10  to  SO 
years,  SO  to  40  years,  and  over  40  years,  with  corresponding  death  rate,  ptrcesilages,  and 


S2' 

■»"" 

Befo^l2 

Before  18 

Before  24 

t™" 

i 

1 

Age. 

1 

a 

S. 

1 

r. 

i 

S. 

1 

Per 

1 

Per 

^t. 

iwioy«i^.::::: 

1 

1 

21.42 
10 

10 

100 

; 

20' 

21.42 

30 

I?;  14 

1 

(l.OR 

tku 

Total 

ISS 

<i 

23.11 

16,12 

15 

8.06 

'" 

" 

" 

29.0S|     152 

82.  K 

The  above  table  is  necessarily  approximate,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  trans- 
fer slips  tailed  to  state  theageand  duration  of  illness.  This  information  is  frequently 
impossible  to  secure  from  natives. 


[Santa  Mesa  cholera  hospital,  Manila,  p.  I.    Board  ot  health  for  Philippines,  April  25, 1902.] 

Name,  Patricia  de  Gala;  ward  4;  bed  No.  137;  case  No.  150;  taken  sick  April  25, 
8  p.  m. ;  admitted  April  25,  10.30  p,  m,,  diagnosis,  cholera;  duration  ot  illnees  before 
admissionj  two  and  one-half  hours;  sex,  female;  age,  40;  residence,  No,  87  Antonio 
Rivera;  district,  Tondo;  where  found,  residence;  when  found,  April  26,  8  p.  m.; 
condition,  prostration. 
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[Sanu  »em  rholm  HnupKal,  Mnniln,  f.  I.    Board  nt  livnllh  for  t'lil1i>plii<i.  April  !T,  1W2.; 

Name,  (.'iwtar  Vallensuela;  aeit.   male;  age,  18;  adiniltvcl  April   27,   lO.IlO  a.  i 
ward  3;  bed  No.  48;  diagnoaia,  cholera. 
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Term  ination — Death. 
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In  iiiakirn!  a  piniiniHrv  of  tlii;  fiin'jroiiiK  it  will  lie  (iliwrveil — 

Kiri't.  Tliat  Uu^  Hynipt'nii:'  jin'i^jiUit,  llic  liiiyf  mortality,  anil  tlic  vpridcalion  at 
tlip  iniiTV'it'  and  lalitiriitiirv  iniiicalpn  tlint  thiw  tvi«'  i'(  I'lmli'tu  ai-iatiiii  in  imiHt 
vinilfiil. 

SiiTKii).  CawH  wvii  »hi>rtly  urter  Ix-ini;  Hdiiikiil  (iimlir  nix  lioiim)  aii.t  |.n.|«Tly 
ImilfHl  at  homi-  or  rciiiiivtil  Ut  liiwjiilal  iitHiiil  a  ri'MKuiialiK'  rlimuv  iif  r^i'civiTv. 

Tliir.1.  Ciisi'H  ii»t  wHTi  i)r  IdiiUhI  for  livi-  <ir  six  li.iiirH  iifl.-r  tin-  hIIhiIi  U'niiiB 
ainiiu'l  invurialily  )in>V(>  falal,  rc)»nlleN<  iif  In-Hliiiciit. 

riiiirlli.  It  wo'tiM  aiiiH-ar  fiiiiii  the  nriinU  tliiit  it  would  ix'  Ih'IIit  t»  Intit  I'aiH-H 
ill  their  I ex,  if  |>rai'rir-ul<]e. 

)k'  Htiiiiiilnleil,  moveil  ij  nick  I)' urn  I  rKiiifurtalily,  yet  tlie  uliorlest  (lir<tani'e  (lowtililH, 
a[iil  with  the  Kt^iite^t  enn*. 

Sixth.  The  ileliiiito  iiiies  iif  tretttiiient  wlvm-al^il  fMiii  lime  to  time  have  never 
]>Ti>veil  of  inatcriul  Henire  in  true  cholera.  Tlx'  eliminHtive  treatment  of  JolinHon, 
the  iee-ljB)t  tn-altncnt  of  ('U«|.man,  llii'  vimoiii-  antiKejiLie  niethiKl^  .linili-<i  to  the 
(Icctrnetiiiii  of  tile  vihrio  in  the  ititps'liniO  i'hmhI,  or  (he  ilruiw  clenij(iiiil  lo  iimntcrael 
tlie|.liysiol<.K>*'al  eHwt  i>f  (he  dioleru  t.>\iiu-><:ir>-  not  ok  yet  nirieltisive.  rraelirally, 
therefore,  the  only  reniaiiiinK  In'Btnieiit  <it  [iroved  value  is  tile  purely  Hym|it(inmtic 
and  ex]>Getaiit  one. 

Kespcctfully sulimittt^d,  Thomas  K.  M.ihsiiat.i., 

Capliiiii  /md  AasisUnU  .S'lrgeun,  V,  S.  ruf'/ii/irr*, 

Surgeon  in  Clinrgt. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERISTKNDKNT  OF  THE  PAII,  SYSTEM. 

OfviCK  Of  THB  Pail  Svhtbm, 

Miniili,,  /'.  /.,  Juiy  1,  JftOS. 
The  CoMMiMKiONER  OP  I'um.ir  IIbai.th, 

M-iiilii,  P.  1. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  Hiibmit  the  following  report  on  the  pail  nysfem  wnce  it 
was  first  taken  up  by  the  ItoanI  of  health: 

Owing  to  the  nnraiiilary  L'on<litiiin  of  the  rioeeta  and  to  the  methoda  in  use  for  the 
collei'lion  of  feial  matter  in  the  plaffue-iiifeetcd  diRtiirta  of  Binondo,  San  Nieolan, 
and  Tondo  it  wfl>>  dei-ided  by  the  Ixiard  of  health  that  eomu  other  form  of  eloHetn 
than  those  actually  in  use  must  obtain  in  oriler  that  plague  and  other  epidemifx  be 
re<hii-e<t  to  a  niinimiim.  After  eonsideralile  inveHtiKation  hy  individual  niernlM-riH  of 
ttie  board  of  health,  the  l>oard  aaa  lioily  ranie  Ui  the  i-onehiiiion  that,  an setverK  were 
out  of  the  i|ue^tioti  at  prewut,  that  of  the  conwrvani-y  ayxt^-mH,  the  only  other  aiti'rna- 
tive,  the  mil  or  bucket  Hvt<lein  is  the  one  iitoHt  generally  fa\i>re<l  hy  hygienic  autliori- 
ties.  This  Rysteni  avoidi4  the  MtorinK  of  excreta  in  vaiiltx  or  near  the  pretnines, 
o&ensivetie^,  or  nuittanee  of  RcavenfcerH  atul  the  danger  of  the  escape  of  etnuvia  ur 
excreta  to  the  <letrinient  of  public  health. 

The  actual  birth  of  the  pail  syHlem  arose  from  the  following  resolution  of  the 
hoar<l  of  health  at  a  itieetinj:  beldon  August  22,  1901 : 

JteiHiln^l,  That  it  is  for  the  liest  interests  of  the  public  safely  that  the  pail  con- 
servancy system  for  the  collection  and  diepoHal  of  niKht  soil  be  inaugurated  at  o^<^e 
in  the  city  of  Manila  in  such  places  as  neiv-sNity  deiiiaiids  and  the  lioarti  of  health 
may  dire<''t;  that  all  open  and  foul  vaults  lie  <-loseii  an  lan'h  clo!<et  is  established;  that 
the  city  install  the  syetern,  paying  cost,  making  it  a  Men  against  the  property,  the 
owner  of  the  propertv  to  collect  the  swne  from  the  tenants  and  subtenants;  that 
the  cost  of  renioving  tne  excreta  be  borne  by  the  [lerson  renting  the  property, 
Manuel  Gomi 


During  a  discussion  held  at  the  same  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  system 
should  not  lie  installed  on  premises  already  supplied  with  modem  closets,  or  where 
other  arrangements  were  in  sanitary  condition,  out  that  the  system  should  first  be 
introiluced  into  the  plague  districts  of  Binondo,  San  Nicolas,  and  Tondo,  tt^ether 
with  closing  of  the  offensive  overground  vaults  and  other  unsanitary  methods  of  col- 
lection. At  the  same  time  the  system  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  Hchooln,  mar- 
kets, and  public  buildings. 

A  oomiaittee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  collection  of  night  soil. 
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with  ewtimaf«s,  eti*.,  fnim  whose  n^port  (as aiMreaseil  to  the  sei-rctary  of  the  interior, 
I  uituii  .strttt«  Philippine  Com  million)  the  following  extractjH  an'  mady: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  a.  careful  inspeittion  of  tiie  v.irioiis  districts  of  the 
nity  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  different  methods  employed  in  the  collpetioji 
and  the  disposal  of  night  soO,  and  to  t-liiLe  that,  in  many  inetaiices,  they  have  bi'pii 
tomid  unsanitary  and  unsatiatactor^.     The  following  systeniB  are  in  use  in  the  dty: 

"  l-'irs^t,  Tra)>  connected  with  private  sewers  which  empty  into  the  river,  various 
ostiriis,  and  the  hay.     Many  of  these  traiw  are  obsolete  and  unsanitary. 

■•Si.-((ind.  Traps  coniiecteil  with  cesopirols.      The  same  remarks  apply  to  these 

'■niird.  0 

"Fourtli _  . 

"Fifth.  Barrel  or  bucket  system. 

"Sixth.  Pits  with  superstructures. 

"Seventh.  Superstructures  without  pita.  The  deposits  in  this  case  are  made  o 
the  surface,  and  are  removed  by  hogs,  rain,  and  defsii'tttiou," 

111  view  of  the  bearing  that  vaU  important  matter  has  o 
miinity,  especially  in  regard  to  continued  fevers,  it  was  deemed  t  ..  ... 
board  of  health  to  confer  with  the  municipal  board  in  regard  to  the  in^lktion 
of  the  coiissrvancy  system,  it  being  generally  understood  that  the  introduction  of  a 
]iropfi-  trap  and  sewer  sj-stem  would  be  out  of  the  question  tor  the  next  four  or  five 
yt'ur^:.  Aff  a  result  of  a  joint  meeting  of  the  board  of  health  and  the  municipal  hoanl 
till;  followinjr  resolution  was  passed  by  the  latter  September  28: 

/;i'-''lfctl,_  That  pending  legislation  on  the  subjert,  the  collection  and  disposition  of 
nit;ht  -nil  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  the  inttallalion  of  the  pail  sj-stem  (ho  called), 
lill  udiiilc^sexiavators,  pmnps,  and  other  equipment  now  in  jvoesesaion  of  thecit^  and 
usril  fur  such  purposes  be  turned  over  to  the  board  of  health,  and  that  it  is  the 
iiiidei-.Jlimdiiisiof  tlie  board  that  the  administration  of  this  work  shouLd  be  entirety 
ill  ,-hai-i;ti  of  (he  hoard  of  health. 

A.  L,  B.  DaviBS,  Secretary. 

The  pail  or  bucket  system  for  the  collection  and  the  removal  of  fecal  matter  is 
generally  regarded  by  hygienic  authorities  as  second  only  to  a  public  sewer  t^ysti'in 
when  properly  installed  and  r)perated.  The  systeni  is  hi";hly  sanitary  and  superior 
to  all  other  :^urface  method^.  The  cesspool  sjstem  provided  with  proper  traps  may 
also  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  method  provided  the  cesspools  are  made  water-tieht 
by  Ufa  of  projier  cement  in  their  construction  and  rt^larly  excavated  by  odorless 

There  are  many  serious  objections  to  the  large  number  of  cesspools  in  the  city  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  constructed  of  loose  masonry,  and  thus  admit  of  ground 
infiltration  and  infection. 

The  board  of  health  recommends  that  the  pail  system  be  installed  first  in  densely 
pojinlated  districts,  especially  in  those  occupied  by  Chinese,  where  plague  exists  and 
where  sanitary  conditions  at  present  are  worst.  The  most  prominent  of  these  dis- 
trJci-i  aiv  Hinondo,  San  Nicolas,  Tondo,  and  Santa  Cruu.  The  system  should  also  be 
iiitLoikiiecl  for  the  use  of  public  schools,  markets,  buildings,  prisons,  hospit^,  niili- 
l:iry  ^';iriiM>ii,'',  etc.  It  IS  not  proposed,  however,  to  introduce  the  system  into  Iniild- 
iii;;-iir  nil  premises  already  supplied  with  modern  cloaete  Or  whereother  arrangements 
are  riLriir.led  by  the  board  of  neatth  as  sanitary  and  satisfactory. 

Ill  nrUer  to  install  the  pail  system  in  Manila  to  the  exclusion  of  all  methods,  12,000 
fiiiij[i^-i  will  be  necessary,  thus  requiring  24,000  pails,  or  2  pails  for  each  sitting.  The 
capiii^^y  i>f  each  pail  is  sufficient  to  receive  the  excrement  from  30  people;  however, 
in  iiuikiiis;  estimates  for  the  number  pails  required  the  number  of  persona  for  each 
Biiiiii^f  h;i?  I)een  reduced  to  20.  Taking  into  consideration  the  number  of  houses  in 
tiie  eit\'  provided  with  sanitary  arrangements  and  others  that  could  be  rendered  so 
bv  the  introduction  of  modem  trapi^,  repairs  or  alterations,  it  is  believed  that  not 
over  t>,(XX)  si     ngs  I  je        o(      ed        ff 

ehaufie  in  th        1  to  his      w 

es.--ary  to  mak     h 

12,000  paiis,  a  S  $ 

6,000  («mmo  se 

40  carta,  at  $      ear 

54  American  h  rse    a  $  SO 

40  sets  of  ham  xs,  a  $20  X) 

I  steam  lann  h  )0 

1  iron-lined  I    rj,  6  OOl 

(Fourteen        see  a  /  i 
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The  superintendent  of  the  department  of  streets,  parks,  etc.,  states  that  the  launch 
now  used  by  the  city  for  towing  garbage,  etc.,  uould  be  used  also  for  the  towing  of 
night-soil  barge. 

There  are  aJao  8  odorless  excavatere  (1  out  of  condition)  in  the  city  partly  owned 
by  the  city  and  partly  by  the  quartermaster's  department.  I  presume  that  those 
owned  by  the  latter  could  be  secured  in  case  the  entire  removal  of  nis;ht  soil  in  the 
city  were  turned  over  to  the  board  of  health.  It  is  also  possible  that  one  of  the 
barges  owned  by  the  city  and  used  for  the  removal  of  garbage  could  be  fitted  up  as 
a  night-soil  barge. 

Should  this  eyetem  be  authorized  by  the  Commission  it  is  believed  that  the  cost 
of  the  plant  and  running  expenses  should  be  distributed  as  fo)lows  for  the  city: 

Carts $1,200 

Horses 8, 1 00 

Hamesg 800 

Launch - 10,000 

Bai^ 1 6, 000 

Excavators 

(Cost  of  the  excavators  can  be  obtained  from  the  proper  owners. ) 

12,000  pails 21,000 

6,000  commodes 9,000 

Monthly  expenses  of  the  iAtij  for  operating  launches,  odorless  excavators,  and  barge  launch. 

1  launch  master. . ,' _ _ f  100. 00 

1  pilot 30. 00 

1  engineer - 30. 00 

1  assistant  engineer __ 25.00 

1  wheelman 25. 00 

2  firemen,  atS15 30.00 

3  sailors,  at  JIO 30.  00 

30  Ions  of  coal,  at  $7,50  a  ton -  - 225.  00 

Incidental  expenses --.  22.50 

Odorless  excavators — 

7  drivers,  at  $60 ■ 420.00 

77  laborers,  at  $7.60  per  month _ 575.50 

Feed  for  14  horses,  at  |10  per  day 300. 00 

30  pounds  charcoal,  at  3  cents  a  pound .90 

Bai^e— 10  bai^men,  at  $10  per  month 100. 00 

Total 1,913.90 

It  is  believed  that  the  charges  made  i^inst  the  property  owners  for  the  emptying 
of  cesspools  will  pay  for  the  expenses  of  excavators. 

Monthly  expenses  of  the  ftouses  where  pails  are  installed. 

1  superintendent $150 

40  cart  drivers,  at  $15  per  month 600 

100  laborers,  at  $10  per  month 1 ,  000 

Forage  for  40  horses,  per  month 8O0 

Total 2,550 

The  city  and  army  are  expected  to  pay  their  pro  rata  of  the  monthly  expenses  tor 
the  system  introduced  in  schoola,  prisons,  public  buildings,  barracks,  etc. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  business  firms  of  the  city  have  alreadj"  asked  Uie  privilege 
of  submittdng  bids  for  the  construction  of  pails  and  commodes  m  case  the  system  lie 
introduced,  and  it  is  possible  that  figures  lower  than  those  given  can  be  secured  in 
tiieir  manufacture. 

The  report  which  was  submitted  by  the  commission  of  public  health  was  accom- 
panied with  drawings  and  specifications  of  pails,  commodes,  and  midden  sheds. 

Considerable  correspondence  passed  between  the  municipal  board,  superintendent 
of  streets,  and  the  board  of  health  in  reference  to  launch,  t^i^e,  and  excavators,  etc., 
and  the  following  estimate  was  received  from  the  superintendent  of  streets  in  regard 
to  the  cost  of  running  excavators,  launch,  etc.: 
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KijK-nw  iif"  •ifuTiitiii'j  tiiir  odiirten  fj-riir>ifnr  prr  'lny. 

I  driver,  American (2. 00 

I I  laborers,  at  25  (i»iils  .w(. 2.'!' 

••  homeo.  fi-e.1,  at  75  wiiW  .'arli I.  fiO 

1  pounii  charcoal (W 

Total,  ixTiUy (I.W 

Niiinlier  of  exravatiini  in  iiw 2 

Niiiiil>er  of  e:(i'avat()rB  iiwKkii 4 

Niiiiilier  iiKtil  liv  itiililnry  anlliciritii'H 2 

XumlM!riN.ily"ll  uii«!r\-i«'al>lf) H 

Niiiiili«r  of  imiiiim 7 

l-iicli  fxi-avutor  u-cjuires  one  pump,  120  feet  Htifl-j.iint  li.wi.,  ami  IKXI  fii-t  nf  whUt 

li<wi>.  One  AmeHi'uii  in  i'liann>  of  exr.ivHtum,  al  f  II")  iH-r  tiii>iilh.  U  work  in  tlie 
cilv  iK  In  lie  tliiiroiijrli,  llu-  T  cxiravHtiint  will  be  ni|iiirc<i. 

CuHt  iif  riiiiiii]i>!  Iiiiiiich  jieniay,  t'M. 


1  lumii;li  maHttT $10(1.00 

1  palnm :MI.OO 

1  enjiiiH'er SO.  00 

1  aH8i«taiit 25.00 

1  MUfmmaii a).  00 

2(irenien .i.rh,.      Ift.OO 

Sfflibrg .1.)....       10.00 

1  ton  i'i>al  t«T  day 7-  W 

Iiiciiientalf  (variea) .75 

Woiilil  nay  tiere  tliat  the  launch  heiongin);  to  the  street  lieiuirlnHtnt  in  alile  U)  do 
ali  llie  towinn  for  the  city. 

All  ii(>-Io-ilate  bar^te  tor  garbage,  wuch  aa  in  nseii  in  the  cities  of  tJie  Tniti"!  State*, 
will  <'Q8t  (Iti.OOO.     CoNt  de|H:n(lF<  entirely  on  kind  and  Mine. 

Carl,  eost $1(0 

Home.... 240 

Ilarnew,  tiintile  wt 20 

Native  driver,  pi-r  month 15 

Wages  o(  onlinnr>'  day  lalmrers,  25  cenld,  IJnitol  Slatefl  cnrruncy. 

The  following  n^'rihitinnHwerealw)  paHtn-d  )iy  the  miinieipal  Ixmnl  about  thin  time: 

WfWrcFf,  That  the  city  engineer  l)e  requested  to  report  in  detail  the  munUtrof 
odurluHs  exeavaton<,  pnm|i)<,and  Kaiiitarydumpcartfl  now  in  [KinieHHion  of  the  di^jiart- 
nient,  witti  a  view  to  turning  over  to  the  department  of  ht-alth  all  proitcrty  of  thiH 
character  not  aWoliitely  necewarv  for  the  UHe  of  the  city  In  the  ainpoHal  of  i-will, 
IcarlKige,  and  refuse;  alfothe  niimfierof  honietj  and  drivont  now  employed  ljy  I  he  city 
in  coniieclion  with  HUch  equipment,  the  objei't  being  tt  relieve  the  city  engineering 
cle)>artment  of  all  cleaning  o!  oloxetH,  cewpxjla,  anil  latrinea,  and  the  dlHjxisition  ot 
niglit  (mil. 

Rftdvfd,  Thai,  penrliiig  Icgii^lation  on  the  pubject,  the  collection  and  diapOHition  of 
night  soil  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  the  installation  of  the  pail  fyMtein,  bo  I'alte'l,  al) 
odorlese  excavators,  pumpe,  and  other  equi|itiient  now  in  ponscK'ion  of  the  citj'  and 
used  for  (fuch  purposes  In^  turned  over  to  the  iMianl  r>f  health,  and  that  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  biianl  that  the  ail  ministration  of  this  work  should  be  entirely 
in  charge  of  the  board  of  health. 

On  December  7,  the  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  Major  Maufl  and 

Be  U  Tefolred  fni  the  board  oS  hittllh.  That  the  commissioner  of  public  health  is 
authorized  to  receive  at  once  bids  for  the  manufacture  of  [lailfl,  commodes,  and  mid- 
den sheds  tor  the  installation  of  the  pail  sveiem. 

Bids  were  aske<l  for  upon  the  plans  and  specin cations  that  had  been  forwartled  to 
the  secretory  of  the  interior  for  approval,  out  were  all  thrown  out  by  the  board  of 
health  by  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  all  contractors  bid  on  specified  woods  and  the  price  hein^  excessive: 
Beit 

Jtetolitd,  That  all  bids  be  rejected  and  the  plans  and  specifications  be  so  modified 
by  the  assistant  sanitary  engineer  as  to  conform  to  the  now  cooditioDS,  and  be 
readvertiaed. 
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MiijiT  Mhiih  ii>nii[i  niiliitiittcil  Hit'  ]ir(i|uiKilinii  to  hcik)  niiiif  one  U>  HoiiKkcijiK  fur 
tlio  |>iir)i<i>i>  of  |ilHi-inu  liiiU  for  imilD  mi<l  com  in  lull's  in  timl  city;  nlwi  at  Cuiitim  if 
nei-w«ary;  llml  llie  l>i<l«  slimilii  l>e  opened  at  MaiiilH  and  that  tln'  louini  nf  lii-sllli 
fhoukt  then  itinvt  tlu-  aff:ut  at  iI()ni;k<'iiK  ■'rclecwlicn- to  contiwl  fcirwicli  I'iilH  if 
that  Imrty  •Wnuil  nociiwary.  From  itif'iriiialioii  nfviviil,  li«  alw>  hImUiI  iIihI  tliiTi* 
were  ample  facililicH  in  llonRkiiiiK  (or  (lie  iiinniifHi'ture  of  iMilc  niiil  eoinniiHliv.  miiiI 
liiat  rlicy  coulit  Ik;  necnrtHt  lliere  at  h  much  rnon'  reiwoiiable  li|iiiTi>  than  in  MiinDa. 

It  «ii«  ikriiieii  at  a  meetiiiir  lielil  bv  the  iKinnl  o(  health  on  Jamiarv  'JX.  that  Maj, 
F.  A.  Meacliam,  chief  licallh  iii>'|>tH-tiir,  l>e  M'hrted  bv  the  U.anI  to  vixil  lli>iiKkon)[ 
for  the  piiriuw  of  iiivei'tiin'tiinr  Ifie  Jiail  HViiiem  in  that  city,  anil  lor  |ilai'iiiK  lii'ln 
there  or  in  Ciuiloii  [or  tlie  man ufarl lire  o(  iiailH, 

In  answer  to  a  niincst  fur  ci-rlitii'iLrinn  of  thi-ir  wli 
to  vi:«it  tli)ii^k<inR,  the  following  coininiinicadon  wau 


N'loclinit  Major  Meacham 
January  24,  1902. 


Mai.  L.  M.  MAtH, 

(••mmim.mn-  of  /''ilJir  ih.M,.  yU,ml-,. 

SiK;  I  ln-ji  to  aeknii«Uii(re  ri'iei|it  of  two  riwi  hit  long,  indomii  with  your  con  mm- 
iiicalion  c)f  Jannarv  23,  anv  with  rcf^ri'iuc  to  (he  fHi-nriiig  of  hiila  on  |>HilH,  etc.,  for 
the  iiiytailatioii  o(  the  "  |iail  HyHteni "  in  Manila,  an.l  llie  oilier  with  r-'tert.nii'  to«.-i..l- 
in»;i>f  Koineom-  by  the  liuaril  of  licallh  for  the  I'liiliiipine  InlandH  to  llon^rkontc  or 
other  imrtH  to  inveHtittate  the  pructieal  workina  of  the  "|iail  HyNlem"  Ihen-,  ami  it 
iKiwible  to  oblain  l)i'ln  on  the  |iHil!'.  etc..  niiii<rarv  for  itM  inxliillation  hi  Manila. 

The  jKiticy  ado|>teil  by  Ihe  iHianI  of  hcallh  wilh  nfl-n- >  l<i  Hei-nrinK  the  liidw  almvp 

re(i-rrtil  to  if  a|i|irove<l.  aH  m  the  Hendin}:  of  i<oiiie  I'onijN'teiil  gierHoii  to  IIon)ckoiiK 
with  a  view  lo  ascerlainiiiit  how  the  pail  nviileiii  workn  in  lliat  nlaiM',  and  to  mi'nre 
bidf"  on  HiippiieH  miiU-il  for  Its  iiiMtaliutioti  In  Manila,  it  |inieti<»lile. 

1  liet;  to  Hii^^ent  that  in  view  of  the  fiK't  lluil  the  chief  health  inr-iiector  \*  illidoiiliN 
ediy  coni|x>lent  lo  iiiiike  thin  invi-wtiKation,  and  hiiH  now  l«i-ii  wr)rkini[  for  a  lonit 
time  withont  opjmrt unity  for  relaxation,  he  U'  went  to  lloii(:konj(  for  tlii»  piirjiOHe,  if 
it  in  practicable  lo  do  mi  without  iuturferin^  too  HKrion^ly  with  tlie  m^'CHHary  work 
under  his  Inimediate  niiitrol. 

Very  rfBi)ecliully,  ]>kan  C  WoKrKMTKR, 

Srn.-UiT>i  iif  the  Iittfriirr. 

On  November  18,  1901,  Ihe  tollowinB  resolution  wan  reaii  and  adopU-l  bv  the 
lioard  of  health  in  complianci;  with  a.  renolution  of  llie  I'nilerl  Stiiltw  l>hili|iplne 
Coininii^ion  ol  Novfinlx-r  »,  approvini!  installatiun  of  the  pail  conBervancyBvcteni,  aa 
receivetl  by  the  Niard  of  health  for  Ihe  Philippine  iHlaiidn  and  I'ity  of  Manila: 

Ht  U  rexiAivil,  That  it  in  nece»>iiary  for  Ihe  public  health  that  all  vaiiltc  and  <'l'it<<>t»i, 
uupanilary  epi^fjHKilfi,  nnf^nitary  wewew,  foul  and  filthy  wati-r  or  earth  clowta,  in  the 
city  of  Manila,  lie  ulosed  or  repaired  to  the  natinfatttion  of  the  board  of  health,  and 
the  pail  foncervaney  cyatem  Iw  iiiplalted  w  noon  an  pimhlc  in  all  piaww  where  sueh 

deemeil  neeera^rv,  and  it  w  recoinniendeil  lo  the  ninnicipal  iKianl  that  the  city  pay 
for  the  Hjsl  of  iiiHtallini;  the  entire  plant,  and  that  llie  iimiH-rty  owiieni  or  their 
af^ntH  \te  rei|nired  lo  reimhurpe  the  city  for  the  eoHt  of  tlie  jiailn,  eommoihw,  and 
other anpIianccK  on  their  reniieetive  property,  an  well  an  for  the  cont  of  removal  of 
the  liiKnt  noil  to  the  wharf  from  their  hoiiHen  or  preminrx;  that  the  roHt  of  Ihe  pailn, 
cominiHies,  and  other  applianepa  on  the  pro|>erty,  toftetlier  with  the  eont  of  the 
renioval  of  the  night  «oil,  to  be  made  a  lien  againnt  the  properly  until  paid  for,  the 
cost  ol  all  other  iiroperly  and  material  neeenfiary  for  the  operation  of  the  nyntem  an<t 
the  removal  of  the  nigh!  noil  from  the  wharf  to  the  sea  to  oe  paid  by  tht-  city. 

Jk  il  further  refoh-eil.  That  a  copy  of  Ihin  rcHolnlion,  with  retxininiendationn  cover- 
ing the  cont  of  the  installing  of  the  pail  nysteni,  \»f.  immediately  for wanled  to  the 
tn  II  n  id  pal  board  forenaelinenlaxacityordinani-eandaiithorixintE  the  boani  of  health 
to  pres-ribe  such  rules  and  regiiiationn,  approved  by  the  mnnici[«il  Ixiani,  an  may 
be  nece(4«ry  for  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  fixing  penaltiea  for  its  violation  ana 
placing  the  a<lual  work  under  the  direct  management  of  the  l>oanl  of  health. 

In  furtherance  of  the  above  resolution,  ordinance  No.  9  waa  jiaseed  by  the  iiiunid- 
pal  board,  a  copy  of  which  readn  as  follows: 

AN  ORDINASCF:  Hulhorizlng  Itae  boaril  of  health  to  InxUll  Ibe  si>catled  pall  cmiHrvsDcT  Bynlem  at 
lie  expense  ol  the  property  owner. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  municipal  board  of  the  city  of  Manila  that; 
Sbctiok  1.  The  collection  and  dinpoail  of  human  e:icrela  in  the  city  of  Manila 
Bball  be  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Itoard  of  health. 
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Sec.  2.  The  cost  of  collectij^  and  hanliiiKthe  contents  of  any  water  or  esrth  closet, 

firivy  vault,  ceBSpool,  or  ktrini'  from  the  premises  to  the  recreiving  depot  to  be  estab- 
is)ied  by  the  board  of  health  shall  Vie  at  the  expense  of  the  propertv  owner. 

Sec,  3.  Whenever  it  cornea  to  the  knowledfje  of  the  hoard  of  health  that  a  water  or 
earth  closet,  privy  vault,  cesspool,  or  latrine  ia  offensive  or  dangerous  to  health,  a 
notice  shall  be  immediately  served  on  the  owner  or  agent  of  said  l>l■ell)i^^ea,  directing 
said  owner  or  agent  toclosesaid  water  or  earth  closet,  privy  vault,  ceHsjiool,  orlatriue, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  install  theHO-palled  "lail  conservrtuey  svstem"  under  tlie  direc- 
tion and  HUpervifdon  of  the  hoard  of  healtli. 

Sec.  4,  Whenever  auy  owner  or  a^ent  of  any  premisfM  neglects  or  refuses  to  com- 
ply with  the  directions'  of  the  board  of  health  within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  the 
notice  mentioned  in  sec.  3,  the  board  of  health  shall  proceed  to  clow  the  objection- 
able vaidt  or  cesspool  and  install  said  "  iiail  system." 

Sec.  5.  When  the  work  of  closing  the  objectionable  vault  and  liistallation  of  tlie 
"  pail  system  "  is  compieted  the  hoard  of  health  shall  serve  on  the  owner  or  agent  of 
the  premises  an  Itemized  statement  of  the  expense  of  said  work. 

Hbc..  6.  If  the  owner  or  agent  fails  to  pay  within  thirty  days  the  expense  incurred 


n  the  installation  of  the  pail  system,  the  city  attorney  shall 
of  the  owner  the  money  so  expended  by  the  city. 

Sue.  7.  The  board  of  health  shall  adopt  sohh  rules  and  regulations  as  may  he 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tbia  ordinance. 

Sue.  8.  Any  owner  or  agent  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  provipioiis  of  this 
ordinance  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  iiiiiiileiiicanor,  and 
fined  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollarw  ($'"iO],  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  thirty 
(30)  days,  orlioth. 

Sec.  9.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  .Tanuary,  1S02. 

Enacted  December  26,  1901. 

On  January  28  the  conimittee  on  plans  and  mam^fement  of  the  pnil  system  sub- 
mitted a  report  presenting  drafts  of  modified  plans  and  specifications  tor  the  pails, 
commodes,  and  midden  sheds  and  of  advertise  meats  for  bids.  After  careful  conmd- 
eration  by  the  board  and  certain  modifications  that  were  approved  and  a<loirted,  it 
was  moved  that  the  commissioner  of  public  health  be  authoriaed  to  advertise  for  bids 
tor  pails,  commodes,  and  midden  sheds  as  per  specifications. 

At  the  same  meeting  action  was  taken  on  the  letter  from  the  honorable  secretary 
of  the  interior  with  reference  to  the  selection  of  Major  Meaeham  visiting  Hongkong 
to  investigate  the  pail  syBtem  in  operation  there  and  to  obtain  bids  tor  pails,  etc. 
Major  MauB  thereupon  moved  that  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  the  17th 
instant  and  the  letter  of  the  honorable  secretary  of  the  interior  that  the  b        "    ' 


Board  of  Hbaltr,  Manila:  ^ 

Eleven  samples,  including  sis  varieties;  twenty-five  different  estimates;  leave  Mon- 
day, RoseUa  Miiru. 

M  EACH  AM. 

After  dae  deliberation  by  the  board  of  health,  the  tender  of  "W.  S.  Bailey  &  Co., of 
Hongkong,  tor  $4.42,  Mexican  currency  each,  was  accepted,  and  all  other  tenders  and 
checks  were  returned  to  the  respective  biddera  with  a  circular  letter  informing  them 
that  the  contract  had  been  awarded  as  above. 

It  was  found  after  the  bid  had  been  accepted  that  certain  jnodi  Heat  ions  in  pails 
would  have  to  be  made,  and  after  considerable  correspondence  between  the  hoard  of 
health  and  W.  S.  Bailey  &  Co.  the  same  resulted  in  a  new  bid  from  Bailey  &  Co. 
(including  the  modifications)  of  $4.10  each,  Mexican  currency.  This  bid  was 
accepted  and  work  ordered  to  be  commenced  immediately. 

The  rough  details  for  the  installation  of  the  p^l  Bystem  having  been  settled  upon 
by  the  boarcl  of  health,  it  was  then  decided  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  p^l  system, 
5overseers,  and  3  collectorfi,  in  order  to  thorougnly  organize  the  working  details  of  the 
installation  of  the  system. 

On  account  of  the  amount  of  work  entailed  on  the  board  of  health  by  the  cholera, 
the  sending  of  the  contract  to  Bailey  &  Co.  tor  signature  was  delayed  from  time 
to  time  until  May  6,  at  which  time  the  following  letter  was  received  from  Bailey 
&Co.: 
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HoNGKO«G,  May  6,  190S. 
The  Board  or  Health,  Manila: 

{Quotation.) 

T  ameniJed  tender  dated  April  10,  1902. 


A  the  rate  existing  when  o 

W.  S.  Bailey  &  Co. 

Contra«ta  were  signed  by  the  parties  concerned  and  the  work  of  making  pailfl 
actually  commenced. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  midden  sheds  was  awarded  to  McKay  &  McKinnon 
atthefollowingprices,and  the  worli  commenced:  Eight  public  midden  sheds,  $9,714.28 
Mexican  (as  per  apecitications  and  plans). 

It  JB  extremely  unfortunate  that  through  the  death  of  the  much  lamented  Maj. 
F.  A,  Meacham,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  pwl  system,  a  great 
many  of  the  papers  and  data  relating  to  the  pail  system  have  been  unaccountably 
lost.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  impossiole  to  give  a  complete  record  of  the  work  done 
on  the  pail  system  up  to  April  19,  the  date  on  which  the  present  incumbent  took 
over  the  management 

Great  credit  is  due,  however,  to  Major  Meacham  for  his  heroic  efforts  and  con- 
scientious work  in  carrying  throi^h  a  project  which  at  first  received  considerable 
opposition. 

Thefollowingreaolation  of  the  board  of  health  on  March  13  expresses  the  appreci- 
ation of  his  untiring  labors: 

"Semlved  (on  motion  of  Major  Maus) ,  That  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Major  Meacham  be 
extended  by  the  board  of  healtli  for  his  excellent  work  in  carrying  out  successfully 
the  etforte  of  the  board  of  health  in  securing  a  suitable  and  proper  pail  at  a  satis- 
factory price,  which  he  has  unqnestionably  accomplished  in  Hongkong  by  his 
I)ersistent  work." 

Although  the  or^nization  of  the  pail  system  commenced  from  the  date  of  the 
appointment  of  the-  superintendent,  no  authorized  assistance  was  given  him  until 
May  10,  at  which  time  3  collectors,  1  bookkeeper,  3  overseers,  and  1  clerk  were 
appointed.  From  this  date,  then  (May  10)^  the  actual  organization  of  the  paD  system 
commences.  The  overaeers  were  immediately  placed  at  work  in  Santa  Cruz,  San 
Nicolas,  and  Tondo  to  make  house-to-house  inspections  of  closet  arrangements  with 
a  view  to  ordering  repairs  or  installation  of  the  pail  system.  They  acted  under  the 
following  instructions: 

maraucTiONS  to  ovbbseebs  of  thb  pail  system. 

1.  Order  minor  repairs,  such  as  covering  seat  holes,  ventilation  pipes,  and  repair 
floors,  if  tlie  following  conditions  exist: 

(a)  Vault  boarded  over,  using  hoard  seafa.  Order  the  floor  to  be  tightly  closed, 
cover  seat  holes,  and  place  ventilation  pipes. 

(6)  A  vault  boarded  over,  using  holes  in  the  floor.  Make  the  floor  tight,  construct 
covered  seats  over  holes,  and  place  ventilation  pipes. 

(e)  Tiled  floor  with  wooden  seats.    Cover  seat  holes  and  place  ventilation  pipes. 

(d)  Vault  with  open  seals  upstairs  and  cut  inte  downstairs  with  open  seat.  Wall 
in  the  lower  part  o!  the  vault,  removing  the  closet.  The  upstairs  seat  may  remain 
by  covering  seat  holes  and  placing  ventilation  pipes. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  vault  downstairs  with  seats  and  a  sheet-iron  pipe  leading 
down  from  ujistairs  closet,  the  upstairs- closet  arrangement  should  be  removed  and 
the  closet  downstairs  ventilated  and  seat  covers  placed,  the  pail  system  to  he  estab- 
lished upstairs. 

3.  Where  an  open  vault  with  loose  boards  on  tep  and  not  completely  covered 
exists,  the  same  should  be  properly  covered  with  new  floor,  with  covered  closet 
seats  and  ventilation  pipes.  In  case  this  order  is  not  complied  with,  to  order  instal- 
lation of  pwl  system  after  removing  vault. 

4.  Where  there  is  one  lai^  vault  with  inclined  planes  or  inclined  pipes  leading 
into  it  from  various  closets,  with  no  flush  or  a  poor  flush,  leaving  the  chance  for 
excrement  to  stick  to  the  sides,  the  vault  should  be  removed  or  filled  and  the  pail 
system  established. 

5.  Where  a  closet  is  supplied  with  cast-iron  hopper  with  ordinary  hand  trap 
without  a  good  water  flush,  or  the  same  with  a  small  flush  or  no  flush,  either  with  or 
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without  a  pipe  Ipailin^ 
vault  if  in  gixtd  uoriditto 
he  vt'utiUleii. 

*!.  All  duBtlfl  built  out  over  esteroH  or  the  hay  or  th 
tlie  watPT,  or  flnsi'tn  coiiiiiM'tiiii:  with  i*tcros  at  or  a 
rtiiiovxtl  aixl  jiail  nvftom  tftiihliiilicil. 

7.  Any  cliBh't,  wliflher  HaiiilHry  or  niv 
water  niark  will  be  rviiiovpil,  uriU-!M<  in  cnii 
to  <!Nlfii<l  the  ilim'hanfc  iiijK:  tu  the  <-eiiit' 
piiiiill  eKieroa  wlicre  tbi'ru  in  not  u  pHxl 
Bhall  not  iH-riiiit  a  elnnet  to  eniptv  into  win 

8.  All  mrtli  <-ew|HH.lH  or  tii«k<i'liiftx  for 
earth  utnsi-tH  or  other  funii,  iilmll   t>e  t 
eslabliHheil. 

d.  InftalhitioTiH  will  not  lie  inaile  in 
able  to  lieiir  (he  exjx'o.ue.  When-  nijn 
numlier  of  hon^'cH  ami  thi'  riiiinbiT  <i[  itil 
to  installinK  public  elosetf  in  a  M|ii-i'iiil 
miale,  Ht  the  exiH-nfe  of  the  I'itv. 

III.  A  vault  Phnll  l>e  i^ri^'iii.Te.i  lo  \«-  in  »;on.|  e.ni.lition  if  no  m-<-[MKi;  showH  on  the 
oulHi.k'.  and  if  i^inic  seetiiK  to  1h>  n.II.IIv  <>r  w.-lt  built. 

11.  The  following  reiwiir-  or  cbimi-'i-s  may  1*  or<liTi'.l  by  thin  ileimrtiiient,  with  the 
aiiprovHl  of  the  aw-islaut  fianitary  enjrineer: 

Uejiairs  to  tioors,  repairs  to  seal,  «'iit  i'dvith,  ventilation  i>iin»,  in  all  <*««  where 
no  vi-nl!<  are  provided. 

IteimirH  to  the  vault  (when  the  niiiie  an- nmrely  noniiiial)  and  the  removal  of  iron 
hoiiiM-m  or  pipeH  or  any  other  uiiwinilurv  8rran|^■llll■nt  iTuniu-Hinu  wilh  the  vaiiltH. 

The  repairs  or  ehanui's  iiei'i-s-ary  Khali  Iw  HjNN'ifleil  on  the  iiii>|iei-tj[iii  liUnk.  The 
inMHVtiuu  blank  Hhatl  also  stuli;  the  iienerat  nmdilion  nf  the  lionM!  ax  fair,  ko(mI,  iir 
tmil,  etc.,  and  bIho  eonditioiis  of  the  yardH  and  <H>urtH,  ax  to  whether  xanie  eball  lie 
refloored  or  repaired. 

12.  Where  it  is  obvloun  or  In  the  opinii'ii  of  tlir  ovcrNc-cr  evident  that  a  vanll  or 

Beer  shall  not  make  reeoniiucndiilinnH  an  to  rejiairf.,  but  nhall  re.'.iiiiiiiend  it  to  Ih' 
<^milcmne<l  and  jiail  av!<tein  ei'tublii'hed  in  itH  jiiate.  If  an  overNiT  is  in  cloitlit  in 
recnrd  to  the  advisability  o[  eondeniiiint;  a  viuill,  or  whrrf  cincMion  exiHtw  a»i  Ui 
whetheriianie  should  Ih^  condemned  and  renioviil,  it  hIihII  Im' Htaleij  on  the  initpei  lion 
blank  for  retereni'e  to  the  an<>stant  sanitary  enitinii'r. 

The  following  report  on  the  "nietl»«li<  of  i^illci-linit  nijrht  will  (or  the  city  of  Manila 
at  tbedaleon  whidi  lhediK[Ki!«itionof  ni>rhtKoil  «a- taken  over  hv  the supcrintf-ndent 
of  the  pail  8y.-<teiii"  waH  forwarrled  t«  the  eoniniinnioii  of  pnlilie  health  on  June  111. 
This  report  was  compikil  from  a  Bynoiwiif  o£  the  report*  suhmitteit  by  the  ovenniem: 

I,  1902,  BKiNG  THE   i>ATK  ui'ON  whiIh   thk  oihvmm.  ok'niout  hoii.  was  takkn 

JONK  19,  1902. 

The   COMHLSBION    OP   PUBUC   llKAl.Tn,   .If.ini/.l,    />.   /. 

Gentlbmbm  I  have  the  honor  tj>  niaki-  the  foUowin)!  report  in  rck!;ard  to  melhodil 
of  collection  of  night  soil  up  to  the  time  that  1  took  over  the  eaine  as  HUperinlendent 
of  pail  system. 

It  is  very  dilficult  to  enumerate  the  various  methods  in  vofjue  for  the  collection  and 
diB|>osal  of  night  soil,  as  almost  every  L-oneeivable  method  is  U)>i» I,, including  everv 
known  style  of  vault,  cewpool,  sewer,  and  closet  arranpjment  that  one  could  think 
of.  I  describe  a  (ew  of  the  existing  methoils,  the  same  being  compiled  from  rep<irtti 
and  inspections  made  by  the  overseers  of  the  department. 

The  most  common  method  of  collection  is  through  the  agency  of  stitne  vaults  of 
more  or  less  bad  construction.  In  the  majority  of  cofva  the»%  vaults  are  liuilt  as  a 
part  of  the  house  itwif,  and  are  generallv  aliove  (jround.  They  are  usually  built  of 
soft  stone,  commonly  known  as  "(>auda'la|>e,"  without  cement  facing  or  any  other 
attemi>t  to  smooth  the  interstices,  and  after  six  months'  use  are  in  a  very  filthy 
condition. 

In  probably  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  which  have  come  to  my  notice  there  is  no  way 
to  clean  the  vault  after  it  is  once  filled,  except  by  moving  the  fitxiT  of  the  cWfset  or 
tearing  down  a  portion  of  the  wall  to  permit  of  ingress.  The  latter  method  is  nsu- 
ally  employed,  the  walls  afterwards  being  patched  up  on  the  outside,  witti  more  or 
letss  i|UCBtional)le  success. 
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In  the  majority  of  chmm  the  vHiilt  le  covereil  tiivl  with  a  w<K>)cti  Unnr  and  altcr- 
wardfi  tiW.  Tim  aealiiiK  arrHnKctLii'iiln  an-  of  the  miwit  iiririii1ivt>  form,  in  iiiniiv 
*■&»■»  hciiii;  II.I  nioK  than  miiiicl  holt's  ml  inti>  (l>u  floor  ilH'lf.  In  oIIkt  •'hwi'  1  llm't 
WcxmIi'Ii  Hcals  ponslriirti'd;  wilh  very  fewpx(i;pliiiii!<.  ami  tli<t>e  uiily  iti  new  lintiHi-M  or 
hoiiNt->>  which  have  l>eeii  reminlch-il  eimv  Anicrii-aii  (Ki-niwtioii,  c!o  wi-  flml  any 
atlenipt  inailp  lowanl  xtrlctly  military  clnwte;  an<l  thcnt  we  tliict  only  hi  liouwit 
ni^ciii'ieil  iir  owii(-<l  liy  ATiit^ricunH  or  l''iirO|it'niiH.  In  most  vases  tlu'ri'  in  no  atltMiipt 
tiiH<l('  lo  furnish  a  uater-rloBct  with  nalcr  trap  and  vcntJlntinic  pJiHi'  in  coniin'lion 
with  Iliis  vault  conHtnii'tion;  lint,  on  the  c-oiitnirv,  the  M-nts  are  open,  ami  wlmti'viir 
vcntilaticm  the  vaiill  retvives  is  ihrontili  the  iicat  hol«t.  In  many  <««■»  I  Imvc  found 
vunllH  on  llie  lower  Hour  with  onhnary  wowh-n  i<rivy  m'bIh  and  the  n\i]H-T  Hour  liuv- 
in)!  seats  conm-i-leij  with  iron  pipes  of  iwivaniJMii  clieet  ir<«i  lt>adiiiK  inl<i  (lie  \nnlt  on 
the  lower  floor,  leavhi);  a  lentilh  of  tt'ii  to  twenty  fi-et  of  pi|H!  to  bucoine  fonlinl,  and 
ill  most  cases  then-  is  no  allerii))!  lo  tliii>h  or  elean  the  aaiiie. 

In  moHt  caces  where  vanllH  arc  tteeil  the  excrement  Ih  removed  by  conirai'torH  in 
more  oi  le)«  tifiihtly  i'IomnI  Inrrels,  <-onveycd  to  liarfcex  hy  a  <arabfto  eurt,  nnd  then 
taken  down  the  river  and  dnnipi><l  wiywhi'm  within  one-halt  mile  and  5  miles  of  Ihe 
entrance  to  the  river,  the  ilistnn(«  deiiemlin^  on  the  darknems  of  the  ni)iht  or  the 
loealion  of  the  harlKir  [tolice  liogt. 

This  excrement  ia  r.'nii>ve<l  hy  the  contractoni  at  a  iirt  of  80  cents  (loriil  currency) 
per  barrel.  The  exen-nient  from  imlilie  hnililinp'.  military  ri-servHtionH,  anil  in  a 
Rood  many  private  dwellin>»  ia  removed  hv  iHlorlv^'  exi'avalors  U'lontiinK  to  the 
boanl  of  health,  nl  u  i-ost  to  private  parties  of  f  IC,  Mexican,  jht  toad  of  A(K)  tnillooH. 

My  overseers  art-  now  frathcrinndata  pri'imratory  to  ordennK  minor  repairs  miulo 
to  Buch  cloHelH  and  vanlts  as  can  Ih:  niaile  ninitary  at  noniiiml  expciii<e.  Thi-^e 
chanifes  and  re] lairs  consist  mainly  in  jirovklint;  seat  covers,  ventilalor  pii>ec.  n'|iuirs 
to  floors  anil  vaults,  an<)  sealing  same  np  tightly  sn  iix  nut  to  permit  the  tn"^'"  ^ 
eseB)>e  other  than  hy  w*ay  of  ventilation  pi;M's.  OutHide  of  thewe  olil  stone  vaulte, 
prolsibly  the  most  conmion  style  of  closet  is  one  huilt  dinilly  over  the  waterways 
and  bay  of  Manila. 

The  majority  of  ihe  closets  hnilt  over  the  waterways  an-  of  the  flimsiest  construc- 
tion in  tl)e  first  plai'e,  althoiifrh  there  are  some  very  elaltorale  contraptions  with 
tile<l  floors  and  nitideni  water-closets  that  still  emjily  dtreclty  into  the  osleros  usu- 
ally above  low-water  mark.  In  nearly  every  i-afv  ofclosi'tssilnatcd  over  or  enipty- 
into  wHicrways,  I  find  Ihut  the  point  of  cniplyin^  is  ahove  low-water  mark,  and 
when  the  tide  is  out  the  de|)ositB  are  left  hiiih  and  dry.  tlirowinj;  off  an  nnhcarahle 
odor,  and  lielnfc  ex[H«e4l  to  Ihe  action  of  fli<>s  and  other  inNTts  for  from  eiuht  lo 
twelve  hoiim  daily.  Then'  is  not  sutliirient  cum-nt,  in  fact,  in  the  esteros  of  the  city 
to  carrv  this  deposit  away  Ixidily,  hut  it  is  Kniiltially  dismlved  and  minKh'a  wilh  the 
ivaler  itself,  making  a  j)ntri<l,  disease- 1>reedin|i  o|M'n  sewer  of  every  waterway  in  the 
irity.  Thet«  closets  are  all  almut  to  1h'  eondenincd  ami  removed  hy  authority  of 
city  ordinances  and  jiail  system  eslalitislietl  in  Iheir  pla(«. 

In  the  nipa  districts  there  are  hut  few  closets  of  any  desiTiption,  the  nearest 
approach  to  Ihe  mine  )>eing  a  liny  liandfoo  house  built  up  alioiit  0  feet  fmni  the 
ground,  the  excrement  being  depiisited  on  the  top  of  the  fcroun<l  itself,  and  the  col- 
lectors of  same  t>einK  the  lii^  and  )ioullry  of  the  district.  In  some  few  isolated 
cases  I  find  that  shallow  pits  have  been  du):  in  the  ground  and  are  covennl  with  a 
few  pie<«8  of  banii>oo  to  stand  on,  the  pitH  bein);  covered  over  with  cartii  when 
flit!  and  a  new  pit  diif;.  Unless  one  knows  Ihe  actual  location  of  these  old  pit"  he  is 
liable  to  ro  throuiih  into  one  of  them  while  he  is  looking  for  a  new  one.  In  tlicont- 
lyiiiK  districts  of  the  city  there  is  no  attempt  whatever  made  toward  cloneti*  of  any 
(fewription,  but  the  people  use  the  open  lots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  houses  tor  all  pur- 
poses of  that  character. 

In  some  places  in  the  city  a  very  primitive  form  of  "  pail  system  "  is  in  existence, 
rame  being  in  the  form  of  t)arre1s  under  a  wooden  seat,  the  barrels  when  full  being 
removed  by  contractors. 

Very  respectfully,  B.  H.  Biibrell,  Sitprrintendeid. 

Since  May  10  (the  actual  date  of  the  commencement  of  inspections  by  the  over- 
seers) thev  have  suhmittPd  1,690  written  reports  on  condition  of  closets  in  Ban  Nic- 
olas, Tondo,  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Of  this  number  6.11  were  found  to  be  impossible  to  repair  and  condemnation  pro- 
ceedinj^  were  recommended  preparaitorj- to  installing  the  [lall  syntem;  67  were  found 
to  be  in  good  condition,  no  repairs  necessary,  and  570  were  found  to  admit  of  minor 
repaira  to  place  them  in  t«nitary  condition;  145  were  referred  to  the  assistant  sani- 
tary engineer  for  action.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  houses  had  no  closets  of 
any  description. 

Two  of  Itie  collectoi?  were  employeil  in  the  office  to  asnst  in  copying  inspectioiu, 
writing  out  notifications  to  owners,  and  tabulating  the  same. 
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The  following  blank  was  used  by  overseers  for  inspectiona: 

The  SUPEBINTENDBNT   OF   PAIL   SySTEM; 

Manila,  P.  L, ~,  190 — . 

Report  on  manner  of  collecting  fecal  metier. 

House   No. street;  district, — -;  tenant,  ■ ; 

number  iiibabitatits,  ;  nationality,  ;  owner,  — — — ;  residence, 

No. street;  district, ;  condition, ;  style  of  closet 

and  vault, ;  repairs  or  changes  to  be  made, ;  condition  of 

house,  ;  yard, ;  necessary  to  install  pail  system  (yes — no),  number  of 

seats, . ,  Overseer. 

Tbe  following  blanks  w 
in  l^panish,  for  the  reasoi 
with  that  language; 


Manila,  P.  I., 


Habieodo  ilamado  la  attflnci6n  de  la  Junta  de  Sinidail  i]ue  las  letrinas  rte  la  caaa 

Numero  — - — ,  Callede ,  Distrito  de ,  se  hallan  en  malas  cnndi- 

clones  sanitarias,  se  !e  notilica  a  qua  haga  los  siguientes  cambios  6  reparaciones  en  el 
deposito  de  laa  hecas  fecules: 


DichoB  cambios  6  reparaciones  se  hardn  dentro  de  diez  diaa,  despues  de  recibida, 
esta  notificaci6n,  y  si  trasciirrido  eel*  plazo  las  obras  no  se  ban  hecho,  en  tonses  se 
harin  por  cuenia  de  la  Giiidad  y  loa  gastos  hechos  serfin  cobradoa  al  propietarlo. 

Se  llama  eapecialmente  la  atencion  sobre  la  aeccion  6  de  la  Ordenza  No.  8  publicailo 
el  12  de  Junio  de  I90I,  Ordeu  General  Nu.  25,  referents  al  antoridad. 
Bespetuosamente, 


El  SupenniendenU  del  "Pail  Si/^m, 


Aesiat'ml  Sanitary  Engineer. 
Manila,  P.  I., ,  190—. 


Habicndo  Ilamado  la  atenci6n  de  la  Junta  de  Sanidad  que  las  letrinas  de  la  caisa 

lumero  ■ — - — ,  oallt-  do ,  distrito  de ,  se  iiallan  en  malas  condi- 

aones  sanitarias,  se  le  notifita  ^  que  liaga  los  siguieiitos  cambios  en  el  deposito  de  las 
:iecaH  fecal  eh. 


Dichos  cambios  se  har^n  dentro  de  diez  dfaa,  despu&i  de  recibida  esta  notJficaci6n, 
y  trascunido  este  plazo,  las  obras  no  se  ban  becho,  entonces  se  hardn  por  cuenta  de 
la  cindad,  y  los  Ri^oa  hechos  serin  cobrados  al  propietario. 

Se  llama  especial mente  SHateaci6n  sobre  laseucidn  8  delaOrdenanzaNd.  9,  pnbli- 
cado  el  26  de  Diciembre  de  1901,  que  dice  ast: 

"Oualquier  dueRo  6  ageote  que  no  cumplierA  con  las  prevenciones  de  esta  orde- 
nanza,  previa  conviccidn,  serd  rieclarado  culpable  y  condenado  i.  pagar  una  multa  que 
no  excederi  de  50  dollars,  6  prisiin  que  no  excederi  de  30  dfaa,  6  ambas  penas  a  la 
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Despufis  que  los  cambioa  eapecifinadoa  hayan  sido  hechoa,  seran  instalados  aobre  el 

piso asientoa  y  cubetas  receptoraa  de  laa  hecas  fecales. 

ReapetQOsani  ente, 

Approved:  Ei  Supermtendente  del  "pail  system." 

Assislant  SanUary  Engineer. 

On  June  12  Mr.  H.  D.  Osgood,  asdatant  sanitary  engineer,  was  directed  by  the 
board  of  health  to  assume  direct  control  of  the  pail  system,  acting  as  an  advisory  com- 
mittee with  Mr.  Burrell  in  all  matters  pertaininc  to  the  system.  This  was  a  very 
necessary  step,  as  the  board  was  entirely  engaged  with  the  cholera  and  had  no  time 
to  take  up  the  pail  system  la  detail. 

The  first  actual  installation  was  made  on  May  7  at  the  Santiago  Hospital,  where  11 
seats  were  installed.  The  pails  used  for  this  purpose  were  a  portion  of  those  pur- 
chased by  the  board  of  health  in  Singapore,  through  Dr.  Bourns,  consieting  of  722 
galvanized -iron  pMls  with  one  cover  for  each  two  pails.  These  pails  were  found  to  be 
very  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  their  liability  to  lose  their  shape  with  the  slightest 
roi^h  usage,  thereby  preventing  the  lid  or  cover  from  fitting  down  closely  at  all 
poi^sts,  permitting  the  excrement  (if  at  all  fluid)  to  be  forced  through  the  lop  when 
carried  on  bull  carts  or  other  vehicles  without  springs.  The  paiis  were  never  satis- 
factory except  when  absolutely  new  and  the  tops  of  the  pails  perfectly  round.  They 
have  been  need,  however,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  no  others  were  available. 

On  June  19  public  installations  were  made  in  Tondo  at  the  following  points: 
On  Calle—  Pails. 


Zaragosa. . 
P.  Rada  .. 


Vilvao 10 

Lacondola - - 10 

Leon  Thirteenth - .  10 

Moi^ - 15 

These  stations  were  established  in  coopeiatiun  with  the  Tondo  board  of  health  sta- 
tion for  the  suppression  of  cholera,  thedosetsin  use  by  the  natives  being  at  llie  same 
time  closed  to  further  use,  they  being  forced  to  empty  all  fecal  matter  into  these 
receptacles.  The  condition  at  Tondo  Beach  baa  been  greatly  improved  thereby,  as 
this  was  formerly  the  receiving  point  of  all  the  fecal  matter  of  that  district.     These 

Sails  have  been  removed  daily  by  this  department  in  barges  tiiat  were  bought  on 
une  20,  the  same  being  poled  to  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  the  shore  and  the  buckets 
there  dumped  and  washed. 

On  July  1  the  pail  system  was  ordered  to  take  over  the  removal  of  night  soil  from 
the  various  public  buildings,  schools,  military  buildings,  et«^  This  was  done,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  eystem  was  illy  prepared  to  take  over  the  same  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  transportation  and  proper  receptacles  for  removing  the  fecal 
matter.     The  method  employed  was  as  follows: 

Bull  carts  were  hired  and  15  galvanized-iron  pails  were  placed  on  each  cart.  Each 
cart  was  further  supplied  with  2  shovels  and  a  working  force  of  3  lalxirers.  The 
majority  of  the  places  to  be  cleaned  were  ordinary  dry  earth  pan  closets  of  the  army 
pattern.  These  were  cleaned  into  the  pails  by  the  workmen  and  the  pans  were 
afterwards  washed  and  disinfected  with  chloride  of  lime,  the  pails  being  hauled  to  a 
central  station  established  on  Oalle  Ascarraga,  at  the  sea,  opposite  the  ''Matadero," 
from  there  being  transferred  to  barges  and  taken  out  into  the  bay  to  be  dumped 
and  washed. 

Having  been  notified  to  take  over  the  collection  from  military  buildings,  and  after 
having  notified  the  quartermaster-general  that  we  were  ready  to  act  upon  this 
orderj  for  several  days,  dating  from  July  1,  we  employed  a  force  of  carts  and  men 
especially  tor  this  purpose,  although  the  placte  in  question  were  being  cleaned  dallv 
by  the  former  contractor  acting  under  some  private  arrangement  or  agreement  with 
the  quartermaeter^neral's  office.  Our  carts  continued  to  call  at  the  various  places 
daily,  prepared  to  do  the  work,  and  in  fact  made  many  removals,  and  they  contmued 
to  call  at  these  places  until  we  were  formally  notified  that  a  temporary  agreement 
had  been  entered  into  with  the  former  contractor  to  continue  cleaning  the  military 

E laces  until  such  time  as  the  qnartermaeter-general  was  satisfied  that  the  work  could 
e  done  cheaper  by  the  city  than  by  the  contractor. 
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Thorough  inspectiODs  were  made  of  all  the  miht»n  phue«  by  one  of  the  overseera 
of  this  ofHce,  and  a  copy  of  his  rej  ort  tosrether  » ith  inlonnat  on  derived  from  those 
directly  in  ohai^e  o£  the  cleaning  at  the  lanoue  miljtar\  bnildmj;  was  submitted 
to  the  quartermaster-genera],  tofTctlier  with  e*.timafes  of  tile  approximate  amonnt 
of  pails  ueeessary  and  a  price  for  (leaning  the  eame  An  answei  to  this  letter  has 
not  3;et  been  received. 

Pnor  to  Jnly  1,  7S9  pails  were  removed  and  cleaned  from  the  public  stations  in 
Tondo,  and  eince  July  1,  up  to  and  includmg  July  15  4  626  pailw  hive  been  removed 
from  the  following  placee: 

Alonzo  ValaKquez  (public),  Azcamiga  (public),  Zaragoaa  (public),  Padre  Rada 
(public),  Pescadores  (public),  Bilbao  (pMblic),  Larandola  (public  midden  shed), 
I^on  13th  (public),  Mai^  (public),  l^mery  (Tondo  public  si^ool),  Anloague 
police  station,  San  Fernando  jiolice  station,  Aaunrfon  (Chinejae  Hchool),  Bilibid 
prison,  Aduana,  Maliite  police  (MetropoiitAn),  Malate  police  (Filipinos),  Sampaloc 
police,  Creepo  s(^hool,  Arranque  market,  Trozo  police  station,  San  Lazaro  terracks, 
Concordia  (Aguinaldo'a  qnarters),  Poatigo,  City  corral  (Manila),  Pta.  Lucia,  Police 
(Real  Manila),  Ptuiangate,  Eeal  gate,  ]&po«tion  corral,  Exposition  constabulary, 
Malate  market,  Malate  cemetery. 

The  existing  dry-earth  closels  are  being  cban^^d  for  the  "pail  system"  as  rapidly 
as  commodes  lor  the  same  can  be  constructed,  it  having  been  found  that  considera- 
ble time  was  lost  in  emptying  and  cleaning  the  trame. 

The  system  of  removal  bj[  pails  from  BiBbid  has  been  changed  to  that  of  barrels, 
small  bancas  having  been  hired  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  same  by  way  of  the 
eet^ro  which  passes  Bilibid.  As  the  pau  closets  in  Bilibid  are  cleaned  by  the  pris- 
oners and  a  considerable  amount  of  water  is  ut^d  in  cleaning,  same  being  added  to 
the  fecal  matter,  the  pails  were  found  to  be  a  very  unfatistactory  method  of  removal 
on  account  of  the  slopping  during  transportation  by  the  bull  carts  and  the  odor  when 
the  carts  were  paseing. 

This  work  of  removing  from  Bilibid  was  necessarily  done  in  tlie  daytime,  as  the 
prison  is  closed  at  6  o'clock,  and  we  were  thereby  compelled  to  traii^ress  one  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  city,  which  states  that  "no  feiil  matter  shall  be  removed  through 

the  city  streets  between  the  hours  of  and  ."      In  tact,  on  the  7th 

instant,  one  of  our  bull-cart  drivers  was  arrested  by  the  native  poHce  for  Infraction 
of  this  ordinance.  A  plain  statement  of  the  case,  however,  to  the  judge  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  court  resulted  in  nis  dischaige,  upon  the  grounds  of  it  being  a  public  necessity, 
but  at  the  same  time  tie  superiiilendent  of  the  pail  system  was  informed  that  tfie 
nuisajice  inust  be  abated  as  soon  as  possible.  All  the  above-mentioned  places  have 
been  cleaned  daily, and  this  office  has  yet  to  receive acomplaint  from  anyone  against 
the  thorot^hness  or  manner  of  making  collections  which,  b^  l^e  wa^,  ii^  a  condition 
which  did  not  exist  under  the  former  contractor.  All  of  this  work  liS  considered  by 
this  department  to  be  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary,  as  it  infringes  considerably  opon 
the  methods  of  removal  which  have  been  decided  npon  as  being  the  most  economical 
and  best  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  work,  however,  being  urgent  and  no 
appropriation  by  the  city  having  been  maiie  to  continue  the  former  contract,  we  have 
taken  up  this  matter  with  the  best  possible  grace,  and  are  continuing  the  work  to 
the  best  of  omr  ability. 

The  cost,  however,  owing  to  the  method  of  transportation,  etc.,  has  been  consid- 
erably higher  than  will  obtain  when  we  have  the  jiroper  appurtenances,  at  which 
time  the  public  places  at  present  cleaned  by  us  will  oe  absorbed  in  the  general 
system. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  odorless  excavators,  formerly  under  the  street  department, 
were  turned  over  to  this  dejiartment,  and  tlie  work  lias  since  that  time  been  in  our 
charge. 

The  work  of  odorless  excavators  has  been  continued  as  before  with  few  exceptions, 
they  having  formerly  been  used  to  clean  all  the  municipal  and  insular  vaults. 

Tney  have  been  employed  in  making  removals  fro'm  private  houses.  It  will  prob- 
ably tie  found  necessary  in  the  near  future  to  discontinue  this  class  of  work,  using 
the  excavators  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  public  buildings  and  cleaning 
private  vaults  that  will  have  to  be  cleaned  by  tils  department  on  account  of  noncom- 
pliance of  orders  by  property  owners. 

Extra  excavator  parts  and  hose  to  the  amount  of  $7,475.88,  United  States  currency, 
have  been  received  at  a  time  when  they  were  very  badly  needed.  The  work  is  now 
going  forward  smoothly  and  regularlj'.  One  of  the  excavators  which  was  formerly 
dismantled  ta  repair  others  will  be  placed  in  commission  immediately.  This  wiil  give 
us  a  working  force  of  4  excavators  in  ^lace  of  3,  although  in  the  near  future  this 
"■■mber  of  excavators  will  be  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demands  for  their  use,  on 
"It  of  the  vast  number  of  vaults  ordered  condemned  or  removed. 
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The  following  places  are  cleaned  whenever  necessary  by  the  odorleaa  excavators, 
in  addition  to  their  employment  on  private  work  when  not  otherwise  engaged: 

Binondo  First  Boys'  School.  Sampaloc  Girls'  School. 

Binondo  First  Girls'  School.  Santa  Mesa  Boys'  School. 

Binondo  Second  Boys'  School.  Santa  Mesa  Girls'  SchooL 

Binondo  Second  Girls'  School.  San  Miguel  Boys'  School, 

Concepdon  Boys'  School.  San  Miguel  Girls'  School. 

Concepcion  Giris'  School.  Singalong  Boys'  School. 

Ermita  Boys'  SchooL  Singalong  Girls'  School. 

Intramuros  School.  Tondo  First  Boys'  School. 

Malate  Boys'  School.  Tondo  First  Girls'  School. 

Malate  Girls'  School.  Tondo  Second  Girls'  School. 

Paco  Girls'  School.  American  Grammar  School. 

Quiapo  Boys'  School.  Paco  Fire  Station. 

Santa  Cruz,  Boys'  School.  Exposition  grounds. 

Santa  Cruz  Girls'  School.  Palace  building. 

Sampaloc  Boys'  School.  City  Hospital. 

Postigo  Corral.  Sampaloc  market. 

Cuartel  Malate.  City  garden. 

Santa  Lucia  Gat£.  Arsenal,  Fort  Santiago. 

Analoague  police.  Intendencia  buildmg. 

San  Lazaro  Hospital.  City  hall. 

Government  Printing  Plant.  Bilibid. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  acquire  more  horses  immediately,  there  being  at 
the  present  time  but  six  actually  belonging  to  the  pail  system,  and  paid  for  out  of 
the  pail-system  ftmds.  Of  these  six,  three  are  almost  continually  on  the  "sick 
report,"  and  were  it  not  for  the  occasional  loan  oi  horses  beloDping  to  the  board  of 
health  and  taken  from  ambulance  work,  it  would  be  impossitle  to  continue  the 

On  July  1  the  office  bodega,  blacksmith  shop,  and  corral  of  the  pail  system  were 
rdino\ed  and  consolidated  in  "Trozo  Barracks,"  the  same  having  been  since  that 
time  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  pail  system — wagon  sheds  have  been  built,  office 
Btted  up,  stables  and  blacksmith  shops  repaired,  etc. 

The  superintendent  of  the  corral  for  the  pail  system  is  also  employed  by  the  board 
of  health  in  caring  for  the  transportation  in  use  by  the  cholera  force,  so  that  at 
present  the  corral  is  used  by  the  hoard  of  health  rolling  stock,  etc. 

It  will  become  necessary  in  the  near  future  that  the  superintendent  o£  the  corral, 
who  is  paid  out  of  the  pail-sysfem  funds,  shall  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
corral  of  the  pad  system,  owing  to  the  amount  of  equipment,  horses,  etc.,  he  will 
have  in  his  cha:^. 

The  actual  equipment  of  the  pwl  systeia,  obtained  since  the  appointment  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  pail  system  on  April  19,  consists  of  the  following: 

A  contract  entered  into  with  W.  S.  Bailey  &  Go,,  Hongkong,  for  12,000  pails. 

A  contract  entered  into  with  McKinnon  &  Co.  for  eight  public  midden  sheds  for 
a  total  of  $9,714.28,  Mexican  currency. 

The  purchase  of  four  casquitos  tor  the  removal  of  night  soil  for  the  sum  of  #8,626, 
local  currency. 

The  purchase  of  four  escort  wagons  of  the  insular  purchasing  agent. 

Four  odorless  excavators  turned  over  from  the  street  department  (l  in  dismantled 
condition). 

Six  horses  pnrcbased  of  the  quartermaster  department  at  a  cost  of  S240,  gold,  each. 

Extra  odorless  excavator  paj-ta  and  hose  to  the  value  of  f7,47S.88,  United  States 
currency,  purchased  in  the  United  Slates,  and  various  supplies,  office  furniture  (md 
fixtures,  equipment  of  blacksmith  shop  and  the  corral. 

The  actual  work  accomplished  consists  in  house-to-house  inspections  of  closets, 
duplicating  and  tabulating  the  same,  writing  notjflcations  to  property  owners  that 
the  "pail system"  would  be  installed,  closets  condemned  or  ordered  repaired,  and 
the  actual  delivery  of  145  uolJficationB  to  repair  existing  closets,  the  thorough  organi- 
zation upon  a  working  basis  of  the  office  force  and  a  system  for  the  collection  and 
disposal  of  night  soil,  collection  of  charges,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  pail  system  when 
the  proper  equipment  shall  have  been  received,  and  also  for  temporary  work  until 

The  actual  removal  and  cleansing  of  5,415  pails. 

The  necessary  buildings  repaired,  etc.,  at  Troito  Barran^ks,  tending  to  the  use  of  the 
same  as  a  corral,  and  much  other  work  relating  to  the  system  under  s  '  '     '     ' 
IB  to  mention. 
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The  total  amount  ot  money  disbursed  t»  the  1st  of  July,  the  beginning  ot  the  new 
fiscal  year,  being  ¥42,457.57  (TJnit«d  States  currency),  generally  divided  under  the 
following  heads: 

Supplies  (insular  purchasing  agent) $2, 134. 06 

Pay  rolls _  _ 3, 2!3. 92 

4  casquitos _ 3, 800. 00 

12,000  pails  (pinel _ 24,571.50 

6  horses,  American 1, 440. 00 

772  iron  pails _  _ _ 1, 805. 00 

8  public  midden  sheds _ 5, 235. 00 

Office  rent,  carromatta  hire,  and  hnll-cart  hire 155. 64 

Advertising _ 9.45 

Insurance  of  pails 93. 00 

Total 42,457.57 

A  very  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  ot  'iperating  the  system  when  this  department 
is  supplied  with  proper  barges,  launch  aiKl  wagons  has  been  made  jointly  by  the 
assistant  sanitary  engineer  and  the  superintendent  of  the  pail  syst^,  a  copy  of 
which  is  hereby  appended: 


Office: 

I  superintendent.. 


3  collectors _ 3, 600 

2  clerks 2, 400 


8  foremen 2,400 

2  messengers 360 

Contingent  expenses 2, 700 

Total  per  year 17,280 

$17,280-1-365x6,000=50.00780  gold  per  day  per  bucket =50.0179  Mexican  per  day 
per  bucket. 

Corral  Meiioan 

1  wagon  mTster  f  1  200 

12  teamsters  10  080 

4  cochero?  4'*0 

eiaborera  1  04'i 

1  blacksmith  1  OhO 

Forage  5  775 

Matenals  for  rftiaii*''  ''00 

Shoes  etc  225 

Total  -"0  165 

rerbuuketper  U\    $0  0.>-4MeMLm 

Collection  force:  Mexican. 

60  men  with  wagons S60 

126  cai^adorcfl -- 126 

12  foremen 15 

Total - SOI 

$201-;-6,000=¥0.0;i:j50  Mexican  per  bucket. 
Barge  landing:  Mexii-an. 

24  coolies S24 

27  laborers - 37 

Total 51 

$51 -^6,000  =  f0.00s5  Mexican  per  bucket. 
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Casquitos: 
Bpatro 


Total - - - 2G 

$26-i-6,000  =  S0.004S  Mexican  per  bucket. 

1  patron $2 

8  laborers - -     8 

Total _ 10 

$10^6,000  =  50.0017  Mexican  per  bucket. 

LauBch;  Oold, 

1  launch  master f  1,000. 00 

1  engineer _ Slid.  00 

1  assistant  engineer _ 300.  00 

1  helmsman _ 360. 00 

2  firemen,  at  1240 : _  _ _ _ _  _ .  480. 110 

3  eailore,  at  $120 3G0. 00 

Per  year 2,860.00 

Per  month _ _  _ _ 238. 333 

Per  day ■. _, 7. 830 

Oil,  waste,  fuel,  packing,  etc.,  per  day 5.00 

Total  per  day 12.830 

$12.836-^6,000=$0.00214  gold  per  bucket=$0.0049  Mexican  per  bucket. 

[Additional  chargES  per  month.] 

Renewal  ot  bucketa:  124,571.50-^2  y ears X  12X6,000  buckets=$0.124  gold  per 
bucket=S0.2806  Mexican  per  bucket. 

$13  Mexican  per  installation;  collect  $2  on  first  month  and  $1  for  each  succeeding 
II  months. 

Gold. 

Cost  of  equipment $100,000 

Interest  on  investment,  at  4  per  cent 4,240 

$4,240-^6,000=10.7066  gold=$1.62ti  Mexican  per  year  per  bucket. 

$l.e26-^12=$0.1355  Mexican  per  month  per  bucket. 

To  be  collected  for  sinking  fund 106,000 

Less  for  buckets  and  commodes - .^2,  721 

73, 279 
$73,279+4  yearaX  12X6, 000=80.254  gold=$0.5766  Mexican. 
Total  set  charge  per  bucket  per  month; 
fO.2806 
1.00      or  $2 
.1355 
.6766 

1. 9927  Mexican  after  first  month  installed. 

Secapiiidation. 

Office $0.0179 

Corral _ 0224 

Collection _ 0335 

Barge  landing 0085 

Baxge _._ 0017 

Launch _ 0049 

Casquitos _._ 0043 

Per  backet  per  day 0932 

$0.0932x30=$2.796  per  installation  per  month. 
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Receipts  for  installxtiun $1 

Ketiewals 2808 

Interest KiM 

Sinking  fund 57M 

1.  f«l27 

Total  cost  per  inatallution  jmr  moiilli.  ${.711  Mfxican. 

Arn'Htiiiiare  for  the  qiiarliT  I'liiiinjr  Ki'plcmlior  :)l),  11K)3,  ie  lii-rtliy  apiK'nilc-cl  with 
tlic  Htati'iiii^iit  that  it  was  ajiproveil  as  sunt  IruTn  tliis  ulKce,  bv  tho  cMiintnissioii  o( 
public  healtti: 

ESriH.tTB  FOR  QUARTRR   KNIIINO   SRPTBMHBR,    1902    (APPROPRIATION    POR   PitlL  HVBTBH). 

Salarif's  ami  «a>pt(  including— 

1  HiiperinUsudent  of  pail  system,  class  6. 

2  clerks,  elasH  9. 

'i  uoliuctoni,  class  0. 

3  overw-ers,  class  9. 

1  I'orral  foreman,  class  9. 

1  iivcrHcer,  excavatoni,  class  0. 

1  liitini'ii  niashir,  cla!«  10. 

1  hIackHtiiilh,  class  HI. 

7teaiiiHtcrB,  claM"B," 

3  ussistsiit  overseers,  class  "  O." 

1  foreman,  class  "U." 

K  foremen,  clasB  "I," 

1  engineer,  class  "H." 

1  assiiitant  enKineor,  class  "  t " 

1  palron,  dose  "H." 

2  liremcn,  class  "J." 

3  Bailors,  class  "K,"    . 
6laI)orera,  at  $120,  cla^a  "K." 
133  laborers,  at  $220,  <■!;»«  "  K." 

Total,  tI2,H08.33. 
Installation  expenses,  including  olTicc,  I'lill-r.-irt  bire.  repairs  to  [lailf,  iaiiiicb,  bartces, 
and  vehicles,  etc.,  the  purchase  of  2«  liorseH,  10  iMjnies,  2  carretelus,  10  trucks, 
4  carrumatas,  6   pony  harness,  4  heavy  liameHS,  foraije,  blacksmith  supplies,  har- 
ness RU]>pties,  launcn,  excavator  parts   already  lK)U);ht,  1  seagoing   lurge,   1  sea 
King  lUK, 
■tal,  $.W.132. 
A  total  of  $70,940.33  United  Btafes  currency. 

Considerable  dlOiciiUy  was  experienced  in  oblaininK  the  laborers  willing  to  work 
at  handling  fecal  matter  at  the  rate  of  40cenls  gold  daily,  and  it  was  found  neci'ssary 
for  the  public  service  to  pay  the  laborers  on  this  class  of  work  I  ituso  daily,  and  they 
have  t>een  hard  to  obtain  at  oven  this  price.  In  the  future  it  will  probably  bo  found 
nei'essary  to  pay  bant'cros  $1.20  Mexican  each  daily,  as  it  has  been  found  aiiiioat 
iinpoEsible  to  obtain  eHicient  men  at  i  p«8o. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  Mr.  Osgood,  assistant  sanitary  engineer,  boanl  of 
health,  for  his  assiet«nce  in  working  out  the  details  for  the  installation  of  the  jiail 
system  since  he  was  placed  in  the  oflice  by  the  l>oard  of  health  to  supervise  the  wnrk 
of  instatlatioa  and  organiTation.  The  asaistatice  of  a  competent  engineer  at  thia 
time  was  essential  to  tbe  proper  working  out  of  the  details. 

Very  respectfully,  B.  U.  Borbbll, 

tfuperitilendetU, 


REPORT  OF  TBE  ASSISTANT  SANITA  RY  ENGINEER. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  June  SO,  1901. 
The  ComiBsioNER  op  Public  Hkalth, 

ManOa,  P.  I. 
.:  In  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  lett«r  of  June  4j  1902,  I 
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Thin  <livif>i<in  whh  c^taliliiittiHl  in  tlu'  in'ticnil  itrvatiiuitiun  of  tlie  bureau,  and  wna 
)mt  ill  pmi'tiiiil  u)ienitiuiioii  IkHt'iiitM'r  .'i,  \W\.  On  ilinl  iluti'  1  wan  Bpp<iitiU-<i  to  the 
puHtttoii  <>(  uKfiNUiut  BBiiilary  eii|i;iiiiwr,  tlif  a|i|H)i[itiiieuf  Ixiiiifc  cunUnDed  oii  Deixuu- 

Jt  ii'HH  11k.-  inlciiliun  to  ubc  my  K-rviife  only  in  Hit-  correction  of  the  MUiiUry  fnults 
of  t)!<i^i'  luiiisi'H  ill  which.  Iiiilx>iiic  )>lHtcue  hml  iHriTrriHl,  Inil  the  (■noriiiniiH  Hiiiount  itf 
ivrii'k  nijiiirccl  of  Ihc  board  uf  litiilth  iiloii^  nil  KHniUry  liii<«  iiiacUi  it  m'nwwry  almiwt 
nl  once  thut  I  help  in  other  niatti'rsHS  well,  bo  thutthe  iiliL^iie-infi>cted  lioumii  iHK-unm 
iMer.-lv  a  ,.|ii.ii,il  .tivi^on  .,f  luv  diUicH. 

Ii  i^  U-\)iu\  thiit  the  niHJoritv  of  the  lioiii^'s  in  (he  cilv  of  Miinllu  are  in  fanltv  iMt)i- 
lary  condition.  The  iKmr.l  ofheulUi  llu^»t^ivc[l  nii<<  ix^trivinnto  rt-iiK^ly  tliew-'faullx, 
Imt  tlie  iini'iniit  of  work  to  !»■  reiiiiin.-il  in  bo  nn'Ht  tliat  it  will  lie  many  yearn  lietore 
it  can  h.' c<>int>leU><t. 

I  iii-ert  not  call  vonr  Htleution  to  (lie  iiLiiiiv  dillienlticfand  liinilationB  under  which 
theuorliof  tlii><  divii'i.in  luix  Utni  carried' oil.     In  nmiiv  iiiHtaiicra  itudutjiti  have 
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of  . 


«-ilh  vtry  little  friitioii. 

i(v  voiir  onicr  the  work  of  lliii 
23  i;>  .)nnu  I  ini  iicci.unt  of  the  ou: 
nii^ht  Kive  rny  enliri'  time,  nmler 
laboraturicH,  lo  the  oiinini7.alion  a 


cilv. 


irrak  of  Asiatic  ehotera  tii  Manila,  ii 
le  dircriion  of  the  mijicrinUii 
I  liUiierviMion  of  thx  iliHtitleil 


'   l>v  different 

waUT  Hiipply 
W  l«.en  found 
H  iiioviMliihinn 

1.-.1  from  March 


V  for  the 


the  HI 


iH  of  Manila  ii 


inlikc  that  of  any  oth«r  larjje  city  under 
|M)milalion  of  ;UI2,<NNI  |M-ii|ile.  made  np 
liiijii'ly  of  those  who  are  alxuihitely  ignorant  of  the  elioloKy  of  diwitm-H  and  know 
no'iliin^  of  llie  ohjei^B  and  importance  of  Hatdtury  tnea^inreH  and  prti'aiilionH, 

ThiH  eluw  of  jicople  liafl  Ui-ii  exislinu  for  eenturiea  under  eondiliona  of  i-nvinm- 
ineni  anil  hereitily  exceeilin^dy  unfavomhle  lo  proKrewive  evolution;  the  womler  in 
tliHl  lli(-v  have  not  I>een  exl^'miinalcil  hv  the  many  det^ructivp  (-pidcmlcfi  thai  have 
viniteil  tlietn  in  the  paft.  In  face  of  these  foniiidahle  mndillone  the  proirniisiva 
ttplrit  of  Ainerieaniiin  is  plowly  finding  exprewiim  in  varloiiH  iinprovemeiili',  a  iii'it- 
eral  clisfeniination  of  kiiowleiisw,  and  ht-llcr  eonititions  from  every  sLa]id[Hiinl.  No 
boiler  eviilunec  In  support  of  thiH  Mateiiient  in  ohiainahle  than  the  Hiicc*eriH  of  vour 
bureau  ill  (U>aliiiK  with  Boeli  deuilty  diaeatD'H  as  hiilKinic  ptagiif  and  AKiatic  <'liol<!nt. 

For  the  purnoHt;  of  eetliii)!  forth  in  a  convenient  form  tiie  work  of  thiH  diviuion  1 
Hubniit  Ihe  followinj;  tabular  Hlatenient  anil  recuril  of  contractti: 
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Snn  Lazaro  ddeiition  camp. — (a)  Eight  buildings,  (Ij)  tibiiildings,  (c)  paving  kitchen 
and  laundry,   (d)  installing  water  supply,  (e)  plumbing,  (f)  grading. 

tian  Ltizaro  homiiai. — (a)  Repair  work  (general),  (b)  plumbing  repwre,  (c)  plumb- 
ing installation,  (d)  building. 

Bubonic  plague  and  smallpux  hospital. — (a)  Vaccine  and  virus  station. 

Pail  system. — (a)  Pails,  (b)  midden  sheds. 


Several  public  and  private  contracts  completed  under  the  sni>ervis)on  of  the  divi- 
sion of  sanitary  engineering. 

The  Jubular  sfat<;ment  covers  only  the  recorded  work.  In  hundreds  of  cases 
minor  defects  have  been  remedied  and  directions  given  of  which  no  record  has  been 

Chinese,  as  a  class,  seem  to  be  enemies  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  which  they  shnt 
out  by  every  conceivable  method  available  to  the  ingenuity  of  their  race.  I  have 
caused  to  be  removed,  and  sometimes  assisted  to  remove,  many  of  these  obstructions 
which  have  ranged  from  a  piece  of  paper  to  a  stone  wall.  It  has  been  nei'easary  to  give 
my  personal  attention  to  this  class  or  work  in  order  to  see  that  my  instructions  were 
not  disregarded. 

In  addition  to  work  on  Uie  private  houses,  the  board  of  health  has  also  under- 
taken a  large  amount  of  public  work  in  buildings  and  repairs,  such  as  the  building 
of  the  San  Lazaro  detention  camp,  the  bubonic  plague  and  smallpox  hoinpital,  the 
vaccine  and  virus  station,  the  leper  colony  on  the  island  of  Culion,  a  great  deal  of 
repair  work  and  jilumbing  work  at  the  &in  I^zaro  Hospital,  the  installation  of  the 
pail  system  of  sanitation,  a  prospective  scheme  of  tenement  houses,  and  many  other 
undertakings  lees  important  individually  but  considerable  in  the  aggregate,  on  which 
matters  a  very  considerable  portion  of  my  time  has  been  spent.  As  far  as  possible  I 
have  attempted  to  supervise  the  plumbing  work  done  in  the  city  and  so  bring  it  to  a 
highera  state  of  efficiency.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  very  difficult  task  owing  to  the 
utter  ignorance  of  the  general  public  and  the  fact  that  there  are  no  plumbing  regula- 
taone  for  the  city. 

This  division  aas  made  a  special  study  of  the  water  supply  and  of  the  methods  of 
handling  the  sewage  of  the  city.  In  the  confusion  incidental  to  transferrii^  tlie 
government  from  Spanish  to  American  control,  or  in  the  work  of  organization  under 
new  conditions,  many  valuable  maps  and  planswerelost  or  destroyed;  therefore  it  is 
impossible  to  study  or  present  these  important  matters  in  their  complete  details.  In 
this  connection  I  have  tJie  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  my  special  reiwrt  of 
January  9,  1902,  on  file  in  your  office. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  you  officially  and  personally  tor  your  support  and 
cooperation  to  which  must  be  ascribed  all  the  creitit  for  any  f^uceess  that  has  beer 
ittained  Ijy  this  division  of  "" "  " c ....,.,:.  •.....•. 

Eespectnilly  submitted. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CITY  VETERISART.\N- 

Manila,  p.  I.,  June  50,  190S. 
Col.  L.  M.  MAfs,  Commimoner  of  Public  Health. 

SiK:  in  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  herewith  concerning  the  veterinary  departmentof  the  board  of  health,  Manila, 
P.  I.,  covering  the  period  from  August  7, 1901,  to  June  30,  1902,  inclusive,  consisting 
of  the  inspection  of  all  animals  shipped  mto  the  city  of  Manila,  condemnation  and 
destruction  of  animals  affected  with  contagious  diseases,  disinfection  of  stables  where 
diseases  of  this  nature  appear,  and  the  inspection  of  meat  for  food  purposes  slaugh- 
tered at  the  public  matadero. 

Owing  to  the  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  cattle  herds  on  the  different  islands 
of  the  Philippine  group  from  the  fatal  disease  rinderpest,  the  cattledealers  of  Manila 
have  been  forced  to  ship  cattle  frein  foreign  markets  to  supply  the  wants  of  Manila. 

The  Hongkong  cattie  market  has  furnished  the  greater  portion  of  cattle  during 
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t'  V,  past  fiscal  year.  The  passenger  and  freight  steamers  bring  on  an  average  some 
150  head  of  cattle  each  trip.  None  of  these  vessels  have  any  anbetantiai  or  perma- 
nent flsttires  in  the  way  of  stalls  for  the  safe  and  humane  transportation  of  cattle  in 
rough  weather,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  shippers  of  cattle  are  obligated  to  furnish 
their  own  accommodations  in  the  shape  of  stalls,  which  consist  of  the  separation  of 
the  animals  by  means  of  iMimhoo  poles  about  li  inches  average  diatnetOT,  fastened 
together  with  rattan  strips. 

These  excuses  for  stalls  serve  their  purpose,  provided  there  is  no  rough  weather  ea 
voyage,  hut  in  a  moderately  rough  sea  they  are  easily  carried  away,  leaving  the  ani- 
mals an  easy  prey  to  the  action  of  the  vessel,  and  exposed  to  the  sharp  ends  of  the 
bamboo  poles. 

All  the  shipments  from  Hongkong  have  arrived  in  a  healthy  condition  with  the 
exception  of  three  affected  with  foot  and  mouth  disease  (Aphtous  fever),  which  were 
immediately  placed  in  quarantine  and  subjected  to  treatment. 

The  class  of  animals  shipped  from  Hongkong,  while  not  very  large,  is  a  far  supe- 
rior grade  to  the  native  FiUpino  cattle,  producing  a  much  better  and  sweeter  quality 
of  beef. 

Singapore  has  also  furnished  a  considerahle  number  of  cattle  for  the  Manila  meat 
market  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  some  of  which  were  originally  shipped  from  8iam, 
and  some  from  the  island  of  Java;  then  transshipped  to  Manila.  There  have  been 
four  shipmente  affected  slightly  with  Aphtous  fever,  but  aside  from  this  the  cattle 
e  been  received  in  a  healthy  condition. 


The  majority  of  steamers  en^ged  in  the  interisland  trade,  bring  stock  to  the  city 
of  Manila,  but  none  of  these  vessels  is  properly  equipped  for  this  purpose.  Animals 
are  received  ^ter  the  steamers  are  loaded  with  merchandise,  carried  on  the  upjier 
decks  and  made  fast  by  their  heads  to  the  railing  around  the  deck,  where,  from  the 
action  of  the  vessel,  in  a  moderately  rough  sea,  they  experience  great  difficulty  in 
keeping  their  feet  on  the  slippery,  uncleated  decks. 

Witli  the  exception  of  some  150  hogs  shipped  from  China,  the  supply  for  the 
Manila  market  has  been  drawn  from  the  ieland  of  Luzon  almost  exclusively. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  25  hogs  affected  with  hog  cholera  have  been  cremated 
in  the  matadero  crematory,  the  first  4  cases  being  noticed  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
of  March,  1902.  All  the  post-mortem  lesions  were  conclusive,  comparing  dit^jraos- 
tically  with  those  found  in  hogs  affected  with  this  disease  in  the  Uniled  States.  In 
order  to  make  the  diagnosis  certain,  3  of  the  cadavers  were  sent  to  the  biological 
laboratory,  where  microscopical  examination  and  cultures  made  by  Dr.  Strong 
proved  conclusively  the  existence  of  hog  cholera  among  swine  on  these  islands. 
Endeavors  have  been  made  by  this  department  to  locate  the  districts  in  which  this 
disease  is  prevalent,  but  up  to  the  present  lime  our  investigations  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful, with  the  exception  of  one  location. 

Mr.  Barton,  an  American,  who  lives  at  San  Juan  del  Monte  and  is  experimenting 
with  the  raising  of  hogs,  reported  his  animals  dying.  He  also  informed  me  that  he 
was  feeding  them  with  refuse  collected  from  the  hotels  of  Manila.  He  brought  one 
dead  animal  into  the  laboratory  for  post-mortem  examination,  which  revealed  the 
fact  that  hog  cholera  existed  in  that  district.  He  has  thoroughl}[  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected his  corrals  and  feeding  troughs  and  informs  me  that  his  animals  are  in  tt 
heathy  condition  at  the  present  time. 

Considerable  Cysticercus  cellulosa  is  found  in  hogs  slaughtered  at  the  public  mata- 
dero.  The  entire  carcasses  of  those  infected  are  cremated  for  the  reason  that  this 
parasite  causes  the  Taenia  solium  of  man.  The  majority  of  the  cases  come  from  the 
province  of  Batangas,  Luzon. 

In  compliance  with  ordinance  No.  6,  there  have  been  inspected  in  the  city  of 
Manila  by  the  veterinary  department  during  the  last  fiscal  year  191. stables  contain- 
ing 1,500  head  of  horses,  in  which  40  horses  were  found  affected  with  glanders,  alt 
of  which  were  killed  and  were  destroyed  in  the  public  crematories,  the  different 
stables  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  subsequent  inspections  made  of  the  animals 
therein  stahleil 

The  laige  stablen  connected  with  the  different  hotels  of  the  city  of  Manila,  as  well 
as  the  livery  bams,  are  kept  in  good  sanitary  condition.  Those  stables  which  are 
used  for  stabling  animals  used  for  public  conveymices  are  generally  situated  in  the 
outlying  districts  of  the  city,  and  owing  to  the  low-lying  nature  of  the  land  on  which 
they  are  constructed  are  with  difficulty  kept  in  a  good  sanitary  condition. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  encountered  by  the  veterinary  department  in  policing 
animals  affected  with  glanders  is  that  they  are  usually  owned  by  the  Filipinos,  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  contagious  nature  of  this  disease,  and  who  either  secrete 
them  or  send  them  into  the  country  to  effect  a  cure,  which  has  aided  materially  in 
apreadii^  the  disease  so  generally  over  the  islands.  /  -  i 
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Surra  made  its  ap|«aninpe  ainont;  horn's  in  the  city  of  M&nila  iD  Ootolnr,  1901, 
shortly  after  (iovcniiiioiit  aniriialM  ha<l  tM«n  elii|>[M>il  frciiii  tho  China  caintiai^-n, 
where  homes  fruui  many  |iart8  of  Iho  world  were  hmiiithl  tor  the  H»ime«  of  wartan'. 
Wlietber  or  not  thuae  aiiimaU  convi-yed  the  parasite  whi<'h  miieHit  8iirr&  it  is  iniiXHi- 
silile  lo  BBcertaiti.  Ho  etHlistii^  are  obtainable  that  tliis  lii^caau  heul  exiHtt.-d  on  thcve 
ifltanrls  prior  to  the  year  11(01. 

Thiw  nc{iart(iient  liaH  inmlo  tjiiite  extensive  experimenlation,  endeavoring  to  Snt)  a 
epecifle  tn-atment  for  thiixliseam',  but  up  lothepri-senttimethejii-n'eiitiiKeof  ni'iiv- 
erieti  ri'piirlcd  by  veteriiiariiiiLi  liH-ated  in  diSerent  parb)  of  the  islands  is  probably 
not  more  llian  H  )icr  cent  of  the  atiitnala  affect«<l. 

The  inalailero  is  hiMpected  by  a  native  practicaiitc,  who  is  diret'tly  un<ler  the  autxT- 
vision  of  the  veterinarians  of  the  board  of  health.  This  inHjicction  follows  the  nilcti 
and  refiiilatioiis  of  (he  Btin»ii  of  Aiiiiiiiil  Industry  of  the  United  Staled  an  lar  a« 
pructicablo.  The  inatadero  i-  1ih'h(*h1  on  Ihe  bay  front,  in  the  Tondo  district,  and  is 
the  only  public  abattoir  in  Maiillu.  It  in  well  adapted  to  tlie  purmwe,  hut  needs 
many  iniprovementu  to  make  it  a  modem  plant.  The  methoda  of  killing  and  dren- 
ing  are  |H.i-ti)iar  to  the  ii^lands. 

Many  chatitres  have  lieen  made  in  the  inRjiecUon  and  klUIni;  of  animals,  and  when 
the  contemplated  alterations  have  lieen  iiitrodueod  the  matinlero  will  cojiipare  more 
than  favorably  with  such  public  inMitutio:iH  in  other  cuiintrius. 

Number  of  catiU  receivrd. 
Provincial : 

Island  of  Marinduque 701 

Island  of  I.«'Vte r.5 

Ii-land  of  l-lii!<Jn K02 

Inland  of  Cebu )):i7 

It'laods  of  Dahipiri  anrl  I'h^m H4:l 

Ifland  of  RoinbUin 108 

Island  of  Mawbate 71» 

Island  of  C'alamijtiu'^ I;i7 

Island  of  Panav 7(13 

Island  of  Batan 171 

Island  of  Ilobol :iO 

Island  of  Mindanao Hfl 

Island  of  Mindoro l:(4 

4,918 

Foreign: 

SmjfBpore   4, 471 

Hongkong - S,  H27 

Saigon 196 

Australia 13 

Shanghai 149 

Japan 243 

13,702 


Animnlf  innpeclrd  from  Auguit  7,  J90I,  to  June  SO,  IOCS. 
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Avijnoh  iiiti-riied/Tom  Augtifl  7,  1901,  lo  June  SO,  ]90t — Conlinuod. 


SlaiiRh 

>T.-^  In  in 

tadero. 

'"'';;i;:s. 

edand 

ted. 

cm  lie. 

1I.W. 

Shc..,i. 

\ 

lIo««. 

A..K.. 

t  (7ih) 

i;6.W 

Ok. 
6,ir.ii 

b,  nl 

b.HM 

ra 

"■■(..l 

iWi'.'.V... 

fS 

\ii,\''- 

m':". 

J 

n 
as 

IS 

■  1  ; 

-■■-. 

.7 

,  , 

HoRS  cremated  for  Ciaticen-im  celluloea 83S 

HiH!B  cremated  for  cholera iffi 

Hugs  cremated  for  peritonitis 1 

Hogs  found  dead  in  corral 86 

Total 4IM 

Cattle  cremated,  dead  from  heat,  exhaiii'tion,  and  iniuriiw  in  tranpuririiiii'iii 40 

Cattle  cremated,  atisumic 7 

Catlle  coDdwiineU  and  cremalcl,  peritoiiilii' 3 

Cattle  condemned  and  cremated,  coiituaions 9 

Total 69 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  W.  HicE.AHim, 
Vily  VtU 


OfFICB  of  THB  SAtTTIAOO   CtlOLBBA    HOHPITAL, 

ManUa,  P.  I.,  July  X.  190t. 
To  the  Commitnoner  of  PtMie  Health  for  tht  Philippine  Inlnndt 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  work  done  at  the  l^an- 
tiaeo  cholera  hoepital  [nun  April  a7,  1902,  U>  lime  17,1902,  incluaive,  ombodyine 
the  treatment  of  the  (-am»j  and  the  therapeutic  \alue  of  certam  drugs  as  collated 
from  the  various  cai«  histories  on  file  in  this  ofhte 

During  this  period  there  were  859  adtnisiiionH  of  which  cumber  5  were,  at  June 
17,  still  under  treatment.  Of  the  remainder  (  ^i-t)  30  cafes  nith  8  deathx,  are  dis- 
counted as  beine  not  cholera,  baaed  on  the  pathological  laboratory  reports  of  the 
examinations  of  the  stools,  277  died,  and  49  were  convalescent  or  had  het^n  die- 
cbai^ed  cured  (roin  the  hospital.  Of  this  numt>er  (354),  262  were  males  and  92 
females.  But  one  case  under  3  years  of  age  was  admitted;  this  was  a  case  of  cholera 
asiatica  and  was  observed  in  the  detention  camp  within  a  tew  hours  after  its  admis- 
sion to  that  part  of  the  institution.  Cases  were  assigned  indiscriminately,  except 
that  women,  foreigners,  and  Americans  had  their  separate  wards. 

A  fixed  treatment  was  carried  out  in  each  case,  so  long  as  it  was  t>elieTed  to  be  to 
the  welfare  of  the  patient. 

Id  a  targe  number  of  cases  the  only  treatment  that  has  proved  of  value  has  been 
tbe  symptomatic  and  expectant  one,  endeavoring  to  mainlain  the  patient's  strength 
and  to  render  the  intestinal  canal  aa  aseptic  as  possible,  thus  minimizing  a  fortEer 
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generation  lyf  the  toxines.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  benno^one 
haaadlBtini't  germicidal  action  on  the  cholora  vibrio,  a  solution  of  1  in  2,940,  killing 
the  germ  in  less  than  a  minute. 

When  a  patient  ufion  admission  was  not  in  a  moribund  state,  as  a  result  of  the 
virulent  toxemia  incident  to  cholera,  but  in  the  seconci  sti^  or  state  of  collapse,  it 
has  been  the  practice  among  the  attending  physicians  to  resort  to  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  normal  physiological  ealine  solution,  one-haif  liter,  comhined  with  a  like 
amount  of  sterile  benzozone  solution  1:1,000  Btrength.  The  point  selected  for  the 
injection  was  usually  the  breast.  It  was  observed  that  the  stimulating  effect  of  the 
saline  and  benzozone  combined  solution  was  moi«  prompt  and  lasting  than  that  of 
the  saline  solution  alone. 

The  coinbina'iion  acted  as  a  decided  stimulant  to  the  circulatory  system,  increas- 
ing the  volume  and  force  of  the  hlood  current. 

Upon  the  respiratory  system  the  drug  acts  as  a  stimulant.  No  marked  effect  was 
noted  of  the  drua's  action  upon  the  nervous  system. 

Capsules  doubly  coated  with  celloidin,  and  containing  2J  grains  of  benzozone,  were 
found  to  i>asi  through  the  small  intestines  undissolved.  In  some  instances  the  cap- 
sules were  recoverM.  from  the  feces,  minus  about  2  grains  of  the  drug  distributed 
along  the  canal  by  virtue  of  oBmosie.  High  rectal  enemas  of  benzozone  in  strength 
of  1-2000  were  given  in  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  cases. 

No  ill  effects  were  noted  from  this  method  of  administration  of  the  drag  except 
that  of  nervous  excitement  incident  to  thepassageof  the  tube,  and  this  only  m  a  few 
cit^s.  Two  and  one-halt  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  cholera  treated  in  this  hospital  pre- 
sented evidence  of  intestmal  hemorrhages  at  the  time  of  admission.  Iiie  blood 
patweil  was  usually  very  slight  in  amount,  and  it  has  not  been  observed  that  the 
driiji  in  aiivway  mfluencea  the  amount  or  gross  appearance  of  the  hemorrhagic 
stoolK,  save  'by  purely  phyacal  action  in  furnishing  a  medium  to  flush  out  the  large 
bowel  and  rectum  ot^toxine-saturated  fecal  matter. 

The  lavage  of  the  lai^  bowel  was  in  many  instances  followed  by  a  decided  sense  of 
relief  to  the  patient  from  tenesmus  and  cramps,  so  much  so  that  refreshing  sleep  fol- 
lowed the  operations. 

Ortliiiarily  the  cerebral  symptoms  produced  by  the  subcutaneoua  rectal  or  gastric 
sdiuiiiistriilion  of  benzozone  are  not  marked.  It  should  he  noted,  however,  that 
the  ri'tJtIess  semidelirium  observed  in  a  large  percentage  of  cholera  patients  whs 
iinaiiiOily  lessened  by  the  rectal  injection  of  warm  saline  solution.  Benzozone  may 
be  clasncd  as  a  mild  antispasmodic  as  well  as  a  powerfnl  germicide. 

The  often  repeated  use  of  alcohol  as  a  stimulant  was  discontinued  in  many  instances 
inasmuch  as  it  was  observed  that  mental,  physical,  and  emotional  excitement  was 
followed  by  a  grave  reaction  incident  to  its  use.  The  careful  administration  of 
strychniipe  hydrochloras  was  prescribed  in  most  cases  of  collapse,  accompanied  by 
such  physical  measures  as  a  hot  bath,  hot-water  bottles,  etc  Atropine  was  relied 
upon  to  give  relief  in  cases  of  sudden  collapse.  The  value  of  alcohol  as  a  tonic, 
especially  in  the  form  of  sherry  and  malaga  wme,  was  demonstrated  in  the  stage  of 


A  number  of  patients  who  survived  the  sta^e  of  collapse  and  were  apparently 
undei^ing  favorable  reaction  from  the  toxemia  were  again  stricken  down  by  a 
severe  diarrhea,  dying  from  the  relapse. 

By  reference  to  Table  A,  copy  of  which  is  attached,  there  will  be  noted  the  result 
of  the  various  treatments  undergone  by  the  patients,  with  the  totals  and  percentages 
of  deaths,  both  before  and  after  six  hours,  and  the  recoveries  under  the  various 
treatments.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  cases  treated  with  benzozone  alone  or  by 
a  guiacol  carbonate  and  calomel  show  equal  percentages  of  recoveries  on  the  total 
cases  treated  by  each  method,  but  as  only  a  comparatively  few  cases  (10)  have  been 
treated  with  tHe  latter,  and  those  only  among  the  women,  the  cases  under  benzozone 
treatment  show  a  better  percentage  than  those  under  guiacol,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  proportion  of  recoveries  among  the  women  ia  lai^r  than  that  among  the  men  at 
this  nospital.  Under  benzozone  26,41  per  cent  women  to  18.98  per  cent  men  recov- 
ered. Of  the  treatment  of  cholera  by  tne  guiacol  carbonate  and  calomel  method  the 
following  notes  will  cover  the  observations  made  by  those  physicians  who  have  used 
the  combination  in  tiieir  wards: 

1.  Guiacol  carbonate  and  calomel  are  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  allaying  vomit- 
ing even  in  most  stubborn  cases.  2.  The  combination  given  in  doses  of  one-feiilh 
grain  calomel  and  3  grains  guiacol  carbonate  in  powder  every  four  to  six  hours  mark- 
edly lessened  the  number  of  bowel  movements.  The  drugs  thus  acted  as  a  good 
astringent  antiseptic. 

Upon  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  nervous  systems  they  seemed  to  have  little 
or  no  effect  in  small  doses,  except 'that  m  a  fei\-  instiuices  it  was  noted  tliat  a  slight 
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reduction  of  temperature  occurred.    With  but  one  exception  all  cases  treated  by 
chloridyne,  tannic  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  potaasiuni  permanganate,  etc.,  died. 

A  laj^  number  of  the  cases  exceeded  the  six-hour  mark,  owing  to  the  situation  of 
the  hospital,  to  prompt  attention  to  the  sick  on  arrival,  and  to  careful  ambulance 
service  en  route,  although  it  waa  apparent  that  many  of  the  cases  were  hopeless  from 
the  time  of  admission. 

The  hiffh  mortality  from  cholera  in  the  cases  treated  ia  caused  by  several  factors, 
viz:  Thelength  of  tune  which  elai)sed  before  the  patient  was  brought  into  the  hos- 
pital; the  emainated  condition  of  many  of  the  cases  that  came  from  the  poorest  class; 
the  antipathy,  inherent  in  the  Malay  race,  to  any  drag  or  treatment  not  oriental;  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  mortality  is  always  greater  in  the  first  few  months  of  an  epidemic 
than  in  the  later  Bt£^  or  in  the  stage  of  decline.  Further,  25  per  cent  of  the  casea 
treated  were  either  under  12  years  or  over  40  years,  and  these  show  a  lai^r  death 
rate  by  10  to  15  per  cent  than  the  cases  between  12  and  40  years. 

Gireat  difficulty  was  experienced  in  eliciting  information  from  the  patients  owing  to 
their  phyMcal  condition  on  admission,  and  but  little  dependence  could  he  placed  on 
the  history  supplied  on  the  transfer  slip.  For  these  reasons  little  information  has 
been  gained  as  to  the  jetioliMy  of  the  disease  ui  this  city.  The  lai^r  portion  of  the 
cases  have  come  from  the  Tow-lying  districts,  particularly  from  such  parts  as  are 
penetrated  by  esteros.  This,  with  overcrowding  and  nnhygienic  conditions,  has  done 
much  to  increase  the  prevalence  of  cholera. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  source  of  infection  of 
every  patient.  The  causes  attributed  have  been  infected  drinking  water,  infected 
food,  probably  so  infected  by  means  of  flies  or  through  vessels  being  washed  in 
infected  water  from  esteros. 

Pett«nkofer  maintains  that  the  conditions  of  the  soil  are  of  the  greatest  importance, 
particularly  a  certain  porosity  combined  with  moisture  and  contamination  with 
organic  matter  such  as  sewerage.  He  holds  that  the  germ  develops  in  the  subsoil 
moisture  dnring  the  warm  months  and  rises  into  the  atmosphere  as  a  miasma.  Note 
the  relation  of  the  rise  in  the  cholera  to  increasing  humidity,  except  from  May  24  to 
June  8,  when  the  inHpections  were  being  reduced  in  number  and  patients  being 
treated  in  their  homes  without  being  reported  to  the  board  of  health,  in  violation  of 
the  health  ordinances. 

A  large  proportion  of  American  and  European  patients  treated  here  were  intem- 
perate hvere,  were  debilitated  from  want  of  proper  food,  and  they  were  invariably 
taken  from  unwholesome  surroundii^  in  which  they  had  spent  the  period  of  incu- 
bation and  the  first  or  diarrhea  stage  of  thS  disease  proi>er. 

Many  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  medical  staff,  made  imperative  by  the  need 
in  other  fields  of  work,  acted  in  a  way  detrimental  to  the  service  of  the  hospital. 
After  much  trial  of  service  an  able  corps  of  nurses  and  an  office  staff  was  obtained 
which  rendered  faithful  and  efficient  services.  A  certain  number  ot  Sisters  of 
Charity  were  attached  to  the  nursing  staff,  and  they  in  their  department  rendered 
excellent  service.  Owing  to  the  careful  oDservance  of  all  the  rules  drafted  for  the 
protection  of  the  staff,  there  have  been  no  cases  ot  cholera  among  the  medical,  office, 
or  nursing  staff. 

Chinese  laundrymen,  who  have  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  linen  of 
all  patients,  have  been  exempt  from  cholera. 

Requisitions,  both  to  the  hoard  of  health  and  to  the  government  laboratories,  for 
such  things  as  were  necessary  for  the  treatjnent  of  the  cases,  have  been  promptly 
filled.  Inclosed  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  list  of  cases  under  various  treatments, 
showing  total  cases,  deaths  under  six  hours,  six  to  twelve,  twelve  to  eighteen,  and 
over  eighteen  hours,  and  recoveries,  with  piercentages  of  deaths  under  and  over  six 
hours,  and  recoveries  to  eases,  copy  of  weekly  report  of  cases  and  percentages  as 
supplied  to  the  board  of  health,  copy  of  order  relating  to  ben^ozone,  and  copy  of 
cholera  curve,  tfsether  with  temperature,  humidity,  and  rainfall  for  the  period  from 
the  outbreak  ot  the  cholera  to  June  30,  1902. 

Very  respectfully,  _  EnwAED  A.  Southall, 

Captain  and  Assistant  Sargenn,  U.  S.  Vols. 

A  schedule  showing  the  number  of  cases  admitted,  deaths  and  percentages  of 
deaths  to  oases  at  under  1  vear,  1  to  12  years,  12  to  21  years,  21  to  40  years,  and  over 
40  years,  with  analysis  of  deaths  occurring  under  3  hours,  between  3  and  6  hours,  6 
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A  schedule  sbowinff  the  number  of  cases  admittet!,  deaths,  and  percentages  of 
deaths  to  casa^  at  under  1  year,  1  to  12  yeare,  12  to  21  years,  21  to  40  years,  and 
over  40  years,  with  analysis  of  deaths  occurring  under  3  hours,  between  3  and  6 
houra,  9  and  9  hours,  9  and  12  hours,  12  and  18  hours,  and  over  18  hours,  from 
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K  *;hedo1e  showing  the  number  of  cases  admitted,  deaths,  and  percentages  ot 
deatns  to  cases  at  under  1  year,  I  to  12  years,  12  to  21  years,  21  to  40  years,  ami  over 
40  years,  with  analysis  of  deathR  occurring  under  3  hours,  between  3  and  6  hours,  6 
and  9  hours,  9  and  12  hours,  12  and  18  hours,  and  over  18  hours,  from  4  ».  m.  27th 
day  of  April,  1902,  to  4  p.  m.  May  31,  1902: 
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A  Bchedule  stowing  the  number  of  cases  admitted,  deaths  and  percentages  of 
deaths  to  cases  at  under  1  year,  1  to  12  years,  12  to  21  years,  21  to  40  years,  and  over 
40  years,  with  analysis  of  deaths  occurring  under  3  hours,  between  3  and  6  hours, 
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Santiago  Choleea  Hospital,  September  10,  190S. 
The  CoMMKSiONEB  OP  Public  Hbaltu  fob  the  Philippines. 

Sik;  I  Lave  the  honor  Vt  submit  to  you,  as  per  request,  the  following  report  of 
the  work  done  at  the  Santiago  cholera  hospital  from  the  17th  day  of  June  to  the 
3!st  day  of  July,  1003.  In  tMa  report  I  do  not  include  any  of  the  work  previously 
done  by  the  hospital,  as  this  has  been  very  completely  covered  by  the  former 
report  of  Dr.  E.  A.  Southwell  on  his  withdrawal  from  the  hospital  on  June  17, 
this  report  showing  the  treatment  of  cases  and  the  relative  values  of  the  different 
treatments  as  obtained  from  the  class  histories  on  file  in  this  ofBce. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  inclosed  report  there  were  514  patients 
admitted,  of  which  number  there  were  yet  II  patients  remaining  in  the  hospital 
on  the  31st  of  July. 

Of  the  514  casesadmitted,  9of  the  number  were  found  by  bacteriological  exami- 
nation, as  well  as  from  clinical  symptoms,  to  be  not  cholera.  As  has  been  noted 
in  the  preceding  rex>orts,  the  general  class  of  patients  admitted  in  the  cholera 
hospital  are  difficult  to  treat,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  aversion  which  so  many  of  the  natives  have  to  the  American  doctors' 
plan  of  treatment,  it  being  so  different  in  many  respects  from  that  used  by  the 
native  physicians,  this  aversion  being  so  marked  in  many  instances  as  to  necessi- 
tate the  use  of  force  in  the  admintstenng  of  medicine. 

Second.  The  bad  sanitai-y  conditions  in  wliich  most  of  the  people  have  been 
living,  and  the  poor  food  to  which  they  have  been  aeoustomed,  these  factors  pro- 
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ducing  such  a  low  state  of  vitality  that  the  system  was  unable  to  react  from  the 
effects  of  the  tosine  produced  fey  the  cholera  organism. 

Third.  One  very  important  factor  in  increasing  the  mortality  percentage  of  this 
hospital  was  dread  of  the  detention  camp.  This  factor  (the  detention  camp}  has 
heen  done  away  with,  by  not  removing  contacts  to  a  detention  cantP^  l"it  by 
quarantining  them  in  their  homes  after  disinfecting  the  premises.  The  many 
acare-head  reports  of  the  treatment  of  patients  in  the  hospital  havjj  also  been  of 
hindrance  in  the  work,  but  these  have  been  somewhat  counteracted  by  the  con- 
valescents from  the  hospitals  appearing  among  their  friends  ajid  giving  a  true 
version  of  the  treatment  received.  One  marked  instance  of  this  is  the  case  of  a 
native,  who,  when  being  t^en  with  a  second  attack  of  cholera,  telephoned  for  an 
ambulance  to  take  him  to  the  hospital. 

Fourth,  The  condition  of  the  patient  on  admittance  to  the  hospital.  In  many 
cases  the  patient,  thouKh  in  a  state  of  collapse  at  the  time  he  was  found,  received 
no  stimulation  until  his  arrival  at  the  hospital,  this  interval  sometimes  amounting 
to  two  or  three  hours,  and  combining  with  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the.  ride 
in  the  ambulance  over  roTigh  streets,  to  decrease  his  chance  of  recovery. 

The  foregoing  canses,  I  believe,  have  materially  increased  our  mortality  per- 
centage over  what  it  otherwise  wmild  have  been  had  we  been  dealing  with  a  more 
intelligent  class  of  people.  This  of  course  does  not  include  all  the  patients 
admitted  to  the  hospital,  as  many  were  of  the  most  intelligent  class,  but  it  may 
be  considered  as  true  regarding  the  great  majority  of  patients  treated. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  for  a  time,  owing  to  a  shortage  of  benzozone,  very  few 
cases  were  treated  with  the  benzozone  alone;  in  the  majority  of  cases  benzozone 
solution  being  used  in  enemas  in  connection  with  other  treatments.  In  some 
cases  no  special  line  of  treatment  was  followed  out,  the  patients  being  treated 
symijtoniatioally,  as  deomed  advisable.  In  the  wards  under  the  control  of  native 
physicians  an  entirely  different  plan  of  la^atment  has  been  followed,  which  in 
this  report  is  placed  under  the  head  of  "mised  treatment," 

The  lowering  of  the  mortality  in  this  hospital  is  largely  due  to  the  devotion  to 
duty  of  I  and  the  high  standard  of  the  work  performed  by,  the  physicians  compris- 
ing the  staff  of  the  hospital.  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  the  '■  Sisters  " 
for  the  untiring  work  they  have  performed  in  the  various  wards  of  the  hospital 
and  particularly  in  the  two  female  wards,  as  ^ell  as  in  the  preparing  of  the  food 
for  the  native  convalescents;  nor  should  the  valuable  work  be  forgotten  which 
was  done  by  the  clerks  in  the  ofdce  and  the  nurses  in  the  wards,  through  whose 
Strict  attention  to  duty  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  the  results  hereafter  noted. 

The  diagnoses  of  all  cases  entering  this  hospital  were  based  upon  the  bacte- 
riological examinations  of  the  stools.  It  might  be  mentioned  parenthetically 
that  no  eases  of  cholera  have  developed  as  yet  among  the  employees  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  absence  of  the  disease  from  among  the  employees  is  possibly,  and 
quite  probably,  due  to  their  frequently  taking  the  benzozone  capsules  as  a  pro- 
phylactic. 

During  the  month  of  July  beriberi  made  its  appearance  in  the  male  Filipino 
convalescent  ward,  IQiree  cases  occurring  within  twenty-four  hoursof  each  other. 
These  cases  were  immediately  segregated,  the  other  patients  removed  from  the 
ward,  and  the  ward  thoroughly  disinfected  with  bichloride  solution,  after  which 
there  was  no  further  appearance  of  the  disease. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  hospital  the  most  rigid  sanitary  regulations  have 
been  enforced.  For  the  disposal  of  tlie  excrement,  closed  pails  are  placed  at  the 
door  of  each  ward  in  which  the  feces  are  poured,  after  which  the  pans  are  thor- 
oughly disinfected  by  immersion  in  a  1  to  3.000  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
The  feces  are  then  transported  to  a  vault  some  distance  from  the  hospital,  into 
which  they  are  emptied,  and  at  regular  intervals  during  the  day  are  covered  with 
Wchloride  of  lime,  care  being  taken  at  all  times  not  to  allow  the  feces  to  remain 
uncovered  long  enough  to  attract  flies. 

In  cases  of  death,  the  bodies  are  placed  in  a  closed  room  adjacent  to  the  hos- 
pital. They  are  then  covered  with  sheets  which  have  just  been  wrung  out  of  a 
5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  to  prevent  the  attraction  of  flies.  Within  a 
few  hours  after  death  the  bodies  are  removed  to  the  morgue  at  San  Lazaro,  where, 
if  not  claimed  for  burial  by  friends  or  relatives,  they  are  cremated. 

Appended  to  this  report  I  submit  to  you  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the 
number  of  cases  admitted  to  the  hospital  from  the  day  of  opening,  April  27,  until 
the  31st  of  July.  1902,  in  which  is  shown  a  record  of  patients  to  whom  have  been 
given  the  different  treatments  used  in  this  hospital  and  the  relative  resiilts 
■  *  ined  therefrom. 

Respectfully,  H,  A.  Lindi.ky, 

Phygioian  in  Charge. 
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SANTiAfio  Chdleea  Hospital,  September  11, 1903. 
Pntieiils  treated  at  hospital  up  to  July  31,  1S03. 
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Dkpaetment-  op  thb  Intbkiok, 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  fob  PHmrppiNss, 

Office  of  the  Commissioner, 

Manila,  September  S,  130S. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Sir;  In  reply  to  your  request  for  report  on  the  work  of  the  board  of  health  for 
the  month  of  August.  1903.  to  complete  the  annual  report  on  the  work  of  the 
board,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following; 

It  will  ho  seen  that  the  statistics  from  the  provinceB  are  meager,  as  but  few 
reports  have  been  received  and  the  information  contained  therein  ia  made  np 
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almost  entirely  from,  telegraphic  reports  at  this  office  and  covers  only  the  cholera 


The  table  showing  the  time  when  cholera  first  appeared  in  the  various  provinces 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  gradual  spread  of  the  disease  throughout  the  islands. 

At  the  laeginning  of  August  the  disease  was  at  ite  height  in  the  provinces  of 
Union,  nocos  9ur,  and  Hocob  Norte.  A  medical  officer  was  immediately  detailed 
to  this  region  and  has  remained  there  np  to  the  present  time. 

Cebu,  where  the  disease  appeared  about  the  middle  of  July,  suffered  severely 
for  about  four  weeks,  when  a  marked  decline  began,  and  now  but  few  cases  are 
occurring  there. 

The  appearance  of  the  disease  in  Negroa  and  Panay  had  been  expected  for  some 
time.  It  Is,  unfortunately,  at  this  writing  (September  8)  very  severe,  especially 
in  Iloilo  and  the  surrounding  country.  A  medical  offi.cer  from  this  department 
has  been  sent  to  Iloilo  to  assist  in  the  work  in  that  province. 

In  the  regions  where  it  first  appeared — the  city  of  Manila,  Bizal,  Bataan,  Cavite, 
Bulucan,  Pampanga,  and  Cajuarines  provinces— the  epidemic  has  practically 
passed,  casesreported  being  sporadic  cases,  one  to  three  or  four  a  day  from  isolated 
towns. 

But  few  of  the  provinces  of  Luzon  have  escaped  the  disease,  and  it  is  probable 
that  aU  of  them  will  be  attacked  before  the  epidemic  disappears.  All  of  the 
Visayan  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Bomhlon,  Tablas,  and  ^buyan,  have  been 
visited  by  the  epidemic.  Masbate  has  had  but  one  sporadic  case,  which  occnrred 
on  board  a  sailing  vessel. 

So  far  the  island  of  Mindanao  and  the  adjacent  Moro  islands,  as  well  as  Para- 
gna,  the  Cuyc«,  and  the  Calamianes,  have  not  been  attacked,  though  it  would  not 
he  surprising  if  the  disease  should  make  its  way  into  Mindanao  throagh  the  adja- 
cent islands  of  Samar  and  Leyte,  or  possibly  by  communication  from  Bohol,  Cebu, 
or  Negroa. 

In  Kae  city  of  Manila  there  has  been  a  giadual  decline  in  the  number  of  cases 
during  the  month.  During  the  last  week  of  July  the  policy  of  securing  cooperar 
tion  from  the  inhabitants  of  Manila,  by  means  of  auxiliary  boards  of  health  having 
at  their  head  Filipino  physicians,  was  put  into  effect.  All  of  these  boards  have 
been  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  health  and  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  chief  medical  inspectors  of  the  various  districts  of  the  city. 

The  Filipino  wards  at  Santiago  Cholera  Hospital  were  placed  in  the  immediate 
care  of  Filipino  physicians,  and  the  Tondo  Cholera  Hospital,  which  had  been 
maintained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tondo,  was  taken  over  by  the  board  of  health, 
the  FUipino  physicians  and  attendants,  however,  remaining  in  charge. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  administration  of  the  Chinese  Chmera  Hospital, 
which  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  excellently  managed.  We  have  never  found 
it  necessary  to  maintain  more  than  one  respresentative  at  this  hospital,  whose 
only  duties  were  to  see  that  proper  sanitary  measures  were  carried  out  and  that 
all  burials  were  made  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  this  board. 

The  excellent  work  done  by_  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  handling  the 
60,000  Chinese  residents  of  this  city  is  beat  demonstrated  by  reference  to  the  table 
of  death  rates  per  thousand  for  the  months  of  July  and  August.  In  each  of  these 
months  the  Chinese  death  rate,  including  all  deaths  from  cholera,  was  lower  than 
for  any  other  nationaUty  represented  here,  not  excepting  Americana. 

Considering  cholera  alone,  the  good  work  of  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce 
becomes  apparent  from  the  figures  of  the  month  of  August,  when  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  BO.CtOO  there  were  but  61  cases  of  cholera  amoung  the  Chinese,  wmle 
there  were  51  among  the  Americans,  with  a  population  estimated  at  considerably 
less  than  10,000. 

It  is  believed  that  but  few  cases  of  concealment  of  cholera  have  occurred  during 
the  past  month,  certainly  none  of  deaths,  though  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
mild  caaea  resulting  in  recovery  have  never  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
health  authorities.  The  distribution  of  a  few  simple  medicines  to  the  various 
auxiliary  boards  of  health  for  the  uae  of  the  poor  has  been  beneficial  in  its  effect. 
It  is  not  probable  that  many  cases  of  cholera  have  been  cured  by  these  medicines, 
but  it  is  certain  that  many  cases  of  diarrhea,  always  abundant  duringan  epidemic, 
have  been  cured,  thus  removing  a  predisposing  cause  and  gratifying  the  people, 
as  the  poorer  classes  firmly  believe  under  these  circmnstances  that  they  have  been 
cured  of  true  cholera. 

The  medical  inspectors  have  kept  their  reapective  districts  in  as  good  sanitary 
condition  as  present  facilities  permit. 

A  change  in  the  disposal  of  garbage  and  refuse  has  been  made,  which  it  is  hoped 
mil  result  in  some  benefit  until  the  permanent  system  is  establiehed.    Heretofore 
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mach  of  the  garbage  from  Tondo,  San  Nicolas,  BJnondo,  and  Santa  Cruz  has 
been  tlii'own  on  tlie  Tondo  beach. 

Investigatioii  showed  that  a  little  bay  to  the  nortii  of  Manila,  known  as  "Vitas," 
and  ■which  is  aijcessible  through  the  Tondo  estero,  offered  excellent  facilities  for 
the  disposal  of  refnae,  because  of  a  strong  current  flowing  through  the  narrow 
channel  connecting  the  bay  with  the  sea,  which  at  ebb  tide  flows  at  a  rate  of  4 
to  6  miles  an  hour.  Cascoes  have  been  prepared  for  receiving  refuse  from  the 
odorless  excavators,  which  on  being  loaded  can  be  quickly  taken  to  Vitas,  where 
the  load  will  be  disposed  of  by  dumping  into  the  swift  current,  which  will  carry 
it  out  into  the  bay. 

The  pail  system  is  just  being  put  into  operation,  and  reports  of  the  work  for 
the  month  of  August  are  inclosed  herewith. 

There  has  been  but  one  case  of  smallpox  during  the  month,  and  the  work  of 
vaccination  continues  witliout  interru^on.  Some  requests  have  come  to  the 
board  to  extend  the  time  for  revaccination  to  mote  than  one  year,  bat  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  board  has  led  it  to  decide  that  revaccination  at 
the  end  of  one  year  is  not  too  frequent  in  view  of  present  conditions. 

One  case  of  plague  occurred  during  Augiist,  the  measures  which  have  proved 
BO  effective  in  dealing  with  liiia  disease  being  immediately  taken. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  board  to  respond  to  calls  from  the  provinces 
for  medicines  and  disinfectants.  But  few  of  the  towns  in  the  provinces  were  at 
all  provided  with  even  medicines  or  disinfectants  at  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic. 
The  board  has  therefore  been  caJled  upon  to  supply  these  necessary  articles  with- 
out waiting  to  settle  the  question  of  accounts.  In  many  cases  the  provinces  and 
towns  are  fully  able  to  pay  all  bills  for  such  articles,  and  it  is  expected  that  after 
the  epidemic  is  over  the  insular  board  will  be  reimbursed  from  the  provincial  or 
mumcipal  treasury  for  articles  sent,  it  being  considered  that  the  board  has  in 
these  cases  acted  as  purchasing  agent  to  facilitate  the  quick  delivery  of  necessary 
Buppliea.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  towns  and  provinces  have  been  practically 
without  available  funds,  and  anpplies  have  always  been  sent  as  requested  to  all 
such  places.  In  one  or  two  instances  it  has  been  necessary  to  send  food,  the 
scarcity  of  rice  existing  in  some  of  the  towns  being  so  great  as  to  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  cholera  situation. 

The  iwlicy  of  burning  houses  throughout  the  provinces  has  been  discouraged 
as  mnch  as  possible  from  this  office,  although  the  authorities  have  been  informed 
that  they  may  burn  houses  when  it  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health,  upon  assuming  reaponaibQity  for  all  indemnity  claims.  In  one  case 
the  board  has  authorized  the  destruction  of  infected  rice,  the  claim  for  which 
will  have  to  be  adjusted  later,  and  may  perhaps  have  to  be  borne  by  the  board. 
It  was  not  deemed  wise  to  allow  the  rice  to  remain  undeatroyed  pending  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  responsibility  for  payment. 

It  1^  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  recommend  cremation  in  the  provinces, 
and  in  some  cases  orders  have  been  issued  to  stop  it,  for  the  reason  that  none  of 
tie  provinces  possess  proper  facilities  for  carrying  out  this  method  of  disposing 
of  the  dead.  The  result  of  attempting  cremation  has  been  to  arouse  the  horror 
of  the  people,  and  their  passive,  and  in  some  instances  active,  resistance  to  such 
measures  and  to  all  general  sanitary  measures. 

The  question  of  the  removal  of  a  cholera  patient  to  the  hospital,  or  of  leaving 
such  patients  in  the  house,  has  been  left,  as  a  rule,  to  the  judgment  of  the  medi- 
cal inspector  in  charge  of  the  district,  he  basing  bis  decision  upon  the  character 
of  the  house,  the  facilities  afforded  for  proper  isolation,  care  of  the  patient,  and 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  family.  Where  the  conditions  were  not  found 
aatfafactory  the  cases  have  been  I'emoved  to  the  hospitals,  where  they  have  always 
received  the  best  of  care. 

The  mortality  has  been  decreasing  somewhat  since  the  beginning  of  the  epi- 
demic, though  in  an  examination  of  the  mortality  report  it  m.ust  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  in  many  cases,  especially  during  the  early  months,  reports  of 
deaths  were  not  made,  the  bodies  being;  secretly  bnried  by  the  family  or  friends; 
and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  very  many  more  cases  where  recovery 
resulted  were  not  reported,  and  therefore  these  figures  must  not  be  considered 
as  absolutely  correct.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  present  time  the  mortality  rate 
is  somewhere  between  50  and  00  per  cent:  certainly  not  above  60. 

A  matter  of  the  gravest  importance  which  arises  at  this  time  is  the  reappear- 
ance of  rinderpest  among  cattle.  As  is  well  known,  many  of  the  provinces  have 
lost  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  their  cattle, and  whenever  new  animals  are  imported 
frona  Borneo^  Singapore,  or  China  they  seem  to  be  attacked  with  the  disea" 
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carabao  in  this  city  to  ptit  into  active  operatioa  tlie  work  of  the  Serum  Inatitnte, 
and  at  tlie  present  time  prophylactic  serum  is  on  hand  and  ready  for  nse  for  all 
who  may  apply  for  it  up  to  the  limit  of  the  stock  on  hand.  The  board  being  per- 
fectly in  a^icord  with  yonr  own  desires  and  suggestions  in  regard  te  this  work  and 
its  great  importance,  has  decided  to  push  this  work  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done,  and 
hopes  to  have,  within  a  few  months,  a  herd  of  at  least  100  immnne  aaimala  from 
which  serum  can  be  obtained.  For  some  time,  until  the  people  become  convinced 
of  the  value  of  this  serum,  it  will  be  distrihuted  gratuitously  to  those  who  W>ply 
for  it.  As  soonasit  ismade  evident  to  the  general  public  that  the  serum  is  effect- 
re,  there  will  nndonbtedly  be  large  importations  of  animals  from  adjacent  c< 


tries.    The  successful  inoculation  of  these  animals  and  the  Filipino-bred  a 
thronghout  the  provinces  will  give  the  greatest  encouragement  to  agricuHnmsts 
throughout  the  islands. 

In  conclusion,  I  wiah  to  commend  ths  energy,  zeal,  and  ability  of  the  regular 
medical  inspectors  of  this  hoard,  of  the  assiistaiit  sanitary  engineer,  and  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Army  on  detail  with  this  board,  and  others,  aniongst  them 
a  few  emergency  employees,  to  whose  tireless  work  is  due  most  of  the  credit  for 
what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  present  epidemic. 
Very  lespectfully, 

Frank  S.  Bourns, 
Commissionur  of  Public  Health. 


Exhibit  A. 
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II  from  the  beijinning  to  September  1 — Continued. 
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Exhibit  C. 

REPORT  OF  STATION  C,  BOARD  OF  HEALTH,  FOR  AUGUST.  1903. 

Station  C,  Tondo,  Manila,  P.  L,  September  S,  190S. 
The  CoMMissiONEE  OF  Public  Health. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  aubmit  a  report  of  the  work  performed  in 
the  district  of  Tondo  tor  the  period  from  August  1  to  September  1,  1903. 

Number  of  inapettiona  made  by  assistant  medical  inspectors  4)1 

Number  of  inspectiona  made  by  sanitary  mspettors  Ifi  (lOO 

Number  of  reinapections  made  by  sanitaiy  inspectors  )  000 

Number  of  orders  issued  to  put  premises  m  a  sanitai  y  (.onditi  j  i  11 

Number  of  orders  compbed  with  641 

Number  of  premises  dismfectei  by  dismfectors  300 

" 'ir  of  cboleia  cases — 


Foand  a1 

Found  dead  73 

Beiaoved  to  Tondo  Hospital  75 

Removed  to  Santiago  Hospital  " 

Left  in  houses  "» 

I^eft  ni  houses  recovered  4 

Left  in  houses  died  >4 

Removed  to  Tondo  Hospital  recovered  1" 

Eemoved  to  Tondo  Hospital  died  4' 

Remaining  m  hospital  September  1  16 

The  population  of  Tondo  is  estimated  at  about  40,000;  fnUy  one-half  live  in 
small  nipa  sliacks  that  afford  but  little  protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  These  people  are  of  an  ignorant  class  and  very  poor.  The  district  ia 
poorly  drained;  the  street  gutters  are  stopped  up  and  choted  with  waste,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  surface  drainage  soon  becomes  stagnant  and  foul.  At  high 
tide,  and  after  heavy  rains,  a  large  portion  of  the  district  north  of  Calle  Azcaraga 
is  inundated. 

The  pail  system  carts  aH  the  excreta  that  it  collects  to  Tondo  beach.  Its  method 
of  disposing  of  this  collection  is  unsatisfactory,  but  another  method  has  been 
devised  and  will  soon  be  in  operation. 

Tondo  market  is  in  a  very  good  condition.  The  slaughterhouse  is  in  a  very 
good  condition,  and  the  method  of  disposing  of  the  offal  is  satisfactory.  At  pres- 
ent the  Tondo  H(Kpital  is  in  very  good  condition.  The  comparatively  high  death 
rate  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  none  bnt  grave  cases  are  reported  at  the 
station.  The  attending  physicians  at  the  hospital  are  faithful,  and  the  nurses  are 
devoted  to  their  work.  Of  the  cases  left  in  their  houses,  33  were  left  there  for  the 
reason  that  they  were  moribund  when  found. 

During  the  month  a  circular  of  instructions  was  issaed.  A  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  complying  with  at  least  some  of  them. 

Eighty-five  barrels  of  lime  were  distributed  to  the  people,  who  used  it  in  the 
disinfection  of  their  premises.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  instruction  of  the  people 
in  sanitary  matters  should  be  continued.  A  thorough  cleaning  and  removal  of 
waste  from  the  streets  and  drains  is  urgently  required. 

The  sale  of  cold,  cooked  food  in  the  cheap  restaurants  and  tiendas  should  be 
prohibited,  for  the  reason  that  in  these  placoa  such  food  is  not  protected  from 
handling  and  decomposition,  and  in  consequence  is  apt  to  become  infected  or  cause 
ptomaine  poisoning. 

The  prompt  report  of  cholera  cases  should  be  enforced. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  H.  Zauker, 
Major  and  Surgeon,  U.  S,  Volunteers, 

Chief  Medical  Inspector,  Tondo. 
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Exhibit  D. 

REPORT  OP  STATION  D,  BOARD  OF  HEALTH,  FOR  AUGUST,  1903. 

Statics  D,  Binokdo,  Manila,  September  1,  1903. 

Cholera  report. 

Number  of  cases  of  cholera  60 

Cholera  cases  transfeiied  to  hospital  30 

Cholera  oases  sent  to  morgue  18 

Cholera  cases  left  in  houses  13 

Houses  disinfected  -  -  56 

Sick  reported  to  imimcifial  phisioian  114 

Average  daily  number  of  houses  mipected  8&7 

Average  daily  numbei  of  hontes  lemspected  ]  10 

Total  number  ordered  cleaned  ^  9(is 

Total  nnmber  cleaned  1  (  I  (i 

Water-ciosets  cleaned  isi 

Water-closets  ordered  tlemed  > 

Houses  ordered  whitew  ishpd  "  t 

Houses  whitewashed .  -,  I 

Yards  ordered  cleaned  1  -1411 

yards  cleaned !  158 

Sick  reported  by  sanitary  inspectors  8J 

Average  number  of  inspectors  domg  outside  work  10 

Deaths  from  sickness  other  than  cholera  T9 

ABLivQTOf  P^^D 
JHey'OT  and  Surgion    U  8  Vohmteeis,  Chief  Medical  Inspector 


REPORT  OF  STATION  F,  BOARD  OF  HEALTH,  FOE  AUGUST,  1802 

Station  F,  Quiapo,  Manila,  P.  I.,  September  1, 1902 

There  were  88  cases  of  cholera  reported  at  this  station  dnring  the  month.     T 

iases,  in  respect  to  nationality,  deaths,  and  mortality,  were  divided  as  follows: 


C«e. 

house. 

Cored 

Died  in 
hospital 

Cured. 

.                                                 !     „j 

.'". 

\ 

* 

1 

There  were  42  orders  issned  from  this  office  for  Augnst  for  repairing,  cleaning, 
whitewashing,  etc..  and  al!  of  this  work  has  been  completed  to  date.  One  disin- 
fecting outfit  has  been  kept  constantly  on  dnty,  and  the  inspectors  have  been 
instructed  to  report  every  foul  odor  or  other  unsanitary  condition  arising  from 
filth  and  dirt.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  reports  the  disinfecting  wagon  wonld  be 
at  once  sent  as  a  preliminary  precaution  and  the  cause  removed  later.  Our  low 
record  thronghont  the  epidemic  ia  nndoubtedly  largely  dne  to  this  disinfection. 
Lime  and  carbolic  solution  were  nsed.  The  following  is  the  report  of  the  number 
of  houses  and  persons  disinfected: 
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REPORT  OF  STATION  G,  BOARD  OF  HEALTH,  FOR  AUGUST,  1903. 

SiKiTABY  Station  G,  District  of  Santa,  Ceuz, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  August  26,  190S. 
CoMMissioNEE  OP  Public  Health. 

SlE:  I  have  the  honor  to  auhinit  the  following  report  of  sanitary  O|)eratioiis  in 
the  district  of  Santa  Craz  for  the  month  of  August,  1902,  and,  as  ia  previous 
reports,  I  present  a  brief  r^Buni^  of  the  previous  months  for  comparative  purposes: 

Number  of  cases  of  cbolera  in  district: 

April ,- ----  43 

May__ S8 

June 75 

July _ -.- 165 

August -- --- -- 119 

Total  since  outbrefik  of  epidemic _ _ 460 

The  above  tables  convey  the  gratifying  information  that  for  the  first  tinie  since 
the  outbreai  of  the  epidemic  has  there  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  in 
this  populous  district. 

Our  records  have  been  kept  with  exceptional  care,  and  the  generous  aid  given 
this  station  by  the  physicians  and  residents  of  the  district  insures  the  almost 
absolute  accuracy  of  these  flgnres. 

The  liberal  policy  adopted  by  the  board  of  health  is  heartily  appreciated  by  the 
residents  of  the  district,  and  while  very  few  cases  are  now  sent  to  the  cholera 
hospital  we  have  failed  to  note  in  a  single  instance  where  the  disease  has  spread 
by  reason  of  patients  being  treated  in  their  houses. 

The  complete  renovation  and  reoccupation  of  the  Arranque  market  is  an  inci- 
dent of  the  month,  and  I  regard  it  of  importance  in  that  it  lessens  the  chance  of 
food  contamination  and  simplifies  inspection.  I  recommend  the  immediate 
removal  or  destruction  of  the  nnmerous  shacks  on  the  grounds  temporarily  used 
as  a  market. 

The  recurrence  of  cholera  in  Bilibid  Prison  and  San  Lazaro Hospital  hasceased, 
no  oases  appearing  in  either  institution  for  three  weeks. 

Calle  Cervantes,  over  which  nearly  every  funeral  in  Manila  i)asses,  is  still  in  an 
unfinished  condition  and  offers  a  serious  hindrance  to  tra£So.  A  previous  coni- 
monication  on  this  subject  secured  immediate  resumption  of  work,  but  it  has 
again  been  abandoned  and  the  public  is  greatly  inconvenienced  on  account  of  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  unfinished  road. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  A.  Zellee, 
Captain,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Vols. ,  Chief  Medical  Inspector. 


Exhibit  G. 

EBPORT  OF  STATION  H,  BOARD  OF  HEALTH,  FOE  AUGUST,  1903. 

Station  H,  Board  op  Health, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  S^teinber  1,  190S, 

Cholera  report — General. 

Americans. _ None. 

Germans 3 

Spaniards 1 

Filipinos 37 

Total ,: _, 42 
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Disposition. 

FountJ  after  death 16 

Treated  in  houses 13 

Sent  to  Santiago  cholera  hospital lii 

Sent  to  Chinese  cholewi  hospital __  1 

Total 43 

Burial  report. 

Bodies  Iraried  from  houses 16 

Bodies  sent  to  morgue 12 

Total- - 28 

Cases  sent  to  hospitals 14 

Total 43 

Home  treatment  report. 

Number  treated  in  houses. _ 12 

Deaths 13 

Per  cent  of  deaths  to  cases 1 00. 00 

Age  report. 

Cases  under  15  years 11 

Cases  between  15  and  50  years 23 

Cases  over  50  years 0 

Total 43 

Sex  report. 

Males .--   37 

Females 15 

Total 43 

Consolidated  report  of  sanitary  inapeetors  for  the  month  of  Avgiisl,  190g. 

Honses  inspected  by  the  chief  sanitary  inspector --_  440 

Houses  reinapected  for  verification  of  work  ordered 370 

Houses  inspected  by  sanitary  inspectors - S,886 

Houses  reinapected  by  sanitary  inspectors - - -  7,833 

Houses  ordered  cleaned 1,004 

Houses  cleaned 831 

Honses  ordered  v^hitewashed  and  painted _.  745 

Houses  whitewashed  and  painted 32 

Honses  disinfected 344 

Honses  where  garbage  has  not  been  removed  for  two  days None. 

Number  of  persons  reiwrted  sick  to  municipal  physican 36 

Cesspools  and  vaults  ordered  cleaned 171 

Cesspools  cleaned 31 

Yards  ordered  cleaned 835 

Yards  cleaned 780 

Yards  ordered  repaired  and  repaved,  etc 779 

Yards  repaired 93 

Honses  visited , .  _ -  -  - . 1 ,  340 

Houses  revisited 930 

Total - - 2,170 
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Exhibit  H. 

REPORT  OF  STATION  I,  BOARD  OF  HEALTH,  FOR  AUGUST,  1902. 

Btatiok  I,  Board  op  Health, 
Manila,  P.  L,  September  1, 1902. 

Cases  reported. 

Adult--- -•- 26 

Children 7 

Female: 

Adiilt 19 

Children : 11 

Total _ 63 

Nationality. 

Filipinos 53 

CMnese -i 


AmericanB 3 

Spaniards 1 

Germans - 1 

English - 1 

Total 63 

Cases  found  alive. 

Treated  in  honse 16 

Sent  to  hospital - 31 

Total - 37 

Coses  found  dead. 

Buried  privately 10 

Sent  to  moi^nB 16 

Total 26 

Cases  treated  in  houses. 

Died -- - 15 


Total 16 

Buried  privately 1 

Sent  to  morgue 14 

Total 15 

Houses  disinfected 61 

Contacts  bathed ■ 181 
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Inspections  made  by  chief  sanitary  inspector 1,254 

Inspections  for  verification  of  work  ordered 790 

Inspections  made  by  sanitary  inspectors -,,  8,787 

T>„; tj — igjiiade  by  sanitary  inspectors 6,649 
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Ordered  clean i-d. 


Houses  ordered  cl'^ain 

Houses  cleaned _ 

Oeaspoola  and  vaults  ordered  cleanpil  _ 

Cesspools  cleaned 

Yai'ds  ordered  cleaned 

Yards  cleaned 

Houses  disinfected 


Ordered  reptiired. 


Houses  ordered  whitewashed  and  painted.  _ 

Houses  whitewashed  and  painted 

Houses  ordered  repaired 

Houses  repaired  .- 

Yards  ordered  repMiioci 

Yards  repaired 


Written  notices  served 

Complied  with 

Number  under  ■way  . . . 

Not  complied  with 

Wells  ordered  closed  . 
Wells  closed .  - 


Xol 


Sick  and  death  reports. 


Persons  reported  sick  to  municipal  physician  . 1(17 

Cases  of  cholera ..- ---  50 

Cases  treated  by  physicians 11 

Cases  sent  to  Santiago  Hospital  .  -  - 35 

Cases  dead  from  cholera 8 

Cases  sent  to  Morgue  San  Lazaro ...-. 8 

Fwj  I  1/    s 

Amencan  sanitarj  m-ipectois  6 

Filipino  "f init ir\  m^lect^lB  7 

DisLhirfced  3 

Siiecial  p  iici  12 

rhschar^ed  4 
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e  work  performed  under  the 


Houses  inspected  by  the  chief  sanitary  officer 
Houses  reinspected  for  verification  of  work  ordered 
Houses  inspected  by  sanitary  in'*pectflr'( 
Houses  reinspected  by  sanilarj  inspectors 
Houses  orde:red  cleaned  (written) 
Houses  ordered  cleaned  (verbal) 
Houses  ordered  whitewashed  and  painted 
Houses  whitewashed  and  painted 


Honses  recommended  condemned  and  n 
Houses  condemned  and  removed 
Localities  where  squatters  are  kcat  d 
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Wells  from  which  samplea  of  water  have  been  taken  and  sent  to  the  labo- 
ratory  ,^    *8 

Reports  from  the  same --- None. 

Hydrants  recommended  reopened 11 

Houses  where  garbage  has  not  been  removed  for  two  days -        326 

Persons  reported  sick  to  municipal  physician I'O 

Cesspools  and  vanlts  ordered  cleaned  _  - 20 

CesBpools  cleaned- S 

Yards  ordered  cleaned 1,481 

Yards  cleaned  ___ S,0ft9 

Yards  ordered  repaired  (repaved,  etc.) 8 

Yards  repaired B 

Cholera  cases  reported  by  sanitary  inspectors 21 

Cholera  cases  reported  b^  auxiliary  advisory  board -     IG 

Cholera  cases  found  "  alive" 14 

Cholera  cases  found  "dead" 3't 

Orders  issued  during  the  month 83 

Orders  awaiting  action 46 

Orders  pending  in  court --_ --      1 

Food  tiendasin  district 233 

Persons  convicted  for  violation  of  food  prohibition  order --      9 

Average  in  visiting  each  street  and  barrio  during  the  month 10 

Regular  inspectoi-s  on  duty 5 

Emergency  inspectors  on  duty  .__ __ 5 

Escaped  lepers  sent  to  San  Lazaro  Hosjiital 1 

New  leper  cases  sent  to  San  Laaaro  Hospital 3 

Thokas  E.  Makshall, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Volunteers, 

Ghief  Medical  Inspector. 


'    Exhibit  E, 

EBPOBT  OF  STATION  h,  BOARD  OF  HEALTH.  FOR  AUatJST.  1902. 

Station  L,  Boaed  of  Health. 

DiSTKiCTS  OF  Bbmita  and  Malatb, 

Manila. 

Statistic  report  for  the  period  A'ugust  1  to  September  1, 1902. 

Houses  inspected  by  the  chief  ainitarv  mspettor  721 

Houses  reinspected  for  venhcabon  of  work  ordered  72 

Houses  lnBp«rt«d  by  sanitary  inspectors  12  8Dh 

Houses  reinspected  by  sanitary  inspectors  1  449 

Houses  ordered  cleaned  (written)  None 

Houses  ordered  cleaned  (verbaJ)  1  673 

Houses  disinfected _,_  3d 

Houses  recommended  condemned  and  removed  1 

Houses  condemned  and  renn  vi'd  1 

Wells  from  which  samples  of  water  have  been  taken  and  sent  to  1  iboratory  14 

Houses  where  garbage  had  not  been  removed  for  two  days  None 

Persons  reported  sick  to  municipal  physician  34 

Cesspools  and  vaults  ordered  cleaned  -< 

Cesspools  cleaned i 

Yards  ordered  cleaned  1  872 

Yards  cleaned 1  S72 

Yards  ordered  repaired  (repaved  etc  )  None 

Cholera  cases  reported  by  sanitary  impectors  8 

Cholera  cases  reported  by  auxiliary  advisory  board  34 

Cholera  cases  found  "  alive  1« 

Cholera  cases  found  '  dead  14 

Orders  issued  during  the  month  6 

Orders  compHed  with  dnnng  the  month  S 
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Orders  awaiting  action 1 

Ordera  iwiidmg  in  coTirt _ None. 

Food  tiendasin  district . 8S 

Persons  convicted  for  violation  of  food-prohibition  order None. 

Regular  inspectors  on  doty -- 1 

Emergency  inspectors  on  duty 8 

Eeapectfnlly  submitted. 

Thomas  B.  Mabshall, 
Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Vols. ,  Chief  Medical  Inspector. 


EEPORTOF  THE  SANTIAGO  CHOLERA  HOSPITAL  FOR  AUGUST,  i 


CoMMissioNEE  OF  Public  Health. 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of  tliis  hospital  for 
the  month  of  August,  1903: 

The  following  report  of  the  cholera  cases  received  at  this  hospital  for  the  month 
of  Angust  covers  the  entire  number  of  cases  admitted  to  the  institntion,  together 
with  the  number  of  deaths,  patients  discharged,  and  cases  yet  remaining  in  the 
hospital.  Since  the  Ist  of  ^ptember  a  number  of  the  patients  noted  as  remaining 
in  the  hospital  at  the  last  of  August  have  been  discharged  as  convalescent,  and  it 
is  reasonably  safe  to  state  that  the  gi-eater  number  of  the  imes  i-emaining  will 
undoubtedly  recover.  The  month  of  August  shows  a  decided  decrease  in  number 
of  patients  received  when  compared  with  July,  during  which  month  the  patienls 
adniitted  reached  the  number  of  877,  an  excess  of  315  cases  above  the  month  of 
August.  The  great  difference  in  cases  between  the  two  months  can  probably  be 
accounted  for  ny  two  reasonable  explanations;  The  nnnsually  cool  weather  pre- 
vailing during  the  month,  especially  the  latter  half,  has  undoubtedly  had  no  little 
influence  in  decreasing  the  spread  of  cholera  and  the  mortality  from  it.  The 
treatment  of  the  disease  in  the  homee  of  the  patients  has  also  affected  the  uum- 
1>erB  received  at  this  hospital,  but  to  what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

At  the  very  first  of  the  falling  off  of  cases  coming  to  this  hospital  the  hospital 
force  was  decreased  as  rapidly  as  possible,  yet  sufScient  American  nurses  to  care 
for  the  white  patients  admitted  were  retained.  At  present  there  are  two  wards 
reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  white  patienls,  whjoh  are  under  the  care  of  two 
American  physicians,  assisted  by  three  American  nui-ses.  Each  doctor  is  on  duty 
for  twelve  hours  at  a  watch,  the  night  watch  being  aided  by  two  American  nurses. 
This  is  found  advisable,  an  extra  nurse  being  put  on  at  night,  owing  to  the  extra 
work  entailed  by  the  patients. 

Three  native  Filipino  doctors  are  in  charge  of  the  wards  reserved  for  the  treats 
ment  of  native  patients,  and  are  assisted  by  six  native  nurses,  selected  or  recom- 
mended for  their  positions  by  the  physicians  under  whom  they  work.  In  these 
wards  all  native  patients  coming  to  the  hospital  are  treated,  unless  they  should 
espress  a  wish  to  be  treated  by  American  doctors  and  nurses.  There  have  been 
but  three  cases  of  this  kind  up  to  the  present. 

In  regard  to  the  the  American  physicians  on  duty  at  this  hospital,  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  matter  of  long  watches  or  periods  of  duty  which  owing  to 
there  being  but  two  ph\  aicians  on  the  Staff  are  nee  essary 

On  the  last  day  of  Augnst  the  staff  and  force  of  the  hospitil  was  is  follows 

Physician  in  charge  1 

American  ph^sn,ian8  i 

Fihnino  physicians  J 

Merk 1 

Jutside  man  in  charge  of  buildings  gronnds  etc  1 

Dispensary  clerk  1 

American  nurses  " 

American  cook  1 

Men  employed  m  laboratory  2 

Native  nurses  l> 

Chinese  employed  m  laundry  and  vard  14 

Native  mucnachoB  15 
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Cases  treated  during  A-ugust. 


Number 

Per 

BDt. 

m 

168 

Decrease  in  August.. 


LIST  OF  DRUGS  SENT  TO  THE  PEOVINCES  IN  AUGUST,  i 

August  1.  E.  O.  Wheeler,  Malolos,  P.  I.: 

50  pounds  carbolic  acid  crystals, 
August  3,  Dr.  Visintuan,  Boac,  Marindnqne: 

4  ounces  one-thirtietb  to  1  ^-ain  liypo.  tab.  strychnine  sulph. 
1  ounce  one-eighth  to  I  grain  hypo.  tab.  morphine  sulph. 

1  liter  tinct.  Opii  oamph. 
10  dozen  chlorodyne. 

2  kHoa  bismuth  subnit. 

3  liters  castor  oil. 

5  kOos  magnesia  sulph, 
2  pounds  qainiae  sulph. 

1  liter  ferri  chlor.  tiact. 

2  omiceB  ca!om.el.   ■ 
8  onncea  salol. 

6  ounces  guiacol  carbonate. 
34  jars  heef  extract. 

August  3,  Dr.  Visinfcuan,  Santa  Cruz,  Marindnque: 

4  ounces  one-thirtieth  to  1  grain  hypo.  tab.  strychnine  sulph. 
1  ounce  one-eighth  to  1  grain  hypo.  tab.  morphine  sulph. 

1  liter  tinct.  opii  camph. 
10  dozen  chlorodyne. 

2  Mloe  bismutli  subnit. 

3  liters  castor  oil. 

5  Mlos  magnesia  sulph. 

3  pounds  quinine  salph. 

1  liter  feni  chlor.  tinct. 

2  oancea  calomel. 
8  ounces  ealol. 

8  ounces  guia«ol  carbonate. 
24  jars  beef  extract. 
August  3,  Dr.  Viatntoan,  Mogpog,  Marindnque: 

4  ounces  one-thirtieth  to  1  grain  hypo.  Utb.  strychnine  sulph. 
I  ounce  one-eighth  to  1  grain  hypo.  tob.  morphine  sulph. 

1  liter  tinct.  opii  camph, 
10  dozen  chlorodjTie. 
8  kilos  bismuth  snbnit. 

3  liters  castor  oil. 

5  Mlos  magnesia  sulpb. 
3  pounds  quinine  sulph. 
1  litet  ferri  chlor.  tinct. 
3  ounces  calomel. 

3  ounces  salol. 

6  ounces  guiacol  carbonate. 
24  jars  beef  extract. 
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AugnstS,  Dr.  Visintuan,  Toirijos.  Marinduqne: 

4  ounces  one-thirtieth  to  I  grain  hypt>.  tal).  strychnine  anlph. 
1  oiiiwre  one-eighth  to  I  grain  hypo.  tab.  morphine  ttalph. 

1  liter  tinct.  opii  camph. 
10  dozen  chlorodyne. 

2  Trilos  bismuth  sabnit. 

3  liters  castor  oil. 

5  kiloB  magnesia  snlph. 
3  pounds  qiiinine  sulph. 
1  liter  fern  cMor.  tinct. 

3  ounces  calomel. 

6  ounces  guiacol  carbonate. 
S4  jars  beef  extract. 

Augusta,  Dr.  Visintnan.  Gasan.  Marinduque: 

4  ounces  one-thirtieth  to  1  grain  hypo.  tab.  strychnine  sulph. 
1  oiance  one-eighth  to  1  grain  hypo.  tab.  morphine  sulph. 

1  liter  tinct.  opii  camph. 
10  dozen  chlorodyne. 

3  kiloa  bismuth  sabnit. 
8  liters  castor  oil. 

5  kilos  magnesia  sulph. 

2  pounds  quinine  sulph. 

1  titer  ferri  chlor.  tinct. 

2  ounces  calomel. 

6  ounces  guiacol  carbonate. 
24  jars  beef  extract. 

August  4.  Dr.  de  Jes6a,  Luc«na.  Tayabas: 
50  pounds  carbolic  add,  crystals, 
5  kilos  bichloride  of  mercury. 
Aiignet  4,  Dr.  Thomas,  Baguio.  Eenguet; 
100  pounds  carbolic  acid. 
400  pounds  chloride  of  lime. 
20  pounds  bichloride  of  mercury: 
August  4,  Dr.  Dudley,  Mariquiua: 
9  barrels  of  lime. 
12  bottles  brandj[. 
112  pounds  carbolic  acid. 
8  pounds  bichloride  of  mercury. 
August  7,  GoTemor  of  Abra.  Bangued,  Abra,  P.  I.: 

9  ounces  one-sixtieth  to  1  grain  strychnine  sulph. 
1  ounce  one-eighth  to  1  grain  morphine  sulph. 
1,000  cubic  centimeters  tinct.  opii  camph. 

24  ounces  chlorodyne. 
3,000  bismuth  subnit. 
ti  liters  castor  oil. 

5  kilos  magnesia  sulph. 
3  pounds  quinine  sulph. 

1,000  cubic  centimeters  tinet.  ferri  chlor. 

6  ounces  calomel. 
3  ounces  salol. 

175  grains  guiacol  carbonate. 
24  jars  beef  extract. 
August  7,  Governor  Ney,  Bombong,  Nueva  Viscaya; 

4  ounces  one-thirtieth  to  1  ^ain  strychnine  sulph. 
1  ounce  one-eighth  to  1  gram  moiphine  sulph. 

1  lit«r  tinct.  opii  camph. 
13  ounces  chlorodyne. 

2  Iriloa  bismuth  subnit. 

3  liters  castor  oil. 

5  kilos  nu^nesia  snlph, 
2  pounds  quinine  sulph. 

1  liter  tinct.  ferri  chlor. 

2  ounces  calomel. 
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August  8,  president  provincial  board  of  health,  San  Isidro,  Nueva  Bcija; 
SO  pounds  carbolic  acid. 
20  pounds  bichloride  of  mercury. 
Aaguflt  9,  Lieut.  B.  Fiske,  Twenty-eighth  Infantry,  Montalbon,  Bizalj 
50  pounds  carbolic  acid. 
35  pounds  bichloride  of  mercury. 
August  11,  Mr,  O'Donnell,  school-teacher,  Licab,  Nueva  Ecija: 
50  pounds  carbolic  acid. 
10  pounds  bichloride  of  mercury. 
Aogust  13,  Dr.  Mariauo  Pelisardo,  Iba,  Zambales; 
100  pounds  chloride  of  lime. 
25  jwunds  bichloride  of  lime. 
113  pounds  carbolic  acid,  crystals. 
1  bos  medical  supplies. 
1  disinfecting  pump, 
August  14,  Major  Nichols,  Tarlac,  Tarlac  Province; 
30  potmds  carbolic  acid,  pure, 
35  pounds  bichloride  of  mercury. 
Aogust  16,  Dr.  Bicerra,  president  provincial  board  of  health,  Tuguegarao: 
75  pounds  carbolic  acid,  pure. 
100  pounds  corrosive  sublimate. 
3  small  disinfecting  pumps. 
August  21,  Makar  Mindanao,  sent  by  chief  surgeon  division  of  Pbihppines; 
1  Mlo  bismutli,  subnit, 
500  grams  bismuth,  subgallat*. 
90  grams  hydrag.  chlor.  mite. 
500  grams  quinine  sulphate. 
August  23,  Dr.  Angeles,  Mariquina,  P.  I.; 
200  grams  est.  kola. 
300  grams  tinct.  canela, 
200  grams  bismuth,  salici1at«, 
300  grams  quinine  sulph, 
100  grams  fluid  est.  ipecaouaaa. 
300  grams  creta  preparada. 
13  hypo,  needles. 
6  fountain  syringes. 
6  bottles  chlorodyne. 
1  liter  simple  sirup. 
8  pounds  carbolic  acid, 
3  pounds  bichloride  of  mercury. 
August  23,  Dr.  Thomas,  Baguio,  Benguet: 
5,000  camphor  pills. 

1  kilo  tinct.  opium. 

2  quarts  Squibbs'  Mis, 

1 ,000  one-eighth  grain  morphine  tablets. 
August  34,  president  board  of  health,  Vigan.  P,  I.: 

5  ounces  ono^ighth  grain  morphine  aniph.  solution. 
10  one-thirtieth  grain  strychnine  sulph.  solution. 

3  kilos  quinine  sulph. 
24  jara  beef  extract. 

6  liters  castor  oil, 

fl  dozen  bottles  chlorodyne. 
3  liters  tinct,  opii  camph. 
5  kilos  magnesia  snlph. 
8  kilos  tinct.  chlor.  iron. 
30  pounds  bichloride  mercnry. 
300  pounds  chloride  of  lime, 
112  pounds  carbolic  acid  crystals. 
August  M,  president  board  of  health,  Guy6,  P.  L: 
500  grams  quinine  sulph. 
90  grams  iodoform. 
3  liters  castor  oil.  ' 
600  cubic  centimeters  tine,  chlor,  iron, 

I  Mlo  salicylic  acid, 
300  pounds  chloride  of  lime. 
55  pounds  carb.  acid,  crystals, 
35  pounds  bichloride  of  mercury. 
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Aiignst  34,  president  board  of  health,  Laoag,  P.  I. : 
(i  dozen  bottles  chlorodyne. 
li  liters  castor  oil. 
10  oimceB  one-thirtieth  to  1  drachm  Btrychniiie  sulph. 

34  jars  beef  extract. 

5  onncea  one-eighth  to  1  drachm  morphine  aulph.  aolntion. 
3  liters  tinct.  opii  Q»mph. 

5  kiloB  magnesia  sulphate. 
3  liters  tine,  chlor,  iron. 

Si  kilos  qniniue  enlph. 
aO  ponnas  bichloride  mercury. 
300  ponnds  chlor.  lime, 
lis  pounds  carb.  acid,  crystals. 
August  34,  president  board  of  health,  TagbUaran,  Buhol,  P.  I.: 
3  pounds  bismuth  subnit. 
1  liter  paregoric. 
3  dozen  bottles  chlorodyne. 
25  iKrands  hichlo.  mercury. 
August  28,  Dr.  Dade.  Aparri.  P.  I.: 
1,500  camph.  and  opii  pills. 
350  grams  salol. 

100  one-eighth  grain  morphine  tablets. 
1  kilo  sujph.  acid. 
1  kilo  chloroform. 
6  bottles  bichloride  mercury  tabs.  (600). 

1  kilo  ether. 

50  grams  salophen. 
600  pounds  chlor.  lime. 
SO  ponnds  bichloride  mercury. 
113  carb.  acid,  pure. 
August  38,  Dr.  B.  T.  Wilson,  Puerto  Princesa: 
1,000  grams  boric  acid. 
1,000  grams  petrolatum  speiss. 

2  kilos  glycerine. 

20  pounds  absorbent  cotton. 

24  1-yard  packages  gauze. 
180  grams  acetanilid.  • 

180  grams  iodoform. 
SOO  grams  salol,  pnlv. 

SO  pounds  bichloride  of  mercury. 
300  pounds  chloride  of  lime. 
110  pounds  carb,  acid,  crystals. 
August  29,  Mr.  F.  Montavon,  Sinaloan,  Lagnna,  P.  I.: 

6  ounces  one-thirtieth  to  1  drachm  strychnine  sulph. 
12  bottles  chlorodyne. 

25  pounds  bichloride  of  m.ercury. 
200  pounds  chlor.  lime. 
55  pounds  carb.  acid,  crystals. 
August  28,  Dr.  James  Mackey,  San  Fernando  de  Unioni 
113  pounds  carb.  acid,  pure. 
200  pounds  chlor.  lime. 
1  demijohn  alcohol. 

35  p«unds  bichloride  of  mercury. 
8  ounces  tinct.  digitalis. 

1  oimce  strychnine  sulph.,  tablets. 
August  39,  Dr.  Whitemore,  Mariquina,  P.  I.: 
300  pounds  chlor.  lime. 
25  pounds  bichlor.  mercury. 
113  pounds  carb.  acid,  pure. 
August  39.  Qovemor  Flores,  Rizal,  P.  I.; 

98  sacks  rice,  13,750  pounds. 
August  30,  Dr.  Yulo,  Negros,  West,  P,  I.: 
80  bottles  chlorodyne. 
1  kUo  quinine  sulph. 
100  tablets  one  eighth  gr.  morphine  sulph. 
1  liter  tinct.  iron. 
25  pounds  bichloride  mercury. 
400  ponnds  chlor,  lime. 
113  pounds  carh.  acid,  pure. 
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Makila,  p.  I..  Septembers,  190S. 
The  COMMissiosEK  op  Public  Hbialth. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  veterinai'y  depart- 
ment, board  of  health,  covering  the  period  from  Atignst  I  to  September  1 ,  1903. 

There  have  been  inapected  the  following  animals  arriving  in  Manila: 
Cattle: 

Previneial 54 

China- _ 1,074 

Singapore SaO 

Australia _  3 

1,650 

Carabaos: 

Provincial 15 

Borneo 10 


Sheep _.  6 

Goats _  _  48 

Other  animals _. _.  3 

Animals  slanghtered  in  the  public  matadero: 

Cattle _ 1,595 

Hogs 5,177 

Goats __  1 

Animals  condemned  and  cremated  in  the  public  matadero; 

Cattle 3 

Hogs-- - 3 

Cisticercus  cellnloese -..  6 

Hog  cholera  -.- - 6 

Heat  exhaustion _ _.  4 

Horses  con liemned  and  cremated  in  publia  crematory 5 

During  the  first  part  of  the  month  one  herd  of  33  carabao  owned  by  Mr.  Twom- 
bly,  and  shipped  to  the  port  of  Manila  from  Borneo,  were  placed  at  pasture  near 
the  town  of  Santa  Ana,  where  the  herd  developed  rinderpest.  They  were  imme- 
diately placed  in  quarantine,  and,  in  order  to  produce  serom  for  immunization, 
31  of  the  animals  were  driven  to  the  serum  farm,  San  Laaaro,  and  used  for  experi- 
mentation, all  dying  with  the  exception  of  3.  Dr.  Strong  is  carrying  on  the  work 
of  serum  culture,  with  the  assistance  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  hward 
of  health. 

Eespectfully,  W.  W.  Eichaeds, 

Veterinarian  Board  of  Health. 


August,  1S03. 
Analyses. 

Oils -.- : 

Urines  ,.- 4! 

Fibers I 

Medicines - I 

Paints i 

Disinfectants ! 


Total  - . 
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MalaJiBl  parasites,  tci  tian 
Autopdee,  bnbonio  ploo"" 
Water,  food  Btolb,  el 


3,  and  other  artioleB  from  honaes  ] 

cholera  ha,Te  m  curred  and  from  markets 


il  pollutioa  in  six  ei 


REPORT  OF  THE  VACCINE  INSTITUTE  FOE  AUGUST,  UK)2. 
PersoTis  vacciitated  during  the  month  of  August,  190S,  in  Manila. 
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F«cciJie  sent  to  the  provinces  during  the  month  of  August,  1903. 
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Do 


Dr.  Thoniiis,  Bagnio,  Bei^net _ 

President  board  of  health,  San  Joa6,  province  o(  Antique,  Panay. . , 

President  board  of  health,  Homblon- 

Chief  enrgeon,  Taoloban,  province  of  Iieyte 

Province  of  Sizal _ 

President  board  of  health,  Tacloban-province  oC  Leyta _ 

Post  stiTBeon,TftcIobaD,  province  of  Leyte _.. 

Presideiit  board  of  health,  proTinee  ot  CamariiieB,  N.  Cacerea 

Post  HUTKeon,  OftlbayoB,  Siunar ___ 

PrBBident  board  of  health,  provinoeof  Capis,  Panay 

President  board  of  health,  Paneaainan,  LmgaTeD 

President  board  of  heaiai,  provmoe  of  Marinduque,  Boac 

President  board  of  healtli,  proTince  of  Romblon 

PostBortreon,  Taoloban.  Leyte 

Prefddent  board  ol  health,  San  Jose,  province  of  Antique 

PreaidBnt  board  of  health,  province  of  Marinduque,  Boac 

Civil  hospital _._ .„. 

Post  surgeon,  Tacloban,  Leyto 

Pre^deni  board  ot  heitltii,  province  of  Leyt«,  Taeloban 

Dr.  M.  Yalo,  Baoolod,  W.  N^ros— 

Dr.  J.  B.  Thomas,  Ea^io,  Benguet __ 

President  board  olhoaltU,  province  of  Marindnqne,  Boac 


Exhibit  Q, 

EEPORT  OF  OPEEATIONS  OP  THE  PAIL  SYSTEM  FOE  AUGtTST,  1903. 

Manila.,  P,  I.,  September  1,  ISOS. 
The  Commissioner  or  Public  Health, 

Manila.  P.  I. 
Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  for  the  month  of  Aucmst. 
1903: 

Number  of  installations- _.  405 

STamher  of  pails  cleansed 13,365 

Total  cost,  exclusive  of  office  force,  local  currency $1,446.50 
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Cost  per  installatiim  per  month,  local  currency . 

Nniulier  of  installations  majleiu  private  hoiiseB  since  July  22 

Note.— These  inBtallatious  wei-e  made  temporai'ily  with  galvaniztd- 
iron  pails  and  improvised  commodeB. 
Total  number  of  publiL  closets  installed  since  July  1 
Total  capacity  in  pail** 

Number  of  excavator  loads  renined  from  pabhc  buildings 
Total  number  of  loads  excai  ated  for  the  montJi  of  AuJjust 
Total  number  of  escavatnr  loads  removed  for  private  pariaes 
Total  number  of  closets  ordered  repaired  in  lieu  of  instctUnu  Piil  t<\  i 

tem  since  July  11.. 
Number  of  orders  complied  with  aatiafictonly 
Number  of  inspections  made  during  pi  ogress  ot  the  woii 
Number  of  special  letters  sent  to  enforce  proper  compliance  of  ordeia 
Number  of  complaints  reLei\  ed 
Number  of  complaint?  adqiiBted 
Money  collected  for  installation  during  the  mouth  of  Julj  (local  ( ui 

rency) 

Cleaning  charges  for  Juh  (local  currencj ) 

MoHey  collected  for  inatallation  donng  the  moiitli  of  August  (locil 

currency)  _ 

(Cleaning  charges  not  jet  (Dili,  ted.) 
Amount  collected  on  account  of  odorless  excavators,  month  of  July 

(local  currency) __. 

Amount  collected  on  account  of  odorless  excavators,  month  of  August 

(local cnrrency)  --- 


Total  balance  o 


■rency)  . 


ii.»r4. 18 


In  regard  to  the  disposal  of  excrement  removed  by  the  odorless  excavators, 
would  report  that  one  of  the  caequitos  belonging  to  the  pail  system  is  being 
equipped  with  a  tank  to  have  a  capacity  of  3,5I)0  gallons,  same  to  be  naed  on  the 
Est^M}  de  la  Beina  when  permission  shall  have  been  obtained  from  the  municipal 
board  for  the  proper  landing  place.  It  is  designed  to  use  tJie  same  landing  place 
as  a  central  station  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  pails  until  such  time  as 
the  contemplated  8t«am  barge  is  built.  The  casqnitos  when  loaded  will  be  poled 
to  the  "Bocana  Vitas"  and  the  contents  of  the  tanks  and  pails  will  there  be 
emptied  into  the  current  at  the  ebb  tide.  There  is  at  this  point  a  current  two 
hours  after  ebb  begins  of  at  least  4  miles  an  hour,  leading  straight  out  into  the 
ba^.  This  method  of  the  disposal  of  the  night  soil  will  remove  all  of  the  former 
objections  to  the  system  when  dumping  in  front  of  Tondo  beach. 
Respectfully, 

B,   H.   BUBRKLI,, 
Superint<:ii(ient  of  Pail  System. 


ABSTKACTS  FROM  THE  CHOLEB&  BEFOBT  OF  C&FT.   C.   F.  DE  HET. 

Personal  observations  of  Dr.  C.  P.  De  Mey,  captain  and  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S, 
Volnntee)-»,  with  referenee  to  the  cholera  ^idemie  of  190S,  and  deductions  there- 

Manila,  p.  I,,  May  SO,  190S. 

As  soon  as  the  bacteriologist  at  Manila  reported  the  existence  of  Asiatic  cholera 
there  I  offered  my  services  to  the  insular  board  of  health  and  was  at  once  requested 
to  enter  upon  my  duties. 

Prior  to  this  epidemic  I  had  seen  many  cases  of  cholera  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
thus  thought  that  my  meager  experience  would  be  of  some  service  to  me,  bnt  it 
was  of  no  avail.  Some  cases  brought  in  died  in  ten  minutes,  some  in  two  hours, 
some  in  two  days,  some  in  fonr  days.  They  died  just  as  they  used  to  die  years 
ago  and  will  continue  to  die  for  years  to  come  unless  we  change  our  tactics  and 
fight  the  disease  on  different  grounds.  I  do  not  pretend  to  form  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign against  this  obnoxious  visitor,  bnt  some  important  discoveries  were  made 
which  may  be  of  a^istance  in  dislodging  this  germ  from  its  camping  groimd. 
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The  following  is  a  history  of  the  checking  of  cholera  when  taken  ia  time  in  six 
diffiei'eut  towns: 

Bulawm,  province  of  Bulacan;  1  was  sent  here  at  a  time  when  five  cases  of 
cholera  ha^l  been  reiwrted,  to  see  if  the  disease  conld  be  checked.  The  jtersons 
attacked  were  men  who  lived  in  a  casco  (lighter) ,  and  who  had  partaken  of  the 
same  food  and  water.  Upon  their  death  they  were  baried  in  a  plot  of  ground 
near  the  casco.  The  casco  was  dragged  ashore  and  exposed  to  the  snn's  rays  and 
all  their  goods  were  destroyed.  There  was  not  another  case  of  cholera  in  Bulacan 
for  more  than  a  month,  when  it  again  appeared. 

Malolos,  province  of  Bnlacan:  One  case  developed  snddenly.  the  person  attacked 
being  a  man  who  had  come  from  a  town  where  cholera  was  bad.  He  was  imme- 
diately quarantined  in  his  own  honse  and  his  family  were  quarantined  elsewhere. 
He  died  a  few  hours  later.  The  house  was  bnmed  down  and  the  ground  for  5 
yards  around  it  was  bnmed  over.  There  was  not  another  case  of  cholera  for  more 
than  a  month  in  this  town,  when  it  was  again  reported  at  the  same  time  as  in 
Bulacan,  the  two  towns  being  about  7  miles  apart. 

Cavite,  province  of  Cayite;  I  went  next  to  Cavite,  where  cases  had  occurred  in 
a  populous  market  place.  The  market  was  faamed  down.  Result,  no  more 
cholera  for  more  than  two  months. 

Hagonoy,  province  of  Bulacan:  Upon  my  arrival  in  this  municipality  the  mor- 
tality had  averaged  38  to  37  daily  for  more  than  two  weeks,  and  had  finally 
reached  a  masimuni  of  69  deaths  in  one  day.  I  arrived  there  on  the  6th  of  AprD. 
and  left  on  tJie  33d  of  April,  no  case  of  cholera  having  developed  after  the  19th  of 
the  month. 

Macabebe,  province  of  Pampanga:  The  reported  mortality  on  the  day  I  arrived 
at  Macabebe  was  74.  I  saw  personally  14  bodies  waiting  transportation  to  the 
burial  grounds.  The  others  had  been  buried  prior  to  my  arrival,  and  I  visited 
several  secret  cemeteries  where  the  dead  had  been  boried  so  that  their  famOies 
could  escape  the  qnarantine  rules.  Nest  day  there  were  60  deaths  in  the  town 
and  barrios.  Fifty-six  hours  later  the  mortality  dropped  to  7,  with  37  new  cases. 
On  the  95th  there  were  8  new  cases  and  6  deathi;  on  the  36th,  5  new  cases  and  7 
deaths;  on  the  S7th,  still  fewer;  and  from  the  1st  of  May  tdl  the  31st  there  were 
only  9  deaths.  For  twelve  consecutive  days  during  this  period  there  were  no  new 
cases  and  no  deaths. 

Bacolor,  province  of  Pampanga:  The  mortality  on  my  arrival  in  this  town  was 
miming  about  35  daily.  I  arrived  there  April  30.  In  the  following  twenty-one 
days  the  mortality  was  as  follows:  May  1,  10  deaths;  May  3,  8  deaths;  May  S,  2 
deaths;  May  4,  5  deaths;  May  5, 5  deaths;  May  6, 4  deaths;  May  7, 3  deaths;  May 
8,  4  deaths;  May  9.  1  death;  May  10,  2  deaths;  May  11,  no  deaths;  May  12,  7 
deaths;  May  13, 3  deaths;  May  14,  no  deaths;  May  15,  no  deaths;  May  16,  3  deaths; 
May  17,  1  death;  May  18,  2  deaths;  May  19,  1  death;  May  30,  3  deaths;  and  May 
21,ldeath.  Prom  these  returns  it  will  at  once  be  observed  how  fickle  the  germ 
is.  On  May  11  there  were  no  cases  and  no  deaths,  and  the  following  day  there 
were  7  deaths  with  8  new  cases.  How  did  this  ocunr?  A  heavy  shower  came 
down  that  afternoon  and  soon  afterwards  the  cases  were  reported. 

It  is  perfectly  nseiess  for  any  health  officer  to  attempt  to  check  an  epidemic 
unless  he  can  -rule  with  a  rod  of  steel.  I  speak  of  those  who  are  in  immediate 
charge  in  a  stricken  place.  Orders  ought  not  to  emanate  from  a  central  bureau. 
The  officer  in  immediate  command  must  be  able  to  control  his  own  movements. 
A  chief  can  not  understand  conditions  in  a  town  he  has  never  visited.  He  may  sug- 
gest, but  he  can  not  direct.  A  health  officer  should  be  the  commanding  officer  of 
a  city  when  that  city  is  threatened  with  or  has  an  epidemic ,  and  must  be  left  free 
to  act  according  to  his  judgment.  Firmness  and  discipline,  whether  among  Cau- 
casians or  Asiatics,  are  essential.  Withoutthem,  epidemics  will  continue  to  rage 
in  spite  of  the  familiarity  of  health  officers  with  all  sanitary  laws  and  regulations. 

Hia  first  duty  should  be  to  inquire  where  the  disease  started;  second,  where  it 
is  most  virulent;  and  third,  when  and  how  it  came  there.  Ho  should  at  once 
throw  a  quarantine  line  around  the  infected  area  so  as  to  protect  adjacent  areas, 
and  should  then  proceed  to  disinfect  thoroughly  every  infected  house  in  the  quar- 
antined region.  He  shonld  oblige  every  inmate  of  an  infected  house  to  wash  his 
hands  in  some  antiseptic  solution,  and  all  food  in  infected  houses  should  be  imme- 
diately thrown  into  the  garbage  basket.  If  this  is  not  done  new  cases  will 
invariably  arise.  This  is  positive.  Patients  should  be  sent  to  the  hospital  at 
once,  or  if  this  be  imi>ossible,  should  be  put  in  rooms  by  themselves,  with  day  and 
night  nurses.  Nurses  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  ttie  houses,  and  before  min- 
gling with  other  imnates  of  the  hoiises  should  thoroughly  wash  their  hands. 
Inmates  of  a  house  in  which  a  case  of  cholera  has  occurred  should  be  at  once 
removed  to  a  detention  cantp,  or  if  this  is  impracticable,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
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leave  tlie  house  for  five  days.  The  floors  should  not  be  washed,  bnt  forks,  spoons, 
and  platea  slKiuld  be  washed  with  boning  water.  Shoold  these  orders  not  be 
obeyed,  a  KBvere  fine  should  be  imposed  upon  the  whole  famUy.  Disinfection  of 
the  promises  is  tiseless  unless  every  nooli  and  comer  is  reached  by  the  germicide. 

As  soon  as  an  infected  nipa  house  is  vacated  it  shonld  be  burned,  so  as  to  destroy 
all  infection  and  kill  all  insects  in  that  particular  house.  Every  family  in  a  place 
should  be  ordered  to  keep  smudge  fires  going  under  every  house  day  and  night  to 
drive  away  insects  which  might  carry  infection,  and  to  clean  the  ground  under 
thi'  house  and  for  a  distance  of  4  meters  in  every  direction  about  it,  not  leaving 
ft  single  tuft  of  grass  standing.  In  the  absence  of  better  means  of  disposing  of 
e.";cTement  it  should  be  covered  with  ashes  from  the  smudge  fires.  All  clothes  and 
bedding  should  be  daily  hung  in  the  sun.  The  streets  should  not  be  sprinkled. 
All  food  and  drink  should  be  boiled.  Every  hole  containing  stagnant  water  should 
be  filled.    The  hands  should  be  carefully  washed  before  eating. 

The  cleaning  of  the  ground  under  and  abont  the  house  and  the  boiling  of  food 
and  drinking  water  are  mostimportant.  The  natives  here  haveapeculiar  habit  of 
defacating  and  urinating  within  a  few  feet  of  their  houses.  The  feces  are  usually 
left  in  the  grass  where  they  can  not  be  seen,  but  are  readily  discovered  by  poultry. 
The  native  chicken  is  somewhat  partial  to  this  kind  of  food  and  to  the  insects  and 
to  the  larvfB  about  it,  and  thus  becomes  directly  or  indirectly  a  bearer  of  disease 
to  human  beings.  Have  the  natives  no  water-closets?  They  have,  or  at  least  pre- 
tend to  have,  bnt  the  fact  is  that  when  a  native,  whether  man.  woman,  or  child, 
is  traveling  from  one  place  to  another  and  is  by  chance  taken  short  he  thinks  noth- 
ing of  stepping  inside  and  depositing  his  card  in  your  yard.  This  has  been  done 
for  centuries.  I  stopped  it  entirely  at  Hagonoy,  Macabebe,  Bacolor,  and  other 
towns  which  I  visited. 

Why  should  the  cleaning  of  the  ground  for  4  meters  about  a  house  be  one  of 
the  principal  factors  in  preventing  cholera  from  entering  or  spreading  in  a  com- 
munity? We  know  positively  that  the  aholera  genn  can  not  live  long  in  dry 
CTound,  and  that  the  slightest  rain  or  humidity  favors  its  continued  existence. 
Houses  under  my  immediate  obsei'vation  where  cholera  cases  had  developed  were 
as  a  rule  surrounded  by  a  thick  growth  of  grass.  Few  cases  were  reported  from 
houses  built  of  stone  which  had  not  grass  surrounding  them.  The  natives  get 
much  of  their  food  from  stores  and  markets  where  food  is  handled  by  hundreds 
of  persons  before  it  is  at  last  purchased.  What  is  the  use  of  having  the  grotmd 
alwnt  a  house  cleaied  if  the  disease  is  only  commtmicated  from  food?  The  natives 
have  a  way  of  throwing  through  the  floor  bits  of  food  which,  if  not  isolated  from 
positive  sources  of  contemination,  will  soon  become  infected  and  afford  a  breeding 
ground  for  the  germs,  which  may  then  find  their  way  into  food  or  water  kept 
close  at  hand.  Children  play  under  the  houses,  picking  op  pet  roosters  or  dogs, 
from  contact  with  which  their  hands  may  become  infected.  If  there  is  a  dry, 
clean  zone  abont  the  house  cleanliness  can  be  enforced  upon  the  occupants,  and 
danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

I  am  more  afraid  of  a  fly  in  a  cholera  hospital  than  of  a  hundred  patients  having 
the  disease.  I  was  laughed  at  by  many  doctors  and  by  persons  not  of  the  medical 
profession  on  account  of  my  system  of  kindling  smudge  fires.  I  believe  that  these 
smudge  fires  were  prime  factors  in  my  sucoess.  Why  do  they  so  greatly  aid  in 
arresting  an  epidemic  of  ch<j.era?  Because  they  drive  away  all  flies  and  kindred 
insects,  and  I  can  vouch,  as  can  my  American  inspectors,  for  the  fact  that  as  soon 
ae  we  had  a  town  thoroughly  smoked  we  were  able  to  sleep  without  mosquito 
bars.  Flies,  mosquitoes,  and  eventually  cholera,  disappeared.  Much  continttous 
smoke  is  required  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  the  kindling  of  about  three  good 
smudge  fires  daily  until  the  cholera,  or  the  prime  factor  in  its  spread,  the  flies, 
have  disappeared.  Smudge  fires  should  be  kept  up  from  time  to  time  until  there 
is  no  tj-ace  of  cholera  in  the  surrounding  country. 

Poultry  are  a  more  fruitful  source  of  infection  than  many  other  articles  of  food 
or  animals.  They  are  scavengers,  and  are  often  to  be  seen  in  miter-closets  fight- 
ing over  excrement.  Here  is  a  typical  case  which  I  can  vouch  for.  In  front  of 
the  prison  at  aioolor  in  which  I  had  my  quarters  there  was  a  small  house  in  which 
lived  a  man,  a  woman,  and  their  little  son.  One  day  I  noticed  the  little  one  pick- 
ing a  cidcken,  and  was  interested  in  the  deftness  with  which  he  picked  it.  The 
nest  morning  the  child  was  dead.  I  went  immediately  into  the  bouse  and  told 
the  father  and  mother  to  throw  all  food  away.  The  mother  told  me  that  she  had 
nothing  left  but  a  piece  of  the  chicken  which  the  little  one  had  been  eating,  and 
as  it  was  the  only  thing  in  the  house  she  thought  she  might  keep  it.  I  made  the 
serious  mistake  of  not  throwing  it  away  myself,  and  the  next  day  the  mother  died 
of  cholera.  I  went  immediately  to  the  water-closet,  and  snre  enough,  there  were 
the  chickens  feasting.  Some  natives  like  their  poultir  well  done;  others  like  it 
rare.    The  cooking  of  the  chicken  in  this  case  had  not  killed  the  germs. 
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Let  us  teep  onr  hands  clean;  let  us  keep  ocr  mouths  clean;  let  ns  keep  the  flies 
and  other  insects  out  of  the  house,  and  hoil  aO  of  our  food  and  water.  I  did  it 
and  have  been  free  from  cholera,  although  I  handled  more  than  five  hundred  cases. 


Office  of  the  Chief  Quarantinb  Offickb  for  the 

Philippine  Islands,  Mabike-Hospital  Service, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  July  Si,  190S. 
The  Becrbtart  of  the  Interior  for  the  Philippike  Islands, 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  hereby  eabmit  report  of  the  quarantine  service  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1903,  and  in  doing  so  I  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  aulimit  in  tables  the  work  performed  durins  the  year. 

The  Mariveles  quarantine  station  was  opened  on  September  36. 1901.  with  Asst. 
Surg.  J.  W,  Amease  in  temporary  charge,  since  he  was  the  only  officer  available 
for  this  post  at  that  time,  as  the  officer  detailed  for  this  duty  had  not  arrived. 
The  boarding  duty,  in  addition  to  an  excessive  amount  of  executive  work,  devolved 
upon  the  chief  quairantine  officer  for  the  succeeding  two  months,  until  Asst.  Surg. 
J.  D.  Long  arrived  and  was  available  to  assume  comniand  of  the  Mariveles  station 
on  December  1,  ISOl. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  advisable  to  invite  attention  to  the  small  number 
of  officers  on  duty  at  the  Manila  station,  since  it  necessitates  coiitinuotta  work  of 
the  most  trying  character  in  a  tropical  climate,  at  the  risk  of  sickness  and  phys- 
ical disability  of  the  officers  on  account  of  overwork,  with  no  opportunity  for 
relasation.  Two  officers  at  Manila  and  one  at  Mariveles  is  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  perform  the  great  amount  of  work  at  these  stations.  It  is  true  the  work 
has  been  done  and  thoroughly,  but  it  has  been  accomplished  by  impatring  the 
health  of  the  oflcers.  Add  to  this  the  great  increase  of  work  incident  to  a  severe 
cholera  epidemic  and  that  produced  by  the  institution  of  an  outgoing  quarantine 
service,  consider  the  great  number  of  vessels  disinfected,  the  large  number  of 
troops  returning  to  the  United  States,  the  immense  quantity  of  baggage  disin- 
fected, and  it  will  be  apparant  to  any  one  who  gives  the  subject  careful  liought 
that  the  personnel  of  this  station  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost  physical  ability. 

The  boarding  officer  is  on  duty  continuously  every  day  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m., 
and  the  officer  at  Mariveles  has  had  extremely  hard  work,  often  on  duty  from  5 
a.  m.  to  lip.  m.  disinfecting  ships,  personnel,  and  baggage.  He  has  only  been  able 
to  leave  the  station,  even  to  the  adjacent  village,  two  days  during  the  past  four 
months. 

What  has  been  said  relative  to  the  officers  applies  to  the  chief  clerk  at  Manila. 
He  has  been  obliged  to  work  day  and  night  in  order  to  keep  the  clerical  work  even 
approximately  up  to  date. 

When  the  acting  assistant  surgeon  resigned  in  January,  1903,  the  Marine-Hos- 
pital Bureau  was  requested  to  detail  an  additional  officer  for  duty  here  to  fill  this 
vacancy,  since  it  would  lighten  the  labors  of  the  assistants  at  Manila  and  Mari- 
veles, and  besides  one  officer  would  be  available  for  temporary  duty  in  the  event 
of  Olness  of  some  of  the  other  officers,  but  as  yet  this  detail  "has  not  been  made. 

The  boarding  of  vessels  is  done  at  Manila  from  6  a.  m.  fo  6  p.  m.,  except  those 
vessels  that  arrive  from  infected  porta.  The  latter  are  required  to  call  at  Itfciriveles 
for  examination,  disinfection,  and  detention  if  necessary,  before  coming  to  Manila, 
and  are  again  boarded  at  Manila  to  see  if  they  have  complied  with  the  above 
requirements.  If  a  vessel  arrives  with  a  quarantinable  disease  on  board,  the  boat 
is  immediately  remanded  to  Mariveles  for  disinfection  and  detention.  The  launch 
Zapote,  owned  and  operated  by  the  quarantine  service,  is  used  for  boarding  duty 
at  Manila.     This  launch  has  already  been  described  in  previous  reports. 

The  boarding  of  vessels  at  Mariveles  is  done  by  means  of  a  rowboat,  as  the 
small  launch  intended  for  use  at  this  station  was  lost  in  being  brought  over  from 
Hongkong.  The  means  available  are  not  satisfactory,  since  not  having  a  small 
lannch  has  proved  a  hardship  to  the  officer  in  comniand  on  accoimt  of  the  great 
amount  of  inspection  work  necessary  during  the  cholera  epidendc. 

The  inspection  of  vessels  and  their  personnel  is  rigid  at  both  Manila  and  Mari- 
veles.    The  ships  are  critically  examined,  inquiry  made  concerning  the  food  and 
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water  supply,  the  manifests  exammed  for  food  producta  and  other  articles  tliat 
may  have  been  shipped  from  infected  ports  and  that  have  not  been  certified  to  by 
officers  of  the  service  on  duty  in  connection  with  the  United  States  consulat«s  in 
foreif^  conntries:  and  the  glandular  regions  of  Aaiatit-s.  arriving  from  porta  sue- 
]iected  of  being  infected  with  plagoe.  are  examined  in  order  to  detect  mild  and 
ambulant  tyyes  of  the  disease.  If  any  of  the  passengers  or  crew  ai-e  ill  in  snch 
a  way  as  to  be  suspicious,  the  vessel  is  either  held  or  remanded  to  Mariveles  for 
(luarantine  detention,  for  observation,  or  for  disinfection  if  neeesaary. 

The  inspection  work  at  Cehu  and  Iloilo  has  been  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  Manila,  and  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  examination  of  vessels 
aiTiving  from  Hongkong  and  Singapore.  Food  products  on  these  boats  that  have 
not  been  certified  are  invariably  rejected  and  not  allowed  to  be  landed  at  theF,i> 
ports.  The  launch  Sanidad  is  available  for  boarding  work  at  Cebu,  and  the 
launch  Mariveles  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose  at  Ilolio.  These  bmta  have  been 
described  in  previous  reports.    There  is  one  officer  at  Cebn  and  one  at  Iloilo. 

The  qnarantine  work  at  Zamboanga  and  Jolo,  other  ports  of  entry,  has  been 
performed  by  the  surgeons  of  the  United  States  Army  stationed  there.  Only  a 
few  vessels  enter  these  places  from  foreign  porta,  and  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  request  detail  of  regular  quarantine  oflcers  for  duty  at  th^e  ports. 

While  the  officers  mentioned  are  not  under  the  juriadiction  of  this  office,  still  I 
have  sent  them  letters  embodying  the  regulations  enforced  at  this  and  other  ports, 
and  they  have  conducted  the  quarantine  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  given. 
I  have  supplied  wood  alcohol  for  formaldehyde  disinfection  to  the  officer  at  Jolo. 
and  these  officers  have  advised  me  of  anything  of  importance.  Upon  my  request 
they  have  rigidly  enforced  the  regulations  relative  to  food  prodiicts  and  other 
prohibited  articles  coming  from  infected  porta,  and  no  infected  vessels  have 
arrived  there  dnring  the  past  year. 

During  the  year  Apan'i  has  been  made  a  port  of  entry,  and  although  as  yet  few 
vt'saels  from  foreign  ports  have  called  there,  still  I  think  some  of  the  boate  from 
Hongkong  and  Amoy  will  in  all  probability  do  so  in  the  near  future.  1  be:ieve 
that  thia  win  be  a  port  of  secondary  importance  for  the  next  year.  Imt  since  it  is 
the  outlet  for  a  lai'ge  and  populoua  section  of  northern  Luzon  some  vessels  from 
foreign  ports  will  probably  call  there  before  coming  to  Manila,  and  for  this  reason 
a  quarantineofflcershonldbedetailedforduty  at  that  port.  Atpresent  the  army 
surgeon  stationed  there  is  performing  the  quarantine  work. 

The  disinfection  of  baggage  has  been  extremely  heavy  during  the  year,  since,  in 
addition  tfl  that  on  island  boats,  rendered  necessary  on  account  of  the  plague  and 
cholera  epidemics,  the  effects  of  33.837  iiassengers  returning  to  the  States  have 
been  disinfected. 

The  baggage  on  outgoing  boats  is  disinfected  at  Manila  by  the  formaldehyde 
process,  and  although  the  means  at  hand  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  they  might  be, 
still  the  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  best  proof  that  the  disinfection  is 
effective  is  evidenced  by  the  fa«t  that  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  troops 
returned  to  the  States,  no  infections  or  contagious  disease  can  be  traced  to  this 
source.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  110,713  pieces  of  large  baggage 
have  been  disinfected  at  the  Manila  and  Mariveles  stations,  it  will  be  seen  that 
thia  atation  has  risen  to  one  of  the  first  importance  condncted  by  the  Marine- 
Hospital  Service;  in  fact,  the  work  performed  here  repreaenta  an  equal  amoiint 
of  the  aum  total  of  several  of  the  larger  quarantine  stations  in  the  United  States. 
This  has  been  accomplished  with  a  very  email  personnel,  and  I  believe  that  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  no  greater  amount  of  imiwrtant  work  has  been  accom- 
plished by  a  personnel  of  three  officers  dnring  a  corresponding  period  of  time. 

The  dismfection  of  vessels,  except  in  the  case  of  very  small  boats,  is  not  attempted 
at  Manila,  but  is  performed  at  Mariveles.  In  fact,  all  infected  vessels  are  remanded 
to  the  latter  place  for  thorough  disinfection  and  quarantine  detention.  This  work 
has  alao  been  heavy,  since  383  vessels  have  been  disinfected  during  the  year. 
Many  of  them  had  cases  of  cholera  occur  on  board  while  in  quarantine  prior  to 
sailing,  others  were  ships  from  Hongkong  and  Amoy  with  c^ses  of  plague  on 
board,  and  the  b^nce  were  either  disinfected  on  account  of  coming  from  near-by 
ports  infected  with  cholera  and  plague,  or  for  the  purpose  of  kilhng  rats  on  board 
as  a  precautionary  measure  to  prevent  the  introdiiction  of  plague  into  Manila  or 
island  ports  through  their  agency. 

The  Mariveles  station,  which  has  been  designed,  constructed,  and  equipped 
since  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  assumed  charge  of  the  maritime-quarantine 
work  in  the  PhUippines,  is  the  most  modem  and  best  equipped  in  the  drient,  and 
one  that  will  standTthe  test  of  intelligent  criticism,  the  egoipment  and  manage- 
ment of  which  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with  most  m  the  world. 
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Ships  of  the  largest  size  can  come  directly  alongside  the  wharf,  which  is  400 
feet  long  and  45  feet  wide,  bo  aa  to  insnre  quick  disinfeetion  of  both  ship  and  per- 
sonnel. The  disinfection  shed,  150  feet  long,  is  eqnipped  with  two  16-foot  Kinyoun- 
Francis  steam  disinfecting  chambers,  with  all  latest  improvementB,  which,  with 
transfer  tables  and  ample  steam  f  roni  a  TO-horsepower  boiler  for  operation,  insures 
rapid  disinfection  of  baggage.  The  chambers  are  eqnipped  with  formaldehytie 
apparatus  for  disinfection  of  fine  fabrics  and  articles  that  are  injured  by  steam. 
Two  solphnr  fumaces  are  installed,  with  sufficient  pipe  to  eitend  the  entire  length 
of  the  wharf,  so  that  in  usingsulphurthenecessaryquantity  of  fumes  can  be  rap- 
idly introduced  and  any  compartment  of  the  largest  ship  can  be  reached  with 
facility.  The  bath  houses  are  also  located  on  the  wharpes,  as  well  as  the  deten- 
tion room  for  the  passengers  after  the  bath.  The  working  capacity  of  the  plant 
is  the  bathiag  and  disinfection  of  the  clothiag  and  baggage  of  150  passengers  an 
hour,  the  time  necessary  for  one  of  the  Hongkong  boats  with  an  ordinary  com- 
plement of  passengers  being  about  three  hours. 

The  station  is  provided  with  ample  means  for  the  detention  of  snspecte,  three 
barrack  buildings  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  six  segregation  groups  being  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.  One  thousand  steerage  and  80  cabin  passengers  can  he  placed 
in  barracks  at  one  time  and  properly  cared  for.  and  duringtheyear  13,158  persons 
were  detained  in  the  buildings  at  the  station  for  a  period  of  five  days  or  longer. 
These  buildings  were  built  dnring  the  preceding  year,  and  have  already  been  fully 
described  in  my  annual  report  for  1901. 

The  hospital  is  ample  and  consists  of  two  wards,  one  of  which  is  used  for  those 
sick  with  contagious  diseases  and  the  other  for  patients  suffering  from  other  dis- 
eases. Proper  isolation  can  be  efEected ,  and  this  fact  was  borne  in  mind  in  design- 
ing the  building.  During  the  year  the  following  cases  have  been  treated  at  the 
Mariveles  station: 
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The  am^  number  of  a 
fact  that  most  of  the  c: 
remanded  to  Mariveles. 

During  the  year  a  cabin-passenger  barracks  has  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$29,007.87.  This  buOding  is  two  stories  with  a  porch  on  the  front  and  ends  and 
is  well  suited  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.  It  is  141  feet  6  inches  long 
and  45  feet  wide,  having  a  total  of  34  rooms  divided  into  8  suites  by  central  and 
lateral  halls.  The  dining  room  is  situated  on  the  back  of  Oie  centi-al  portion,  and 
is  25  feet  by  224-  feet.  This  is  also  two  stories  in  height,  the  lower  floor  being  the 
dining  room^  and  the  upper  divided  into  8  rooms,  which  are  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  serrants  of  the  cabin  x)assenger8. 

The  kitchen  is  located  back  of  the  dining-room,  the  two  being  connected  by  a 
covered  passage,  is  35  by  15  feet,  has  tiled  floors,  and  is  equipped  with  range  and 
two  einlra,  wim  hot  and  cold  water  connections.  The  toilet  room  is  situated  in  the 
rear  of  one  wing,  is  of  two  stories,  and  is  eqnipped  with  water-closets,  stationary 
washstands,  bath  tubs,  and  shower  baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water  connections. 

The  Mariveles  station  has  also  been  equipped  during  the  year  with  an  electric 
lighting  plant  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  although  the  final  payment  of  $3,000  has  not  yet 
been  made  on  account  of  alterations  necessary  to  make  the  installation  conform 
with  the  specifications.  The  plant  is  a  30-kilowatt  dynamo,  with  direct  connected 
engine,  and  is  large  enough  to  provide  lights  for  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
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■buildings  that  the  fntare  imi>ortan(!e  of  the  station  may  render  necessary.  Three 
arc  hghts  are  placed  on  the  wharf  and  three  in  the  gioonds,  TOhich  snfficiently 
light  the  reservation.  The  plant  has  heen  in  operation  for  the  past  four  months 
and  has  proved  of  incalcniable  value,  since  veesela  are  now  disinfected  at  night  as 
well  as  duriog  the  day. 

Since  the  operation  of  the  large  electric  lighting  plant  is  expensive,  on  acconnt 
of  the  amount  of  coal  used,itisonlyrtindaring  the  time  that  persons  are  detained 
in  qnarantine.  or  in  order  to  perform  disinfection  work  at  night.  However,  for 
economy  and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  nsing  coal  oil  for  lighting  purposes,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  install  a  40-light  dynamo,  to  be  operated  by  a  water  wheel,  for  the  purpof^e 
of  furnishing  lights  to  the  oflBcera'  and  attendants'  quarters  and  other  buildings 
tliat  are  in  continnons  use,  since  there  is  sufficient  nressnre  on  the  water  main  to 
operate  the  same  without  cost  except  for  the  installation.  A  contract  has  alre^idy 
been  awarded  for  this  work,  as  well  as  for  the  installation  of  a  watchman's  clock 
with  six  stations,  the  total  cost  to  be  $1 ,100. 

A  water- pi-e^ure  regulator  with  extra  valves  to  the  water  system  has  bee?: 
installed  dnring  the  year  at  a  cost  of  $480.  This  was  found  neceaaary  to  protect 
the  plumbing,  as  the  pressiire  on  the  pipes  was  so  great  as  to  cause  the  water- 
closets  to  be  constantly  out  of  order. 

The  barge  Prvteccton  has  been  equipped  as  a  floating  disinfecting  plant  for  Cotiu 
during  the  year.  The  boat  is  118  feet  long.  9!>  feet  wide,  and  9i  feet  deep.  It  is 
equipped  with  two  9i-feet  Kinyoun-Francis  steam  disinfecting  chambers  with 
formaldehyde  apparatus,  one  40-horsepower  vertical  boiler,  one  sulphnr  furnace, 
fan,  engine,  one  portable  foimaldehyde  autoclave,  and  one  bichloride  pump. 

A  floating  plant  has  also  been  equipped  for  lloilo,  the  Esmeralda,  a  dismantled 
schooner,  having  been  bought  for  the  puipose.  The  boat  is  96  feet  long,  30  feet 
wide,  and  0  feet  deep.  The  equipment  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Proteccion.  Tlie 
cost  of  the  two  barges  has  been  $40,000. 

These  plants  will  furnish  ample  means  for  disinfection  work  at  Cebu  and  lloilo, 
and  these  stations  will  not  need  further  equipment  at  present.  At  the  same  time 
these  stations  will  serve  for  disinfection  and  treatment  of  infected  vessels  arriving 
at  smaller  ports,  since  those  arriving  at  Jolo  and  Zamboangaand  tothe  south  can 
be  remanded  to  lloilo,  and  those  to  the  south  and  east  can  be  easily  sent  to  Cebu 
without  much  loss  of  time. 

It  has  been  necessary  during  the  year  to  issue  several  circular  letters  relative  to 
quarantine  and  to  institutevarious  protective  measures  toprevent,  if  possible,  the 
introduction  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  into  the  Philippine  Islands. 

On  account  of  the  severe  epidemic  of  plague  that  prevailed  m  Hongkong  and 
Amoy  during  the  spring  and  sununer  of  1901,  the  native  and  Asiatic  steerage 
passengers  were  not  brought  from  May  I  to  September  30, 1901,  This  afforded 
the  best  protection  to  the  Philippine  iK)rts,  and  was  the  same  procedure  as  that 
followed  m  the  preceding  year.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  steamship  agents  that 
if  this  class  of  passengers  were  brought,  it  would  render  their  vessels  suspicious 
and  liable  to  infection,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  impose  quarantine  in 
order  to  protect  the  Philippine  ports.  This  restriction  was  removed  on  September 
30,  1901,  after  ihe  subsidence  of  the  plague  epidemics. 

The  outgoing  quarantine  imposed  on  vessels  sailing  from  Manila  to  island  ports, 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  plague  in  Manila,  was  discontinued  on  September 
ao,  1901,  owing  to  the  improved  conditions  in  the  city.  The  following  circular 
etter  was  sent  to  the  local  agents  of  vessels: 

[Ch-calar  letter,] 

Offiok  of  the  Chief  Quarantine  Officrb 

FOB   THE   FeiLIPPINE   ISLANDS, 

Marine-Hospital  Service, 
Manila,  P.  J.,  8&ptenAer  25,  1901. 
To  ship  owners  and  agents,  Manila,  P.  I. 

SiBs:  Yon  are  hereby  informed  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  plague  epidemic 
has  about  subsided,  the  inspection  of  outgoing  vessels  and  the  disinfection  of 
baggage  of  the  native  and  Chinese  passengers  will  be  discontinued  on  the  SOth  of 
September. 
Ships  must  secure  bills  of  health  as  at  present. 

Respectfully,  J.  0.  Pehby, 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  M.  H.  S. , 
Chief  Qvarantine  Officer  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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On  Dec«inber  17,  it  faavinic  iirevioDsl;  been  ilemotiBtritted  that  the  ratfl  In  HanlU 
were  infected  with  ptuKoe  to  the  eub'nt  of  11  to3  per  cent,  and  in  onlor  to  aliml- 
tiate  this  factor  in  qtreaitiiiK  the  dineace  t4>  ittland  porta  and  tn  aBniat  the  board  of 
hfBlth  in  the  cnisoile  fur  tile  extennination  of  theae  animals,  I  ordered  that  all 
venwla  sailing  from  Manila  to  the  I'nitetl  States  or  island  porta  shonld  be  dl»- 
infeoted  with  anlphnr  in  onler  to  drtttniy  the  rata  on  1)oard.  This  disinftxitfon 
was  also  practic«<1  on  the  Hon^konK  1>oiit«  for  the  purpose  of  adding  further 
protection  to  Manila. 

Circular  letter  to  agents  is  embo«liF<l  herein: 

[Clruiilor  latter.] 
Offick  of  CHiKr  Qvarantinr  Offkikr 

FOB  THR  PHII.IM-INP:  I>ll:ANt«. 

Mai(ink-H<mi-itai,  Skbvicr, 
Afitniln.  P.  I.,  Deeemher  17, 1901. 
T^nhtp  ornnern  and  ngmlii,  Maniln,  P.  J, 

Sirs:  In  view  of  the  ftu^t  that  pUign''  hHII  existo  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  that 
2  per  cent  of  all  ratx,  an  deuionstrutiHl  l>y  the  board  of  hfalut'e  examinations,  arti 
afflicted  with  this  disease,  it  becoiu<'K  ne<'<.>Ksiiry  to  take  active  measuree  to  prevent 
its  spread  to  other  ports  of  the  islamls  by  importation  of  infected  rate. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  rats  are  the  principal,  If  not  the  only,  factor  in 
the  spread  of  plague,  and  shipH  almost  invariably  Ixtcome  intm;tf^ii  from  this 
sonrce;  therefore  1  deem  it  neci'HHiiry  to  disinfect  all  vuseols.  of  whatever  Rise  or 
nature,  sailing  from  Manila  to  oth<^r  Philippine  ports,  in  order  to  destroy  the  rata 
onboard  an<l  thereby  prevent  the  ship  from  Deconiiiiginfoctad  and  carrying  plague 
to  other  places. 

You  areherebynotifiedthat  th)BdiHinfo<:tii'n  will  comnienceonMondav,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1901,  and  will  continue  nntil  all  vessels  have  been  diainfef-toil  for  killing 
rate.  This  work  will  be  done  in  Manila  when  the  ship  is  unloaded  and  before  new 
CMgo  is  taken  on  board.  It  will  only  l>e  necoHsary  to  dt^lay  the  vuhhiiI  about  twelve 
hours,  or  not  at  all  if  the  ship  ia  unloaded  during  the  afternoon  wi  tliat  enlpbur  can 
be  placed  in  the  ahip  and  the  hat<'hes  <if  the  vessel  kept  closed  <1aring  the  niftht 
(abont  twelve  hours),  as  on  the  following  morning  the  loading  can  be  conunenceil. 

No  vessel  leaving  Manilaafter  the  date  stiecifieil  will  he  granted  a  bill  of  health 
until  this  disinfection  has  been  done. 

Yon  are  retmosted  to  notify  thia  ofBce  promptly  at  what  honr  and  date  the  ves- 
sel will  be  unloaded  and  ready  for  disinfection  and  the  place  in  the  river  at  which 
the  boat  is  anchored.  Thin  is  essential  to  facilitate  the  work  and  cause  as  little 
delay  to  the  vessel  as  iiossible. 

Trusting  I  will  have  yonr  hearty  cooperation  in  this  matter, 
Keepectfnily, 

J.  C.  Pbrkt, 
Paused  Asxigtant  Surgeoti,  V.  S.  M.  H.  S. , 
Chief  Quarantine  Officer  for  the  Philippine  Islands, 

On  March  8.  1902.  AnsiRtant  Sni^eon  J.  W.  Kerr,  United  States  Marine- Hospital 
Service,  cabled  that  cholcrii  was  present  in  Canton,  and  that  h(^  had  notified  the 
Bteamsfani  companies  that  the  regulations  would  be  enforced  fnim  that  date  rela- 
tive to  food  prodncte  and  other  articles  that  were  prohtbiUHl  shipment  from 
cholera-infected  ports.  Rumors  of  the  presence  of  cholera  in  Canton  had  been 
heard,  but  it  was  imposaible  to  verify  the  truthfninesa  of  them,  I  immt;diately 
notified  Assistant  Surgeon  Kerr  that  I  would  require  the  most  rigid  innpection 
and  disinfection  of  Asiatic  passengers;  that  food  prodncte  and  other  articles  pro- 
hibited by  regulations  would  not  be  allowed  to  land,  unless  certified  by  him  as 
coming  from  noninfected  ports,  and  that  quarantine  would  be  imposed  on  vessels 
arriving  from  Hongkong  in  the  event  of  the  cholera  becoming  epidemic  in  Canton 
or  appearing  in  Hongkong. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  state,  as  pertinent  to  the  manner  in  which  cholera 
was  introduced  into  Manila,  that  thia  city  is  the  greatest  vegetable  market  in  the 
Orient,  since  nothing  of  thia  nature  is  produced  in  the  Philippines  and  everything 
is  imported.  Nearly  all  these  vegetables,  potatoes,  cabbage,  celery,  and  lettuce, 
come  from  Canton  and  the  West  River  country  adjacent.  The  CHiinese  method 
of  fertilizing  plants  is  too  well  known  to  mention,  and  the  danger  from  ench 
articles  as  cabbage,  lettnce,  and  celeiy,  which  are  often  eaten  in  the  uncooked 
state,  is  apparent  when  there  is  possibility  that  a  disease  like  cholera  has  prvvailed 
in  the  territory  in  which  they  have  been  grown. 
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On  the  8th  of  Mnroh  one  or  two  cnapa  of  cholera  were  reported  Id  Hongkong, 
lint  the  (liw'UBe  wiu  probably  there  before,  as  we  now  know  that  cholera  hiM 
esistedinepiAemiofonninCwiton  foTwnne  time  l>ef ore  it«  preeenee  waB<1et«cted, 
and  it  is  ilifBonlt  tA »«e  how  Hongkong conld  have escnpoi]  with  the  free  nnd  nnob- 
Btnictedinterconrae  between  the  two  citiea.  Ontlii-  1  tth  of  March  a  veiwel  arrived 
from  HimjrkonK  with  cholera  noted  on  the  bill  of  hualth.and  in  ragponM  to  at«le- 
j.'TAin  M'nt  on  the  ilay  following  AssielAnt  Surgeon  Kerr  Btat«d  that  13  caaea  had 
oc<'urre(l  up  to  the  lOth  of  the  month. 

(>n  the  1 7th  of  March  a  live  days'  quarantine  was  declarHl  aKainst  vtiwiele  arrlv' 
ill);  from  HongkonR,  and  the  following  circular  letters  were  Kent  to  the  Ht«aU]Bblp 
;ii;i'iitii  ht'n'.  at  the  siLme  time  telegrHphing  AgiriHtant  Surgeon  Kerr  to  thac 
otiect,  and  requesting  him  to  notify  the  Hongkuiig  agents. 

[ClrooUt  letter.] 

Officb  of  tub  Cuibf  Quabantinb  Orficbr 

Fob  tiir  Pii[].ii-i-[nk  Iklanda, 

Marink-Hohpitai.  Skrvicb, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  March  17,  lOOS. 
To  the  fitcnmship  Agrntn,  Miuiila,  P.  I. 

Siiis;  In  view  of  the  fact  that  13  cawn  of  cholera  have  occurred  in  Uonttkonft 
!<in<'i'  the  I'Jth  instant,  and  a  further  sjircad  of  tiie  dineaae  is  eijiectet].  I  Imve  th» 
honor  tii  infonii  you  that  all  vtwsclB  arriving  from  Hongkong  will  be  quarantined 
u|Hm  arrival  at  ports  in  the  Philippine  lslan<lH  fur  a  aufUcii'nt  period  of  time  ti> 
criinplelu  Hve  daya  from  date  of  sailing.  You  will  pleaw)  notify  your  agi^nls  in 
Hongkong  that  alt  ves.-wlH  for  Manila  miiHt  call  at  Marivdes  for  this  deti'ntion. 

Vesiw'lf  for  Australian  ports,  taking  iKisxengers  in  Hongkong,  making  Manila  a 
jiort  of  call .  are  sub.iect  to  thi>  same  regulations. 

Yon  are  also  noticed  that  articles  of  nicrchiindiiw  that  can  not  be  i^rlitied  Xei  by 
Dr.  Kerr  in  Hongkong,  if  brought,  can  not  be  landed  and  munt  be  returned  to 
Hongkong. 

Respectfully, 

J.  C.  Pkrky, 
Pami-d  AimUtnnt  Surgeon,  U.  S.  M.  H.  8., 
Chief  Quantntine  Officer  for  the  Philippine  Islartd*. 

[Circular  letter.) 

Ofi'eck  of  TitE  Chief  Quarantinb  Officer 

For  THK  Phiuitinb  Ihlands, 

Makine-Hohpitai.  Skrvicb, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  itarch  to,  lOOt. 
To  the  Sl'-amithip  Ajjejils,  Manila,  P.  I. 

SiHS:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  shipmimt  of  the  following 
artic'les  from  placCH  infecti.'d  with  cholera  is  prohibited  by  the  United  Statjis 
rjnarantine  regulations.  an<l  tht^y  must  not  l>e  brought  to  Philipj)ino  porbi: 

As  Iwllaflt:  Earth.  loani.  soft  or  porous  rock. 

Food  products:  Unsaltcd  meats,  sansages.  dried  and  smoked  meats,  rennets, 
frcHh  butter,  fresh  milk  (unstcrili^oil),  frmb  vegetables. 

Merchandise,  etc.;  Bedding,  personal  ('ffects  {nnli;ss  disinfected),  rags,  old  jute, 
old  giinny,  olil  rope,  human  or  other  hair  (unmanufactured) ,  bristles,  wool,  hides, 
and  feathers. 

Klixccllaneoas:  Gelatine,  glue,  glue  stock,  fish  glue,  fish  bladders,  sausage  cas- 
ings, bladders,  and  dried  bliwil  should  not  l>e  shipJM'd  if  there  has  l>pen  any  poeal- 
biiity  of  their  infection  in  the  process  of  iirepuriition. 

This  regulation  will  apply  to  Canton.  West  River  country,  Hongkong  and  sur- 
rounding districts,  Macao,  Amoy,  Singapore,  Batavia,  and  probably  Swatow  and 
Foochow  at  an  early  date. 

I  strongly  advise  all  agentn  to  refuse  to  take  Asiatic  and  native  steenige  passen- 
gers from  Hongkong  and  Amoy,  as  the  danger  of  sickness  actually  ixx:urriiig  on 
board  would  be  much  increased  and  subject  the  ship  to  A  much  longer  peri^  of 
qnarantine. 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  vessels  bringing  steerage  passengers  from  Amoy 
will  be  detained  five  full  days  in  qnarantine  at  Mariveles  after  Ue  completion  of 
disinfection  at  that  station,  and  upon  the  appearance  of  plague  in  Amoy  the 
period  of  quarantine  will  be  made  longer  if  this  class  of  passengers  is  bnragbt. 
^        Respectfully, 

J.  C.  Pbrbt, 
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The  authorities  here  were  notified  of  the  conditions,  and  were  informed  that  in 
my  opinion  the  situation  was  grave  and  that  Manila  was  in  Berious  danger  from 
invasion  of  cholera,  although  every  precaation  waB  being  taken  to  prevent  the 
disease  gaining  entrance. 

On  March  30  cholera  was  detected  in  Manila.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a  Fili- 
pino, who  lived  in  the  Farola  district  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River,  and  was 
taken  to  the  San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital  for  treatment.  He  rapidly  grew  worse, 
and  since  the  board  of  health,  acting  on  the  information  I  had  given,  had 
requested  the  physicians  of  the  city  to  report  any  case  presenting  the  symptoms 
of  cholera,  it  was  reported  and  was  seen  by  members  of  the  board  of  health  and 
myself  a  few  hours  later.  During  the  night  of  the  same  day  a  second  case  suffer- 
ing fi^>m  the  same  disease  was  admitted  and  died  before  morning,  the  second  case 
dying  on  the  second  day  of  the  disease.  These  cases  had  been  isolated  by  the  hos- 
pital authorities  and  were  considered  suspicious  of  cholera,  if  not  the  disease 
itselt,  but  as  it  was  a  matter  of  such  extreme  importance,  a  positive  diagnosis 
■■-- -iple'-'     '"'-- 


reserved  until  bacteriological  examinations  had  been  completed.    This  e: 

tion  confirmed  thediagnosisof  cholera,  and  energetic  measures  were  at  on 

tuted  to  detect  other  cases  as  early  as  possible  and  to  destroy  the  centers  of  infec- 
tion in  an  attempt  to  ' '  stamp  ont ' '  the  disease.  Cases  continued  to  occur  in  the 
Farola  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  San  Nicolas  and  Tondo, 

The  question  of  extreme  importance  to  both  the  board  of  health  and  especially 
to  tliis  office  was;  How  did  the  infection  enter;  through  what  means  or  agents? 
I  know  positively  that  no  vessel  arrived  prior  to  that  time  with  sickness  of  even 
a  Bnspicious  nature  on  board,  and  consequently  it  could  not  have  been  introduced 
throi^h  passengers  or  baggage.  This  statement  is  further  borne  out  by  the  f ai-t 
tliat  aU  ttie  first  cases  were  among  the  FUipinos  that  had  not  been  out  of  Manila 
for  months,  and  not  among  the  Chinese— the  class  of  passengers  that  had  landed, 
I  tMnk  that  cholera  was  unquestionably  introduced  into  Manila  by  infected  vege- 
tables from  Canton,  and  in  this  the  board  of  health  concurs;  but  it  has  been 
impossible  to  trace  it  to  any  particular  car^o  of  such  products.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  cholera  bacillus  will  retain  its  vitality  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  on  vegetables,  and  these  articles  were  bror^ht  to  Manila  in  large  quanti- 
ties while  cholera  was  more  or  less  epidemic  in  Canton,  prior  to  the  time  its  pies- 
ence  became  authentically  loiown  and  the  shipment  of  vegetables  stopped.  Another 
possible  manner  was  the  smoggling  on  shore  at  night  of  vegetables  that  had  been 
concealed  on  board  vessels  sailing  after  these  articles  had  been  prohibited.  That 
vegetables  were  concealed  on  tward  is  evidenced  by  liie  fact  that  some  were  foand 
hidden  in  lockers,  coal  bunkers,  and  other  portions  of  the  ship  on  several  of  the 
vessels  when  searched  relative  to  this  particular  matter  by  the  quarantine  officers. 
It  is  possible  that  all  were  not  found,  and  that  those  not  detected  were  smuggled 
on  shore  at  night.  The  incentive  was  present,  as  the  price  of  vegetables  had 
materially  advanced  since  their  shipment  from  Hongkong  had  been  prohibited. 

A  third  possible  source,  through  the  same  agents,  was  the  arrival  of  the  ateam- 
ghip  RuM  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  16th  of  March  with  a  large  cargo  of  cabbages  and 
"ototoes  which  Assistant  Surgeon  Kerr  had  refused  to  certify.    Permission  to 

nd  any  of  these  articles  was  refused,  and  the  captain  was  ordered  to  return 
them  to  Hongkong,  or  if  the  cabbages  spoiled  to  throw  them  overboard  in  the 
China  Sea,  but  under  no  circnmstances  to  do  so  in  Manila  Bay.  aa  they  would 
float  inshore  and  the  natives  would  eat  them.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  smug- 
gled ashore,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  prove  this,  although  I  am  convinced  that 
some  smuggling  was  done  from  the  ships  by  the  natives.  The  factremains,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  cases  of  cholera  occurred  in  the  Faj'ola  district,  a  densely  pop- 
ulated i)eninBnla  between  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River  and  an  arm  of  the  bay. 
Numerous  small  vegetable  shops  existed  in  this  district,  and  here  lived  many  of 
the  stevedores  engaged  in  unloading  cargo  on  the  ships,  fishermen  who  ply  their 
vocation  on  the  l^y  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  those  engaged  in  petty  smug- 
gling. About  this  time  cabbages  were  also  found  on  the  beach,  having  been 
thrown  overboard  by  some  vessel  and  drifted  ashore. 

The  board  of  health  immediately  instituted  rigid  measures  for  suppressing  the 
disease,  but  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  natives  and  their  opiiosition  to  the 
measures  enforced,  the  regulations  were  not  effective,  although  the  epidemic  was 
held  in  check  to  an  appreciable  degree. 

At  an  early  date  some  of  the  provinces  near  Manila  were  infected,  and  the  epi- 
demic has  passed  through  province  after  province,  practically  unhindered  in  its 
march. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  Manila  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  prov* 
inces  against  the  introduction  of  the  disease  by  vessels  was  apparent,  and  conse- 
quently, on  the  31st  of  March  a  five  days'  quarantine  was  declared  on  all  vessels  sail- 
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iiig  from  Manila  for  islawl  ports  before  being  allowed  to  sail.  Tbe  same  regulation 
was  applied  to  United  States  Army  transports  sailing  for  United  States  ports,  since 
a  large  number  of  troops  were  being  retnrned  at  this  time.  That  the  latter  was 
a  wise  measure,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  personnel  of  the  shipa,  bnt  also 
for  the  United  States  porte,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  ocourrence  on  board  of 
oases  of  cholera  on  most  of  the  transports  whDe  serving  their  five  days'  quaran- 
tine detention.  This  qnarantine  has  been  effective  since,  although  45  vessels 
have  had  cases  of  cholera  occur  on  board  while  serving  their  quarantine  here;  no 
vessel  has  had  the  disease  develop  after  discbarge  from  quarantine,  and  no  port 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  has  been  infected  by  vessels  from  Manila,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Nweva  Cacerea,  the  latter  being  infected  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  in  Manila  by  a  vessel  that  had  been  permitted  to  load  in  quarantine  and 
sail  to  Nueva  Caceres  without  the  five  days'  detention.  It  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  some  of  the  crew  had  commanicat«d  with  the  shore  in  Manila,  one  of 
whom  acquired  the  infection  during  the  visit  and  developed  the  disease  after  the 
vessel  arrived  at  Nueva  Caceres. 
The  following  circular  letters  were  sent  to  the  agents  of  vessels,  and  still  remain 

[Clrealsr  letWr,] 

Offtoe  op  the  Chief  Quarantine  Oppicek 

FOR  THE  Philippine  Islands, 

Marine-Hospital  Service, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  March  SS,  190$. 
To  the  owners  and  agents  of  vessels,  Manila,  F.  I. 

BiHS:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  six  suspected  cases  of  cholera  have  ocenrred  in 
Manila  dtiring  the  past  two  days,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  disease  being  carried 
to  other  jjorts  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  all 
vessels  sailing  from  Manila  for  other  island  ports  must  comply  with  the  following 
regulations  before  a  bUl  of  health  will  he  granted: 

1.  The  vessel  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned;  cabins  and  forecastles  must  be 
repainted  if  necessary,  and  all  cockroaches  and  vermin  killed. 
3.  All  water  taken  on  board  for  the  use  of  passengers  and  crew  must  be  boiled. 

3.  All  passengers  and  crew  must  have  a  certiflcate  from  the  hoard  of  he:ilth. 

4.  All  rood  products,  vegetables  especially,  taken  as  cargo  or  for  consumption 
on  board  must  he  accompanied  with  a  certincate  from  the  board  of  health . 

5.  All  passengers  or  crew  taken  sick  during  the  voyage  with  cramps  or  diarrhea 
must  be  separated  from  other  persons  and  not  allowed  to  use  the  water-closet  of 
the  ship.  All  matter  passed  by  such  sick  persons  must  be  in  urinal,  and  6  per 
tent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  added  in  quantity  equal  to  the  discharge  and  kept 
three  hours  before  throwing  overboard.  All  clothing  and  bedding  soiled  by  tliose 
sick  mnet  be  imniediately  boiled. 

6.  All  vessels  will  anchor  in  the  bay  and  wait  for  inspection  before  hill  of  health 
is  granted. 

7.  Captains  of  ships  must  teep  vessels  clean  during  voyage,  and  any  boat  arriv- 
ing in  dirty  condition  will  be  sent  to  Mariveles  for  disinfection. 

8.  This  order  will  go  into  effect  immediately  and  continue  in  force  until  further 
notice. 

B«Bpectfully,  J.  C.  Pehrt, 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  M.  H.  S., 
Chief  Quarantine  Officer  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

[Circular  letter.] 

Oppioe  op  the  Chief  Qoarantinb  Oppiobr 

FOR  THE  Philippine  Islands, 

Marine-Hospital  Seirvick, 
Manila,  P.  L,  March  gS,  190S. 
To  the  oiOTiers  and  agents  of  vessels,  Manila,  P.  I, 

Sirs:  Tou  are  hereby  informed  that  all  vessels  leaving  Manila  for  other  -porta 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  will  be  quarantined  for  five  days  before  being  allowed  to 
sail,  and  the  following  rules,  in  addition  to  those  already  promulgated,  will  ho 
enforced; 

All  the  provisions  of  previous  order  of  the  33d  vrill  be  rigidly  enforced,  except 
clause  No.  3,  and  the  following  regulations  must  l>e  obeyed: 

1.  All  vessels,  after  loading  cargo,  and  with  passengers  and  crew  on  board,  must 
proceed  into  the  bay  and  anchor  far  over  to  the  right  of  the  usual  anchor^e  for 
incoming  vessels. 
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2.  Host  feeep  ladder  raised  and  fly  yellow  flag  contiiiiionely. 

8.  No  one  can  leave  or  visit  the  ship  except  the  quarantine  officers. 

4.  Any  violation  of  the  regnlationa  will  be  met  with  eummary  prosecution  of 
the  guilty  party,  and  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  will  be  inflicted. 

5.  In  case  of  emergency,  and  the  necessity  of  supplying  additional  water  and 
provisions,  permission  will  be  granted  for  communication  under  the  direction  of 
the  quarantine  officer. 

6.  Bo  communication  between  the  different  ships  will  be  allowed  ander  any 
circumatances,  and  violations  of  this  regulation  will  make  it  necessary  to  detain 
the  vessels  an  additional  five  days,  in  addition  to  inflicting  the  penalty  on  the 
guilty  parties. 

This  order  will  go  into  effect  immediately. 
Respectfully, 

J.  C.  Pebbt, 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  M.  H.  S., 
Chief  Quarantine  Qffieer  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 


[Oircnlar  letter.] 

Office  of  the  Chief  Quarantine  Officer 

FOB  THE   PHII.TI'I-INE   ISLANDS, 

Mabinb-Hospital  Service, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  Aprils,  190S. 
The  Steamship  Agents,  Manila,  P.  I, 

Sirs:  Relative  to  the  quarantine  of  vessels  and  in  order  to  delay  the  ships  as 
little  as  possible,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  if  the  following  regulations 
are  rigidly  enforced  in  Hongkong  under  the  supervision  and  to  the  aatisfaction  of 
Assistant  Surgeon  J.  W.  Kerr,  U.  S.  M.  H.  8.,  the  five  days'  quarantine  which  is 
imposed  upon  vessels  arriving  from  Hongkong  can  date  from  the  hour  of  departure: 

1.  No  Asiatic  steerage  passenger  must  be  brought;  Asiatic  cabin  passengers 
must  be  certified  to  by  Assistant  Surgeon  Kerr. 

3.  The  crew  of  the  vessel  must  be  kept  on  board  while  the  boat  is  lying  in  Hong- 
kong harbor,  and  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  shore.  Chinese  foods  for  the  crew  must 
be  removed  and  destroyed  before  sailing,  and  fresh  food  that  can  be  oertifled  to 
by  Doctor  Kerr  provided. 

3.  The  water  in  tanks  for  drinking  pnrijoses  must  be  boiled;  this  can  be  done 
by  a  jet  of  steam  conducted  from  the  boiler. 

4.  The  crew  must  be  disinfected  M  usual. 

5.  The  forecastles  and  decks  muat  he  washed  down  with  bichloride  solution, 
after  being  mechanically  cleaned. 

If,  however,  sickness  of  a  suspicions  character  develojw  en  route,  these  regnla- 
Idons  will  not  apply. 
All  vessels  will  call  at  Mariveles  to  complete  the  five  days'  quarantine. 
Respectfully, 

J.  C.  Perry, 
Famed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  M.  H.  8., 
Chief  Quarantine  Officer  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

On  April  S9,  the  quarantine  at  Manila  of  vessels  arriving  from  Hongkong  was 
removed  nnder  the  conditions  embraced  in  the  letter  embodied  herein,  since 
Manila  was  far  more  seriously  infected  with  cholera  than  Hongkong,  and  the 
quarantine  was  a  hardship  without  being  of  value,  as  only  cabin  passengers  were 
landed  here,  who  in  all  probability  would  not  convey  infection. 

[Circnlar  letter.] 

Office  of  the  Chief  Quarantine  Officer 

FOB  THE  Philippine  Islands, 

Marine-Hospital  Servioe, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  AprilS9, 190S. 
The  Steamship  Agents,  Manila.  P.  I. 
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at  this  port  against  veBsels  sailing  from  Hongkong  will  be  raised  on  and  after 
May  I,  bnt  this  doea  not  apply  to  vessels  arriving  at  other  ports  of  entry  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  the  existing  regnlationg  remaining  in  force  at  the  latter  planes 
on  account  of  their  remaining  free  from  cholera. 

The  regnlatious  now  in  force  at  Hongkong,  promulgated  by  circular  letter  of 
April  3,  1903,  must  be  strictly  enforced,  and  vessels  must  call  as  usual  at  Mari- 
velea  for  examination  and  redisinfection. 

Vessels  from  Amoy  bringing  steerage  passengerB  will  be  subject  to  five  days' 
qnarantine  at  Mariveles  after  disinfection. 

However,  this  raising  of  qnarantine  is  provisional,  and  if  the  disease  disappears 
from  Manila  while  Canton  and  Hongkong  remain  infec:ted,  the  quarantine  will 
be  reimposed  in  order  to  protect  this  port. 

The  regulations  relative  to  food  products  and  prohibited  articles  of  merchan- 
dise remain  effective. 

Respectfully,  J.  C.  Perky, 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  M.  H,  S., 
Chief  Qiutrantine  Officer  for  the  Philippine  Isbinda. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  in  May  ships  brought  steerage  passengers  from 
Amoy,  although  I  had  suggested  the  inadvisability  of  doing  so.  These  vessels 
were,  of  course,  subjected  to  a  five  days'  quarantine  after  disinfection,  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  poasitnlity  of  cholera  breaking  out  among  their  passengers,  plague 
not  having  been  reported  as  present  in  Amoy. 

A  week  later  a  ship  arrived  without  steer^e  passengers,  but  had  had  a  death 
among  the  crew  from  plague,  and  a  few  days  later  another  ship  arrived  with  a 
well-developed  case  of  plague  among  the  few  Chinese  steerage  passengers,  which 
was  followed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  second  case  in  a  few  days.  This  led  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  regnlation  submitted  below; 

[Circular  letter.] 

Opfioe  of  the  Chief  Quar.4ntine  Officer 

POK  THE  Philippine  Islands, 

Maeine-Hospitai,  Skkvicr, 

Manila.  P.  I.,  May  £9,  1909. 
The  Steamship  Agents,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Sirs:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  cholera  and  plague  exist  in  Amoy.  I  bave  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  vessels  bringing  Asiatic  passengers  from  that  port  will 
be  subject  to  fifteen  days'  quarantine  at  Mariveles  in  order  to  protect  this  port 
from,  the  introduction  of  bubonic  plague. 

This  office  does  not  deem  it  wise  for  this  class  of  passengers  to  be  brought  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months,  and  this  opinion  has  been  substantiated  by  the  arrival 
of  the  steamship  Sung  Kiang  with  one  case  of  pl^ue  among  the  Asiatic  steerage 
passengers. 

If  vessels  contintie  to  bring  this  class  of  passengers  from  Amoy,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  quarantine  the  entire  personnel  of  the  ship  at  Mariveles  for  a  period  of  fif- 
teen days.     However,  the  vessel  could  be  released  nnder  a  new  crew  and  allowed 
to  proceed  to  Manila,  if  this  should  be  desired. 
Respectfully, 

J.  C.  Perby, 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  M.  H.  S„ 
Chief  Quarantine  Officer  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Manila  has  been  practically  free  from  plague  since  the  subsidence  of  the  eiji- 
demic  in  the  fall  of  1901,  and  a  fresh  importation  has  been  prevented  by  the  rigid 
maritime  quarantine  imposed. 

The  work  accomplished  and  the  disbursements  made  are  submitted  in  tabulated 
form,  and  while  some  of  the  figures  may  seem  large,  stiU  the  work  has  actually 
been  perfonned,  and  I  believe  a  study  of  the  data  will  establish  the  fact  that 
Manila  has  risen  to  a  station  of  the  first  importance  and  that  the  qaarantine  work 
of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  in  the  Philippine  Islands  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  executed  at  the  largest  ports  in  the  United  States  or  Cuba, 
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Expeiiditurea  for  tJie  quarantine  service  for  the  Philippine  Islands  durina  the 
Jiseal  gear  ended  June  30  190S 

Details: 

Compensatf  on  of  pereoniiel $20  tt^  38 

StBtJaaeiT,  blnu^  and  printfos  .45  93 

Incidental  expenses,  general  serTloe  6  IX  10 

Lannch  Bnppues  and  repaira  to  lannchee  t  Cjfi  (IH 

Station  supplies,  Including  dlEdnfeetants  "  ben  26 

Nev  cansU^nction  and  station  equipment  'X  al"  IS 

Total  Bipendltnrm -  LM  892  B3 

Empendituree  by  station. 
Manila: 

Guneral  aerrlce  eipensea _ |I3,42t.81 

IduncliexpenBee-...--^ . _._ 7.247.S4 

— $aO,6T2.6B 

Mariveles; 

General eipenB63 and  supplies. 16.853.98 

New  construction  and  equipment __ «7,2J1,  t4 

63,286.42 

Cebfi: 

General  Barrice  erpenses 2,SHO.tO 

Launch  expenses. __ 2,672.18 

Station  equipment, -,-,-,- - 15,liU,a7 

lUlo:  »•"» 

General  Berviee  eipensea _.      B,0S1.0B 

Launch  expenses 2,t2.'>,96 

Station  equipment lfl,aM:.26 

— 21,811.81 

Total  expenditures _ 120,392.93 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  Pkkey, 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  M.  H.  S., 
Chief  Quarantine  Officer  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 


bepobt  of  the  chief  quabahtiiie  offices  fob  juit,  ih)3. 

Office  of  Chief  Qdabantine  Officek, 
PcBLio  Health  and  Marine- Hospital  Sekvice, 

Manila,  P.  I,,  September  19,  190S. 
The  Hon.  Seobetaby  of  tee  Inteeior,  Philippine  Archipelago, 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  hereby  submit  report  of  the  quarantine  service  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  the  month  of  July,  1902. 

The  work  has  continued  heavy  dnrine  this  period  sinoe  the  cholera  epidemic 
has  remained  severe.  However,  the  only  event  of  unusual  importance  has  been 
the  wreck  of  the  disinfecting  barge  for  Cebu. 

The  barge  was  dispatched  during  fine  weather  on  the  13th  of  July  in  tow  of  the 
S.  B.  Antonio  Macleod  for  Cebu,  but  a  sudden  and  extremely  severe  typhoon  was 
encountered  en  route  and  the  barge  broke  adrift  north  of  the  island  of  Tablas  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th  and  stranded  on  the  beach  of  Marinduque  Island,  near 
Gasan,  on  the  same  date. 

The  barge  was  considerably  damaged,  bnt  was  floated  and  towed  to  Banalacan 
Bay  for  safe  anchorage.  However,  here  it  filled  through  some  open  seams  and 
sank.  A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  floating  and  repairing  the  barge,  and  it 
is  expected  to  have  it  ready  for  dispatching  to  Cebu  at  an  early  date. 

The  work  accomplished  and  disbursements  made  are  submitted  below. 

Quarantine   transactions.   United  States  quarantine  service  for  the  Philippine 
Islands,  during  the  month  of  July,  190S. 

POST  OF  MANILA. 

Bills  of  health  issued; 

To  United  States  ports _ 4 

To  foreign  ports  _ 49 

To  domestic  ports _._ ___ ,.,   igg 


Total- 
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Number  of  veasels  inspected; 

From  foreign  ports 55 

From  domestic  ports 183 

Total 337 

Number  of  pasaengers  on  arriTing  boats  inspected: 

Cabin 1,375 

Steerage 8,183 

Total _ 9,558 

Number  of  crew  of  arriving  boats  Infrtieeted. ___  9,891 

Number  of  persons  quarantined  for  observation  (siispects  and  contacts) ...  4, 473 

Number  of  persons  bathed  and  efEeota  disinfected 3,797 

Number  of  persons  vaccinated: 


Total 74 

Number  of  vessels  remaining  in  quarantine  from  June -,.  4 

Number  of  vessels  in  quarantine 44 

Niomber  of  infected  vessels  disinfected 43 

Number  of  vessels  disinfected  for  killing  rata 1 

Number  of  vessels  remaining  in  c|uatantine  July  31 3 

Number  of  pieces  of  baggage  disinfected  and  so  labeled 10, 105 

Number  of  pieces  of  baggage  inspected  and  passed 64 

OOTOOINQ  QUARANTINE. 

Ntimber  of  vessels  remaining  in  quaxantme  from  Tune  31 

Nninber  of  vessels  entering  quarantine  durmg  the  month  133 

Number  of  vessels  discharged  from  qnarintine  14B 

Number  of  vessels  disinfected  2 

Number  of  vessels  remanded  to  ManvelPS  quarantine  station  16 

Number  of  vesaeta  remaining  in  quarantine  7  p  m    July   0  8 

Number  of  crew  quarantined  5, 306 

Number  of  cabin  passengers  quarantined  3, 988 

Number  of  steerage  i)as8engerB  quarantined  13, 820 

Number  of  crew  inspected  ...  31, 486 

Number  of  passengers  insi>ected  50, 964 
Number  of  cases  of  quarantinable  diseases  occurring  among  per^ions  m 

detention,  cholera 18 

Number  of  pieces  of  baggage  dit-mfected  and  so  labeled  21,750 

Number  of  pieces  of  baggage  mspected  and  p'issed  3, 041 

SUMMARY  OP  TKANS\t,TIONb    AT  MAMLA 

Total  number  of  vessels  remainmg  in  quarantine  from  Juti>-  '"i 

Total  number  of  vessels  entering  qnarantme  1" 

Total  number  of  vessels  in  qnarantme  19'^ 

Total  number  of  vessels  inspected  3**^ 

Total  number  of  vessels  dismfetted  45 

Total  number  of  vessels  remaining  in  quarantine  July  "1  1  ) 

Total  nxmiber  of  bills  of  health  ibsued  1  '<9 

Total  number  of  crew  and  passengers  in  quarantine  "b  4'^l 

Total  number  of  crew  inspected  81  3 

Total  number  of  iiaesengera  inspected  60 

Total  number  of  persons  bathed  and  effects  disinfected  4  4 

Total  nomber  of  persons  vaccinated  "4 

Total  number  of  pieces  of  bagg(^»  disinfected  31  8o' 

Total  number  of  pieces  of  baggage  mspe  ted  and  passed  8  IOj 

Bills  of  health  issued; 

To  United  States  ports  .__  0 

To  foreign  porta  ...  ^ 

To  domestic  ports  _  _ B7 

Total 
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Number  of  Tessels  inspected; 

From  foreign  ports - 4 

From  domestic  ports - -.  60 

Total  M 
Number  of  passengers  inspeiteA 

C&hm  141 

Steerage  T13 

T'.tal  853 

Number  of  orew  inspected  1, 86S 

Numi)er  of  persons  quarantined  for  ob^r\  ation  (suspects  and  contacts)  00 

Number  of  persona  vaccinated  700 

Number  of  vessels  m  quarantine  3 

Number  of  i  esaels  held  five  days  for  observation  170 

Niimbpr  of  vessels  dismfected  B 

Number  of  pahsenKer'i  held  five  days  for  observation  445 

Number  of  crews  held  live  days  for  observation  1,507 

Number  of  piecei  of  baggage  disinfected  IIS 

Number  of  cases  of  cholera  on  vessels  m  quarantine  1 

Number  of  cases  of  cholera  on  vessels  not  in  quarantine  8 

PORT  OF  ELOILO. 

Number  of  bills  of  health  issued 13 

Number  of  vessels  inspected: 

From  foreign  ports 3 

From  domestic  ports 83 

Total ;!6 

Number  of  passengers  inspected: 

Cabin _ 159 

Steerage 375 

Total- -..  434 

Number  of  crew  inspected  .._ _ 1,166 

Account  (yitrrent,  supplemental  to  fiscal  year  WOS,foT  the  month  of  July,  130S. 

[United  Slataa  currency.] 
DEBITS, 

Jnlyl.  Balance  from.  June  account  current $10,430.36 

July  1.  Received  of  J.  D.  Carter,  refund  for  suljsistence 

furnished - 32.50 

— $10, 463. 86 

CHEDITS. 
Vouchers: 

J,  Fernando  Zobel,  permanganate  of  potash,  June $30.00 

3.  Qan  Snico.  sacks _ ___ 38.00 

3.  E,  Or.  Shields,  insular  purchasing  agent,  coal 837.01 

6337.  Treasurer  Philippine  Islands,  refund  unexpended  balance ...  88. 42 
5503.  Treasurer  PhOippine  Islands,  refund  uueipended  baliince.._     3,543.54 

5503.  Treasurer  Philippine  Islands,  refund  unexpended  balance--.  .04 


Meiican,  at  $3,  $3,830.78 United  States.-  $1,413.3 

Mexican,  at  $3.37,  $3,766.90 do 1,659.4 

United  States  currency do 3,863.0 


Total  balance,  expressed  in  United  States  currency. 10,463 
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Account  Gurrent  for  the  month  of  July,  ISOJ.fhi-nl  year  1903. 

[Meiiean  currency,  act  13(1.] 

DEBITS. 

July  39.  Received  A.  W.  1676,  treasurer  P.  A- $23,500.00 

CREDITS. 

Vouchers: 

1.  Asa  F.  FiBk,ccnmiii8sary,  P.  C,  groceries _..         $64.39 

3.  Asa  F.  Fiak,  commissary,  P.  C.,grocerieB 180.35 

3.  Lira  Chiatchon,  groceries 43.20 

4.  J.  W.  Amease,  assistant  surgeon,  Marine-Hospital 

Service,  commissary  quarters,  Joly 188.00 

5.  Eaetfim  BxteoslaD  Australia  and  China  Telegraph 

Company.  Limited,  telegrams  __ 5.88 

Total  disbursements,  Mexican  currency  __ _        481.73 

Balance  on  deposit  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Baulr 33,018.38 

33.500.00 

The  Mexican  currency  embraced  in  this  account  current  was  received  and  dis- 
bursed at  thp  rate  of  $3,35  Mexican, currency  for  $1  United  States  ciu-renoy. 
Eespectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  Pekby, 
Passed  Asfdstant  Surgeon.  B.  H.  &  M.  H.  S., 
Chief  Quarantine  Offleerfor  the  PhUi^ine  Islands. 


Appendix  F. 
bepobt  of  the  chief  auabantine  0f7iceb  fob  auoust,  1s03. 

Office  of  Chief  Quakantink  Ok^kikr 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service, 

Manila,  P.  L,Septe7nber  BS,  1903. 
The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Isteuior  Philippine  Archipblago, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  nsoal  tabulated  form  report  of  the  quaran- 
tine transactions  in  tlie  Philippine  Islands  for  the  month  of  August,  1003. 

During  the  month,  the  wharf  at  Mariveles  quarantine  station  was  damaged  by 
the  transport  Sherman.  The  vessel,  in  docking,  struck  the  north  end  of  the  whai-f 
bow  on,  driving  one  of  the  cluster  of  fenderpiles  15  feet  into  the  main  body  of  the 
wharf.  breaMng  a  number  of  piles,  bracing,  and  considerable  of  the  docking,  and 
pushing  that  portion  of  the  structure  out  of  the  vertical  and  toward  the  reser- 
vation. 

The  amount  of  damage  done  is  estimated  at  $6,800  gold,  and  since  it  was  done 
through  carelessness  or  faulty  handling  of  the  transport,  claim  has  been  made  on 
the  quartermaster  department  for  this  amount,  or  to  repair  the  wharf  so  as  to 
make  it  the  same  as  before  the  accident. 

Quarantine  tran&actions  United  States  quarantine  service  for  the  Philippine 
Islands,  during  the  month  of  Atigust,  JOGS. 

PORT   OF   MANILA. 

Bills  of  health  issued: 

To  United  States  i.ort« 8 

To  foreign  ports i'i 

To  domestic  ports 138 

Total.--- 188 


Number  of  vessels  inspected; 

From  foreign  ports 

From  domestic  ports. . .   . 

Total 
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Ntimber  of  passengers  on  arriving  boats  inspected: 

Cabin 1,024 

Steerage- _ 3,470 

Total _ 4,494 

Nnmber  of  crew  of  arriving  boats  inspectecl 8,318 

Nnmber  of  persons  qnarantined  for  observation  (snspecis  and  contacts)  _  _  1, 500 

Nnmber  of  persons  bathed  and  effects  disinfected 2, 540 

Number  of  persona  vaccinated: 

Crevf 68 


Total- 94 

Number  of  vessels  remaining  in  quarantine  from  July  - 3 

Nnmber  of  vessels  in  qnarantine 34 

Number  of  Infected  vessels  disinfected 34 

Nnmber  of  vessels  disinfected  for  killing  rats - 1 

Number  of  vessels  remaining  in  quarantine  Auigust  31 4 

Number  of  pieces  of  baggage  dismf ected  and  so  labeled - -.  4, 876 

Number  of  pieces  of  baggage  inspected  and  passed 106 

ODTOOINO  QUARANTINE. 

Number  of  vessels  remaining  in  qnarantine  from  Tuh  8 

Number  of  vessels  entering  quarantine  during  the  inunth  91 
Number  of  vessels  sailing  for  infected  ports  vnthont  qoarajitiue  inspected 

and  passed 72 

Number  of  vessels  discharged  from  quarantine  91 

Number  of  vessels  disinfected.  1 

Number  of  vessels  reiuanded  to  Manveles  quarantine  station  9 

Number  of  vessels  remaining  in  quarantine  7pm    August  31  8 

Number  of  crew  quarantined  .  5, 450 

Number  of  cabin  passengers  quar'wtined  3, 345 

Number  of  steerage  passengers  quarantmed  7, 858 

Nnmber  of  crew  inspected  ...  15,793 

Number  of  passengers  inspected  30, 110 
Number  of  cases  of  qnarantinable  diseasee  occnmng  among  persons  m 

detention,  cholera 7 

Nnmber  of  pieces  of  baggage  disinfected  and  so  labelpd  7, 199 

Nnmber  of  pieces  of  baggage  inspected  and  passed  1 ,  353 

BOMMAKY   OF  TKANSAOnONS   AT   MANILA, 

Total  number  of  vessels  remaining  in  quarantine  from  July  10 

Total  number  of  vessels  entering  qoarantme  115 

Total  number  of  vessels  in  quarantine  Hi 

Total  nnmber  of  vessels  inspected  369 

Total  number  of  vessels  dismfect«d  36 

Total  number  of  vessels  remaimng  in  quarantine  August  81  IS 

Total  number  of  bills  of  health  issued  188 

Total  number  of  crew  and  passengers  in  quarantine  18  OSt 

Total  nnmber  of  crew  inspected  34  010 

Total  number  of  passengers  inspected  34  604 

Total  number  of  persons  bathed  and  effects  dismfected  i  'iifi 

Total  number  of  persons  vaccinated  14 

Total  number  of  pieces  of  baggage  dismfected  13  Oo7 

Total  number  of  pieces  of  baggage  inspected  and  passed  1  418 

Bills  of  health  issued: 

To  United  States  ports 0 

To  foreign  ports 5 

To  domestic  ports , 86 

Total i _ _.  91 
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Number  of  vessels  inspected: 

From  foreign  ports 

From  domestic  porta_ 

Total 

Number  of  passengei-s  inspected; 
Cabin _ 


Total 

Number  of  crew  inspected 

OOTClOISa  QUARANTINE. 

Number  of  vessels  remaining  in  quarantine  from  last  month 

Number  of  vessels  eiiterins  quarantine  during  the  month . 

Numlwr  of  vessels  released  from  quarantine  during  the  month 

Nmnl>er  of  vessels  remaining  in  quarantine  at  the  end  of  the  month . . 

Number  of  vessels  disinfected 

Number  of  vessels  cleared  for  infected  ports  without  detention 

Number  of  passengers  remaining  in  quarantine  from  lawt  moath: 


Total 

Number  of  passengers  entering  quarantine  during  tlie  month: 


Total 

Number  of  passengers  released  from  quarantine  during  the  month: 


Total __  458 

Number  of  passengers  remaining  in  quarantine  at  tfce  end  of  the  month; 

Cabin 5 

Total 37 

Number  of  passengers  inspected 8,310 

Number  of  crews  remaining  in  quarantine  from  last  month 277 

Number  of  crews  enteriiM  quarantine  during  the  month  - 1,601 

Number  of  crews  released  from  quarantine  during  the  month .  _  1 ,  771 

Number  of  crews  remaining  in  quarantine  at  the  end  of  the  month  .    107 

Number  of  crews  inspected _ _ 7,9(i3 

Numlter  of  pieces  of  baggage  disinfected _  164 

Number  of  pieces  of  baggage  inspected  and  x)assBd- 239 

Nnn.i)er  of  cases  of  cholera  on  vessels  in  quarantine 5 

Number  of  cases  of  cholera  on  vessels  not  in  quarantine. 6 

SUMMARY  OP  TRAN8ACTIOK8  AT  CEBU. 

Total  number  of  vessels  remaining  in  quarantine  from  July S4 

Total  number  of  vessels  entering  quarantine 115 

Total  number  of  vessels  in  quarantine 189 

Total  number  of  vessels  inspected _._  257 

Total  number  of  vessels  discharged  from  quarantine 115 

Total  number  of  vessels  disinfected 8 

Total  number  of  vessels  remaining  in  quarantine  August  31 _ . .  6 

Total  number  of  bills  of  health  issued  _ , . _._ 91 
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Total  nnmber  of  crew  and  passengers  in  quarantine 3,371 

Total  number  of  crew  inspected 10,641 

Total  mimber  of  passengers  inspected 4,119 

Total  number  of  pieces  of  baggage  diisinfected 1B4 

Total  number  of  pieces  of  baggage  inspected  and  passed 239 

POBT  OF  ILOILO. 

Bills  of  health  issned: 

To  foreign  ports _- 1 

To  domestic  porta.- 6 

Total 18 

Nomber  of  vessels  inspected; 

Prom  foreign  ports  _ - U 

Fom  domestic  ports 83 

Tot*l - 93 

Nnmber  of  passengers  on  arriving  boats  inspected: 

Cabin 330 

Steerage- -- 710 

Total-_- 1,040 

Number  of  crew  of  arriving  boats  in8i>ected 1,863 

Unmber  of  persons  quarantined  for  obseri^tion  (suspects  and  contacts) . .  366 

Number  of  persons  batliedand  effects  disinfected 'IIS 

Number  of  vessels  in  qnarantine ._ 15 

Number  of  infected  vessels  disinfected  _- 5 

Number  of  vessels  remaining  in  qnarantine  August  31,. _ 5 

Number  of  pieces  of  baggage  disinfected  and  bo  labeled 193 

Number  of  pieces  of  baggage  inspected  and  passed 44 

OUTGOIKO  IJDARANTINE. 

Number  of  vessels  entering  qnarantine  dnnng  the  month  48 

Number  of  VMsels  discharged  from  qtnrantine  35 

Number  of  vessels  disinfected  6 
Number  of  vessels  sailing  for  infected  ports  without  quaratitme  msp^cted 


Number  of  vessels  remaining  in  quarantine  Augnit  31 
Number  of  crew  qnaranttned 
■  Number  of  cabin  psissengers  quarantined 
Namber  of  steerage  passengers  quarantmed 
Number  of  crew  inspected  ... 
Nnmber  of  passengers  inspected 

Nnmber  of  persons  bathed  and  body  clothing  disinfected 
Namber  of  cases  of  cholera  occurring  ■unong  persons  m  detention 
Number  of  pieces  of  baggage  disinfected  and  so  labeled 
Number  of  pieces  of  baggage  inspected  and  passed 

SUMMARY  OF  TEANSACTIONS  AT   ILOIIX). 

Total  number  of  vessels  remaining  m  qwaranttne  frim  July 

Total  nnmber  of  vessels  entering  quarantine 

Total  number  of  vessels  m  quarantine 

Total  number  of  vessels  inspected 

Total  nnmber  of  vessels  di  infected 

Total  number  of  vessels  remaining  m  quarantine  August  dl 

Total  number  of  bills  of  health  issned 

Total  nnmber  of  crew  and  passengers  in  qnarantine 

Total  number  of  crew  inspected 

Total  number  of  passengers  mspectel 

Total  number  of  persons  bathed  and  eftects  disinfected 

Total  nnmber  of  pieces  of  baggage  disinfected 

Total  number  of  pieces  of  baggE^:e  injected  and  passed 
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Account  current  for  the  month  of  August,  190S,  supplemental  to  fiscal  year  1902. 

[United  Status  currency.] 
DliHlTS. 

August  1.  Balance  from  July  accoant  current $6,935.85 

August  1.  Eefund.  disliursement  disallowed 11.35 

August  1.  Eubiano  Daluz,  refund  for  subsistence 4.80 

Augusts,  E.  A.  Smith,  refund  for  subsistence- 14.00 

Augusts.  Received  A.  W.  1709,  treasurer,  P.  A 1,430.10 

Total  debits _ $8,306.00 

CKKDITS, 

Vouchers: 

1.  E.  G.  Shields,  insular  purchasing  agent,  tools, 

barges _ $70.77 

2.  San  Nicolas  Iron  Works,  Limited,  tumbnckles...  98.04 
8.  Manuel  Eamshaw&Co.,lfibot  on  Esmeralda 378.14 

4.  Delmar  W.  Smith,  labor  on  Proteccion 343.00 

5.  Mariano  Uy  Chaco,  tools  for  instaUing  plants 23.00 

6.  Mariano  Uy  Chaco,  hardware  and  pipe  fittings-.-  113.00 

7.  Philippines  Cold  Stores,  Limited,  meats,  June  -_,  15.97 

8.  United  States  Marine-Hospita!  Service,  groceries, 

February 893.01 

9.  KnyScheerer  Co.,  formaldehyde  and  packing $1,353.50 

10.  B.  W.  Cadwaller&  Co.,  Uimberfor  bracing 55.80 

6181.  Treasurer  PhOippine  Archipelago,  refund  unex- 
pended balance 80.05 

Total  disbursements 2,663.38 

CiilLince  on  hand,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank 5,733.73 

88,396.00 

Account-au-rrmt  for  the  month  of  August,  1902,  fiscal  year,  1902. 
[Meiiean  currency,  act  430,] 


Aug.    1.  To  balance  from  July  account-current $33,018.28 

Aug,  33.  To  refund,  subsistence  furnished 95.00 

Aug.  33.  To  warrant,  1795,  Treasurer  PhOippine  Archi- 
pelago   14, 100. 00 

Total  debits  - $37,213.57 

CKEDITS. 

Vouchers: 

1.  George  H.  Zantner,  canvas  duck  for  repairs $30.00 

2.  3.  C.  Perry, passed  assistant  surgeon,  commuta- 

tion for  quarters.  July 199. 75 

8.  Pay  roll,  Imnila.  ofBcera  and  attendants,  Jnly. . .  3, 455. 78 

4.  Pay  roll,  Manila, laborers- _-.  50.00 

5.  V.  Resui'eccion,  forage,  July 10.00 

6.  E.  G,  Shields,  insular  purchasing  agent.lumber.  1,367.33 

7.  Enriqne  Eodriquez,  rent   otHce,  July 94.00 

8.  Sociedad  de  los  Telefonce  de  Manila,  services, 

JuW-__ 8.00 

9.  ABaF.Fiek.commiBBary, P.  C, groceries _-  264.49 

10.  Pay  roll.  Mariveles,  officer  and  attendants,  July--  1,973.38 

11.  H,  A.  Stansfield,  assistant  surgeon,  commutation 

for  quarters,  July _ ---  188.00 

13.  Pay  roll,  Cebu,  officer  and  attendants,  July 945,43 

18.  Pay  roll,  Iloilo,  officer  and  attendants,  July 616,43 

14.  Asa  F.  Piak,  commissary,  P,  C  groceries 134,40 

15.  V.  Eesureccioii,  forage,  August .- 5,00 

16.  Philippines  Cold  Stores,  Limited,  freshmeats 371.75 
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>rge  W.  McCoy,  assistant  surgeon,  traveling 

esilenees $131.45 

18.  Yap  Anton,  iron  pans,  Cebn,  July S.OO 

19.  Ramon  Maluenda,  chairs,  Cebn,  Jnly 25.00 

20.  Lizarraga  Hermanos,  tools,  launch.  Oebu,  July,  15. 75 
31.  Li?.arraga  Hermanos,  sundriea,  lannch,  Celm, 

July.'. - --.-  107.15 

23.  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.,  coal  for  lannch,  Cebu,  July..  240.00 
23.  j.  C.  Perry,  passed  assistant  surgeon,  commnta- 

tion  for  quarters,  August 199.75 

84.  Pay  roll, Manila, laborers,  August ■   86.00 

25.  Tan  Mi,  subsistence  stores 18.75 

36.  GJeorge  W.  McCoy,  assistant   surgeon,  commu- 
tation for  quarters,  part  August 18.80 

27.  J.  C.  Perry,  reimbursement   transportation  ex- 
penses  _ __.  39.60 

38.  H.  A.  Stansfleld,  assistant  surgeon,  coounutation 


for  quarters,  August  - . 
Pay  roll,  r  ■ 


39.  Pay  roll,  Cebu,  officer  and  attendants,  Angust ..  1,03T.64 

80.  Payroll,  Manila,  officers  and  attendants,  August  3,833.48 
31.  J.  W.  Amesse.  assistant  surgeon,  commutation 

for  quarters.  August - 188. 00 

38.  Enriqne  Eodriquez,  rent  office,  Manila,  August  94. 00 

83.  LoGioco.  forage,  July  and  Augoat 25.00 

84.  ManuelEamEhaw&Co.,boathook 6.00 

35.  Manuel  Earnshaw  &  Co. .  repairs  to  launcb  Zapote  203. 48 

36.  LnisE.  Yangco.rice.- -..  369.50 

87.  Payroll, Marivelea,ofBcerandalitendants, August  1,952.14 
38.  Sociedad    de   loa  telefonos   de   MajiUa,   service, 

August _ 8.00 

6180.  Treasurer,  Philippine  Archipelago,  refund  of  r> 

fund 95.39 

Total  disbursements __ 16,391.34 

Balance  on  deposit ,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank 20, 833, 33 

$37,313.57 

The  Mexican  currency  embraced  in  this  account^current  for  the  month  of 
August,  1903,  fiscal  year  1908,  was  received  and  disbursed  at  the  rate  of  $3.35 
Mexican  currency  for  $1  United  States  currency. 
Respectfully  aatimitt«d, 

J.  C.  Peeky, 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  P.  H.  &  M.  H.  S., 
Chi^  (Quarantine  Ojjlcerftir  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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eepoet  of  the  attending  physician  and  sttugeon  for 
civil  officers  and  employees  for  the  year  ending 

AUGUST  31,  1903. 


Manila,  September  IB,  190S, 
Hon.  Dran  C.  Wobcester, 

Secrdary  of  the  Interior,  Manila,  P.  I, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  thia  bureau  was  orisrinally  established  on 
August  4j  1901,  with  a  dispensary  and  small  operating  room  for  fuinishlng  medical 
and  surgical  attendance  to  civil  officers  and  employees.  Four  rooms  were  set  aside 
at  the  pala-^e  tor  this  purpose,  and  the  necessary  equipment  and  medicines  were 
ordered.  Within  a  very  short  time  it  was  demonstrated  that  it  waa  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  hospital  as  well  as  a  modern  operating  room  for  civil  officers  and  employees,  not 
only  hecause  the  military  hospitals  were  closed  to  them,  but  because  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  place  tor  the  care  of  the  families  and  women  employees  of  the  civil  service. 
A  law  was  then  passed  for  the  establishment  ot  a  hospital,  and  two  buildings  were 
secured  at  No.  791  Calle  Iris.  The  airoy  was  requested  to  sell  the  materials  tor  the 
furnishing  and  fixtures  ot  a  100-bed  hospital,  and  these  were  delivered  about  Octo- 
ber 1,  1901.  The  main  hospital  building  is  two  stories  high  and  about  140  feet  in 
length.  When  the  buildino  was  taken  over  it  was  in  a  very  unsanitary  and  uuclcanly 
condition.  There  is  a  smaller  building  near  the  entrance  to  the  compound  which 
was  at  first  used  as  quarters  for  the  nurses  employed,  but  i^roving  too  email  and  the 
necessity  arising  tor  quarters  tor  the  ward  attendants,  a  building  was  secured  at  No. 
53  Calle  Concordia  for  the  nurses,  and  the  small  building  in  the  hospital  compound 
was  turned  over  to  the  ward  attendants,  superintendent,  and  house  surgeon. 

The  hospital  was  painted  inside  and  out  and  an  operating  room  was  established  at 
the  end  of  the  L,  where  ample  light  and  ventilation  could  be  obtained.  The  floor 
and  sides  of  this  room  were  tiled  and  thewallaand  ceiling  enameled.  The  room  was 
furnished  with  modem  plumbing,  the  flooring  being  so  arranged  that  it  could  be 
flushed.  The  room  is  looted  with  16  electric  lights,  32-eandlepower  each,  arranged 
3  feet  below  the  ceiling.  Over  the  operating  table  is  a  cluster  of  4  lights  under  a 
reflector,  and  in  addition  to  these  is  a  single  cable  lamp  for  use  in  case  of  necessity. 
The  room  next  to  the  operating  room  is  fitted  as  a  surgical  dressing  room  and  is  con- 
nected by  a  door  with  the  operating  room.  At  the  other  end  of  the  main  huildii^ 
the  toilet  and  bathrooms  are  arranged.  The  men's  department  lias  two  toilets,  a 
urinal,  a  shower  and  tub  bath  in  a  separata  room,  and  three  additional  shower  baths 
in  a  separate  room,  all  with  modem,  open  plumbing.  The  different  entrances  to 
the  building  have  tiled  floors,  the  walls  and  ceiling  being  enanteled  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  cleaned  and  kept  clean.  In  the  extension  at  the  rear  ot  the  main  buildii^ 
there  were  established  a  tull-diet  aiid  and  a  light-diet  kitchen.  Next  to  this  is  the 
main  dining  hall,  having  a  seating  capacity  of  40.  The  main  ward  on  the  upper  floor 
has  26  beds  and  is  sufficiently  laj^e  to  accommodate  40  patients.  A  la^  sala  in  front 
of  this  is  an  excellent  recreation  hall,  and  the  balcony  gives  additional  space  for 
convalescents.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  building,  off  from  the  main  sala,  there  are 
five  rooms  used  as  wards  and  private  rooms  for  women.  These  rooms  open  into  a 
well-lishlsd  hall,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  women's  bath  and  toilet. 
Next  to  the  surgical  dressing  room  are  three  large  rooms  used  as  private  rooms  for  men 
and  capable  of  accommodatmg  4  patients  each.  The  dispensary  and  offices  are  located 
on  the  first  floor  ot  the  L.    On  the  first  fioor  of  the  budding  is  located  an  extensive 
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ward  capable  of  ftccommcfdatin^  100  patientx,  Atthereu-otthii  ward  are  cloeetti  and 
two  toilet  rooius,  one  with  1  toilet  an<I  the  other  with  2.  There  aro  also  a  dotliing 
and  a  storeroom. 

It  was  neceemry  to  have  lightH  iiislalled  bjiU  wat4>r  rung  eitt-iided  over  the  prop- 
erty and  a  tank  erected  over  the  kitctien  to  Jnaure  eufflcJent  wat^r  preasuru  for  tli« 
building. 

The  building  of  the  toilets,  oporatJtiK,  and  eloreroomawasaccompliahedby  Novem- 
ber 16,  but  the  floorinfc  of  the  uperalinu  room  was  cracke<)  and  damaged  several  tiiDeo 
by  slight  eeismiu  dislurliances,  whii;h  iief'cesltated  repairinfE-  In  the  inMtAllatiuu  of 
the  hospital  there  was  much  lo  be  contended  with.  In  the  flrat  thirty  days  Uien- 
were  but  one  nurse,  a  diBptAsing  I'lerk,  and  the  warii  alU'iidanta,  and  the  arniiiKi-- 
ment  of  beds,  siijipliea,  etc..  waa  not  nearly  acrompliKlicd  when  net^etwity  anwc  for 
the  aclmi«-ion  of  ^liciits.  For  aixty-tivc  diiya  the  niariiijtfment  of  the  IniHiiital  wfts 
hancti('u|)|H.'ii  by  tne  lack  of  nuTsea  and  attenilaiitx,  but  eventually  it  Hecured  a  sulll- 
cieiit  nuiuljer. 

ThequeHtion  of  the  proper  disposal  of  eewage  was  a  moHt  important  one,  ua  there  is 
no  Bewer  system  in  Manila.  II  was  neci-siary  to  arrange  for  »  watiT-tijilil  ri'twinHil 
which  cotild  be  pumped  out  dally  and  the  refuse  carted  away.  Appn>|>riaiic>n  was 
made  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  inauUr  architect.  All  the  loilulM,  bulhn,  and 
ainbs  now  empty  into  three  concrete  ccsniiools,  aitualeil  200  yards  in  the  rear  of  the 
huepital,  which  are  regularly  emptied  by  tlie  <'ity  UdorletM  Kxravating  Com)>auy. 
As  It  was  not  nof'i'ible  to  obtain  from  the  niiUtary  autlioriiiea  many  of  the  anh-li'S 
necessary  for  the  complete  equipment  of  a  modem  hospital,  and  as  much  ol  that 
which  was  obtaini'U  had  seen  couiiidoruble  serviia;,  particularly  the  iH'dii,  it  was 
necesaary  to  order  in  the  United  States  the  remainder  of  tlie  furniture  and  ei|ui|>ni.'nt 
needed.  A  rubljer-lired  ambulani-e  was  also  onli-n-d.  When  thiMei|uipiiiiMit,  "  liirli 
ie  esi>ect«d  daily,  arrives,  the  Civil  Iloxpital  will  have  the  most  moilern  u]-eriiling 
room  in  the  Orient. 

I  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  nurses  connected  with  this  institution. 
All  of  them  were  grailuateil  fmm  some  reciwni zed  training  school  and  all  liuvi'  hml  at 
least  two  years'  service  In  military  hoBpiiaie,  in  addition  to  various  civil  honjiitalu  in 
the  United  Stales.  The  dictist  in  cliai^  of  the  kitehen  I  pirticnlarly  I'Eimiiii'nil.  oh 
■  in  the  tropics  a  con!.taiit  care  in  the  proper  prepHraticin  of  dietK  anci  foo"!!!  i*  hIisi.- 
lutely  necessary.  Especially  has  It  been  necessary  during  the  life  of  this  inr-titutiou, 
which  has  seen  one  epidemic  of  hubrmic  plague  and  is  now  pairing  thruUKh  an  epi- 
demic of  cholera.  The  liDsjiital's  splendid  record  of  but  one  death  from  ilysi'ritery 
is  largelj'  due  to  the  care,  selection,  and  preparation  of  the  food,  all  of  which  is  pur- 
chased m  open  market  by  the  dletist. 

In  May,  11102,  it  ix^came  necessary  to  secure  a  separate  building  to  be  usol  bm  an 
isolated  pavilion  for  Ihe  care  of  patients  suspt'clt^l  of  having  smallp'ix,  mi-Hslee, 
bubonic  plague,  or  cholera  until  diagnoses  could  be  determined.  There  Ix'iriij  no 
place  suitable  for  this  in  the  main  building  the  house  on  the  left  of  the  en  trance  to 
the  hospital  grounds  was  rented  and  is  now  used  as  ■  venereal  ward,  with  an  L  Inr 
the  cases  suspected  of  l>eing  affected  with  the  diseases  named.  The  winlDin  of  this 
move  was  rapidly  proven,  and  since  the  opening  of  tliiR  annex  tliere  have  lifcn  3 
caseeof  meaeie«i,  4  of  smallpox,  and  22  cholera  suspects.  The  three  buildingHsiMrured 
are  within  one  inctosure  and  the  hospital  grounds  can  be  readily  anil  eaHily  beaiitilieil. 

The  hospital  is  situated  in  one  of  the  widest  streets  in  the  city,  and' though  the 
grounds  are  low  it  is  one  of  the  coolest  locations  in  Manila,  with  the  |io>«tiblu  cxcej)- 
Uon  of  the  bay  shore.  There  are  small  holes  or  buffalo  wallowH  near  tlie  honpita] 
building  which  form  great  mosquito-breeding  beds,  but  owing  to  the  unuHual  amount 
of  work  that  the  suppression  of  cholera  has  entailed  on  the  board  of  health,  it  has 
thus  far  been  impueaible  to  liave  these  breeding  beds  removed.  While  the  hosjiital 
building  is  not  pleaiiaiit  to  the  eye,  it  has  lent  itself  to  the  purpose  surprisingly  well, 
and  it  has  been  possible  to  mcure  in  the  highest  degree  those  cardinal  hospital  vir- 
tues, immaculate  cleanhoess,  good  nurMing,  and  perfect  diet. 

While  the  institution  was  founded  as  a  hospital  for  civil  government  employees  and 
their  families,  in  formulating  the  rules  of  admission  humanity  demandeil  the  admia- 
rion  of  emergency  canee  and  the  care  of  them  until  they  convalesced  suthcicntly  to 
admit  of  removal.  These  cases  have  added  severely  to  the  work  of  the  institution 
for  the  reason  that  the  name  "civil"  was  misunderstood  for  "citizen,"  and  cases 
were  presented  from  all  parts  of  the  dty  and  provinces  which  were  not  emerjjency 
cases.  The  "beach  comberH"  learned  that  the  accommodations  were  good,  and  con- 
sequently the  superintendent  was  kept  busy  in  preventing  the  hospital  from  becom- 
ing a  "  home  for  tramps"  and  chrome  alcoholics.  While  considerable  expense  was 
incurred  in  inaugnrating  this  institution,  still  the  great  majority  of  the  money  waa 
expended  for  foniituie,  inatnimentB,  and  equipment  which  will  last  yeue  and  can 
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be  removed  to  another  building.  The  average  expenpes  tier  nmntli  for  niiiiiLNK  tlm 
hospital,  iniluiiinu  the  lniarihii({  of  the  imrsfii.  iiHi'iiilRrili",  limim-  siirv'tDii,  im»1  an 
Bvera^  of  six  laUinitory  ulti'iitlmita,  but  not  iiiiliiilini.'  Ihi-  suIhmi'h  of  llii'  iittrriilLri); 
suT^on  and  Ihi'  a.-<Kietaiit  uttcmliii^  niii^'oii,  liu^  In'rii  iilmut  l^-),i<'Jt).(M  ^mM.  'linn  ia 
Dot  greatiT  thnu  the  averagi'  r<i!>t  of  niuuinx  hiiHiiitulD  iti  Uit'  iliffcri'iil  |>arln  of  Ilie 
Unilt-i!  Statcx,  wlii're  fooil  aixl  fiii)ijiliiu<  I'aii  U'  iniri'liiuk'd  at  a  niiii'ti  li'^  (iiKt  than 
here,  anil  whi're  the  adililicm  of  training  "I'hiHilsU-Bscni' tlie  cont  of  iiiin'mg. 

Following  18  tiiven  the  yearly  ex|x<[iF«  for  ninniiiK  several  o(  the  uiout  proiulneut 
hosjiitals  in  the  Uiiiteti  Sfatua: 

Kew  York  IIoMpital,  Smith  Memorial.  100  IhiIk,  fJ5,B78. 

New  York  lloppital,  »l.  Marks,  H7  IkkIh,  $:IO.ItOll. 

Philadelphia  lloi-pital,  German,  100  beds,  t^ll^iNiS. 

Philadelphia  Huopitiil,  Ilowanl,  40  U-dx.  $:;o,  l;(U. 

Philadelphia  Ui>spital,  Jewish,  ti3  betlM,  (77,;)0(l. 

Philadelphia  lloxpital,  Epimu>al,  75  beda,  $:U>,7m 

Rhode  iHland  lloxiiital,  Pnividenre,  100  beda,  $if>,2m. 

Mi^ne  lloxpital,  t)2  lK?dti,  $4»,77l. 

St.  l^uiiH  Hospital,  50  beds,  tl8,fl63. 

San  FraiiiWo  Ih^pital,  French,  80  beds,  f>^,(m. 

Ban  Francixeo  Hospital,  Gennftn,  100  be<iH.  (59,259. 

Serauton,  I'a.,  HoHpllal,  84  beds,  $25,7211. 

Scraiitoii,  Pa.,  Krwiiiilal,  Countrv,  6&  beds,  (It), 443. 

WashinfTton,  D.  C,  Garfield,  128  beds.  *-ll>,Kfi5. 

WilkeabHrre,  I'a.,  City,  100  Iwla,  $2((,4:!(1. 

It  should  be  addeii  that  the  New  York  Lvinir-in  Hospital  of  76  lieds  him  75  attend- 


ants.   It  may  M'eiti  that  the  elvil  hospital'a  averatie  of  80or»0  pa1i« 

less  attention  and  fuwer  altt.'ndanlK,  Imt  oiirniethudol  IrealingayHeiilervak.  _  .    .  .. 

the  itet'eiu^ity  for  a  eontjniiation  uf  prewnt  arrangements,  aa  one  can-  of  dyaenlery  ii! 


n  high  qui ni lie  eneinaf  every  two  hours.  This  means  that  in  the  ailditional  i-allH 
for  bed  [ia:)B  and  the  administration  of  iioiiri:<hTiient  and  ineiiic.ine  then'  is  nii'i'wity 
for  ahiioat  constant  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  niirue.  I  do  not  know  or  l>clii>vc 
thai  tills  eonstaiil  I'lire  obtains  in  all  hospitiilH  where  dysentery  la  treale<l,  but  sini* 
the  Inuiiguralion  of  tlie  civil  hospital  until  now  tliere  has  been  only  one  death  from 
dysentery,  either  acute,  chronie,  or  amcebic.  One  bundr^  and  twelve  dyBentery 
cases  were  treated,  of  which  36  were  amtcbic. 

Thie  record  is  considered  a  splendid  one  in  view  of  the  high  death  rate  in  other 
tro(iinil  honpitals.  1  desire  es|HTiallyto  comitienil  the  work  of  the  chief  nurse,  Miss 
Julia  M.  IteltB,  whose  great  care  in  selectiiiK  Ihe  niirseK  and  in  the  performance  of 
her  manifold  dutiea  pertaining  to  the  defiartinent  over  which  she  haa  charge  was  of 
fncaluulalile  value  in  starling  the  inatitutioii,  and  liax  aitdud  greatly  to  its  reputation. 

Until  the  6th  of  May,  11)02,  it  was  itnpoivihie  to  secure  a  house  surgeon,  and  all 
night  calls,  emergem'y  calls,  etc.,  until  that  <lay  were  answered  by  the  attendii^ 
aur^on  and  the  aasixtant  attending  surgeon. 

Smce  the  establishment  of  the  hospital  1,428  mtienta  have  been  admitted.  Of  these, 
1,138  were  while  and  290  Filipinos,  The  total  numl)er  of  days  spent  in  the  hospital 
by  these  1,428  patients  was  13,053.  As  each  patient  was  seen  twice  each  day  by  the 
attending  physician,  the  number  of  calls  he  has  made  in  the  hospital  reachcfl  the  total 
of  26,10li.  There  have  been  treated  as  "sick  in  quarters"  civilian  oflleem  and 
employees  and  their  families  to  the  numlier  of  2,410.  The  number  of  i-alla  maile  on 
these  patients  by  the  attending  physiHan  and  snivoon  and  the  aH<istjuit  attending 
physician  and  Kurgeon  has  been  about  ^,475.  In  all.  S,n:iH  jiatients  have  t>cen  treated, 
with  13  deaths,  the  mortality  percentage  beint;  0.03;  of  these,  however,  8  were 
emergency  cases  in  dying  condition  when  admittea^-4  medical  cases  being  really  the 
mortality  list,  making  a  real  iiercentatre  of  mortality  of  0.01. 

There  have  heen  filled  in  the  hospital  dis]H'ii!^ry  between  October  1,  1901,  and 
Septemlier  1, 1902,  3,935  prescriptions.  This  prindpallv  represents  outside  prescrip- 
tions only,  as  prescriptions  for  patients  in  the  hospital  are  filled  from  the  "stock 
book."  There  have  IJeen  issued  lor  use  in  the  provinces  to  the  bureau  of  non-Christian 
tribes,  mining,  forestry,  education,  and  agriculture  about  (100  worth  of  drugs. 

I  recommenil  the  erection  of  a  mo<lem  hospital  'if  200  beds,  which  shall  have  at 
least  25  private  rooms,  to  be  according  to  the  most  mn<lern  aseptic  principles.  The 
sooner  this  is  secured  the  better,  for  the  reason  that  the  government  will  save  (12,000, 
Mexican  currency,  a  year  tliat  is  now  being  paid  in  rent.  Should  It  not  be  deemed 
advisable  to  build  within  a  year  or  so,  I  recoininend  that  shower  baths  be  bnilt  at 
the  rear  of  the  lower  ward  in  the  present  hospital,  and  also  recommend  the  addition 
of  toilets  and  baths  on  the  upper  floor  l>ehind  the  balcony;  also  that  the  surgickl 
dreeeiDg  room  be  tiled  as  is  the  operating  room. 
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hospital  at  n%ht,  owing  to  the  lack  of  accommodation,  but  they  could  report  each 
mornii^  and  return  home  each  nigbt  until  arrangements  could  be  perfected. 

I  suggest  that  it  ia  imperative  that  the  best  class  of  women  poBsible  be  secured, 
and  to  this  end  recommend  that  one  of  the  qualifications  for  admission  be  a  recom- 
mendation from  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the  Philippine  CommieBion.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  probationer  be  paid  a  small  salary,  after  the  first  month, 
of  $5  or  $7  cold;  that  she  receive  instructions  as  to  modern  nursing  from  the  chief 
nurse  and  the  nurses  under  her;  a  certain  training  under  the  dietjst,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  instruction  from  the  surgeon  and  house  sui^on;  that  she  be  between 
17  and  25  years  of  age,  and  if  found  proficient  at  the  end  of  two-years  be  granted  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  officers  of  this  bureau. 

I  respeetfnlly  recommend  the  employment  of  an  additional  dispensing  clerk.  Inas- 
much as  a  great  number  of  prescriptions  are  presented  at  night,  it  has  become 
necessary  for  the  dispensing  clerk  to  stay  on  duty  continuously. 

Following  is  a  report  from  the  assistant  attending  physician  and  surgeon; 

H.  EuQBNB  Stafbobd,  M.  D., 

Attetiding  Phi/eieum  and  &urgeon  Oitd  Ho^'pOid, 
Sir  In  compliance  with  your  request  for  a  leport  on  my  work  I  have  the  honor 
to  state  that  since  the  establishment  of  this  department  by  .ict  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  on  August  7  1101  I  have  visit«d  on  an  a\erage  10  patients  i«rda> 
acattered  through  the  diiitricts  of  Trozo  Binnndc  banta  Cruz  Quiapo,  Sampaloi 
8an  Migud  Ermita,  Malate  Paco  Santa  Ana  banta  Mesa,  and  old  Manila.  The 
various  diseases  for  which  I  attended  comprise  the  follow  ii^ 
Dysentery  anuebic 


STsente: 

Dmirhee 


rrhea  acute 

JndlgetiSon  acute  and  chroulo 
Liver  torpidity 
morchea  chronic 
Pleurisy 


ItbeuD 

flemotrlioidB  protrudiEg 

Fhthlsia 

Mumps 

Heusles 

ConjunttivlH'J  acute 

Neuralgia 


Oononbea  male  and  female 


Syphliis,  tertiary  stage 
Wounds,  Bccldenlal 
Wounds  poisoned 
Burns  and  scalds 


Prolapsus  of  womb 
Ulcerations  of  womb 
Flores  Blanco 


These  diseases  have  not  been  confioed  to  any  particular  district  or  class  of  people. 
The  new  arrivals  have  been  more  prone  to  dengue  and  skin  eruptions  than  the  old 
residents.  Many  of  the  cases  of  diarrhea  were  among  the  employees  of  the  depart- 
ment of  instruction  who  arrived  during  the  wet  season,  and  many  of  the  cases  of 
dysentery  in  the  other  departments  were  the  result  of  bad  cooking,  etc. 
Bespectfully, 

ChABLBS  FlTZPATRlCK,  M.  D., 
Asmtaitt  Attending  PhygUAan  and  Surgetm,  (Xvil  OffieerB  and  Bimployeeg. 
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1,1902'' 

SlagDosii. 

Number 

t?ei™d 

to  S«>- 

2 

i 

1 
1 

I 

Kstulft 

Fractures: 

^""^lfV..ia 

loffi^l: 

Ampuffition:^^  atshoulfler 

Wounds,  gunshot: 

Electric,  arm,  right;    haM.  left; 

Cellnlitia: 

Woimd: 

10 

Stab,  wlVh  inoteWl  wound  b^ow 

Head,  left  dde,  with  hemotrhflge 

month  through  oheet,  ear,  and 

Left  lee.  with  slight  fleah  wound  . . 
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■OagnosbL 

Number 

— 

patients 
treated  to 

im: 

J    . 

^S 

2 

64 
22 

sa 
a 

80 
16 

89 
ICO 

1 

J 

"^S;:.;— :::::::::::: 

OUtlsmeri'  . 

BoHi      ra 

Bjaentery; 

The  foliowiiiR  conatitutea  a  list  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Philippine  CSvil 
Hospital,  Manila,  P.  I.: 

H.  Eugene  Stafford,  attending  physician  and  aui^eon;  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  assistant 
attending  physician  and  surgeon;  Robert  W,  Fort,  house  physician;  Samuel  D. 
Bradlee,  buperintendent,  Charles  W  Beyer,  dispensing  elerk;  Jnlia  M,  Betfe,  chief 
nurse,  Ingeoo!^  Stokke,  dietist 

In  addition,  there  are  the  following  employees: 


DedgnaHon 

Number. 

N. 

mber. 

Ward  attend  an  ti 
Amljulaneedrner 
Native  clerk 
Cooks 

'! 

sr 

& 

Very  respectfully, 

H     EUQEN 

Attending  Physician  and  Surgeon  for  OiiU  Officer 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN  AND  SUEGEON  IN 
CHAEGE  OF  THE  CIVIL  SA^iTARITTM  AT  BAGUIO,  BENGHET, 
FOR  THE  YEAE  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1902. 


Civil  Santtabidm, 
"-  Baguio,  Benguet,  September  J,  190S. 

Hon.  Dean  C.  'Wobcbst^bb,  ' 

Secrelary  of  the       ..  i-ior. 

Sis:  Iq  compliance  with  vou,  '',t^l^rara  of  recent  date,  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit herewith  &  brief  repor.^of  iii«  progress  of  the  sanitariiun  from  the  time  of  its 
establishment  to  September  !,  1902. 

Very  reapectnilly,  J.  B.  Thomas, 

Attending  Pfiysieiim  and  Surgeon. 

The  United  States  PhiUppine  Commission  early  recognized  the  necessity  for  some 
mountain  retreat  or  sfation  in  the  islands  themselves  where  the  civil  employees  of 
the  government  might  retire  to  recuperate  from  the  debilitating  effects  of  contin- 
uous service  in  the  topical  heat  of  the  lowlands,  thus  telling  advantf^  of  high  alti- 
tude and  making  It  in  a  way  compensate  for  latitude.  One  of  lis  first  acts  was  to 
det^l  Ccimmissioners  Worcester  and  Wright  to  visit  the  mountains  of  Benj^et,  con- 
cerning the  climate  of  which  province  some  noteworthy  reports  had  been  issued  by 
the  Spanish  Government,  and  as  a  result  of  this  visit  Baguio,  a  small  Igorrote  village 
in  the  pine  belt  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  China  Sea,  was  chosen  as  the  location  of 
tiie  future  "  hill  station." 

As  B  nucleus  of  the  institution  the  improvements  on  a  small  piece  of  fond  occupied 
by  Mr.  Otto  Scberer  were  boiy^ht  by  the  insular  government,  and  these  included  a 
substantial  native  house,  with  pine  floors  and  siding  and  grass  roof.  This  building' 
contained  a  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  three  liedrooms,  with  capacity  for  about  eight 
beds;  it  was  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  a  broad  porch,  and  the  ground  floor  was 
entirely  open.  This  was  the  original  sanitarium,  and  it  was  inaugurated  as  a  branch 
ot  the  Manila  Civil  Hospital  on  Februarys,  1903,  when  Dr.  H.  E.  Stafford  and  party 
arrived  at  Baguio  with  the  flrst  sappiies.  The  personnel  consisted  of  an  acting  super- 
intendent, one  nurse,  and  one  attendant. 

Within  a  few  weeks  siding  was  added  to  the  lower  part  of  thehouseand  the  ground 
floor  curtained  off  as  a  dispensary  and  sleeping  place  tor  employees  and  builders. 
In  May  Governor  Pack  completed  a  small  provincial  hospital,  with  a  capacity  of  ten 
or  twelve  beds,  and  by  agreement  with  the  secretary  of  the  interior  the  male 
employees  of  the  sanitarium  now  occupy  a  portion  of  that  building,  and  the  sani- 
tarmm  reciprocates  by  furnishing  subsistence  and  free  medical  attendance  to  the 
wards  of  the  province. 

About  the  middle  ot  April  a  force  ot  Chinese  carpenters,  under  tiie  direction  ot  the 
bureau  of  architectare,  began  to  cut  and  prepare  timber  for  an  enlat^ed  sanitarium 
and  system  of  six  cottages,  the  latter  desisned  for  occupancy  by  families.  This  work 
ot  lumbering  and  building  has  progressed  in  the  face  of  many  difBculties,  including 
strikes,  cholera,  bad  transportation,  extraordinary  rains  and  scarcity  ot  labor,  and 
at  the  present  date  one-third  of  the  new  sanitarium  is  about  ready  to  turn  over  tc 
the  furnishers.  The  old  building  forms  the  center  ot  the  new  system,  and  will  be 
divided  into  a  dining  room  and  sitting  room,  with  a  commodious  fireplace,  the  lattet 
being  a  grateful  and  almost  indispensable  feature  of  the  place  durii^  the  winter 
months  and  during  the  evenii^  throughout  almost  the  entire  year.  The  north 
extension  is  almost  twice  as  long  as  the  or^nal  buildii^,  and  contains  a  large 
kitchen,  rooms  for  stores,  and  tour  large  bedrooms  on  the  main  floor  fronted  by  a 
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broad  veranda  about  50  feet  long.  The  lower  floor  includes  tour  more  bedrootne, 
etorerooms,  a  dispeneary,  emergency  ward,  and  rooms  for  employees.  For  buildiiin 
material  the  white  pine  of  Benguet  has  been  used  exclusively,  the  roofs  being  cov- 
ered with  rubberoid.  The  work  is  handsome  and  aubetantial,  every  board  having 
been  cut  sawed,  dressed,  planed,  tongaed  and  grooved,  and  put  in  place  bv  hand. 
By  October  1  it  ia  hoped  to  begin  work  on  the  south  extension  of  the  sanitarium, 
which  will  consist  of  two  wards,  an  u^per  and  a  lower,  fronted  by  a  veranda  and 
capable  of  accommodating  36  patients  in  all.  This  extension  should  be  completed 
by  November  1,  making  the  total  capacity  of  the  sanitarium  about  60  beds. 

Pending  the  establishment  of  the  completed  sanitarium,  the  Commission  passed  act 
429  at  the  banning  of  the  present  flaeal  year,  making  temporary  provision  tor  the 
conduct  of  the  sanitarium  by  appointing  an  attending  physician  and  surgeon  with 
the  added  functions  of  disbursing  officer  and  superintendent  of  buildings,  the  sur- 
geon to  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  make  weekly 
reports  to  him.  The  force  was  reduced  to  1  nurse,  1  attendant,  1  cook,  and  2  native 
servants,  thus  providing  for  the  care  of  a  limited  number  of  patients  and  of  the 
ernployeea  of  other  bureaus  working  at  the  sanitarium. 

From  the  opening  of  the  sanitarium  to  the  present  date  43  patients  have  been 
received,  a  portion  of  whom  m^ht  appropriately  be  called  guests,  as  Uiey  were  in 
good  health  and  were  members  of  the  families  of  the  real  patiente.  No  medical 
records  were  kept  up  to  July  1,  but  it  is  sate  to  assert  that  four-fifths  of  the  patients 
sought  relief  from  general  debility  induced  by  a  tropical  climate,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 


V  being  kept,  and  their  preparation  and  study  will  be  a  matter  of  particular 
Dn  in  the  future,  but  the  data  accumulated  up  to  the  present  time  are  too  mea- 
ger to  permit  of  any  generalizations  or  deductions  as  to  the  classes  of  diseases  tfiat 
derive  special  benefit  from  the  local  climatic  conditions. 

Bills  accruing  to  the  sanitarium  for  attendance  and  subsistence  of  patients  have 
aggregated  $1,521.33  United  States  currency. 
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Appendix  1. 

REPORT    OF   THE   COMMITTEE    APPOINTED    TO    SELECT   A  SITE 
FOR  A  LEPER  COLONY. 


Manila,  P.  I.,  January  1, 190S. 
The  Ubitbd  States  Philippine  Commission. 

Gkntlemin:  On  DenemberlOa  committee  consiating  of  tliecommi§sionerof  public 
health,  the  sanitary  engineer  of  the  board  of  health  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  sailed  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Geneetd  Alava  to  investigate  the 
fitness  of  ttie  island  of  Cagayan  de  Jolo  for  a  leper  colony.  This  island  hM  been 
previoasly  visited  by  a  board  of  officers  appoint^  by  General  MacArthur,  and  thia 
board  had  reported  .iinanimonaly  in  favor  of  its  selection  for  this  purpose,  stating 
that  the  population  numbered  about  200  or  300  poverty-stricken  natives,  who  could 
probably  oe  removed  without  serious  difficulty,  and  that  thers  was  little  property  on 
the  island,  so  that  any  property  rights  possessed  by  its  present  inhabitants  could  he 
acquired  by  the  Government  at  very  small  expense, 

A  short  stop  was  made  at  Calapan,  in  Mindoro,  to  investigate  political  conditions 
there,  and  another  short  stop  at  the  island  of  Cuyo,  where  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  a  competent  interpreterj  in  order  that  the  committee  might  be 
sure  of  being  able  to  communicate  with  the  mhabitanfs  of  Cagayan  de  Jolo. 

Cagayan  de  Jolo  was  reached  on  the  morning  of  December  14,  shortly  before  noon. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  anchor  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  island,  near 
where  the  interpreter  and  United  States  representative  was  understood  to  live.  It 
proved  impossible  to  find  an  anchorage,  however,  and  the  steamer  was  obliged  to 
stand  on  and  oE£  while  we  landed  and  attempted  to  get  in  communication  witU  the 
interpreter.  The  men  whom  we  met  on  shore  were  all  armed,  and,  while  apparently 
not  unMendly,  either  could  not  or  would  not  understamd  either  Spanish  or  Tagalog. 
After  great  difficulty  we  gathered  information  to  the  effect  that  Capitan  Mariano,  the 
man  whom  we  were  seeking,  lived  to  the  westward  behind  a  projecting  point,  which 
was  shown  to  us.  Returning  to  the  steamer,  we  followed  the  coast  line  to  this  point 
and  made  a  second  landing.  Here  we  found  the  people  more  inclined  to  be  com- 
municative, and  Mariano's  house,  distant  some  S  miles,  was  pointed  out  to  us.  We 
i^inTeturnedtothesteamer,butas  thick  weather,  with  heavy  squalls,  came  on,  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  get  in  touch  with  the  interpreter  and  run  to  the 
south  coast  of  the  island  for  protection. 

During  the  night  the  wind  changed  and  blew  strongly  from  the  southwest,  and 
the  vessel  was  obliged  to  get  under  way  and  run  for  the  open  sea.  The  following 
morning  we  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Mariano's  house,  but  the  sea  was  so  rough  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  lower  a  boat.  We  finally  found  a  somewhat  protected 
anchorage  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  landed  three  parties.  One, 
under  the  sanitary  engineer,  set  out  for  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  on  the  island,  in 
order  to  take  bearings  of  all  important  points,  and  to  verify  the  existence  of  certain 
bodies  of  water  shown  on  the  chart;  another,  under  the  commissioner  of  public 
health,  started  directly  toward  the  center  of  the  island;  and  a  third,  under  the 
eecretarv  of  the  interior,  followed  a  trail  which  showed  conspicuously,  crossing  a 
rai^  of  hills  to  the  eastward.     The  entire  day  was  spent  in  exploring  the  island.    It 

S roving  impracticable  for  any  of  the  parties  to  reach  Mariano's  house,  a  runner  was 
ispatched  with  a  request  for  him  to  come  overland  and  board  onr  vesse!. 
Theday'swork  conclusively  showed  that  several  small  streams  and  one  river  indi- 
cated on  the  chart  had  no  existence  in  fact,  and  that  a  lake  which  appeared  on  the 
chart  near  the  center  of  the  island  did  not  exist,  there  being  only  a  bog  hole  at  the 
center  of  a  somewhat  extensive  valley,  into  which  surface  water  drained  from  all 
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directionB,  but  from  which  there  was  no  outlet  Thia  bog,  we  were  informed,  dries 
up  completely  during  the  dry  season. 

The  day's  work  also  showed  that  the  nurober  of  the  people  on  the  island  had  been 
greatly  nnderesti mated  by  the  board  which  had  previously  reported  upon  it. 

At  8  o'clock  that  evening  the  interpreter,  Mariano  de  Leon  y  Legaapi,  came  on 
boardonr  vessel,  and  we  haa  a  long  interview  with  him.  This  gentleman  has  resided 
in  Caeayan  de  Jolo,  first  as  a  representative  of  the  Spanish  Government  and  sulise- 
qaently  as  the  United  States  representative,  tor  eleven  years,  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  island.  He  informed  ua  that  the  Moro  population  numbered  not 
less  than  3,000  souls;  that  there  were  two  important  datos,  namely,  Dato  DakuU 
and  Haji  Dato  Hamil  Tamya.  There  are  also  four  other  datoe,  sons  or  nephews  of 
the  two  above  mentioned,  who  have  no  following  as  yet,  and  exercise  little  or  no 
political  influence. 

It  was  ascertained  that  there  were  upon  the  island  some  40,000  cocoanut  trees  in 
hearing,  and  that  ostensive  areas  were  also  planted  in  bananas.  A  small  amount  of 
land  was  planted  with  rice,  and  there  were  some  500  head  of  cattle,  the  number 
being  strictly  limited  by  the  iaek  of  any  adequate  water  supply. 

The  Moros  obtain  their  drinking  water  from  shallow  wells  6  to  10  feet  in  depth, 
which  at  the  time  of  our  visit  contained  from  1  to  2  feet  of  water,  showing  a  pearly 
color  and  evidently  containing  mineral  substance  in  some  quantity.  We  were 
informed  that  during  the  dry  season  nearly  all  of  these  surface  wells  failed,  so  that 
it  was  nec^sarj'  for  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  go  from  5  to  10  miles  for  driTititig 
wafer,  and  that  durii^  the  height  of  the  wet  season  the  water  in  these  wells  became 
very  foul  from  surface  drains^e. 

lietailed  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  water  supply  of  the  island,  and  the  fact 
was  developed  that  there  is  at  one  point  a  pool  some  24  yards  in  diameter  known  as 
Bojekukdk,  which  is  very  deep  and  discharges  by  a  subterranean  passage  believetl 
by  the  natives  to  connect  with  a  small  circular  lake  filled  with  fresh  water,  situated 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  south  coast  of  the  island  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  solid  wall  of  rock.'  The  surface  of  the  water  in  this  lake  is  approximately  on  a 
level  with  the  sea,  and  the  small  pool  above  referred  to  is  situated  near  the  bottom 
of  an  extensive  valley,  so  that  even  should  the  water  from  either  of  these  sources 
prove  suitable  for  drinking  purposes  and  adequate  in  amount,  an  extensive  pumping 
plant  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  distribute  it  among  the  population  of  8,000  to 
10,000  souls,  which  is  probably  the  low  limit  to  be  anticipated  as  the  ultimate  popu- 
lation of  our  leper  colony. 

Finally,  it  was  definitely  ascertained  that  Cagayan  de  Jolo  had  no  port  and  that 
there  was  no  good  anchorage.  The  island  is  so  small  that  heavy  seas  run  around  it 
and  either  break  directly  or  back  in  upon  every  part  of  the  coast  line,  which  is 
throughout  its  entire  extent  fringed  by  a  reef  in  some  places  wide  and  in  others  nar- 
row, but  everywhere  coming  so  near  the  surface  as  to  cause  a  dangerous  surf  during 
heavy  weather. 

It  IS  believed  that  the  climate  of  the  island  of  Cc^yan  de  Jolo  is  healthful  and 
that  its  soil  is  fertile.  But  in  view  of  the  absence  of  an^  safe  port  or  good  anchor- 
age, the  lack  of  any  adequate  supply  of  fresh  water  which  can  be  utilized  without 
the  incurring  of  a  heavy  expenditure,  and  the  great  difficulty  and  expense  involved 
in  acquiring  the  property  rights  of  a  population  of  3,000  Moros  and  in  removing  them 
from  the  island,  the  committee  decided  unanimously  and  without  hesitation  that 
Cagayan  de  Jolo  was  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  contemplated  leper  colony. 

On  the  following  morning  we  accordingly  Siwled  for  Culion.  A  very  severe  storm 
was  encountered  and,  after  battlinB  with  it  for  a  ('ay  and  a  half,  we  put  into  Puerto 
Princesa,  Palawan,  and  remained  there  for  twenty-lour  hours  in  order  te  allow  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Alava  to  secure  much  needed  rest.  We  then  continued  our 
voyage  to  Culion,  arriving  there  on  the  evening  of  December  17.  We  landed  imme- 
diately, and  the  evening  was  spent  in  a  conference  with  the  lieutenant  in  command 
of  the  small  garrison  at  present  situated  at  the  town  of  Culion,  a  small  place  of  about 
67  buildings,  all  but  7  of  them  being  huts  of  bamboo  and  nipa  palm.  The  estimated 
population  of  the  town  is  250  souls,  of  whom,  all  but  three  families  are  poor  day 
laborers. 

The  island  of  Culion  had  been  visited  by  the  army  board  above  referred  to,  but 
they  had  confined  their  investigations  to  a  tramp  over  the  hills  from  the  town  of 
Culion  to  the  barrio  known  as  Baldat,  and  had  reported  that  the  island  was  suited 
to  the  needs  of  a  small  colony,  believing  that  the  lack  of  suitable  and  extensive  agri- 
cultural lands  would  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a 

This  board  had  failed  to  reach  the  extensive  and  fertile  valley  known  as  the 
Gtfflonal  Grande  (the  great  grass  field),  which  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  island 
and  sends  side  valleys  down  to  the  northeastern  and  southwestern  coaata. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  havit^  viaited  this  ■valley  in  the  years  1891  and  1892, 
had  personal  knowledge  of  ita  existence  and  extent,  and  an  overland  march  was 
arranged  £or  the  following  day  in  order  that  it  might  be  fully  investigated. 

The  early  morning  hours  of  this  day  were  spent  in  esamining  into  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  town  of  CSlion.  There  is  a  fine  spring  which  flows  19,400  gallons  per  day 
at  the  height  of  the  dry  season.  This  w"*"-  ■■'  ""'''  *"  ^^  "'  -^■^hq-*  nMoiit.r  u  » 
distant  from  the  town  about  a  quarter  ol 
beach. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  3-mile  tramp  over  the  hills  we  went  to  Baldat  by  boat.  From 
that  pointawalltof  three  hours  and  a  half  brought  us  to  abeautiful  side  valley  which 
extends  to  tlie  westward,  connecting  with  the  Cogonal  Grande,  and  to  the  eastward 
nearly  to  the  coast.  Ten  years  ago  Qiere  were  a  number  of  houses  in  this  valley,  but 
at  the  present  time  there  remains  bnt  one.  The  trail  which  we  followed  crosses  ft 
range  of  hills  and  at  its  h^hest  point  reaches  an  elevation  of  850  feet.  The  descent 
from  this  point  to  the  side  valley  above  referred  to  is  somewhat  abrupt,  and,  while 
it  would  be  practicable  to  huild  a  carriage  road  along  this  route,_  it  would  be  a  some- 
what expensive  ondertaking.  The  distance  from  Baldat  to  the  side  valley  is  approxi- 
mately 6  miles.  On  the  march  from  Baldat  we  crossed  five  fine  streams  oi  pure 
water,  the  fourth  following  along  the  side  valley  itself,  and  the  fifth  coming  down 
the  high  hills  immediately  back  of  the  single  house  above  referred  to. 

After  a  short  rest  we  pushed  on  to  the  Cogonal  Grande,  distant  a  mile  and  a  half. 
The  route  which  we  followed  could  be  made  practicable  for  an  army  wagon  by  simply 
burning  off  the  drygra^and  bridging  two  narrow  dry  gullies.  The  land  is  practically 
level  all  the  way. 

The  Cogonal  Grande  itself  is  a  fiat  valley,  which  was  probably  at  one  time  the  bed 
of  a  fresh-water  lake.  It  slopes  very  gently  from  all  sides  toward  the  center,  where 
there  is  a  considerable  area  of  low,  swampy  ground,  suitable  for  rice  culture.  In  this 
low  ground  a  stream  originates  which  joins  the  laige  stream  flowing  along  the  side 
valley  above  referred  to. 

The  committee  were  agreed  that  the  side  valley  and  the  Cogonal  Grande  afforded 
an  ideal  site  for  the  proposed  colony,  and  furnished  abundant  and  suitable  lands  tor 
agriculture  and  stock  raising.  A  tramp  of  twenty  minutes  to  the  southward  along 
tnesecondaidevalley— partly  open  ajid  partly  overgrown  with  low  bamboo — brought 
us  to  another  fine  stream  of  pure  water,  and  the  sanitary  en^neer  followed  up  ita 
bed  for  a  sufficient  distance  to  ascertain  that  it  could  be  piped  over  the  low  divide 
into  the  Cogonal  Grande.  We  were  informed  by  the  natives  whom  we  took  with  us 
that  this  stream  fiowed  continuously  throughout  the  year,  although  with  a  some- 
what reduced  volume  at  the  height  of  the  dry  season. 

We  were  also  informed  that  there  was  an  extensive  and  sate  harbor  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  island  but  a  short  distance  from  the  point  where  we  then  were, 
which  could  be  reached  without  crossing  any  bills.  This  harbor  was  said  to  be  land- 
locked, and  to  afford  a  safe  ref^e  during  typhoons,  aithoi^h  this  information  was  in 
direct  contradiction  of  the  China  Sea  sailing  directions,  which  state  that  this  coast 
of  Oulion  is  fringed  at  a  distance  of  5  to  7  miles  by  dangerous  reefs.  We  decided  to 
investigate  the  practicability  of  reaching  this  alleged  ^rbor,  and,  should  the  facts 
prove  to  be  as  stated,  to  request  the  captain  of  the  General  Alava  to  attempt  to  enter 
it  from  the  sea.  We  accordingly  made  an  early  start  on  the  following  day.  We 
reached  tide  water  about  12.30,  after  a  tramp  of  some  5  or  6  miles,  during  which  we 
had  descended  about  150  feet  with  practically  no  lost  distance,  the  ground  along  the 
entire  route,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  mile,  being  so  level  that  an 
army  wagtm  could  be  driven  for  the  entire  distance  after  the  low  bamboo  had  been 
cleared  and  the  low  grass  burned.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  mile  the  trail  runs  along 
a  side  hill,  and  for  a  short  distance  through  a  nipa  swamp. 

We  were  assured  that  ships'  boats  could  come  up  to  the  point  which  we  had 
reached.  It  being  evident  that  a  road  from  this  point  to  the  Clogonal  Grande  would 
be  shorter,  and  could  be  constructed  at  far  less  expense  thaii  could  one  from  the 
town  of  Culion,  we  decided  to  request  Captain  Halsey,  of  the  General  Alava,  to  fully 
investigate  the  practicabiUty  of  entering  tlie  alleged  port  We  accordingly  marched 
that  afternoon  entirely  across  the  island,  the  secretary  oi  the  interior  remaining  at 
Baldat  to  gather  further  information  as  to  the  population  and  resources  of  the  istod, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  party  going  on  board  the  steamer,  which  sailed  the  follow- 
ing morning  for  the  southwest  coast.  The  investigations  carried  on  by  Captain 
Halsey  and  the  other  officers  of  the  General  Alava  resulted  most  satisfactorily.  They 
discovered  a  completely  landlocked  inlet,  which  they  entered  for  the  distance  of  4 
miles,  finding  nowhere  less  than  17  fathoms  of  water.  It  was  ascertained  that  they 
might  have  entered  a  mile  and  a  half  farther.  Captain  Halsey  characterized  the 
harbor  as  "grand,"  and  Executive  Officer  Chase  stated  it  was  without  exception  the 
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finest  harbor  he  had  seen  in  the  Phihppine  Islands.  Captain  Halsey  added  that  he 
would  without  hesitation  take  into  it  the  largest  battle  ship  afloat  It  was  found 
that  two  fresh  water  streams  flowed  into  it,  and  a  boat  party  was  seat  out  to  explore 
each.  One  of  theae  parties  reached  without  difficulty  the  poiat  on  the  bank  to 
which  we  had  come  on  the  previous  day.  The  other,  under  the  commissioner  of 
public  health,  found  a  still  more  favorable  place  for  landing  by  following  up  a  stream 
which  had  nowhere  less  than  6  feet  of  water  until  they  reached  an  open  grass- 
grown  valley  with  high  ground,  affording  abundant  room  for  landing,  town  site,  etc. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  valley  connects  directly  with  the  one  aiong  which 
we  had  come  on  the  previous  day,  althoi^h  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  verify 
this  fact. 

On  the  following  day  the  vessel  returned  to  Oulion,  and  the  nest  morning  a 
meeting  of  the  property  owners  of  the  island  was  called  in  the  tribunal  of  the  town. 
They  were  interrogated  as  to  the  extent  of  the  population,  the  number  of  buildings, 
and  area  of  cultivated  land  outside  of  the  town,  and  the  number  of  cattle  on  the 
island,  were  informed  as  to  the  object  of  our  trip,  and  were  further  informed  that 
should  it  be  necessary  to  take  their  property  adequate  compensation  would  be  given 

It  appears  that  the  population  of  Oulion  numbers  800  to  1,000  souls,  of  whom  morp 
than  one-half  are  Tagbanuaa,  a  harmless  wild  people  who  have  no  fixed  abode  and 
no  property.  The  remainder  of  the  population,  with  the  exception  of  the  property 
owners  hereinafter  listed,  is  composed  of  poor  laborers,  who  were  formerly  contented 
with  a  daily  wage  of  five  cenia  Mexican,  and  are  now  satisfied  with  a  peseta. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  property  owners  of  importance,  with  a  statement  of 
the  property  which  they  claim  to  own.  In  no  case  does  there  exist  any  written  title 
to  land  chumed,  and  in  each  iostaoce  the  land  is  claimed  only  by  nght  of  actual 
possession: 

Jtwn  Polancea. — Nationality,  Chinese.  Claims  200  hectares  of  land,  of  which  onl>- 
about  50  hectares  are  at  present  under  cnltivation.  Has  worked  this  land  for  1.5 
years.  Has  10  hectares  in  sugar  cane  and  10  in  rice.  Also  200  cofoanut  trees,  100 
cacao  bushes,  and  about  20  orange  trees.  One  house  of  light  material,  and  is  con- 
structing a  house  of  solid  material.    One  cane  mill  said  to  be  worth  20  pesos. 

Doroteo  .Bodriguez.— Claims  15  to  20  hectares  of  land,  about  12  of  which  are  under 
cultivation  in  rice.  Has  about  50  oocoanut  trees,  100  cacao  bushee  and  50  head  of 
cattle.  Also  two  houses  of  light  material,  estimated  by  him  to  be  t(^ther  worth 
100  pesos. 

E«taph(ima  Rodnquet. — Claims  56  hectares  of  land.  Has  about  .WO  cocoanut  trees, 
30  cacoa  bushes,  oranges,  mangoes,  bonga,  and  Danca,  40  trees  of  the  latter.  Has 
house  property  which  he  estimates  to  be  worth  90  pesos,  and  about  490  head  of 
cattle,  mcluding  90  carabaos. 

EvanMa  ManloH. — Claims  a  very  small  tract  of  land  on  Cnlion;  more  on  a  small 
island  near  by.  The  latter  planted  with  cocoanut  trees,  of  which  he  has  540.  Also, 
some  500  small  cacao  bushes  and  a  few  other  fruit  trees.  Has  one  small  house  for 
the  caretaker  on  her  premises. 

Ignada  i^uieiy). --Claims  7  hectares  of  land,  20  cocoanut  trees,  and  4  carabaiis, 

CotUino  Ahreng. — Claims  3  hectares  of  land.  Has  70  cocoanut  trees,  and  6  carahaos. 
Also,  two  houses  estimated  to  be  worth  25  pesos  ea<ih. 

The  persons  here  listed  were  stated  to  he  the  large  property  holders  of  the  island. 
It  was  stateil  that  some  20  people  claimed  to  own  land,  but  all  of  the  others  claimed 
only  insignificant  amounts.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  outade  of  the  little 
thickly  peopled  area  covered  by  the  town  of  Oulion,  there  are  claimed  Irtit  approxi- 
mately 280  Hectares  of  land,  and  this  amount  is  claimed  only  by  virtue  of^  actual 
possession.  On  this  land  there  are  about  8  small  houses.  The  other  property 
claimed  to  be  owned  consists  of  640  cocoanut  trees,  730  cacao  bushes,  a  few  oranges, 
nanca  and  oUier  fruit  trees,  and  549  head  of  cattle. 

The  town  of  Oulion  is  built  on  a  rocky  promontory  which  jute  info  the  sea.  The 
buildings,  of  which  there  are  some  67,  are  placed  close  t(«ether.  All  but  seven  of 
these  are  huts  of  bamboo  and  nipa,  estimated  to  be  worth  approximately  20  pesos 
each.  The  remaning  houses  are  of  strong  materials,  and  the  following  Is  a  list  of 
the  owners,  with  values  Bfl  estimated  by  Ijeutenant  Young,  in  command  of  the 
garrison  at  that  place: 

Evanista  Manlabi,  1  house - - f600 

Juan  Planca,  I  house 1,500 

SeHora  Sandoval,  2  houses  (1  of  nipa)  450 

Antonio  Sandoval,  1  house - 1,200 

Doroteo  Eodriquez,  1  house 350 
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There  remain  to  complete  the  list  an  old  convent  of  tittle  value,  at  prcaeat  used  as 
s  barrack,  and  a  atronf;  stone  fort  within  which  is  situated  the  church. 

It  is  confldently  believed  that  nowhere  else  in  the  archipelago  can  there  be  found 
an  island  so  healthful,  extenaive,  and  fertile,  which  has  eo  small  a  population.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  would  be  any  neceaeity  for  disturbing  the  little  town  of 
Ouiion,  as  it  wQl  be  some  miles  distant  from  the  proposed  site  for  a  leper  colony,  and 
likelihood  of  intercommunication  between  its  people  and  the  lepers  would  be  small. 

It  is  recommended; 

(a)  That  all  the  land  in  the  island  of  Culion  proper,  which  does  not  lie  within  a 
radius  of  3  miles  of  the  church  in  the  town  of  Culion,  be  set  apart  for  a  leper  colony, 
and  that  persons  who  have  a  posaeasory  title  to  cultivated  land  within  the  area  so 
set  apart  be  given  a  just  compensation  for  the  resulting  loss  to  themselves. 

(&)  That  no  nonleprous  person  be  allowed  to  live  within  the  area  set  apart  for  the 
leper  colony  without  the  written  permission  of  the  superintendent  of  the  colony, 
Huch  permission  to  be  granted  only  to  persons  whose  presence  is  useful  or  necessary 
in  the  conduct  of  the  aSairs  of  the  colony. 

(c)  That  an  accurate  census  of  the  population  of  the  island  of  Culion  proper  be 
taken  immediately,  and  that  no  person  not  resident  there  at  the  present  time  be 
allowed  to  take  up  his  abode  there  without  the  written  permission  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  leper  colony. 

(d)  That  no  person  be  allowed  to  continue  to  reside  in  the  town  of  Culion  after 
June  1,  1902,  except  those  employed  in  connection  with  the  leper  colony  and  the 
members  oC  their  families. 

(e)  That  just  compensation  be  allowed  to  persons  thus  obliged  to  leave  the  town 
of  Culion  for  the  house  property,  it  any,  which  they  own  there,  and  that  said  house 
property  shall  become  the  property  of  the  colony,  unless  the  owners  are  able  and 
prefer  to  dispose  of  it  to  other  residents  of  the  town,  in  which  case  no  compensation 
shall  be  allowed  them. 

ij)  That  the  visiting  of  any  part  of  the  island  of  Culion,  outside  of  a  circle  with  a 
raaius  of  3  miles,  drawn  from  the  spire  of  the  church  of  Culion  as  a  center,  by  any 
nonleprous  person  be  prohibited,  unless  such  person  has  the  written  permission  of 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  or  the  superintendent  of  the  leper  colony, 

(oj  That  a  road  be  constructed  connecting  Halaey  Bay  with  the  Cogonal  Grande 
and  itaprincipal  side  valley. 

(A)  That  a  house  for  the  superintendent  of  the  colony,  one  for  doctors  and  hos- 
pital employees,  a  hospital  for  lepers,  and  a  suitable  number  of  houses  to  accommo- 
date ten  patients  each,  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioner  of  public  health  and  approved  by  the  Commission, 
and  that  said  building  be  furnished  with  adequate  water  supply. 

(t)  That  horses,  carabaos,  cows,  and  bulls  be  purchased  for  the  colony,  and  that  it 
be  made  obly^atory  on  all  owners  of  other  cattle  to  remove  them  from  the  island  on 
or  before  the  1st  day  of  June,  1902,  in  order  to  prevent  the  running  together  of 
herds  belonging  to  the  colony  and  those  beloi^ng  to  private  individuals. 

( j)  That  land  be  set  apart  for  every  leper  able  and  willing  to  cultivate  the  soD, 
and  that  he  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  seed  and  agricultural  implements. 

(jfc)  That  a  storehouse  be  constructed  at  a  suitable  point  on  Halsey  Bay,  at  or 
near  the  beginning  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Cogonal  Grande. 

(i)  That  the  houses  constructed  tor  the  accommodation  of  male  and  female  lepers 
be  in  two  widely  separated  areas,  and  that  communication  between  the  two  seses  t)e 
absolutely  prohibited. 

(m)  That  the  father,  mother,  wife,  brother,  sister,  or  children  of  a  leper,  or  other 
near  relative,  if  there  be  no  father,  mother,  wife,  brother,  sister,  or  children,  bo 
allowed  to  ko  to  Culion  and  establish  himself  or  herself  in  a  nonleprous  town  on  a 
site  to  ho  selected  by  the  superintendent  of  the  colon^j  persons  who  desire  to  build 
being  afforded  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  persons  desiring  to  cultivate  the  soil  hav- 
ing assigned  to  them  tor  that  purpose  such  tracts  of  land  as  the  superintendent  of 
the  colony  may  deem  advisable.  All  the  relatives  of  each  leper  to  leave  the  terri- 
tory set  aside  for  the  colony  within  one  month  after  the  death  of  such  leper,  the 
land  cultivated  by  them  to  remain  the  property  of  the  colony,  and  any  buildings 
erected  by  them  to  become  the  projierty  of  the  colony  on  their  departure. 

(n)  That  the  board  of  health  lor  the  Philippine  Islands  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  prepare  further  rules  for  the  government  of  the  colony,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  secretary  of  the  interior. 

(o)  That  the  inmates  of  the  lazarettos  at  Manila,  Cebu,  and  Palestina  be  removed 
to  the  leper  colony  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  so  that  the  buildings  at  present 
occupied  by  them  may  be  put  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  used  tor  oUier  govern- 
mental purposes. 
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(p)  That  a  law  be  enacted  providing  for  the  control  and  suppression  of  leprosy  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  the  setting  aside  of  the  island  of  Culion  for  a  leper 
colony,  said  law  to  embody  such  of  the  above  suggestions  and  Buch  additional  pro- 
vigions  as  the  board  of  health  for  the  Philippine  islands  may  recommend  and  the 
Philippine  Commission  appiovs. 

Very  reapectfally.  Dean  C.  Wokcbstbb, 

Secretary  of  the  Inltrwr  {for  the  CommiiUe). 
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REPOET  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF   THE   FORESTRY   BTIREATI  FOR  THE 
PERIOD  FROM  JULY  1,  1901,  TO  SEPTEMBER  1,  1902. 


Idytwood 


I)  equale  i.09  lucbea  EnsUsh. 
Vara  equals  SS  Inches  Euell^. 


Hoetarea  equals  2.47 


(Spanish  < 
er  {46,33  Si 


Ganta  equals  t  liters  ot  about  1  pound  Bnglisb  of  charcoal. 


All  moDejB  oltier  Chan  salaries  of  ioresty  officials  mentioned  In  this  report  are  In  local  conenc;. 

Manila,  P.  I,,  September  8,  ISOS. 
The  Honorable  Sbcrwtaby  o»  thb  Intebiob, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  ot  the  bureau  of  forestry  for 
the  pwiod  beginning  July  1,  1901,  and  ending  August  31,  1902. 

During  iny  absence  on  leave  in  the  United  Slates,  from  May  18  until  December  1, 
1901,  the  office  was  in  chaise  of  Capt.  A.  E.  McCabe,  at  that  time  an  inspector  in 
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the  bureau.  While  in  the  United  States  I  visited,  by  authority  of  the  Pliilippine 
Commiasion,  the  forestry  schools  at  Yale,  Cornell,  and  Biltmore,  and  conferred  with 
the  professors  and  studente,  with  the  object  of  securing  graduates  of  these  schools 
for  the  Philippine  forestry  seirice.  The  Yale  and  Cornell  schools  have  each  about 
forty  students,  each  student  having  completed  his  college  course  before  entering  the 
school  of  forestry.  The  forestry  scliool  at  Biltmore  has  but  a  few  students,  but  their 
course  of  instruction  is  of  a  very  practical  character.  The  directors  of  these  schools 
are  able  men,  and  each  ig  assisted  by  a  competent  staff.  From  these  schools  must 
be  drawn  material  tor  the  technical  work  in  the  Philippines,  Ontside  of  these 
schools  there  are  very  few  foresters  in  the  United  States;  not  enough  to  do  the  work 
contemplated  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  Washington.  However,  1  advertised  the 
fact  that  foresters  were  wanted  for  the  Philippine  service  at  salaries  of  $2,418  per 
year,  with  all  field  expenses  paid. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  Washington  to 
hold  an  examination  in  the  United  States  on  September  9  for  candidatee  lor  our 
forestry  service.  This  examination  was  equivalent  to  that  held  for  the  position 
known  83  "field  assistant"  in  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washineton.  Five  men  E.  0.  Bryant,  Edward  Ha^r,  Edward  H.  Hereford, 
William  Klemme,  and  W.  W.  Clark,  passed,  and  several  candidates  failed  to  pass 
this  examination.  Edward  M.  Griffitii  was  transferred  from  assistant  forester  in  the 
Bureau  of  forestry,  Washington,  to  the  forestry  bureau  in  Manila.  Mr.  Neely  was 
transferred  from  a  furlougbed  list  in  the  Agricultural  Department,  Washington. 
Mr.  GriffitJi  entered  as  forester  and  Mr.  Neely  as  manager  of  the  timber  t^ating 
laboratory.  These  men,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Grifiith,  and  Mr,  Clark,  arrived 
in  Manila^  December  2;  the  latter  two  arrived  several  months  later. 

While  m  the  United  Stales,  authority  was  received  from  Manila  to  purchase  an 
equipment  for  a  timber  testing  laboratory,  books  and  instruments  for  the  bureau. 
Mr.  Neely  visited  Philadelphia  and  made  arrangements  for  the  purchase  and  ship- 
ment of  the  laboratory  equipment.  Mr.  Neely  had  been  employed  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  as  an  assistant  while  that  Bureau  conducted  an  elaborate  series  of 
timber  testing  experiments.  He  was  highly  recommended  by  that  Department  for 
this  position,  and  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  installed  his  equipment 
and  inaugurated  a  systematic  series  of  tests,  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  near  future, 
contractors,  builders,  and  others  interested  in  the  strength,  durability,  and  suitability 
of  native  woods  will  have  some  intelligible  data  to  work  upon  in  their  selection  of 
building  material  from  the  three  hundred  or  more  varieties  of  wood  entering  the 
Manila  market. 

In  connection  with  the  laboratory  tests,  a  workshop  has  been  started,  in  which 
every  variety  of  native  wood  which  can  be  secured  will  be  worked  up  in  one  or 
more  ways  to  show  its  most  valuable  use  in  the  market.  This  will  tend  to  solve  the 
most  difficult  problem  confronting  the  forester  in  the  Philippines,  viz,  to  induce 
the  Ic^er  to  take  a  great  variety  of  tree  species  which  are  to-day  considered  of  no 
value,  simply  from  the  fact  that  these  species  are  not  well  known  in  the  market. 

A  competent  cabinetmaker  from  the  United  States  is  on  his  way  to  take  chat^ 
of  this  shop,  and  it  is  intended  to  place  under  his  instruction  a  number  of  the  best 
Filipino  wood  workers  and  carvers,  who  will  readily  respond  to  such  teaching.  The 
famous  wood  isrvings  in  the  Jesuit  Church  in  Manila  and  the  beautiful  work  done 
in  Paete  illustrate  the  Filipino's  skill  and  artistic  sense.  It  is  intended  to  make 
this  workshop  self-supporting  and  to  encourage  as  much  as  possible  this  feature  of 
the  work  of  the  bureau. 

Several  foresters  employed  in  the  Indian  service  have  made  application  to  enter 
this  work  in  the  Philippines,  but  the  authority  to  employ  foreigners  in  our  civil 
service  has  not  been  granted.  This  ofiice  has  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  secure 
the  services,  for  a  limited  period,  of  the  Hon.  Bart.  Eibbentrop,  who  had  accom- 
plished such  excellent  results  in  the  forestry  department  in  India.  The  problems 
confronting  the  forestry  officials  in  India  forty  years  ago,  when  the  service  was  in 
its  infancy,  were  very  similar  to  those  now  to  be  solved  in  the  Philippines,  viz,  a 
great  variety  of  unknown  tree  species,  a  large  population  per  square  mile,  with  ease- 
ments of  various  kinds  on  public  timber  land,  aJid  a  laclc  of  accurate  surveys  and 
knowledge  of  boundaries.  These  problems  were  met  and  solved  successfully  by 
Mr.  Eibbentrop,  and  it  would  save  ua  much  time,  money,  and  annoyance  to  take 
advantage  of  hia  experience. 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  what  isknownas  the  Spooner  amendment  to  the  Army 
appropriation  bill,  passed  in  March,  1801,  continaed  m  force  until  July  1,  1902,  and 
were  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  this  amendment  as  given  by  the 
War  Department.    The  opinion  stated : 
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"This  enactment  permits  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  grant  such  tempo- 
lary  privileges  as  are  '  clearly  neceesarv  for  the  immediate  government  of  the  islands 
and  indispensable  for  the  iiitereet  of  tne  people*  " 

All  timber  cut  on  public  land  is  cut  under  licenge,  and  the  amount  cut  haa  never, 
since  the  American  occupation,  met  the  needa  of  the  people.  The  result  haa  been 
that  millions  of  feet  of  American  pine  and  redwood  and  of  timber  from  Borneo  and 
Anstraliahaye  been  shipped  in  to  meet  a  part  of  the  demand,     {See  Appendix.) 

The  following  dispatch  stopped  for  a  time  the  further  issuance  of  licenses: 

"WiSHiNOTON,  D.  C,  JvlyS4,  1901— 8. 40p.  m. 
"Taft,  ManUa: 

"Secretary  of  War  directs  send  by  first  available  transport  full  and  complete  copies 
existing  licenses  granted  by  forestry  bureau.  Do  not  grant  more  licenses  till  you 
receive  mstructions.  Report  to  date,  and  monthly  thereafter,  amount  forest  products 
taken  from  public  or  private  lands,  also  amount  imported  and  exported  after  May  1. 
Bend  two  sample  sets  forms  used  in  forestry  bureau. 

"  Ed  W  ABBS." 

The  tollowii^  dispatch  was  received  in  response  to  a  request  by  Governor  Taft  to 
be  permitted  to  giant  gratuitous  licenses: 

"  Washington,  D,  C,  September  £1, 1901. 
"Taft,  Manila: 

"With  reference  to  your  tel^ram  of  17th  September,  Secretary  of  War  authorizes 
further  issue  firewood  and  gratuitous  licenses,  especial  care  being  taken  in  each  case 
not  to  issue  more  than  actual  necessity  demands.  With  reference  to  your  telegram 
of  4th  September,  Secretary  of  War  desires  to  know  if  practicable  to  insert  in  timber 
licenses  limitation  on  amount  to  be  cut  thereunder.  What  do  yoa  advise  as 
maximum? 

"Edwards." 
To  which  dispatch  the  following  reply  was  sent: 

"Manila,  September  SS,  1901. 
"  Sbcbbtakt  OP  Wab,  WcuihmgUm: 

Greatest  amount  of  timber  cut  one  year  by  one  person  or  company,  100,000  cubic 
feet.  Commission  thinks  this  small.  Manila  demand  for  lumber  great.  If  limita- 
tion imposed,  should  not  thinlc  500,000  cubic  feet  for  a  year  excessive. 

"Taft." 

The  authority  to  issue  timber  licenses  was  received  as  per  the  following  dispatch: 
"  Washinqton,  October  SS,  1901. 
"Tabt,  Manila: 

"  With  reference  to  your  telegram  of  the  17th  ultimo,  Secretary  of  War  again  per- 
mits issuance  timber  licenses;  in  addition  to  previous  restrictions  grant  but  one  timber 
license  to  each  one  bona  fide  individual  applicant — not  exceeding  30  in  one  province; 
cut  under  any  individual  license  not  to  exceed  10,000  cubic  feet;  incorporated  com- 
panies allowed  100,000  cubic  feet— only  3  such  licenses  in  each  province.  Licenses  to 
expire  not  later  than  June  30,  1902. 

"  Edwards." 


[Act  No.  16&.] 

"Section  1.  Any  person  who  desires  to  ship  forest  products  of  whatever  sort  to  a 
fore^  port  shall  produce  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  erf  shipment  a  receipt 
from  a  forestry  official  showing  that  the  forestry  tases  on  these  pro<Sicffl  have  been 
paid,  unless  such  products  are  taken  from  private  land  the  title  to  which  has  been 
properly  registered  in  the  ofEce  of  the  forestry  bureau,  Manila,  in  which  case  the 
shipper  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  a  forestry  official  to  this  effect. 

"Sko.  2.  No  collector  of  customs  shall  clear  a  vessel  having  on  board  forwit  prod- 
ucts of  any  sort  from  any  port  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  a  foreign  port  until  the 
shipper  of  such  products  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  act. 

■'Sec  S.  Every  collector  of  internal  revenue  and  every  provincial  treasurer  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  shall  make  to  the  chief  of  the  forestry  bureau  an  itemized  monthly 
report  of  all  moneys  received  by  him  for  taies  on  forest  products,  giving  for  eacn 
payment  the  date  when  made,  the  name  of  the  payer,  the  number  of  the  forestry 
offlcial'e  order  under  which  the  payment  is  made,  the  nature  of  the  product  on  which 
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the  paymeut  is  made,  the  name  of  the  province  in  wliioli  it  was  taken,  and  the 
amount  of  the  payment. 

"  Sec.  4.  The  pubHc  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  passage 
of  same  ia  hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  2  of  'An  act  preacribing  the 
order  of  prboedure  by  the  Commission  in  the  enactment  of  laws,'  passed  September 
26,  1900. 

"Sbc.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage." 

Enacted  July  13,  1901. 

Tiiie  act  was  especially  intended  to  reach  the  porta  of  Zamboanga,  Jolo,  and  Siassi, 
where,  prior  to  tnia,  quantities  of  rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  other  forest  products 
had  betoi  frequently  shipped  to  Borneo,  Singapore,  and  other  ports  without  payment 
of  the  government  charge. 

This  act  also  provided  that  provincial  treasurers  and  collectors  of  internal  revenue 
make  monthly  itemized  reports  to  the  bureau  of  forestry  of  all  revenues  collected  by 
tliem  on  forest  products. 

On  Jnly  16,  1001,  act  No.  171  was  passed,  creating  the  positions  of  chief  and  aa3iBl> 
ant  chief  of  the  forestry  bureau,  ana  fixiiig  the  claries  o?  the  same. 

On  August  1,  1901,  forestry  bureau  stations  were  established  at  Zamboanga  and 
Cotabato,  in  Mindanao,  and  at  Jolo,  and  the  forestry  r^nlations  enforced  in  that 
region.  A  Moro  dato,  Eajah  Mudah  Maudi,  was  appointed  assistant  forester  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  station  at  2^niboanga. 

On  August  I,  1901,  the  island  of  Negros  was  ot^anized  under  the  forestry  bureau, 
and  stations  established  at  Bacolod  and  Damaguelo.  Prior  to  this,  the  island  of 
Negros  had  its  separate  forestry  laws,  and  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
bureau.  All  forest  privileges  granted  by  this  separate  establishment  have  expired, 
and  were  renewed  by  this  office  as  deemed  advisable. 

On  September  6,  1901,  act  No.  223  was  paased,  creating  the  department  of  the  inte- 
rior and  placing  the  forestry  bureau  in  that  dejwirtment. 

IjOCATIOB. 

The  forestry  bureau  has  its  main  ofBces  in  the  intendencia,  or  treasury  building, 
where  are  found  the  chief  and  assistant  chief  of  the  bureau,  the  division  of  forest 
management  and  inspectors. 

Here  are  kept  tbe  correspondence  and  records,  and  are  dispatched  all  manifests  of 
forest  products  which  arrive  in  Manila. 

The  bureau  has  ren(«d  a  building  and  some  adjacent  ground  on  the  site  of  tbe  old 
Arroceros  market,  which  is  used  as  a  timber-testing  laboratory  and  workshop. 

The  botanical  division  is  located  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  bureau  of  agri- 
culture at  No.  155  calle  Nozaleda.  Desk  room  is  set  aside  in  the  custom-house 
building  for  the  inspectors  and  rangers  in  charge  of  all  forest  products  arriving  in  the 
harbor  or  Pasig  River. 

Divisions. 

Tbe  work  of  this  bureau  is  administered  by  various  divisions,  aa  follows: 

Division  of  inspection,  Albert  E.  McCabe,  assistant  chief;  division  of  forest  man- 
agement, E.  M.  GrifDth,  forester;  timber-testiug  laboratory  and  workshop,  Samuel 
T.  Neely,  manager;  division  of  botany,  Elmer  D.  Merrill,  botanist. 

The  division  of  inspection,  under  the  assistant  chief,  Capt.  A.  E.  McOabe,  has  chai^ 
of  the  work  of  the  various  forestry  stations  in  the  islands,  and  by  correspondence 
and  visits  of  inspectors  regulates  the  work  of  the  forestry  officials,  whose  chief  duties 
are  to  classify,  appraise,  and  order  payment  on  all  forest  products  taken  from  public 
lands.  The  forestry  offlcials  in  charge  of  stations  forward  all  correspondence  relat- 
ing to  forestry  matters  from  Uieir  districts  to  the  main  office. 

The  work  of  each  station  is  carefully  noted  between  inspections  and  a  record  kept 
of  each  official's  effii'iencv.  The  frequent  correspondence  with  each  station  and  the 
routine  reports  from  the  latter  keep  the  main  office  constantly  advised  as  to  bow  the 
service  is  beii^  managed  at  each  station. 

Jiiach  station  furnishes  the  main  office  with  the  following  reports: 

Diary  of  operations  for  tbe  month. 

Copies  of  manifests  of  ail  forest  products  classified,  appraised,  and  whether  or  not 

Report  of  all  orders  of  paymeut  issued  and  collections  as  evidenced  by  receipts 
from  the  provincial  treasurers. 

This  latter  report  is  compared  with  tbe  monthly  report  of  each  provincial  treasurer 
sbowii^  collections  on  forest  products. 
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Ho  forestry  official  ia  permitted  to  receive  any  money  in  payment  of  government 
valuation  on  forest  products  or  for  fines  imposed.  He  merely  issues  an  order  of  pay- 
ment on  the  provincial  treasurer  and  payment  is  made  at  the  office  of  the  latter,  or 
to  one  of  his  deputies. 

This  division  has  also  bad  chaise  of  the  inspection  of  private  woodlands  roistered 
in  this  office.  This  class  of  work  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  turned  over  to  the  divi- 
sion of  forest  management. 

The  division  of  forest  management,  under  Mr.  E.  M.  Griffith,  a  forester  of  ability 
and  varied  experience,  haa  had  field  parties  in  the  following  places;  Province  of 
Bataan,  island  of  Mindoro,  province  of  Camarinea,  province  of  Tayabaa. 

Thk  Timbbb-tbotins  Laboratoet  and  Wobkshop 

Has  been  installed  in  one  of  the  old  buildings  of  the  former  market  on  Calle 
Arroceros,  which  has  been  repaired  and  fitted  for  that  purpose.  The  building  is  an 
ideal  one  for  a  mechanical  laboratory,  being  l^ht^J  by  twenty-odd  windows  and 
doors  and  well  ventilated.  It  is  very  conveniently  situated  on  the  Pasig  River, 
whence,  by  means  of  a  short  canal,  Ii^  can  be  brought  on  caacoee  to  the  doors  of  the 
laboratory 

The  bmlding  has  a  clear  floor  space  of  90teet  by  30  feet,  the  floors  being  of  concrete. 

The  southern  end  of  the  btnlding  ia  used  as  the  oEBce  of  the  manager  and  for  the 
eihibition  of  wood  specimens.  Along  the  wall  at  this  end  are  a  series  of  shelves, 
which  contain  small  polished  samples  of  several  hundred  Philippine  woods,  arranged 
according  to  their  groups.  Here,  too,  are  large  polished  slabs  of  the  best-known  and 
most  useful  woods  of  the  archipelf^.  It  ia  intended  to  add  to  this  collection  until 
a  sample  of  every  kind  of  wood  in  the  Philippines  will  he  on  exhibition. 

The  other  end  of  the  buildine  is  occupied  by  the  mechanical  laboratory,  the  equip- 
ment of  whidi  consists  essentially  of  a  machine  for  testing  the  strength  of  timber, 
and  the  wood-working  machinery  needed  tor  preparing  the  specimens  to  be  tested. 
The  testing  machine  ia  one  of  the  Tinius  Olsen  testing  machines,  of  200,000  pounds' 
capacity,  on  which  tests  for  tension,  compression,  shearing,  and  cross  bending  can 
he  made,  the  lower  platform  having  been  especially  designed  for  the  last-named 

For  shaping  the  epecitnens  there  is  a  saw  table  carrying  a  20-inch  circular  saw,  and 
a  small  hand  planer.  These  machines  are  driven  by  a  10-hoisepower  upright  engine, 
placed  in  the  extreme  northerji  end  of  the  laboratory.  Near  the  en^ne  there  is  also 
a  small  dry  kiln,  heated  by  steam  from  the  engine  boiler.  It  ia  bmlt  of  brick  and 
concrete.  It  is  12  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  high,  inside  dimensions.  The 
steam  is  carried  directly  at  boiler  pressure  through  two  coils  of  1-inch  pipe,  having 
150  square  feet  of  beating  surface. 

B^dee  the  equipment  for  makii^  strei^th  teste,  the  laboratory  has  a  pressure 
satuiEting  machine,  which  has  recently  been  patented  in  the  United  States  and  not 
yet  put  upon  the  market.  The  pressure  saturating  machine  is  one  which  injects  any 
kind  of  preservative  fluid  into  a  piece  of  timber  under  great  pressure.  It  thoroughly 
saliuratee  the  piece  b^  fiUing  all  its  pores  with  the  fluid  instead  of  affecting  only  the 
surface.  Timoer  which  is  subject  to  attacks  of  the  anay  will  be  saturated  with  dif- 
ferent preservatives  and  the  preservative  effect  tested. 

Connected  with  the  laboratory  on  the  east  side  is  a  shed  60  by  60  feet,  which  is 
used  for  storing  timber  to  be  tested  later  on.  There  are  now  on  hand  100  varieties 
of  wood  from  the  Camarines,  which  were  collected  by  one  of  the  foreatera  of  this 
bureau. 

The  procedure  in  makiM  tests  will  be  in  the  same  lines  as  those  which  the  United 
Btat«s  Forestry  Bureau  followed  in  its  study  of  timber  physics. 

Six-foot  beams,  about  4  by  6  inches  in  section,  will  be  tested  for  cross  bending  and 
elasticity,  after  being  seasoned  in  the  dry  kiln.  The  tested  beam  will  then  be  sawed 
into  blocks  and  tested  for  compression  and  shear.  The  amount  of  moisture  will  be 
determined  in  the  case  of  each  block  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  beam.  From 
samples  of  each  log  there  will  be  made  a  large  number  of  compression  tests  on  the 
green  wood  {above  33  per  cent  moisture),  as  this  test  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  ell. 

Tension  tests  will  be  made  only  on  special  occasions,  as  it  has  been  shown  that 
timber  never  fails  in  direct  tension,  and  the  tests  are  not  representative  of  any  prae- 
ticaj  uses  of  the  material. 

The  c|uestion  of  durabUity  and  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the  white  ant  and  other 
destroying  insects  is  of  great  practical  importance,  but  the  tests  for  determining  these 
qualities  are  difficult,  and  at  best  of  a  negative  quality.  The  only  practicable 
method  is  to  place  pieces  of  the  wood  to  be  tested  where  the  white  ant  and  other 
insects  have  free  access  to  them  and  wait  for  results.     Several  attempts  have  been 
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made  to  cultivate  colonies  of  whif«  ants  and  Burround  them  with  various  kinds  of 
wood,  but  so  far,  owing  to  unfavorable  conditions,  the  ants  have  not  thrive<l. 
Experimenlfi  which  will  give  any  useful  results  ia  this  direction  must  necessarily 
cover  several  years.  It  is  possible  to  say  that  the  white  ants  did  not  attack  a  certain 
piece  of  wood  under  certain  conditions,  but  to  be  able  to  affirm  that  they  would  not 
attack  a  certain  kind  of  wood  Tinder  any  conditions  will  necessitate  experiments  of 
various  kinds  covering  a  long  period  of  time.  This  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
1  by  persons  who  wish  to  liave  the  effect  of  a  particular  preservative  or  paint 


tested. 


The  present  force  of  the  laboratory  consists  of  the  manager,  an  enginema 
carpenters.     This  force  will  need  to  be  greatiy  increased  to  do  all  or  the  » 


carpenters.  This  force  will  need  to  be  greatiy  increased  t"o  do  all  oS  the  work  which 
is  mapped  out.  The  estimate  for  funds  tor  the  coming  quarterprovides  for  sis  akilled 
laborers  and  additional  equipment  in  this  division.  If  approved,  the  work  contem- 
plated will  be  pushed  aheaa  rapidly. 


Salary, 
currency. 

,H, 

*  400  00 

900  00 
900  00 

M  800  00 
"400  00 

1  soooo 
1400  00 

AtiUiomed  Aug.  SI,  JuOS— continued. 
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iiithon-ed  Aug  SI  WOt 

Manager  Umber  teaUng  laboratoiy 

isjsr 

Since  July  1,  1901,  the  following  losses  to  our  force  have  occurrei' 

By  resignation:  1  forester,  9  rangers,  3  clerks,  2  meaiengers. 

By  transfer:  1  inspector,  1  clerk,  I  ranger. 

By  death;  1  aesiatant  forester,  2  rangers. 

Discharged  for  cause:  I  collector,  1  assistant  forester,  17  rangers,  2  carpenters, 
1  me^enger. 

The  work  of  this  bureau  has  grown  steadily  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
grow  for  many  years.  The  best  material  for  oar  technical  force,  as  stated  above, 
must  be  secured  from  the  forestry  schools  in  the  United  States.  One  or  two  seasons' 
field  experience  in  the  United  Stales  would  be  of  great  value  to  such  graduates  con- 
templating work  in  the  Philippines.  Such  men  will  be  employed  usually  in  technical 
work,  viz,  making  working  plans  in  districts  where  logging  companies  contemplate 
operations. 

The  administrative  work  of  this  bureau  is  done  by  4  assistant  inspectors,  10  assistant 
foresters,  and  65  rangers. 

All  of  the  stations  (42)  beyond  Manila  are  filled  by  Filipinos. 

All  officials  of  this  bureau  are  in  the  classified  civil  service.  Those  who  were 
employed  in  the  bureau  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  civil-service  law  were 
taken  into  the  civil  service  witliout  examination,  but  are  now  required  to  pass  an 
examination  before  being  considered  eligible  for  promotion.  All  the  Americans  in 
the  service  but  2  are  now  eligible  for  promotion,  and  all  but  21  Filipinos.  Six  Fili- 
pinos took  the  examination  and  failed.  Fifteen  Filipinos  have  not  taken  any  exami- 
nation. All  are  urged  to  stndy  the  English  lai^uage,  and  some  knowledge  of  this 
language  will  be  required  in  all  fature  promotions. 
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The  field  partieB  are  Tisnally  composed  of  1  forester,  1  ingpector,  1  clerk,  1  botanist 
or  collector,  and  about  5  to  10  natives  as  cooks,  carriers,  tree  namers,  cslipermen, 
guidei,  and  laborers.  The  maxiiniim  expenBe  for  thia  extra  native  force  is  |65  gold 
per  month  tor  each  field  party. 

The  inspector  destined  for  technical  work  wUI  serve  for  a  tew  months  under  a  chief 
of  party,  and  he  will  then,  U  practicable,  be  given  a  party  and  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  forester  if  resulte  obtained  by  his  party  are  satistactoi^. 

This  bureau  finds  great  difficulty  in  securing  desirable  inspectors.  The  graduates 
of  the  Cornell,  Yale,  and  Biltmore  schoob  are  few  in  number,  and  attractive  work 
offered  them  at  home  gives  uh  but  very  few  for  the  Philippines. 

An  examination  for  6  forest  inspectors  for  technical  work  in  these  islands  was  held 
in  the  United  States  June  10,  but  the  result  of  the  examination  is  not  yet  known. 

We  need  at  once  at  least  12  young  men  with  college  training  as  a  Imsis  and  some 
training  in  forestry,  such  as  is  given  in  Minnesota  ana  at  Bereaj  Ky.  These  men  are 
needed  for  the  administrative  work  of  the  bureau.  Their  trainii^  in  these  islands 
would  begin  with  about  one  month's  work  in  Manila,  followed  by  several  months 
with  fieldpartiea  in  that  part  of  the  archipelago  where  they  would  eventually  be 
stationed  as  inspectors  in  chai^  of  a  group  of  stotions  covering  a  temtorj;  compris- 
ing half  a  dozen  or  more  provinces.  These  men  would  begin  their  service  with  a 
.  salary  of  $1,200  per  year  and  allowances  for  all  actual  and  necessary  traveling 
expenses. 

The  botanist,  Mr.  Elmer  D.  Merrill,  who  is  also  botanist  for  the  bureau  of  agricul- 
ture, is  assisted  by  Mr.  Regino  Garcia,  a  botanist  and  artist^  with  more  than  thirty- 
five  years'  practical  experience  in  every  region  of  the  Phihppines.  Simeon  Garcia, 
a  son  of  Begino,  and  one  other  native  also  assist  in  that  division. 

A  collector  of  forest  botany  has  been  authorized,  and  a  competitive  examination 
for  this  position  has  been  held  in  the  United  StattM,  the  reeult  of  which  is  not  yet 
known  to  this  bureau.  The  collector  will  be  given  several  men  to  assist  him  in  his 
work,  and  as  there  will  be  four  to  eight  parties  in  the  field  in  different  parts  of  these 
islands  the  work  of  collecting  should  progress  rapidly. 

The  division  of  botany  will  be  assisted  in  its  field  and  office  work  by  other 
employees  of  the  bureau  as  required. 

A  request  has  been  made  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  Waahington  to  select 
6  men  as  scientific  aids. 

The  positions  of  "scientific  aids"  have  been  created  in  this  bureau  with  the  idea 
of  giving  instmctors  in  botany  in  the  United  States  who  wish  some  experience  in 
tropical  conditions,  recent  graduates  who  may  wish  to  collect  data  and  material  for 
thesis  work  for  advanced  degrees,  forestry  studento,  etc.,  an  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  the  botanical  and  forestry  features  of  these  islands,  and  at  the  same 
time  lud  in  solving  some  of  the.many  problems  that  confront  us.  To  the  botanist 
this  field  is  espedaUy  attractive,  for  the  fiora  of  many  sections  is  practically  unknown, 
in  spile  of  the  great  amount  of  work  done  by  Blanco,  Vidal,  and  others,  and  the 
laive  collections  bv  Cunung,  Loher,  etc. 

The  salary  of  tne  "scientific  aids,"  $25  gold  per  month,  although  indeed  veiy 
limited,  is  deemed  enough  for  the  purpose,  as  those  who  are  appointed  receive  all 
their  traveling  expenses  to  Mamla,  and  as  a  lai^  portion  of  their  term  of  service 
here  will  be  spent  in  the  field,  with  all  expenses  paid,  it  is  believed  that,  under 
existing  conditions,  the  salary  will  be  ample  to  pay  all  other  ordinary  expenses. 

Field  outfit,  botanical  presses,  species  sheetSj  drierSj  etc.,  and  alt  other  material 
necessary  for  making  thorough  botanical  collections,  will  be  fnrniahed  by  this  office, 
but  one  set  of  all  collections  made  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  herbarium  of  this  bureau 
and  one  set  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  United  States  National  Herbarium  {the  remain- 
ing seta  to  be  distribnted  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  collector),  with  the 
recommendation  that,  if  possible,  sets  be  sent  to  the  Kew  Gardens,  in  England,  and 
to  the  leadii^  botanical  institutions  in  the  United  States,  the  Gray  Herbarium,  New 
York  Botanical  Gardens,  St.  Louis  Botanical  Gardens,  and  Cornell  and  Yale  schools. 

Those  who  are  appointed  to  these  positions  in  this  bureau  will  be  assigned  to  one 
of  the  several  field  partiea  with  directions  to  make  thorough  botanical  collections, 
with  special  reference  to  the  subjects  which  they  have  selected  or  which  have  been 
assigned  to  them. 

"  According  to  the  line  of  work,  appointees  may  be  transferred  from  one  party  to 
another  in  various  parts  of  the  islands  as  their  work  progreeses. 

At  the  present  tune  there  are  field  parijee  in  the  province  of  Tayabas  and  the 
island  of  Mindoro;  work  is  contemplated  in  the  near  future  in  the  provinces  of  Zam- 
boanga,  Bataan,  Bulacan,  and  Negroa.  These  field  parties  aHord  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  making  thorough  botanical  collections,  as  all  the  details,  equipment, 
transportation,  food,  labor,  et«.,  are  settled  by  the  forester  in  chai^  of  the  party, 
and  the  working  botanist  will  have  his  entire  time  in  which  to  make  collections  and 
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tate  notes.  To  anyone  familiar  with  Philippine  conditions  it  ia  evident  that  thi^' 
matter  of  having  all  details  arranged  ia  of  the  grefltect  advantage. 

Selections  of  ''scieotific  aids"  will  be  made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
Washin^n,  to  whom  all  applications  should  he  addressed. 

At  present  the  herbaria  of  the  bureaus  of  agriculture  and  forestry  are  united,  anil 
although  now  rather  small,  material  is  fast  accumulating,  and  very  soon  ne  shall 
have  a  good  working  collection.  It  was  especially  unfortunate  that  the  very  valua- 
ble Spanish  collections,  classified  by  Vidal,  with  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  ftolfe,  of 
the  Kew  Gardens,  and  containing  much  valuable  material,  the  collections  of  Vidal 
anil  other  Spanish  botanists,  and  a  partial  set  of  Cuming's  Philippine  material,  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  Are  in  the  autumn  of  1897,  together  with  a  very  valuable  refer- 
ence library.  The  botanical  garden  in  Manila  is  very  poorly  situated  and  is  a  botan- 
ical ^rden  in  name  only.  At  present  it  serves  as  a  city  park,  and  probably  will  foi 
all  tima 

LtBRABY. 

Our  reference  books  are  at  present  comparatively  few,  but  the  list  below  will  give 
some  idea  of  those  available,  to  which  should  be  added  apractically  complete  library 
on  the  Gramineae,  the  personal  propertj"  of  P.  Lamson-Scribner.  Additional  easen- 
tial  books  will  soon  be  ordered,  and  while  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  can  hope 
to  possess  a  reference  library  by  any  means  complete,  yet  this  department  will  be 
built  up  with  our  coOections- 

Bentley  &  Trtmen,  Medicinal  Plania,  4  vols. 

Benthaio,  Flora  Hongkongensis. 

Bentham  &  Hooker,  Genera  Plantarum,  with  Duranda  Index. 

Blanco,  Flora  de  Filipinas,  183". 

Blanco,  Flora  de  Filipinas,  1845. 

Blanco,  Flora  de  Filipinas,  4  vols,  test,  2  vols,  plates,  edition  of  1880,  with  Fern. 
Villars,  Nov.  Appendix. 

Blume,  C.  L.,  Museum  Botanicum  Lugduno-Batavium,  2  vols. 

Blume  &  Fischer,  Flora  Javae,  4  vols. 

DeCandolle,  Prodromus,  17  vols.,  with  Buck's  Index, 

DeCandolle,  Monographias  Phaneroganiarum,  9  vols. 

Engler  &  PrantI,  Naturlichen  Pflansenfamilien, 

Hasskarl,  Filices  Javanice*. 

Hooker,  Flora  of  British  India,  7  vols. 

Hooker  &  Jackson,  Index  Kewensis. 

Horefield,  T.,  Plant*  Javanice«  Rariores. 

Jackson,  Guide  to  the  literature  of  Botany. 

Kunth,  Enumeratic  Plantarum,  5  vols. 

Kuntze,  Revisio  Generum  Plantarum,  3  vols. 

Kurz,  Forest  Flora  of  British  Burma,  2  vols. 

Louiero,  Flora  Oochinchinenais,  2  vole. 

Maffei,  Principales  Espeeies  Arboreo-Forestales  de  Filipinas. 

Fritzel,  Thesaurus  Literature  Botanicse. 

Roemer  &  Scholtes,  Syatema  Vegetabilium,  8  vols,  with  Mantissse,  3  vols. 

Rolfe,  E.  A.,  On  the  Flora  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Smitti,  J.,  Enumeratio  Felicium  Philippinarum. 

Trimen  &  Hooker,  Flora  of  Ceylon. 

Vidal,  Flora  Forestal  de  Filipinas,  with  atlas  of  100  plates. 

Vidal,  PhanerogatDffi  Cumiugianse  Philippinarum. 

Vidal,  Revision  de  Plantas  Vasculares  de  Filipinas. 

Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India,  6  vols. 

Willdenow,  Species  Plantarum,  6  vols. 

The  use  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory  tor  morphological  work  is  offered  hy 
Dr.  Coulter  of  the  Manila  Norma!  School.  The  government  laboratories  are  now 
available  for  any  special  work  on  gums,  gutta-percha,  alkaloids  and  other  vegetabU- 
products  found  m  the  Islands. 

With  our  small  library  and  herbarium,  and  the  short  term  of  service  (ten  months) 
of  the  "scientific  Mda,"  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  results  can  be  worked  up  in 
Manila,  other  than  a  preliminary  report,  but  the  more  complete  report  will  be  made 
after  return  to  the  United  States. 

A  set  of  alt  collecUons  will  be  deposited  in  the  United  Stales  National  Herbarium, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  material  wiH  be  supplied  to  the  leading  botanical  institutions 
in  the  United  States.  To  our  present  knowledge,  the  Philippine  material  now  in 
the  United  States  consists  of  the  plants  of  IVriirltt's  United  States  exploring  expedi- 
tion at  the  Gray  Herbarium,  and  probably  :il.i>  tin,'  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
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Scieflcea  and  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardena — a  partial  set  of  Ooming'B  collection 
at  the  Gray  Herbarium,  a  set  of  A.  Loher's  Philippine  material  at  the  United  States 
National  Herbarium,  and  some  of  Haente'e  material,  on  which  Presl's  Beliqulie 
Haekeanese  was  based,  at  the  St.  Looie  Botanical  Gardens.  In  Europe  the  most 
complete  collection  of  material  ia  at  the  Kew  Gardens,  consisting  of  the  plants  col- 
lected by  Cuming,  LSher,  and  the  only  completeeet  of  vidarBcoUectiona  in  existence. 

In  addition  to  the  oppori^unity  for  travel  and  a  year's  experience  in  the  tropica,  in 
a  practically  unknown  country  from  a  botanical  standpoint,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  m  Manila  one  ia  within  comparatively  easy  reach  of  the  famoua  botanioil 
gardena  at  Buitenzorg,  Java,  at  Singapore,  and  at  Hongkong,  each  with  a  ma^ificent 
collection  of  growing  plants  from  all  portions  of  the  tropica,  extenaive  botanical  col- 
lections and  fine  botanical  librariea  the  facilities  of  Which,  through  the  kindness  of 
their  directors,  have  been  offered  tor  the  use  of  those  American  botanists  who  are 
working  on  the  Philippine  flora. 

Mr.  Merrill  ia  under  orders  from  this  bureau  (departed  September  2)  to  visit  the 
botanical  gardens  at  Buitenzoi^  and  Singapore.  He  will  take  with  him  a  collection 
of  botanical  material  for  identification,  and  will  also  arrange  for  futnre  collaboration 


Angeles,  I        ,      „ 
Aparri,  Ca^yan. 
Arayat,  Pampanga. 
Aric^  Union. 


Batangas,  Batangaa. 

Calumpit,  Bulacan. 

Cebn,  Cebu. 

Guianyangen,  Tayabaa. 

Iloilo. 

Loot^,  Ilocos  Nort«. 

Legaapi,  Albay. 


Lingayen,  Pangaainan. 
Lncena,  Tayateis. 
M^abon,  Eieal. 
Mariveles,  Bataan.      , 
Orani,  Bataan. 
Paaacao,  Camarines. 
San  Fernando,  Pampanga. 
San  Fernando,  Union. 
San  Pedro  Macati,  RizaL 
Subig.  Zambalea 
Taclooan,  Leyt«. 
Tarlac,  Tarlac 


Statiom  on  August  31,  190$. 


Angat,  Bulacan. 

Aparri,  Cagayan. 

Arayat,  Pampanga. 

Bacolod,  Occidental  N^roa. 

Bataneas,  Batangas. 

Cadiz  Nuevo,  Occidental  Negros. 

Capiz,  Capiz. 

Cavite,  Oavite. 

Cebu,  Cebu.' 

Oottabato,  Mindanao. 

Ouyapo,  Nueva  Ecija. 

Dumaguete,  Oriental  N^roa. 

GuiDayamen,  Tayabas, 

Iligan,  Isabela. 

Iloilo,  Iloilo. 

Jolo,  Jolo. 

Laoag,  Ilocos  Norte. 

Legaspi,  Alt«y. 

Lingayen,  Pangai 

Lucena,  Tayat^. 

Malabon,  Kzal. 


Masbate,  Masbate. 

Miaamis,  Mieamis. 

Nueva  C^eres,  Camarinea 

Orani,  Bataan. 

Pasacao,  Camarines. 

Paaig,  Eizal. 

Eomblon,  Romblon. 

San  Fernando,  Union. 

San  Isidro,  Nueva  Ecija. 

San  Jose  de  Buenaviata,  Antiqne. 

Santa  Cruz,  Laguna. 

Santa  Cruz,  Zambalea. 

Sorsogon,  Sorsc^on. 

Subig,  Zambales. 

Surigao,  Surigao. 

Tacloban,  Leyte. 

Talavera,  Nueva  Ecija. 

Tarlac,  Tarlac. 

Tayi^,  Pampanga. 

Vigan,  Ilocos  Sur. 

Zamboanga,  Zamboanga. 

at  Alcala  and  Claveria  in  the 


_  The  recent  lemslation  by  Congress  continues  in  force  the  present  forestry  regula- 
tions, but  a  careful  revision  of  same  ia  necessary  and  ia  now  being  prepared  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Philippine  Commission  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  chief  and 
assistant  chief  of  the  bureau,  three  forestera,  and  one  inspector.  The  present  regu- 
lations have  been  in  force  since  the  organization  of  this  bureau  in  June,  1900,  and 
have  been  apparently  satistactery.  but  practical  work  in  the  field,  where  the  work  of 
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timber  putters  has  been  observed,  has  made  clear  the  fact  that  fuller  protection  of 
the  commerdally  valuable  tree  species  must  be  provided.  Operations  tor  li^ging  on 
a  large  scale  by  severaJ  companies  are  under  way,  and  rM;ulationB  must  be  prepared 
so  that  the  government's  intereete  will  be  protected^  and  at  the  same  time  enable 
the  licensee  to  see  his  way  clear  to  profitable  enterpnee. 

A  vast  amount  of  mature  timber  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  induce- 
ments should  be  offered  private  parties  1«  remove  such,  and  also  all  other  timber 
which  the  forester  deems  it  advisable  to  cut. 

The  regulations  should  provide  for  licenses  under  special  contract  tor  periods  suf- 
flcientty  extended  bo  that  companies  will  feel  justified  in  Installing  plants  lai^e 
enough  to  do  the  work  desired  by  this  bureau. 

The  Filipino  method  of  logging  is  very  destructive  and  wasteful.  The  native 
logger  is  unable  to  handle  lai^  logs.  As  a  rule  he  fells  the  tree  before  its  maturity 
and  at  its  best  seed-bearing  stage.  The  large  trees  have  rarely  been  removed  and  will 
necessitate  the  use  of  the  cable  system  of  li^ging,  railways,  ete.,  all  of  which  take 
large  capital.  A  period  of  at  least  ten  years  should  be  granted  in  tbe  contract  license. 
Theee  licenses  should  be  granted  to  the  highest  bidder. 

LiCBNsas. 

Pursuantto  the  dispatch  dated  October  22, 1901,  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  licenses 
were  issued  and  limited  to  thirty  in  number  per  province,  and  the  amount  of  timber 
flowed  to  be  cutrWas  limited  to  10,000  cubic  feet  for  individuals  and  100,000  cubic 
feet  for  companies.  Licenses  are  issued  without  chaise,  but  tbe  forest  product  under 
the  license  is  charged  for  as  it  is  taken  from  the  forest.  Applications  for  licenses  are 
made  ou  blank  forms  furnished  by  the  bureau. 

Tbe  largest  amount  of  timber  cut  on  public  land  by  anv  one  company  during  the 
past  year  was  less  than  100,000  cubic  feet,  and  not  more  than  five  licensees  cut  more 
than  50,000  cubic  feet.  The  avers^ge  cutting  under  a  timber  license  which  is  granted 
for  one  year  is  less  than  6,000  cubic  feet.  This  small  amount  is  due  to  the  pnmltive 
methods  of  logging,  lack  o(  transportation,  good  roads,  and  labor. 

Persons  may  take  firewood  from  public  land  for  their  own  domestic  use  without 
license.  Licenses  are  required  in  order  to  take  out  firewood  for  the  market  or  for  use 
in  any  commercial  enterprise. 

Each  forestry  official  in  the  province  is  furnished  with  blank  forma  of  applications 
and  is  required  to  see  that  these  forms  are  properly  made  out,  and  forward  same  with 
his  approval  or  disapproval,  stating  reasons  tnerefor  in  the  latter  case. 

A  modification  of  tbe  present  regulations  will  be  recommended,  as  mentioned 
above,  which  will  permit  the  granting  of  contract  licenses,  in  which  licenses  an 
agreement  will  be  entered  into  by  which  a  company  will  agree  to  cut  and  remove 
within  a  reasonable  time  all  timber  selected  for  felling.  A  working  plan  of  the  forest 
where  such  rights  are  granted  will  show  the  varieties  and  amount  of  timber  to  be 
selected,  length  of  haul,  and  average  market  prices  of  tlie  better  known  varieties, 
cost  of  transportation,  etc.;  in  fac^  just  such  information  as  a  Ic^ng  company 
would  require.  To  justify  the  installation  of  a  modem  plant  for  handling  large  and 
heavy  timber,  a  company  should  be  given  in  the  license  a  term  of  at  least  ten  years, 
and  also  the  exclusive  privile^  in  a  specified  district  of  cutting  timber  for  the  mar- 
ket; the  local  residents  in  said  district  t«  have  every  facility  offered  them  ti>  secure 
such  timber  as  they  may  require  for  their  own  use  at  reasonable  rates. 

Under  the  suggested  contract  license  the  amount  of  timber  marked  for  felling 
would  probably  to  much  in  eicess  of  the  present  limit  of  100,000  cubic  feet  It  will 
take  several  well-equipped  companies  many  years  to  cut  a  small  part  of  the  over- 
mature timber  which  this  bureau  would  be  willing  to  mark  for  immediate  removal. 

The  EoDowing  are  the  forms  of  application  for  licenses  at  present  in  use; 

APPUCATIOH   FOB  A  TIHBER  UCBHBB. 


FoRESTBV  Bureau,  Manila,  P.  L: 

I  hereby  make  application  for  a  license  to  cut  timber  on  the  public  lands  in  the 
province  of . 

Location  in  province  of  timber . 

I  am  a  resident  of  ■ —  ■ . 

I  shall  employ  about men  for  cutting  and  hauhng  timber. 

My  equipment  for  logging  consists  of ■ . 

I  will  not  cut  or  haul  any  timber  under  a  gratuitous  license. 
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I  Bhall  be  prepared  to  cut  and  hanl  to  shipping  points  dormg  tiie  year  about 

cabic  feet  of  timber. 

I  folly  understand  the  forestry  regulations  in  force  in  these  islands;  will  etrictly 
comply  with  same,  and  will  be  rraponsible  for  the  compliance  with  same  of  all 
partiea  operating  under  the  tdmbet  license  granted  the  undersigned. 


R   A   nESWOOD   LICENBK. 

I  hereby  make  appUcation  for  a  license  to  cut  firewood  on  the  public  lands  of  the 

province  of  — ,  town  of . 

I  understand  the  forestry  regulations  gOTemii^  the  cuttii^  of  firewood  and  will 


Date: 

Place:  

Obeervationa:  - 


API>LICATION  VO 

I  hereby  make  application  for  a  gratuitous  license  to  cut  timber  o 

lands  in  the  province  of ,  town  of . 

I  am  a  resident  of  the  town  of ,  province  of 

The  amount  and  kinds  of  timber  required  are  as  follows; 


Classes  ol  Umbei.  j       Dlmeneioiu. 


I  shall  use  this  timber  solely  for  the  following  purpose; . 

I  understand  the  forestry  reeulations  governing  the  cuttii^  of  timber  under  a  gra- 
tuitoos  Ucense  and  will  comply  strictly  with  the  same,  and  will  be  responsible  for 
the  compliance  with  same  by  all  parties  operating  under  the  gratnitous  license 
granted  the  undersigned. 

Neither  the  undersigned  nor  any  of  the  parties  cutting  for  hitn  are  holders  of  an 
ordinary  license. 

Applwatit. 
I  hereby  certdfy  that  this  appUcant, ,  is  a  needy  resident. 


Mtinicipai  FtmdtnU. 
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1  for  a  licenge  to  cut  and  gather  ilyewooda  on  public 

1  am  a  resident  of — -. 

I  will  not  cut  or  haul  any  timber  under  a  gratuitous  license. 

I  understand  the  forestry  regulations  in  lorce  in  these  islands  and  will  uomply 
BtrictJy  with  the  same,  and  will  be  responsible  tor  the  compliance  with  same  by  all 
parties  operation  under  the  license  requested. 

ApplicanL 

Date:  — — — . 

Pla«e: . 

Observatione; , 


1  license  to  cut  timber  and  other  firewood  on  pob- 

,  town  of ,  tor  the  purpose  of 

making  charcoaf. 

I  am  a  resident  of . 

I  wilt  not  out  or  haul  any  timber  under  a  gratuitoua  license. 
I  understand  the  forestry  r^alations  in  force  in  these  islands  and  will  comply 
strictly  with  the  same,  and  will  be  responsible  for  the  compliance  with  same  by  all 
parties  operating  under  the  license  requested. 

Applicant, 

Date: . 

Place:  — — ■ . 

ObeervationB: . 


APPLICATION   FOB  A    LICENSE 

I  hereby  make  application  for  a  license  to  extract  gums  and  r 


I  understand  the  forestrv  regulations  in  force  in  these  islands  and  will  comply 
strictly  with  the  same,  ana  be  responsible  for  the  compliance  with  same  by  all  par- 
ties operating  under  the  license  requested. 

Applicant, 

Date: . 

Place : . 

Observations : . 
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'  July  and  AugiiM,  1 
JULY  1, 1901,  TO  JUNE  31 


[The  bloclE  figures  In  column  ol 


^  indicate  Ibe  numbei  a(  companies  granted  li 


^ 

1 

a 
1 
1 

1 

f 

1 

QraMtora. 

. 

PrortnoB. 

ij 

1 

% 

t 

(l 

i 

(     .! 

16 

(     1 
(     1 

{    i 

I  ; 

OU.-SU 

2 

13 
6 
5 

Oo-fi. 
13,119 

18  49a 
11,000 

S8  056 

72,800 
79,  m 

2 

18 

AnttauB 

1,000 
14,976 

14 

'^ 

)  ; 

■ 

3 

Davao 

21 

" 

^ 

9 

■>■ 

(  • 

1 

i 

24 

{    i 
{    2 

10 
3 

6 

K 

' 

'■- 

2 

10,935 
87,619 

NegroB  Occident  Bl 

• 

13 

2.085 

8 

41,020 

8 

1 

4, 666 

IS 

z 

16 

6,10S 

2 

10.256 

3 

I,&49 

8 

1 

1 

69 

\ 

^ioimo 

}  • 

IS 

1 

^ 

58 

{    £ 

)» 

62 

19 

.. 

"• 

16,708 

111 

891.105 

2fiO 
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JULY  1  TO  A 
[The  black  flgures  la  column  ol  timbor  licensa 


1 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

GratulWus, 

, 

Frovliioe. 

1 

Is 

r 

I 

P 

j 

1 

1 

3 

' 

Ou.fl. 

OU./I, 

1 

6,000 

i5'.m 

1 

10 

1      I 
'     J 

1« 

i 

1 

* 

2 

sas 

1  ; 
I 

2 

6,081 
14,000 

' 

> 

1 

raenvan 

12 

ii 

U 

:£ 

IlOCOS  Norte 

» 

1 

1 

a 

i2,«i6 

2 

1  j 

( 

U 

(     j 

{ 

i; 

; 

> 

IP 

1 

10,000 

1 

B 
10 

N^rosOocidoiital 

' 

1 

1,620 

Hilooa 

1 

1 

6 

2.780 

1 

3,000 
25,000 

1 

2 

1 

aoo 

' 

S5,000 

'r. 

' 

> 



6 

1,380 

2 

S,100 

1  ■ 

\ 

' 

3,000 

; 

1 

1 

gS7 

{  »; 

(„> 

" 

fi 

« 

" 

7,130 

2, 

169,378 

« 

m 

Costr  or  Loqqino  in  thb  Philipmnks. 

A  companv  or  Individual  who  has  secured  it  timber  license  from  the  forestry  bureau 
pays  the  following  government  etumpage  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  the  grade  of 
the  timber: 

Saperior  group H 

First  group 10 

Second  group 8 

Third  group 3 

Fourth  group 2 

Fifth  group , , 1 

Hosted  oyGOOgle 
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Note. — AH  moneys,  other  than  salaries  of  forestry  officials,  mentioned  in  this  report 
are  in  local  or  Mexican  currency.  The  linear  measure  used  by  the  native  loggers, 
local  concerns,  and  forestry  bureau  is  the  Spanish  system.  The  Spanish  cubic  foot  is 
equal  to  0. 76  of  an  English  cubic  foot. 

On  larce  operations,  where  the  cutting  includes  trees  of  the  superior,  firet,  second, 
and  third  groups,  the  average  government  valuation  has  been  found  to  amount  to  10 
cents  per  cubic  toot.  The  total  cuttii^  by  ail  parties  shows  that  the  average  valuation 
is  about  6  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

The  price  paid  for  labor  in  the  woods  varies  according  to  the  local  demand;  but 
the  following  average  prices  are  believed  to  be  approsimafely  correct: 

Ohopi>ers  and  hewers,  70  cents  per  day,  exclnsive  of  board;  trail  builders,  akidders, 
and  driveM,  50  centeperday,  exclusive  of  board;  hireof  carabao,  $1  to  $1,50  per  day. 

Rinderpest  hsBcarried off  thousaQdaofcarabaoa,  so  that  insomeprovinces  thelaek 
of  these  animals  is  a  very  serious  problem,  especially  in  agricultural  work.  Conse- 
quently the  price  or  hire  of  c*rahaos  varies  considerably,  according  to  local  conditions. 
The  cost  of  hauling  with  carabaoa  naturally  varies,  but  on  an  average  haul  of  from  1 
to  3  miles  it  is  customary  to  figure  on  about  20  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

However,  nearly  all  the  cutung,  hewing,  and  hauling  is  done  by  contract,  the  tim- 
ber companies  paying  the  natives  a  certfun  price  per  vara  and  punto  for  squared 
timber  delivered  on  the  beaeh. 

One  of  the  successful  companies  operating  in  the  Philippines  pays  according  to  the 
following  scale: 

Tariff  for  timber  delivered  on  (he  htaeh. 

IPTI.,  MOLAVK.  ACLE,  TINDALO,  NARKA,  YACAL. 


Dimensions. 

Prices. 

""'.Xp^uX" 

VaraB. 

PuntoB, 

PuDtoa. 

P„ 

».«., 

c„™. 

R«a]... 

Cuarlos. 

0 

! 

i 

5 

10 

10 

\ 

10 

10 

BANSALAGDIN,  BANABA,  BATITINAB,  GUIJO,  AKANQA,  MALACAIHOS. 


13 

la 

6 

7 

10 

ll 

8 

0 
0 

\ 

0 

\ 

j 

1 

10 

2 

8 

10 

3 

10 

i 

10 

\ 

7 

IS 

WAB  1902 — VOL  -] 
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Titrifffor  Hinber  delivered  on  the  beach — ConfiuneU. 
BETIS  ASD  DtTN'GON. 


™™n.,™.. 

pu    o 

V„,. 

P,,.,... 

P...... 

K,,, 

».,„ 

R            'cuartoe 

P 

1 

10 

5 

J 

IS 

10 

St-'PA,  JH\l\  1 


ir.  10  10  1  11 

23  10  10  7  5  10  7  10 


Nearly  aU  the  timber  is  cut  in  aa  lone  lengths  as  it  is  possible  fov  the  caraliao  to 
haul,  and  then  in  order  to  materially  reduce  the  weij^ht  and  save  haulinR  slab  and 
cull,  the  log  is  hewed  on  four  sides  in  the  woods. 

The  forestry  bureau  adds  25  per  cent  to  the  scale  of  the  hewed  timber  to  cover  the 
loss  of  this  material. 

All  the  la^  mills  are  located  in  Manila  and  very  little  lumlier  is  manufactureti 
in  the  provinces.  When  the  timber  is  cut  in  the  provinces  close  to  Manila,  the 
squared  timbers  are  often  made  up  into  rafts,  with  a  large  amount  of  bamboo,  whicji 
is  uecessary  in  onler  to  float  the  heavy  Philippine  timber.  But  when  the  sea  trip  is 
a  loM  one,  especially  in  the  typhoon  season,  the  timbere  are  shipped  to  Manila, 
usually  on  sailing  vessels.  The  average  freight  to  Manila  may  be  figured  at  about 
.fO  cents  per  cubic  foot.  This  cost  is  much  lower  where  the  lumber  company  uses 
it.s  own  vessels. 

The  amount  of  timber  which  was  re<;eived  in  Maiula  from  the  provinces  frimi 
July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902,  is  appro  si  maty  ly: 

Public  lands -.- 1,787,23.', 

Private  lands !82,62li 

Total - - 1,M9,8->1 


Within  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  an  ever-increaaing  amount  of  building  in 
Manila  and  also  in  many  of  the  provinces.  In  conseijuence  of  this,  especially  a-' 
the  demand  far  exceeds  the  amount  which  the  natives  are  able  to  get  out  with  the 
present  lack  of  carabaos,  Uie  price  of  native  and  imported  timber  is  steadily  risin;;. 
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Market  ; 

price  per 

cubie  foG 

UMa 

nUa)  for 

squared  limber 

Auffmt 

13,  IMS. 

Ipil 

J     X  to  $2,  50 

M  la  e 

1        to    3.50 

ri    la! 

2  UO  to    2,  50 

\ical 

.80 

B  fa 

1.00 

Bati 

.m 

A    u„ 

bOto      .65 

vr  t 

.tiO 

liua 

.45 

Nirra 

1  00  to    1. 20 

EalT  at 

.45 

Calirta 

1.20 

Acle 

1.10 

Market  price  per  cvbu)  foot  (ManUa)  for  squared  limber  May  4,  190S. 

I,.il 

to.  95  to  SI.  30 

Mola\ 

1. 10  to    1. 25 

Amiitui 

Apitun. 

Lauaii 

Nam 

CUiiitd 

Aile 


This  rapid  itn;rea*ie  may  be  partly  acco.nnted  for  by  the  small  amount  of  timber 
shipped  to  Manila  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  at  which  time,  in  many  of 
the  provini*a,  nearly  all  work  was  stopped  on  account  of  the  cholera. 

Philippine  Sawmills. 

There  are  but  fourteen  sawmills  in  the  Philippine  Islands  using  steam  or  water 
power.  Eight  of  these  are  in  Manila  and  six  in  the  provinces,  one  at  each  of  the 
foliowii^  places:  Caloocan,  Paete,  Tarlac,  Tacloban,  Island  of  Sibuyan,  Santa  Maria, 
Kamboatiga,  and  Dulapoan.    The  description  of  the  Manila  mills  will  serve  for  all. 

The  following  data  were  gathered  witn  care,  and  unless  the  American  lumberman 
has  had  ex^rience  in  sawing  very  hard  wood  and  understands  logging  methods  in 
the  Philippines  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  figures  given  below. 

The  oMinary  slowest  feed  oa  some  of  the  saws  which  were  set  up  recently  in 
Manila  was  found  to  be  too  fast,  for  many  logs  seemed  as  hard  as  stone,  and  ripped 
ont  sawteeth  and  stopped  operations  in  some  of  the  mills  only  too  frequently.  The 
mill  owners  realize  the  value  of  a  very  slow  feed  and  the  value  of  first-class  sawyers, 
lii  time  as  these  woods  are  better  known  there  will  be  fewer  breaks  in  millii^  and 
the  daily  output  for  each  mill  will  ir 
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The  above  output  is  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  in  consequence  prices  coatinue 
high,  and  the  hand  mill  alongside  the  steam  sawDiiU  is  running  at  a  good  prolit.  As 
a  rule  it  coste  not  less  than  3(1  cents  per  cubic  foot  to  saw  by  hand.  Those  sawing  by 
hand  are  paid  by  the  piece,  as  foilowa; 


C,„o,.,-., 

Thickness 

Cost  per 

■ft 

1 
1 

»0  11 

One  steam  sawmill  in  Manila  will  saw  into  boanle  1  inch  in  thickness  and  over  for 
17  cents  per  cubic  foot.  This  price,  however,  applies  only  tj>  a  mixed  shipment  of 
logs.  A  higher  chai^  is  usually  made  for  sawing  molave,  hetis,  dongoit,  and  other 
especially  hard  woods.  The  other  mills  chai^  a  higher  price  tor  eawinjj,  ranging 
from  30  to  50  cents  per  cubic  foot  for  ordinary  timber;  higher  prices  rule  for  sawing 
the  very  hard  woods. 

The  market  price  for  sawed  stuff  is  so  high  that  the  loss  of  wood  due  to  sawii^ 
with  the  circular  saw  was  the  reason  one  company  discontinued  usii^  ita  circular 
saw  and  employed  liandsaws  in  preference,  stating  later  that  the  change  above  noted 
was  profitable  to  the  company. 

The  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  above  conditions  are  as  follows:  A  stroi^ 
market,  scarcity  of  logs,  an  uncertainty  of  the  supply,  and  a  lack  of  skill  in  handling 
steam  sawmill  machinery. 


Mabket  Price  pok  Manufactubed  Lumber. 

The  followmji  table 

sixteenths  fl\e. 

eighths 

three  eighths  oup  half  and  1  inch  m 

thiiknesB  per  cubic  foot; 

Lauan 

tl  00  to  $1  U 

Guijo 

Tangude 

1  40 

2  50  to  $3. 00 

Manienic 

1  30 

Molave 

4  OOto    4  50 

Batitin  m 

3  00 

Dungou 

3  00 

\acal 

Panao 

Apitong 

1  40 

Eanu\o 

1  oO 

400  to   5  00 

83 

Tmdalo 

400 

Balacat 

1  12 

Ipd 

4  00 

Imported  Lumbeb 

Several  lei«trtmente  of  the  United  fetates  Government  in  these  islands  find  it 
necessary  to  import  8e\eral  million  feet  of  manufai,tured  lumbei  from  the  United 
'states  and  Borneo  owing  to  the  high  prices  imd  scarcity  of  native  lumber 

The  averi^  pncea  paid  for  the  above  lumber  is  as  follows,  m  gold,  per  thousand: 


Oregon  pine,  iaiA  down  at  Portland,  Oreg . . 
Oregon  pine,  laid  down  at  Manila,  from 


.  21.65  to  526.50 


Cord  wood  in  the  provinces  costs  from  $4  to  $7  per  1,000  raias.  Freight  to  Manila 
from  512  to  515  per  1,000  rajas. 

Transportation  by  hand  from  dock  to  yards  in  Manila  costs  about  54  per  1,000 
rajas.    Licenses  to  sell  cord  wood  in  Manila  cost  $60  per  yeaj. 
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Market  PRcrE  of  Conn  Wood  in  Maktla. 

Rajas,  siijierior  olaj^?,  r-ticks  4  to  5 
jier  1,000  rajaw.  (At  the  present  ti 
la  umif^iially  lii";li. ) 

Bajas,  first  d&m,  sticks  3  inches  in  diameter  and  3  feet  long,  |20  to  f30  per  1,000 

Rajas,  intermeiliafe  class,  containing  sticlts  of  both  superior  and  first  class,  $28  to 
fas  per  1,000  rajas. 

Split  Sticks,  about  2  feet  long  and  1  inch  in  diameter,  three  to  tour  sticks  fori  i-<.'n\, 
acrarding  to  graile. 

Oil  A  ECO  A  L. 

It  of  it,  liou- 


Thb  Forests  of  thb  Philippine  Islands. 

The  various  charts  showfrom  948  to  1,726  islands,  with  a  total  area  of  about  119,542 
square  miles.  Of  this  gi-eat  number  of  islands  the  two  lari!«st  are  Luzon  (47,^38 
square  railesl  and  Miinianao  (36,237  square  miles).  The  next  iai^st  is  Sainar  (5,040 
FHjiiare  mites).  There  are  eight  others  of  more  than  1,000  square  miles  and  but  six 
additional  islaods  of  more  than  ICN)  square  miles,  some  fifty  or  more  smaller  ialaiids 
of  iiiiiioT  importance,  tlius  leaving  about  1,G00  IslitJiiiB  not  wortlt  mentioning,  many 
of  them  nothing  more  than  great  mapsea  of  rock  and  simd,  with  little  plant  life  visil)Ie. 

The  area  of  the  L'hiliii]iiiii'  Islands  as  given  by  various  Spanish  engineers  runs 
l>etween  a  little  less  tlian  70,000,000  to  a  little  more  than  18,000,000  acree.  The  forest 
area  was  estimate'l  by  Feruando  Castro  in  1S90  at  alwut  48,112,920  acres.  This  esti- 
mate includes  all  woodland,  public  and  private.  Tliearea  of  private  wuodlajids  lieM 
under  a  gotid  title  is  far  below  1,000,000  acres. 

All  owners  of  private  woodlands  must  register  their  titles  to  such  lands  in  the  for- 
estry bureau  at  Manila  before  cutting  for  the  market  any  timber  or  firewood  on  such 
propMty.  If  tliese  titles  are  not  registered  in  (he  forestry  bureau,  the  wow!  cut  is 
chained  for  a^  if  cut  on'  public  lands.  At  present  the  total  area  of  private  woodland 
ii^iHlered  in  this  huifau  is  about  250,000  acres. 

As  Ear  as  we  can  learn  from  the  former  forestry  offieiale  in  tliese  islands  no  scientilic 
examination  was  ever  made  of  the  stand  of  timber.  This  work  is  now  being  carried 
on  by  field  parties  from  the  foresfi^  bureau.  Field  parties  have  examineathe  for- 
<-stB  in  the  provinces  of  Bataan  and  South  Camarines,  and  are  now  in  the  f<irests  of 
^lindoro  and  Baler.  These  parties  inaugurate  their  work  by  a  preliminary  recon- 
nciissance  of  the  re^on.  They  then  make  a  dettuled  investigation  of  the  amount 
and  varietiee  of  standing  timber,  measuring  and  noting  carefully  everj|  tree  included 
in  the  sample  acres  selected.  A  botanical  collection  is  made  at  this  lime,  A  li^  at 
least  0  feet  in  length  is  taken  from  the  tree  from  which  the  leaf,  fruit,  and  liower  are 
taken. 

There  are  Iwtween  liOO  and  700  native  tree  species,  of  which  there  is  some  infor- 
iiiiition,  but  there  is  ^jreat  (^jnfusion  in  Ixith  scientific  and  popular  names  of  tree 
H[«cieH  which  it  will  take  much  time  to  correct.  Upward  of  50  species  are  found  on 
an  acre  and  seveiut  hundred  s])eciiB  in  a  comparatively  limited  I'egi'iii.  Fniiii 
Bataan  Province  alone  we  have  valuatiou  surveya  on  about  t!00  averxij^e  ai-re*^,  and 
before  the  work  is  closed  some  500  more  will  be  added.  From  these  surveys  niueh 
interesting  information  will  be  gatiiered  concerning  the  stand  ajid  varieties  of  tim- 
ber, their  jieculiari ties  of  growth,  charHcter  of  the  soil,  and  rock  formation.  (^Heo 
chapter  on  Bataan. )  In  addition  there  will  be  notes  on  inethodsand  cost  of  iogginji, 
labor,  means  of  transportatioii,  cliai-aiter  of  roads  and  streams,  as  well  as  a  Ioiki- 
graphical  map,  on  which  will  be  shown  tlie  location  of  the  valuation  surveys,  thus 
enabling  any  one  to  see  at  a  glance  the  amount  and  t  alue  of  timber  available  and 
the  possibiUties  of  bringing  it  to  market. 

This  investigation  \nU  extend  all  o\er  the_  islands,  ae  trained  men,  capable  o! 
mana^ng  such  work,  are  secured  from  the  United  Stateb 

A  preliminary  examination  ot  the  forests  of  the  Philippines  shows  that  they  have 
been  almost  entirely  deMroyed  in  many  |)lace*'.  This  line  of  destniction  seems  to 
follow  the  line  of  civilisation.  In  Cebu — the  first  island  settled  by  the  ypanianlw-  - 
almost  every  stick  of  merchantable  timlier  has  been  cut  away,  and  no  good  n'pn>- 
duetiou  has  ever  taken  place.  In  Panay  and  Segros,  as  well  as  in  many  provinces 
of  Luzon,  very  little  merchantable  timber  ot  a  high  grade  is  to  be  found. 
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A  trip  on  the  railway  from  Manila  to  Dagupan  will  not  reveal  much  good  timber 
within  several  miles  of  the  road.  In  many  ot  the  islands  the  gciod  timber  has  been 
(uit  away  for  about  3  miles  back  from  the  coast.  But  aa  we  leave  the  centers  of  civili- 
zation, we  soon  run  into  virgin  forests,  where  the  atand  of  timber  over  20  inches  in 
<liameter  averages  in  places  close  to  7,000  cubic  feet  per  acre;  some  sample  acres 
show  more  than  10,000  cubic  feet.  In  the  total  of  forty  odd  million  acres  of  wood- 
land, we  find  at  the  very  least  20,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forest.  We  find  virein  foi^ 
eata  m  the  provinces  ot  Caj^:;an,  Isabela,  Nueva  Viscaj-a,  and  in  that  part  of  Taya- 
lias  formerly  known  as  Principe  and  Infanta;  in  fact,  the  entire  east  coast  of  LuKon, 
wouth  to  Atimonan,  is  a  vii^^n  forest.     The  above-mentioned  forests  in  Luzon  will 
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igregate  an  area  of  at  least  3,000,000  as.-  „. 

The  above  is  a  conservative  estimate,  and  any  chaise  made  later  will  undonbtedly 
De  to  increase  the  estimate  instead  of  reiiucing  it. 

There  is  much  merchantable  timber  left  in  the  provinces  of  Tayabaa,  Camarines, 
parts  of  Bnlacan,  and  Bataan. 

The  islands  of  Mindoro  and  Paragua.  each  containing  an  area  of  more  than 
2,000,000  acres,  are  covered  with  a  dense  stand  of  vii^n  timber 

Mindanao,  with  an  area  of  23,000,000  acres,  contains  more  than  10,000,000  acres  of 
virgin  forest    Samar  and  Leyte— both  large  islands — are  heavily  timbered. 

All  ot  these  latter  islands  are  well  supplied  with  water  courses  sulflciently  large 
tor  driving  logs.  Many  ot  these  streams  need  a  little  clearing  before  driving  could 
begin.  Cttie  fine  tract  of  timber  near  Manila  has  been  jirotected  np  to  the  present 
time  by  a  small  obstruction  in  a  stream  that  an  American  lining  company  would 
have  removed  in  a  very  few  days  and  at  slieht  expense. 

A  glance  at  the  topography  of  the  islands  will  show  the  logger  that  the  average 
length  of  hanl  to  tide  water  is  a  short  one.  A.  combination  of  a  short  line  of  railway 
with  the  wire-cable  system  of  ioj^ng  would  be  ideal  tor  a  country  with  a  topc^raphy 
such  as  these  islands  present.  The  methods  of  lining  are  very  crude,  as  the  carabao 
is  relied  upon  as  the  principal  means  ot  transport alion.  The  meUiods  ot  felling 
trees  are  slow  and  antiquated.  Wasteful  metliods  of  cuttingare  evident  everywhere, 
and  it  is  extremely  donotful  if  an  averse  of  35  per  cent  of  the  merchantable  timber 
cut  is  taken  from  the  forest  to  the  raarket. 

Several  hundred  varieties  of  native  woods  are  received  in  the  Manila  market  during 
the  year.  Spanish  ei^sineers  tested  and  described  only  some  70  varieties,  so  that  we 
have  many  species  in  the  market  to-day  that  are  not  popular,  owing  to  the  lack  ot 
reliable  information  concerning  their  strength,  durability,  and  suitability  for  con- 
struction purposes.  Where  strength  and  durability  are  especially  desired  there  are 
no  finer  construction  woods  in  the  world  to-day  than  molave,  ipil,  and  yacal. 

There  are  many  other  native  woods  which,  when  tested,  will  find  a  place  with  those 
just  mentioned. 

We  have  a  number  of  woods  which  will  attract  the  fine-furniture  makers,  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  narra,  tindalo,  camagon,  ebano,  calamansanay,  tucan-calao,  and 
atintatao.  These  varieties  are  found  all  over  the  islands.  We  find  also  11  different 
oaks,  cedar  in  abundance,  teak,  and  many  other  species  awaiting  invest^tion  to 
bring  out  their  value. 

At  this  time  no  more  than  a  mere  mention  will  be  made  ot  the  fact  that  there  are 
large  areas  in  the  southern  islands  of  this  group  where  gutta-percha  and  a  good  qual- 
ity of  rubber  are  found.  (See  appended  report  of  Dr.  Sherman  and  statistics  of  forest 
products  used  during  the  vear. )  The  isltmas  are  rich  in  other  gums,  in  a  great  variety 
of  valuable  dyewoods,  ana  other  forest  products  that  time  and  enterprise  will  develop. 

At  present  very  little  cutting  is  going  on  in  the  vii^in  forests  of  the  islands.  Nearly 
all  of  the  cutting  is  found  in  those  provinces  and  islands  which  have  been  cut  over 
tor  many  years.  Two  or  three  licensees  have  established  themselves  at  good  points 
in  virgin  tlacts,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  satisfactory  returns  should  not  be  realized 
from  cutting  in  such  places. 

It  would  De  difficult  at  this  time  to  even  approximate  the  present  value  of  the 
timber  on  public  lands  in  the  Philippines.  Statistics  ot  this  ofiice  show  that  several 
hundred  varieties  ot  native  woods  are  brought  to  market  in  the  islands  and  are  dis- 
posed ot  at  a  fair  price.  The  government  chains  for  the  past  year  on  this  great 
variety  of  woods  averaged  a  littie  over  S  cents  Mexican  per  cubic  foot  Spanish, 
This  cnarge  has  continued  to  remain  between  6  and  10  per  cent  of  the  market  price 
ot  timber  tn  Manila. 

It  will  be  sate  to  assume  an  average  stand  of  about  3,500  cnbic  feet  English  or 
4,600  cubic  feet  Spanish,  although  the  valuation  surveys  give  double  this  estimate 
of  merchantable  timber  (over  20  inches  in  diameter)  on  each  acre  ot  the  20,000,000 
acres  of  vii^n  forests  in  these  islands. 

At  the  above  valuation  ot  0  cents  per  cubic  foot,  it  is  evident  that  the  value  to  the 
Philippine  government  of  the  above  timber  is  more  than  $100  gold  per  acre.     B^ 
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n  of  forestry  offli'ialp,  eai'li  forest  tract  will 
lizing  the  lai^  sum  mentioned,  tJie  value 
i  of  public  timber  land  will  eventually  approach  its  true  and  permanent 
value,  which  will  be  much  nearer  1200  ^Id  per  acre  than  $100;  i.  e.,  after  the  great 
mass  of  mature  and  overmature  timber  la  removed,  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the 
annual  increase  of  growth  of  public  timber  will,  under  careful  supervision,  bring  to 
the  state  a  fair  interest  on  the  valuation  per  acre  an  given  above. 

The  remaining  public  woodland,  about  28,000.000  acres,  will  average  in  value  not 
less  than  one-half  the  value  as  given  tor  the  virrin  forest.  A  small  part  of  this  ro- 
maining  woodland  will  be  taken  up  as  mineral  land  and  for  agricultural  purposes. 
After  three  centuries  of  civilization  in  the  islands,  we  find  but  6,000,000  acres 
improved  out  of  a  total  area  of  6.1,000,000  acres.  It  will  be  safe  to  assume  that  the 
forestry  bureau  will  have  at  least  20,000,000  of  the  28,000,000  acres  to  protect  and 
improve  for  many  years  to  come.  This  area,  added  to  the  20,000,000  acres  of  vii^n 
foreat,  will  give  to  the  state  an  area  of  40,000,000  acr«i  of  valuable  woodland. 

By  diverting  the  efforts  of  the  timber  cutters  to  the  vire^n  forests,  and  by  a  rfeid 
protection  of  the  remaining  woodland,  the  value  of  the  total  area  will,  in  about  thirty 
years,  reach  a  value  undreamed  of  to-day  by  those  not  familiar  with  what  rational 
forestry  is  eapahle  of  accomplishing. 

The  United  Slates  market  is  not  considered  in  this  proposition.  The  Philippine 
market  will  be  strong  for  many  years.  The  Chinese  market  is  always  strong,  and 
always  will  be,  as  all  of  lowland  China  is  without  timber.  The  Philippine  construc- 
tion timber  Is  considered  by  many  enaineers  in  China  the  best  timber  to  be  had  in 
the  Orient.  Strong  as  has  6een  the  Ohineee  market  for  timber  in  the  past,  the  futurt; 
promisee  even  better,  as  there  are  indications  that  foreign  enterprise  and  capital  arc 
securing  concessions  which  will  awaken  that  vast  Empire, 

Private  Wooblands. 

Article  75  of  the  forestry  regulations  provides  as  follows: 

"  Persons  ownin?  lands  containing  trees  suitable  for  lumber,  firewood,  or  other 
foreat  products,  shall  immediately  present  certified  copies  of  their  title  deeds  at  this 
office  for  registwition.  Forest  products  taken  from  private  lands  whose  owners  ha\i- 
not  compliM  with  these  requirements  shall  he  considered  unlawfully  taken." 

Up  to  the  present  date  103  titles  to  private  woodlands  have  been  registered  in  thin 
bureau, aa  prescribed  in  the  above-mentioned  article.  These  lands  are  owned  by  ]i> 
companies  and  90  individuals. 

The  aggregate  area  of  the  woodland  registered  by  the  13  companies  is  55,767  hec- 
tares, an  average  of  4,289  hectares. 

The  aggregate  area  of  woodland  registered  by  the  90  individuals  is  44,575  hectares, 
an  average  of  495  hectares. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  provinces,  giving  the  number  and  area  of  private  wood- 
lands r^stered  from  each. 
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A  few  of  the  lai^est  holdings  rcgisteretl  are  as  foUowH 

Order  of  Becolietos,  Mindoru  -    -^66 

Compafiia  General  de  Tabacoa  Luzon  -il  494 

Francisco  Gonzales,  Luzon  -0  "^51 

Marcelino  Santos  Luzon  !»  202 

Justo  Porcuiia,  Mindoro  916 

Rafael  Calvo,  Luzon  923 

Santi^io  Molino  Mindandii  850 

Ayala  y  Ca,  Luzon  '^  675 

CompaSia  General  de  tilipmas  LuAjn  4  651 

The  amount  of  timber  firewood  and  tharcoal  tiken  from  the  abo^e  linda  during 
the  fiackl  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  is. 

Timber 196, 987  cubic  feet. 

Firewood 43, 854  cubic  meters. 

Charcoal 9, 562  cubic  metere. 

As  soon  as  practicable  the  division  of  forestry  management  will  takecharge  of  inves- 
tigating the  amount  of  timber  and  other  wood  on  pnvat*  woodlands  roistered  or  to 
he  Festered  in  this  bureau. 

The  report  of  each  investigation  will  be  attached  to  the  record  of  forest  products 

'  '    n  from  said  land,  and  will  act  as  a  check  on  those  parties  who  occasionally  forget 

"  8  and  by  mistake  or  otherwise  take  timber  from  adjacent  public  land. 

Forest  Management. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  lumbering  operations  in.  the  Philippine  Islands  have 
been  very  primitive,  without  any  system  or  thought  of  forest  management.  The 
actual  cutting  in  the  forest  is  earned  on  almost  exclusively  by  the  natives,  who  either 
cut  and  haul  on  contract  or  else  sell  the  hewn  timber  to  lumber  companies  or  Chi- 

The  forestry  bureauissuea  licenses  to  cut  timber  on  public  lands,  specifjang  a  spe- 
cial district  in  a  province  and  the  amount  of  timber  which  shall  be  removed. 

In  moat  eases  the  licensee  makes  a  verbal  contract  with  the  loggers,  payinc  them  a 
fixed  price  per  cubic  foot  for  certain  species  of  hewn  timber,  either  delivered  in  the 
woods  or  at  some  given  point,  usually  on  the  beach. 

The  licensee  naturally  instructs  his  workmen  to  cut  the  moat  valuable  species 
which  will  necessitate  the  shortest  possible  haul.  So  the  loggers  pick  out  the  best 
tree  they  can  find,  chop  and  bum  it  down,  taking  as  long  a  log  as  they  think  their 
carabao  can  haul,  and  leaving  the  remainder  (often  as  much  as  40  to  60  per  cent)  to 
decay  in  the  woods. 

In  consequence  of  this  system  of  log^ng,  the  forests  on  many  of  the  islands  have 
been  culled  for  a  distance  of  from  2  to  3  miles  back  from  the  coast  line  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  all  the  lai^  towns  in  the  interior. 

The  tremendous  weight  of  the  Philippine  woods,  together  with  the  slowness  and 
expense  of  hauling  with  carabaos,  baa  left  the  more  distant  forests  absolutely 
untouched.  The  young  growth  on  the  lands  which  have  been  cut  over  is  very 
largely  composed  of  the  inferior  species,  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
native  custom  of  cutting  only  the  most  valuable  species. 

Unleas  Uie  lumber  companies  change  their  methods  and  cut  out  the  less  importajit 
species  ti^ether  with  the  more  valuable  trees,  artificial  reforestation  of  the  latter  will 
in  time  become  necessary.  In  this  connection  the  following  ijuotation  from  Forestry 
in  British  India,  by  B.  Ribbentrop,  inspector-general  of  forests  to  the  government 
of  India,  is  pertinent: 

"The  treatment  of  forests  of  this  kind,  in  view  of  the  natural  regeneration  of  the 
moat  valuable  species  whilst  exploiting  these,  the  only  marketable  trees  the  forests 
frequently  contain,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  forestry.  The 
consequence  is  that  tboi^h  often  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  to  insure  repro- 
duction in  this  class  of  forest  by  protective  measures  only,  it  is  by  no  means  an  eaay 
problem  in  Indian  forestry  to  promote  the  production  of  the  more  valuable  kincfs 
and  to  prevent  the  deterioration  in  the  character  of  the  peuplement  of  the  forests, 
which,  without  special  attention  to  this  point,  must,  it  is  very  evident,  result  from 
the  removal  of  parent  trees  of  the  more  useful  kinds  only." 

Under  forest  management,  in  order  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  forest,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  mark  tor  cutting  all  the  over-mature  timber  which  will  pay  the  least 
margin  of  profit  over  the  coat  of  removal. 

This  will  mean  the  felling  of  a  considerable  number  of  trees  per  acre,  and  the  large 
tops,  if  left  in  the  woods,  will  cover  so  lai^  a  part  of  the  openings  as  to  seriouaiy 
retard  reproduction.     Under  the  present  system  of  lumbering,  the  cutting  is  on  such 
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a  small  Bcale  ami  so  widely  distributed  that  tlie  scattered  tops  do  very  little  harm, 
aiul  the  amount  of  merchantable  wood  left  in  the  tops  in  any  one  locaUty  is  (Com- 
paratively iniJiiinilii-ant. 

Tlie  great  (itijecticm  to  this  methoil,  however,  is  that  these  blanks  are  resloclted 
witli  very  inferior  timber,  aa  moat  of  the  valuable  trees  within  seeding  distance  have 
been  cut  and  wilt  be  eUininated  from  the  stand  tor  many  years. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  Philippines  to  depend  upon  natural  reproduction  for 
restooking  our  forests. 

Very  fortunately  wo  have  an  enormous  area  of  almost  virgin  forest,  and  with  care- 
ful forest  management  all  land  more  suitable  for  forests  than  fur  agriculture  should 
be  kept  under  timber. 

The  most  difficult  point  will  be  to  increase  or  even  maintain  the  present  percentage 
of  valuable  merchantable  species  in  the  t<ital  stand. 

In  certain  sections  where  the  valuable  species  are  greatly  outuumbered,  anil  on 
bare  slopes  which  it  is  important  should  be  restocked,  artiSdal  seeding  or  planting 
may  become  necessary. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  hard-wood  forests  of  the  islands  have  been  immune 
from  fire  for  me  reason  that  there  has  never  been  sufficient  dry  inflammable  material 
to  create  a  flre  of  sufficient  force  and  heat  to  sweep  throiw;h  the  forest. 

But  when  the  forest  is  fnll  of  large  down  fops,  held  above  the  soil  by  their 
branches,  and  so  allowed  to  dry  out  thoroughly,  and  also  remain  sonnd  and  hard  for 
many  years,  the  dai^r  from  fire  will  be  f^  greater,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
tliat  large  bodies  of  timber  will  tie  destroyed. 

In  all  the  lo^igin^  operations  in  the  islands  a  lai^  percentage  of  clear  lumber  lieluw 
the  crown  is  l5t  m  the  woods,  eventually  to  rot,  but  for  many  years  before  that 
occurs  it  will  suppress  most  of  the  young  growth  in  the  openings  formed  by  the  fall 
of  the  trees,  and  furnish  well-seasoned  wooil  in  the  event  of  a  forest  fire. 

lu  order  to  localize  the  cutUiig  so  that  the  ranger  (tan  exercise  an  intelligent  super- 
vision over  the  work,  all  timber  should  be  marked  by  a  competent  official  of  the 
forestry  bureau. 

One  forester  can  mark  enough  timber  in  a  few  days  to  keep  the  largest  lumber 
coiiipaity  in  the  islands  busy  for  some  thne. 

Each  tree  selected  should  be  stamped  with  a  Government  marking  haf^ihet  bolli 
on  the  stump  and  on  the  flare  of  the  riHits,BOthat  after  the  removal  of  the  tree,  even 
though  a  very  low  stump  has  bceu  I'ut,  it  could  be  readily  determined  whether  the 
tree  had  been  marked  for  cutting  or  not. 

In  case  a  tree  is  cut  which  has  not  been  marked,  a  heavy  fine  should  be  imposed. 

In  all  large  operations  the  individual  or  company  holding  a  license  should  be 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  foreetn'  bureau  and  also  give  a  bond  to 
carry  out  the  work  according  to  the  forestry  regulations. 

After  the  timber  ha»  been  marked  and  the  cutting  commen<-es,  the  rangers  should 
be  instructed  to  inspect  the  cutting  frequently,  and  see  to  it  that  long  lojis  contain- 
ing clear  lumber  are  not  left  in  the  woods.  Also,  after  repeated  violations  of  the 
forestry  regulations  and  terms  of  contract,  all  lumber  and  logs  of  the  licensee,  in  the 
forest  or  vicinity,  should  be  seized  and  held  until  the  clear  li^  in  the  tops  are  cut 
and  removed- 
Licensees  should  liave  the  free  use  of  all  lumber  and  wood  in  the  tops  (after  li^  6 
fr-et  Song  and  1?  inches  at  the  small  end  have  been  cut  and  removed)  to  work  up 
iiitii  lvi\-  lio;inl«,  ufaves,  shingles,  firewood,  eharciial,  etc.  If  this  is  done,  the  ti^a 
uili  li.  .lit  Mil  r,i  such  an  extent  that  they  can  be  readily  burned,  and  this  the 
li<  -III!  "Iiiiged  to  do  toward  the  end  of  the  dry  season  when  the  wood  is 

III  I  :)fr  ll.v  i.  viL^pe  does  not  make  use  of  the  small  wood  in  the  tops  he  should  be 
olili(ted  to  pil.'  tlie  branches  around  the  main  crown,  and  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season 
lium  the  whole  thing.  Such  a  rule,  and  the  careful  selection  and  marking  of  the 
timber  which  should  l)ecut,  will  enable  the  forester  to  make  the  main  improvement^! 
over  the  present  methods  of  logging.  Concentrated  lumbering  and  the  removal  of 
a  far  greater  number  of  trees  per  acre  will  make  it  extremely  important  that  good 
clejm  work  be  done,  and  to  do  tliis  contracts  are  absolutely  necessary. 

This  will  be  especially  true  when  large  companies  install  a  wire-cable  system  of 

However,  the  introduction  of  American  methods  of  lumbering,  especially  the 
adoption  of  the  "bull  donkey  "  and  wire  cable  system,  will  make  possible  the  prac- 
tical, conservative  exploitation  of  many  species  which  with  the  present  antiquated 
methods  is  impossible. 

With  a  crosscut  saw  the  natives  can  not  only  cut  lower  stumps,  but  they  will  also 
do  the  work  in  aUiut  one-half  tbi;  time  wbi.h  it  takes  at  present. 

Under  present  couditiuiiB,  Lowcvlt,  ilio  main   leaaon  for  cutting  high  stumps  ia 
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that  it  would  be  very  difficult,  i£  not  impossible,  for  carabaos  to  haul  the  heavy  butt 
1<^. 

Conaequcntly  the  native  loftger  cuts  his  stumps  anywhere  from  10  to  14  feet  high, 
tafees  one  long  It^,  and  wastes  as  much  good  clear  timber  as  he  utilizes. 

On  account  of  the  same  difficulties  and  limitations  when  hauling  with  earabaoa 
the  large  overmature  timber,  which  should  be  cut  and  removed  first  of  all,  is  very 
seldom  taken. 

The  native  realizes  perfectly  the  work  that  is  ahead  of  him  and  his  carabao  if  he 
fells  one  of  these  big  trees,  and  consequently  he  selects  one  of  a  medium  diameter, 
which  does  not  present  such  difficulties. 

It  is  self-evident  that  such  a  system  is  not  only  bad  for  the  forest  but  also  extremely 
wasteful,  for  these  large  trees  which  are  left  to  decay  and  fall,  contain  the  very  finest 
grade  of  timber. 

With  an  encine  and  wire  cable,  which  can  easily  haul  from  800  to  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  logs  at  one  load,  it  would  be  natural  to  remove  this  large  timber  on  the  first  cut 

Aa  previously  stated,  the  forestry  bureau  should  mark  for  cutting  all  mature  trees 
which  will  pay  any  margin  of  profit  over  the  cost  of  removal,  for  unless  this  is  done 
the  forest  wdl  ultimately  consist  of  only  the  less  valuable  species. 

At  the  present  lime  there  is  a  large  number  of  trees  which  are  not  being  cut  or 
utilized,  and  in  order  to  determine  the  merchantable  value  of  these  spedes  a  timber- 
testing  laboratory  has  been  established,  as  noted  in  another  chapter.  In  this  way  it 
is  hoped  to  make  a  market  for  a  number  of  forest  trees  which  have  heretofore  never 
teen  cut,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  natives  have  always  taken  the  very  finest 
woods. 

In  order  to  establish  an  intelligent  forest  policy  it  is  absolutely  imperative  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  Philippine  forests  and  the  species  of  whicn  they  are 
composed.  This  work  and  the  arrangement  of  detailed  working  plans  for  large  and 
valuable  titicts  of  timber  is  assigned  to  the  division  of  forest  management.  The  field 
work  was  started  In  December,  1001 ,  and  np  to  the  present  time  detailed  exfunina- 
tions  liave  been  made  of  three  iioportimt  forest  areas,  viz:  Bataan  Province,  the 
southwest  coast  of  the  Camarines,  and  the  northwest  coast  of  Mindoro. 

In  order  to  determine  very  accurately  the  amount  and  composition  of  both  the 
mature  and  yoni^  growth  in  the  forest,  acre  valuation  surveys  are  taken. 

These  acre  surveys  are  run  in  strips  ttirough  the  timber;  m  the  valleys,  a)on^  the 
coast,  on  flats,  lower  and  upper  mountain  slopes,  and  in  fact  all  asp«;ts  and  situations, 
BO  as  to  secure  a  record  of  the  average  stand  of  timber  in  all  localities. 

The  strips  are  measured  with  a  survevor's  chain,  and  are  66  feet  wide  and  660  feet 
long.  AH  trees  on  this  strip,  usually  aown  to  a  diameter  of  8  inches,  are  measured 
with  calipers  and  recorded  on  a  valuation  sheet,  under  their  respective  species  and 
diameter. 

A  topographical  map  is  made  with  special  reference  to  important  bodies  of  timber, 
together  with  the  important  rivers,  valleys,  and  harbors,  all  of  which  are  extremely 
important  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  the  material.  At  the  end  of  each 
acre,  careful  notes  are  taken  to  cover  the  following  points,  viz:  Situation,  course, 
altitude,  slojffi  and  aspect,  rock,  soil,  humus,  ground  cover,  underbrush,  reproduc- 
tion, density,  quality  of  locality,  sylvtcultural  condition,  merchantable  condition, 
damage,  remarks. 

With  the  hypsometer,  a  German  instrument,  the  merchantable  length  and  total 
height  are  recorded  for  a  lai^e  number  of  important  species,  and  these  data,  when 
applied  to  the  results  of  the  valuation  surveys,  ^ve  a  very  close  estimate  of  the 
merchantable  stand. 

The  merchantable  amount  of  each  species  is  known,  and  also,  which  is  quite  as 
important,  the  amount  and  character  of  the  young  growth  which  will  form  the 
future  forest. 

As  will  readily  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  the  future  condition  and  welfare 
of  the  forest  rests  very  largely  with  the  forester  and  is  determined  by  the  trees  which 
he  marks  for  cutting.  Naturally  in  a  forest  where  the  percentage  of  the  valuable 
species  is  far  below  what  it  could  be  made  by  means  of  careful  forest  management, 
it  would  be  the  worst  possible  policy  to  allow  the  lumber  companies  to  cut  out  only 
the  most  valuable  species  and  so  secure  a  forest  of  inferior  species  for  the  future. 


The  tract  of  forest  land  which  is  being  operated  by  the  Philippine  Lumber  and 
Development  Company  extends  alon^r  the  southwest  coast  of  the  Camarines  from 
Baiigon  to  Hamuroan  and  Imok  froiu  tlie  coast  to  the  main  watershed,  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  Mount  Uanti.',  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,145  feet.     Approximately 
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bottom  land  which  extends  back  from  the  shore  for  a  considerable  dialance. 

There  are  six  main  ralleya  in  this  r^ion  with  streams  of  a  fair  size,  viz:  Ragav, 
Caima,  Tinalmud,  Caranan,  Pasacao,  andCabasanan.  None  of  these  so-called  rivers 
are  drivable,  but  the  valleys  are  alt  broad  enough  to  make  the  eonatruction  of  main 
lot'Sing  roads  comparatively  easy. 

The  valleys  conbiin  a  considerable  amount  of  rich  clay  and  loamy  Hoii,  apparentlv 
capable  of  growing  almost  any  field  crops.  At  present  there  are  some  good-elKi'il 
luimp  and  banana  plantations,  especially  in  the  Caranan,  Tinalmud,  and  Caima  val- 
leys, moat  of  whii'li,  however,  have  been  abandoned  and  allowed  to  grow  up  to 
weeds  since  the  outbreak  of  the  insnrreetion. 

Higher  up  in  the  mountains  are  many  small  settlements  of  from  one  to  four  hoii*s, 
with  clearings  of  from  five  to  thirty  acres. 

The  following  table  gives  a  rough  listi mate  of  the  private  land  in  the  inspected 
aii-:i,  hicliiding  ownership,  amount  of  cultivated  land,  and  the  present  crops: 
PrivaU  land — Area  taUe,  in  acres. 


Abaca. 

S 

deiis 
inclnd 

Cocoa. 

Grass, 

.„„. 

f„™i. 

compartment. 

.,..„. 

Hilly. 

Total, 

iSZSii. 

S705 

It! 

V, 

24,7 

^4 

74:1 

1; 

43!  4 

|1 

1,23-'. 

6   ^ba),d.L 

19.4 

24.7 
2«^ 

-|| 

Vlli 

Si 

12s.  5 

J;^]- 

B  sti 

m.i 

4S.4 

■JUS 

12S.6 

3,705 

1,729 

The  following  table  for  the  public  lands  is  also  approximate; 
Pvhlic  lands  ( acres ) , 


ar,. 

T.n.h 

Format. 

Dniiro- 

TO,., 

Slira'na 

Swamp. 

d,.«T.Ct. 

&k 

I  SSZu 

M7  0 

194  0 

494.0 

4,940 

6  1T5  0 

7  410 

Total 

8  211.0 

6,434.0      3,706.0 

70,395 

4,940.0 

8,768,6 

10S,ilBU 

Of  this  total  area  of  108,680  acres,  the  Government  owns  about  87,685  acres,  of 
which  74,100  acres  are  almost  virgin  forest,  8,645  acres  grass  and  brush  land,  and 
about  4,940  acres  of  more  or  less  unproductive  area,  in  the  form  of  streams  and  very 
steep,  rocky  slopes  and  ridges.  The  rest  of  the  tract,  about  20,995  acres,  is  believed 
to  he  private  land,  partly  scattered  along  the  coast  and  over  the  plateau  in  the  center 
of  the  forest,  more  concentrated  along  the  lower  and  middle  courses  of  the  streams. 

The  privat«  land  is  covered  principally  with  brush  (7,410  acres)  and  abaca, 
wrongly  called  hemp  (5,434  acres).  Onlv  a  small  portion  is  real  timber  land  (1,729 
>    iwamp  forest  (741  acres),  riceanJ  cunitii'lds  (!I8S  acres),  plantations  of  sugar 


De,  vegetablee,  cacao,  etc  (1,011.5  a< 


;s),  < 


a  palms  (123.5  a. 
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Much  of  this  grass  and  brush  land,  and  evenalareeareaof  tlio  forest,  is  claimed  by 
private  partis,  but  ho  many  of  tlirae  claima  have  faulty  titles  that  it  is  sate  to  con- 
eider  &B  Government  land  at  least  as  much  as  is  shown  m  the  above  table. 

Two  men  of  Nueva  Caceres,  Camarinee,  seem,  to  be  the  largest  private  owners;  one 
controls  almost  half  of  the  Congonal  of  Oaima  and  the  other  has  large  abaca  fields, 
brush,  and  timber  forests  south  of  Bataiia  in  the  Paeacao  Valley.  The  rest  of  the 
private  land  is  mostly  divided  into  small  noldings.  Abaca  is  the  principal  product 
and  is  exported  on  alarge  scale.  Com,  rice, cocoanuts,  bananas,  various  vegetables, 
ea<'iio  and  other  tree  fruits  are  cultivated  for  domestic  use  and  grow  well  there. 
Abaca  fields  lie  mainly  in  the  valleys  of  Paaacao,  Cabasanan,  Tinalmud,  Canbaiidio, 
and  Caranan. 

CUUATH. 

Along  this  coast  heavj^  rainfalls  and  strong  winds  are  of  frequent  occurrence— from 
the  northeast  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  from  the  southeast  in  summer  and 
autumn.  The  northeast  monsoon  might  be  expected  to  arrive  in  a  fairly  dry  condi- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  amount  of  moisture  is  recorded,  due  to  the  short 
distance  between  the  two  coasts  of  this  province  and  the  lack  of  high  mountains 
near  the  Pacific  coast  northeast  from  the  tract. 

Several  months  are  very  wet;  from  November  to  March  scarcely  a  week  passes 
without  showers,  and  sometimes  the  rain  falls  without  cessation  for  entire  weeks  at  a 
time.  Considerable  nun  also  falls  during  the  other  months  of  the  year,  April, 
August,  and  October  seem  to  be  the  dryest  months,  but  even  duriiM  that  period 
a  two  weeks'  stretch  of  dry  weather  is  an  exception.  For  this  reason  the  v^jetation 
is  very  rich,  both  in  variety  and  quantity.  The  temperature  is  fairly  even,  varying 
from  60°  F.  in  January  to  90°  F.  in  April  and  May,  the  general  average  being 
between  80°  and  86°  F. 


Along  the  coast  between  Punta  Carvenig  and  Hamuroan  the  shipping  of  timber  is 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  season  of  the  northeasterly  winds  (from  November 
to  May),  while  the  months  of  the  southwest  monsoon  (from  June  to  November) 


Punta  Carvenig  and  Octoc  far  enough  to  stop  the  high  waves  of  the  open  sea.  The 
bays  are  too  shallow  to  allow  vessels  to  load  directly  from  the  shore.  It  is  necessary 
for  them  to  anchor  about  half  a  mile  outade  of  the  bays  of  Binahian  and  Ragay, 
about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  outside  Tinalmud,  Caranan,  Pasacao,  Hamuroan,  and 
Gotosan,  and  a  short  distance  outside  of  Dalupoan,  Cotmo,  and  Bagolatao.  Along 
the  coast  there  are  some  sleep  cliffs  and  ridges,  thrown  up  by  heavy  volcanic  action. 
As  a  general  rule  these  are  well  Umbered,  but  with  the  present  system  of  carabao 
lo^ng  the  problem  of  transportation  is  a  very  difficult  one. 

Back  from  the  cliffs  the  land  slopes  more  or  less  gradually  for  6  or  8  miles  to  the 
top  of  the  main  watershed. 


With  the  exception  of  the  six  valleys  mentioned  above,  and  also  a  few  unimportant 
valleys  which  have  small  clearings  near  the  mouth,  the  forest  extends  to  the  seacoast. 
The  conditions  of  the  entire  forest  are  very  similar. 

Mr.  John  Orr,  who  is  the  manager  of  the  Philippine  Lumber  and  Development 
Company,  and  who  has  chai^  of  their  losing  operations,  cuts  the  foUowingspecies, 
which  at  present  includes  all  those  timber  trees  of  the  province  which  are  considered 
merchantable. 

Superior groap. — Calantaa,  camagon,dungon,  ehano,  molave,  tindaio,  ipil,andnarra. 

Finl  group. — Acle,  batititnan,  betis,  calatnansanay. 

Sectmd  group. — Aniuguis,  aranga,  bangcal,  banuyo,  boloi^-eta,  malacadios,  Mala- 
catmon,  mangacliapuy,  mangasinoro,  palo-maria,  supa,  tatiguile^  tuean-calao. 

Ikira  ffTwip. — Apitong,  bitoc,  palo-maria  (del  monte)  calumpit,  lauan. 

Faarlh  yrmtp.— None. 

Fi/ik  group. — Bacauan,  tangal. 

The  Philippine  Lumber  and  Development  Company  have  found  that  3  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  or  5  miles,  following  the  winding  of  the  valleys,  is  the  extreme  limit  of 
profitable  lumbering  with  the  carabao,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  timber  on  main  moun- 
tain slopes  is  still  mitouched.  Most  of  the  timber  is  very  scattering,  v/iQi  no  pure 
stands  of  any  one  species,  so  that  in  order  to  lumber  profitably,  it  will  b"  "'"~"-— • 
to  cut  Edl  the  merchantable  species. 
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In  riinniiig  the  \alTiatioii  aune^a,  where  all  timber  do«n  fo  Sinthes  m  iiiHmel«r, 
IS  meiMireit  on  at  re  stupe,  it  was  found  that  the  tdlloniiiK  H|iepies  prediiuiinatid  in 
tlie  toreot  neii  Dalupoan  4piton^,  niacaasm,  duiisrtin,  Jiiian,  mola\e,  palo  ni-im 
(del  inonle)  giiijo  tatmon,  (a,iiiagon,  niangitliapu^,  tucaii  talao,  1/tlete  bulong-eta 
pill  lieliH,  ( lUmanpaiiaj,  banuyo,  and  calantas,  Uso  Bome  wattfni^  acle  mala 
(•adios  amnt.ni<i  lahinipit,  and  tmdaio 

Apituxi}!  laii  m,  and  alihan  are  almost  eijually  distnbuted,  forming  the  greater 
part  Ot  the  toi'e-'t 

Betneen  Kui>  and  liinahian  is  a  good  stand  of  mola\e  and  dnngon  On  the 
slopes  bukot  [  inihian  is  a  fair  stand  of  ealantas,  which  aho  octursin  lousiderable 
qnintit\  aloii  the  held  nf  the  C  iranin  Valln  tnd  betwttn  Oaliasanan  and  Col 
Onthef-eauu  Inoith  nf  lunihimi  i-  i  (hi   -timd   iNhirm,  but  this  IB  the  onU  plat 
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'he  following  table  shows  tJie  average  stand  per  acre  for  those  species  which 
iir  most  frequently; 

e  vneanaremeid  of  trem  8  inches  and  over  {10^  aerei)  cn  the  Bouthwest  coast  of  fke 


Average 
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On  the  entire  tract  the  prevailing  rock  is  limestone,  especially  along  the  seaeoaat 
aiid  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  main  watershed.  It  is  also  found  outcropping  on  the 
ateep  ridges  and  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  difierent  vaUeys.  Along  the  ridges  and 
in  a  few  sections  where  the  newer  volcanic  formations  occur  cryetallajiic  Hchiets  are 
found,  but  in  no  case  do  they  occur  over  a  suffldeiit  area  to  form  an  important  factor. 

On  the  south  slope  of  Mount  Hantic  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  granite, 
which  forma  lai^  Iwwlders  on  the  top  of  the  mountains.  Along  the  coast  and  on 
genUe  slopea  the  limestone  is  fourid  in  layers,  and  on  the  ridges  and  in  the  valleys 
there  are  lat^e  drifts  of  limestone  rock,  which  in  many  instances  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  get  at  the  timber,  as  the  carabao  is  an  extremely  ti     '    "    '    ' 


The  soil  formed  from  the  disintegration  of  the  limestone  varies  from  a  sandy  clay 
near  the  seaeoaat  to  a  very  stiH  clay  a  short  distance  back  from  the  coast,  on  the 
upper  slopes,  and  in  fact  over  the  greater  extent  of  the  tract.  In  places  where  the 
heavy  forest  extends  down  nearly  to  the  coast  a  small  amount  of  sandy  loam  or  loamj" 
sand  haa  been  formed,  but  on  the  whole  almost  all  the  aoil  is  heavy  clay,  which  is 
not  especialiy  favorable  to  tree  growth,  as  it  is  rather  difficult  tor  the  roots  to  pene- 
trate deeply  into  such  a  soil.  For  the  best  development  of  hard  woods  it  is  necessary 
that  the  tap  roots  should  descend  to  a  conaidetable  depth.  That  the  aoil  is  favorable 
to  the  best  root  development  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  roots  extend 
along  tiie  surface  of  the  ground,  are  thus  very  easily  injured,  in  logging,  and  the 
healdi  and  soundness  of  tie  trees  affected.  Such  heavy  clay  soils  harden  and  crack 
very  readily  when  exposed  to  the  fu!l  force  of  the  aun,  so  that  extreme  care  should 
be  taken  in  lumbering  not  to  form  large  openings  throughout  the  forest. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  sach  a  stiff,  heavy  clay  is  that  the  total  height  and 
clear  ler^h  of  the  trees  is  seriously  reduced  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  tap 
root  to  reach  the  looser  and  moister  subsoil.  Along  the  lower  slopes,  however,  the 
soil  composition  Is  a  more  favorable  one,  containing  a  greater  proportion  of  sand, 
and  so  forms  a  mixture  which  should  be  able  to  produce  the  very  beet  kind  of  timber. 


The  leaves  decompose  very  rapidly  during  the  rainy  season,  but  throughout  the 
dry  season  the  ground  is  coverai  with  a  fairly  heavy  matting  of  dry  leaves,  with 
only  a  thin  layer  of  humus  underneath.  This  humus  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  seed 
to  germinate,  but  the  youug  seedlings  find  it  difficult  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  heavy 
clay  soil. 

The  reason  that  a  certain  amount  of  humus  remains  undecomposed  through  the 
dry  aeaaon  is  on  account  of  the  large  d^ree  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  ,  ->  , 
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This  is  iisimUy  tiothinB;  more  than  ilry  leaves,  anil  in  placpa  both  leaves  and  humus 
Hre  Jai'bing,  the  soil  being  exposed  to  the  serious  drying-out  effect  of  the  sun. 
Within  one  year  the  fallen  leaves  decompose  entirely,  While  in  the  Rolder  climates 
t  Ik'v  often  remain  almost  entire  tor  three  years  or  more. 

j\omosaco\'erathegTound,  but  in  its  place,  in  openings  in  the  forest  we  find  grass, 
heihs,  ferns,  dwarf  s-arietiea  of  vines,  elc,  which  often  mat  on  the  soil  and  prevent 
all  chances  of  repro<hietion. 


1  n  all  places  where  the  stand  is  not  sufficiently  dense  a  great  many  climbing  palms 
bainlioii,  and  other  shmbs  come  up,  frequently  forining  an  impenetiable  thicket 
which  scrir>it^ly  retards  all  reproduction.  In  low  ridges,  where  the  soil  and  under- 
;;r(.i\vtli  ars!  (avr>ral)le,  we  often  find  a  considerable  amount  of  yoiuig  growth,  while  in 
tln>  dtjiivjisions  aJid  more  open  forests  the  ulimhing  palms  of  tbe  genus  calamus 
(Hpanish,  bcjucoi  juevail  in  such  uumbersaa  to  absoltUely  prevent  reproduction. 

(Vlthough  the  bejiico  is  a  very  important  material  in  the  Tropics,  it  presents  to-day, 
and  pn^ljahiy  will  in  the  future,  the  main  obstacle  to  the  existence  of  a  desirable 
young  growth. 

It  does  not  appear  to  thrire  under  dense  shade  or  in  the  open,  but  grows  most 
tliickly  wliere  the  forest  has  been  pajtly  thinned  fiut.  This  fact,  tijgether  with  the 
growth  of  grass  in  the  openings,  is  another  strong  reason  for  using  extreme  care  in 
hosing  not  to  form  lai^  clearmgs. 


In  some  sections  where  the  bejuco  has  not  gained  a  strong  foothold  the  stand  of 
saplings  is  quite  dense,  but  the  most  valuable  species  rarely  predominate.  The 
reason  tor  tms  is  that  only  the  best  merchantable  species  have  so  far  been  cut,  and 
consequently  they  have  very  little  chance  of  holding  their  own  in  the  forest,  and  are 
being  gradually  ^iminated  from  the  stand. 

On  the  whole,  the  reproduction  of  the  more  vftlnable  species,  with  the  exception  of 
camagon,  is  very  poor.  Hundreds  of  seedlings  of  this  sp«cies,  and  occasionally  a  fair 
amount  of  saplings  and  pole  wood,  occur  around  one  seed  tree. 

Next  in  the  power  of  reproduction  come  palo-maria,  dungon,  and  molave.  Molave 
seems  to  be  the  only  species  that  requires  much  light  for  its  development.  All  otiier 
species  stand  more  or  less  shade,  and  some,  especially  camagon,  alahan,  and  balobo, 
seem  to  ttirive  ba'*t  under  dense  shade. 

In  the  small  openijigs  caused  by  the  removal  of  single  trees  the  dense  growth  of 
hejuco  is  unfavorable  to  good  reproduction,  and  the  large  openings  and  abandoned 
"cainius"  {small  rice  fields)  are  covered  with  grass. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of  good  seed  produced  from 
one  tree  or  from  a  certain  number  of  flowers,  depending  on  the  species,  size,  age,  and 
position  of  the  tree,  and  also  on  the  weather  and  destructive  animals.  Several  infe- 
rior gpecies,  especially  Vialobo  and  lauan,  have  abundant  blosaoms  and  probably  pro- 
duce seed  every  year,  while  of  many  other  mjecies,  such  as  dungon,  dungonlate, 
molave,  camagon,  and  tucancalao,  we  only  find  seed-bearing  specimens  at  certain 
intervals  in  the  age  of  the  tree.  No  fruit,  flower,  or  ^oung  growtb  of  calantas, 
ebano,  or  tindaio  could  be  found,  neither  seeds  nor  seedlmgs  of  acle. 

The  heavy  seeds  and  fruits  of  camagon,  tucancalao,  dungonlate,  apitong,  bangcal, 
dungon,  acle,  tindaio,  betis,  dulitan,  calantas,  ebano,  and  others  have  a  great  dis- 
advantage, both  in  number  and  facility  of  distribution,  in  comparison  with  the  spe- 
cies of  Mlobo,  lauan,  guijo,  bayug,  inacaasin,  anilan,  ligaa,  etc. 

Beyond  a  doubt  the  seed  of  many  species  either  do  not  find  enough  soil  to  protect 
them  from  drying  out,  or  the  ground  is  too  heavy  or  hard  for  their  germination. 
Even  when  sprouted  many  seedlings  die  under  the  dense  bejuco  cover  or  are  stran- 
gled by  this  plant,  bamboo,  and  other  weeds. 

On  steep  slopes  many  seeds  are  washed  away  by  heavy  rains.  Several  varieti^  of 
balete  have  an  abunilant  fruit  production,  but  unfortunately  moat  of  them,  as  clirab- 
mg  species,  are  much  mote  destructive  than  useful,  as  they  strangle  many  of  the  best 
trees,  particularly  molave.  On  account  of  the  nnifoi'mity  of  the  weather  throughout 
the  year  many  tree  spedes  have  a  much  more  variable  season  in  which  to  ripen 
fruita  than  the  trees  in  colder  climates,  and  in  every  month  of  the  year  we  see  npe, 
freoh  fruit  of  some  ppecies. 

The  majority  of  the  species  blossom  in  Miivch,  Aj)iil,  an  I  May,  dropping  the  ripe 
seeds  in  July,  August,  and  September.     Oft  'u  a  tree  will  nave  both  flowers  and  ripe 
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fruit  at  the  same  time,  and  this  otcurs  in  the  case  o£  botang  and  colon-cogon  al>out 
January,  dap-dap  about  Match,  and  dancalan  about  April. 

Ab  far  as  is  known  Januarv  seems  to  be  the  principal  month  in  which  dungonlate, 
botong,  and  ligaa  ripen;  FeWuary  for  balobo;  March  for  dancalan;  April  for  tucan- 
calao  and  certain  species  of  balete,  betia,  and  toloto;  June  for  calumpit,  bubuy,  bitbit, 
pili,  dulitan,  ratmon,  catapan,  muling-muiing,  and  iiiafaasin;  July  for  alahan,  mala- 
catmon,  lauan,  guijo,  and  camagon. 

nBNSlTV.     ' 

In  some  sectionB,  partic\ilariy  near  Binahian,  on  the  ridg^  extending  down  toward 
the  coast  from  the  main  watershed,  the  stand  of  timber  is  comparatively  dense.  In 
the  valleys  and  on  the  top  of  the  highest  ridges  the  timber  is  rather  open,  but  over 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  traot  the  stand  is  broken. 

MEBCHANTABCE   CONDITIOS. 

This  foreat  area  contains  a  large  number  of  very  valuable  species,  but  the  mer- 
chantable condition  of  all  the  timber  is  rather  poor,  both  on  account  of  the  short 
clear  length  of  tiie  trees  and  the  percentage  both  of  the  timber  and  lumber  which  is 
found  to  be  unsound. 

The  clear  or  merchantable  length  of  the  following  species  is  about  one-half  the 
total  height  of  the  tree,  viz:  Calantas,  dungon,  ebano,  batitanaii,  betis,  amnguls, 
tKinuyo,  Euijo.  The  merchantable  length  of  aranga,  baogcal,  apitong,  lauan,  tan- 
guile,  ana  anang  is  fully  two-thirds  of  the  total  height,  while  in  tindalo,  acle,  balobo, 
malasaijuin,  alahan,  catmon,  macaasin,  tucancalao,  and  li^aa  the  merchantable 
length  IS  only  about  two-flfths  of  the  tree,  and  the  proportion  in  the  case  of  molave, 
dancalan,  balete,  botong,  and  some  others  is  one-third  or  less.  For  apparently 
sound  timber  about  30  per  cent  should  be  discounted  on  account  of  unseen  defects. 

Insects  and  the  white  ant  attack  timber  within  a  short  lime  after  it  is  felled,  but 
they  very  rarely  attack  living  treM,  and  do  them  almost  no  damage.  The  worst 
enemy  of  the  forest  is  the  balete,  of  which  five  different  spedes  were  found  on  the 
tract. 

The  balete  starts  on  a  tree  as  a  vine,  then  sends  its  long  air  roots  down  to  the  soil, 
and  finally  forms  an  entire  envelope  around  the  whole  tree.  In  a  comparatively 
abort  time'  the  tree  rota  within  its  shell  and  the  balete  grows  into  one  solid  mass. 

The  natives  very  often  girdle  apitong  and  pili  in  order  to  collect  the  resin,  which 
is  burnt  in  cups  and  torches  to  furnish  light,  but  it  appears  that  this  practice  with 
the  possible  exception  of  checking  the  rate  of  growth,  does  very  little  damage  to  the 
tree,  as  the  wounds  heal  over  very  rapidly  and  the  tree  is  apparently  sound. 


Some  hundred  years  ago  a  very  small  amount  of  cutting  was  carried  on  in  these 
forests  for  local  use  at  Pasacao,  as  this  town  was  apparently  of  far  greater  importance 
in  former  years  than  at  the  present  time.  The  export  of  timber  from  this  portion  of 
the  Oamannes  coast  to  Manila,  began  about  twenty  years^wwhen  molave,  calantas, 
dungon,  ebano,  tindalo,  betis,  aranga,  and  mangachapuy  composed  the  main  portion 
of  the  cargo. 

In  those  days  the  native  lumbermen  hauled  timber  from  a  much  greater  distance 
from  the  coast  than  at  the  present  time,  when  both  the  amount  cut  and  the  length 
of  the  haul  have  been  restricted  on  account  of  carabao,  and  also,  within  the  last  two 
years,  the  danger  of  ladrones. 

The  average  Government  valuation  which  is  paid  by  the  PhUippine  Lumber  and 
Development  Oompaay  on  all  classes  of  timber  amounts  to  10  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

At  present  this  company  have  only  thirty  carabaos  hauling  timber,  while  in  early 
years  they  always  employed  one  hundred  or  more.  The  company  cuts  timber  from 
three  mam  points,  viz.:  Cotmo,  Dahipoan,  and  Binahian,  and  as  they  practically 
control  these  three  towns,  nearly  all  the  natives  work  for  them,  receivii^  the  follow- 
ii^^  scale  of  wa^s:  Choppers  and  hewers,  70  cents  per  day,  exclusive  of  board; 
trail-builders,  skidders  and  drivers,  50  cents  per  day,  exclusive  of  board;  hire  of 
carabao.  $1  to  $1.50  per  day.  The  price  for  a  fairly  good  sized  carabao  ranges  from 
$150  to  $200.  This  high  price  is  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  animals,  as  it  is 
estimated  that  the  rinderpest  carried  ofi  between  75  and  90  per  cent  of  the  carabaos 
in  the  province. 

The  mana^r  of  the  company  hires  a  number  of  carabaos,  paying  $1  per  day,  and 
figures  the  average  cost  of  hauling,  from  1  to  3  miles,  at  16  cente  per  cubic  foot. 
However,  nearly  all  the  cutting  and  hauling  is  done  by  contract,  the  natives  cutting 
WAB  1902— VOL  10- — -31 
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those  trees  which  offer  the  least  difficult j[  in  hauling,  and  hence  alonj-  the  seacoaat 
the  forest  has  be«n  stripped  of  the  most  important  3[>ecies.  The  only  restriction  ho 
far  is  that  the  company  will  not  export  any  logs  which  are  not  at  least  12  inches 

Such  native  li^ging  is  naturally  very  scattering  and  close  supervision  has  Iwen 
impossible.  When  the  operations  are  concentrate  into  a  small  area,  supervision  by 
the  forest  officials  will  become  less  difficult,  and  the  lumlwrman  will  be  able  to  use  a 
wire  cable  system  for  hauiing  out  the  logs.  Skidding  with  the  cable  could  he  very 
easilj-ado^tedintheCaima,  Tinalmud,  and Garanan  valleys.  The  company  has  under 
consideration  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  in  the  Oaima  Valley,  and  this  would 
include  the  timber  from  the  mountains  northeast  of  Binaliian,  (ro'm  the  west  slope 
of  Titus,  and  from  the  «outhweBt  slope  of  Hantic. 

Undereuch  a  system  carabaos  would  skid  the  logs  from  the  tree  to  the  main  valley, 
which,  in  nearly  all  cases,  would  be  a  short  haul. 

In  order  to  lumber  successfully,  companies  operatiug  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
must  be,  tea  certain  extent,  independent  ot  carabaos,  as  these  animals  are  very  scarce, 
delicate  in  health,  and  nnif4  be  taken  to  water  several  times  a  day,  and  this  latter 
point  especially  makes  their  use  on  high  mountain  slopes,  where  some  of  the  best 
limber  is  located,  practically  impossible. 

Nearly  all  the  timber  which  is  shipped  to  Manila  is  squared  in  the  forest  and  usu- 
ally raises  from  12  to  24  inches  wide  at  the  top  end,  and  as  long  aa  the  carabao  can 
conveniently  haul. 

This  system  leads  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  clear  length  being  left  in  the  woods 
to  rot.  However,  special  efforts  are  made  to  get  out  long  lengths  of  timliers  which 
are  used  on  docks  and  shipbuilding,  such  as  dungon,  tetis,  and  guijo,  which  will 
measure  from  49  to  59  feet  clear  length.  Batitinan,  mangachapuy,  palo-maria  (del 
monte),  19  to  32  feet  Ic^. 

Lauan,  the  principal  tree  for  bancas,  is  often  cut  the  entire  clear  length,  foiniing 
bancas  and  cascos  from  32  to  65  feet  lone  and  24  to  48  inches  wide.  Lauan,  and  more 
especially  apitong,  furnish  planks  and  Doards  with  atop  diameter  of  12  inches  and 
from  82  to  98  feet  long. 

Molave  timbers  are  very  seldom  over  16  to  32  feet  long  and  16  to  32  inches  square. 

Fortunately  the  crooked,  tough,  and  durable  branches  of  molave  and  danealaii, 
down  to  a  diameter  of  8  inches,  are  very  valuable  in  ship  conBtruction. 

Oalantas  is  used  mainly  for  cigar  boxes,  and  also  to  a  small  extent  for  interior 
finishing. 

Tindalo,  acle,  and  camogon  are  also  used  in  interior  finishing  and  for  furniture,  so 
that  short  logs  of  these  three  species  are  readily  sold  in  the  Manila  market. 

The  best  tmdaio  furnishes  clear  logs  up  to  32  feet,  acle  19  to  26  feet,  calantas  65 
feet,  and  in  esceptional  cases  98  feet.  Tucancalao  and  calumpit  26  to  39  feet.  Lanete 
is  a  beautiful  yellow  straieht-grained  wood,  which  is  very  fine  for  furniture. 

The  black-heart  wood  of  ebano,  dressed  round  and  ready  tor  the  market,  is  brought 
in  to  Dalupoan  by  the  natives  in  lengths  ranging  from  6  to  36  feet  with  a  maxiroura 
diameter  of  10  inches  at  the  bottom  and  a  minimum  diameter  of  2  inches  at  the  top. 

Bitoc  and  alalian  are  used  for  tel^raph  poles  and  house  posts.  Molave  is  used  for 
beams,  flooring,  all  sorts  of  construction  timbers,  railroad  ties,  doors,  windows,  etc. 

Most  of  the  cordwood  (rajas)  is  cut  from  swamp  trees,  principally  tangal  and 
bacauan,  and  to  some  extent  pipisig  and  pagatpat. 

The  Philippine  Lumber  and  Development  Company  make  a  small  amount  of 
charcoal  for  their  own  use  from  guyong-guyoi^,  which  is  said  to  be  the  very  best  for 
blacksmith  ing. 

The  following  timbers  are  those  which  are  generally  used  in  the  constrin  tn  n  of 
native  houses:  Alahan,  anang,  bitoc,  lauan,  apitong,  anaho,  banga,  bongi  an  I  I  ^rn 
boo,  while  in  the  better  class  of  houses  a  considerable  amount  of  guijo  and  mtlave 
is  employed. 

The  few  tables,  chairs,  and  benches  which  are  found  in  the  native  houses  are 
usually  made  from  guijo,  while  guyal«  brush  furnishes  the  wood  for  cooking  The 
resin  of  apifone  and  lauan  is  often  used  in  cups  and  torches  as  a  fuel  and  the  soft 
white  ream  of  hiti  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  \  irnnhes  The 
company  ships  from  500  to  1,000  k^s  of  resin  to  Manila  each  year. 

Several  other  species  have  an  abundant  flow  of  a  sticky  white  ;uice  which  is  now 
being  investigated  by  chemists  and  will  probably  be  found  to  contain  valuable 
properties. 

Dungon,  tooc,  and  tua  are  recognized  as  more  or  less  valuable  dyewoods,  and  the 
bark  of  haconan  is  said  to  be  good  for  tanning. 

Under  the  present  system  of  logging,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  tree  is  used,  and 
the  natives  not  only  leave  the  entire  top  in  the  woods,  but  a  large  part  of  the  mer- 
chantable length  as  well. 
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The  toliowii^  table  gives  the approsimate  amount  which  is  utili?:ed: 

Percent. 

Oamagon - -  15 

Ebano 10  to  20 

Guijo,  aranga - 30 

Lauan,  molave,  dancalan 40 

Apitong,  calanlas - 50 

Dungoo  and,  in  general,  most  ottier  species 25 

Of  course,  in  every  caae  all  the  merchantahle  length  should  he  utilized,  and  the 
wood  in  most  ot  the  tojM,  which  are  left  in  the  woods  to  rot,  is  suitable  for  charcoal, 
box  boards,  staves,  paving  blocks,  etc 

The  natives  have  never  used  a  crosscut  saw  in  the  forests,  and  with  an  ax  it  is  a 
long  aud  hard  piece  of  work  to  fell  the  lai^,  very  tough  Philippme  timber. 

The  Filipino  uses  a  heavy,  narrow,  single-bitted  ax,  with  a  very  long  handle, 
both  for  felling  the  tree,  cutting  the  Ic^,  and  hewing  ihe  timber.  Finding  it  alow 
work,  the  native  who  is  not  overt)urdened  with  energy  attempts  to  hasten  matters  by 
setting  fire  to  the  stump,  and  when  the  tree  falls  he  sets  fire  to  the  ti:^  in  order  to 
save  himself  a  certain  amount  of  hewing. 

■  Such  a  method  is  of  course  very  primitive  and  aconsiderableamount  of  fine  timber 
is  lost  through  such  careleasness.  The  natives  will  leave  a  log  burning  for  such  a 
length  of  time  that  it  fe  dther  badly  injured  or  almost  totally  destroyed. 

The  Philippine  Lumber  and  Development  Company  pays  the  following  prices  for 
sawing  the  hewed  timber  into  boards  by  hand  at  Dalupoan: 

Cuartos. 

DungOD  and  betis,  per  square  fotit : _ 4 

Molave,  dancalan,  aclo). - -- - 3 

G-nijo,  mangachapuy 2 

Apitong  and  lauan _ .,  1 

1  cuarto=lt  cents  Mexican. 

The  compHiy  contract  for  bancas  according  to  dimensions  and  the  quality  of  the 
timber  used.  A  good  lauaa  banca  48  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  when  trimmed  out 
ready  for  use,  but  without  outriggers  is  worth  about  $60. 

It  will  take  six  carabaos  and  four  men  two  days  to  haul  a  banca  of  this  size  !§  miles 
from  the  forest  to  the  shore,  at  a  cost  of  about  $20.  At  present  the  Philippine  Lum- 
ber and  Development  Company  is  cutting  annually  about  100,000  cubic  feet,  most 
of  which  is  stiipped  to  Manila. 


The  present  scattered  lumbering  leaves  the  present  forest  wealth  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant  cutter,  and  consequently  the  most  valuable  species  are  seriously 
handicapped  m  holding  their  own. 

Careful  supervision  in  the  forest  by  the  company  and  particularly  by  tiie  govern- 
ment is  impossible  under  the  present  system. 

While  the  inferior  species  and  weeds  have  an  increased  chance  for  reproduction, 
the  more  valuable  species  are  gradually  disappearing,  eapeciaUy  the  hght-needing 
varieties,  such  as  molave,  tindalo,  and  calantas. 

When  the  large  timber  ia  slashed  down  without  an^  r^ard  to  the  young  growth, 
the  first  seedii^  is  apt  to  fail  on  account  ot  the  excessive  amount  of  light  in  the  open- 
ings. After  the  young  growth  has  commenced  to  come  up_again,  shading  the  soil  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  conditions  for  reproduction  are  more  favorable.  However,' later 
on  the  more  valuable,  slow-growing  species  are  in  danger  ot  being  suppressed  and 
killed  by  the  bejuco  vines,  bamboo,  and  the  less  valuable  species. 

The  entire  tops  are  left  in  the  woods,  and  cover  bo  much  ground  that  they  either 
check  all  reproduction  or  delay  it  tor  years  to  come,  until  liie  toM  have  rotted  down. 

All  trees  which  are  to  be  cut  should  be  selected  and  marked  with  a  view  to  the 
sylvicultural  requirements  of  the  forest,  and  the  cutting  should  be  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  government  rangers. 

The  use  of  fire  in  tellii^  and  hewing  should  he  absolutely  forbidden. 

PEELIMIMAEY  REPORT  ON  WORKING  PLAN  OF  BATAAN  PROVINCE. 


Bataan  Province,  situated  directly  across  Manila  Bay  from  Manila,  is  a  long  penin- 
sula forming  the  western  coast  line  of  Manila  Bay  and  separating  it  from  the  China 
Sea.    Its  greatest  length  is  about  35  miles,  and  it  varies  in  width  uom  15  to  20  miles. 
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with  an  approsi mate  area  of  303,200  acres.  The  general  trend  of  the  province  is 
northerly  acd  southerly. 

The  conliguration  in  general  is  mountainous,  with  two  main  centers,  the  one  in  the 
southern  end  of  Bataan  Province  being  about  5,000  feet  hteh,  and  undoubtedly  is 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  This  system  with  its  foothills  covers  an  area  south 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Bagac  on  the  west  coast  to  Orion  on  the  east  coast,  and  com- 
prises somewhat  uiore  than  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  province. 

Sooth  of  Bagac  on  the  west  coast  the  country  is  divided  up  into  long  leading  ridges 
running  from  the  central  peak  to  the  coast,  with  more  or  less  narrow  valleys  down 
which  flow  small  rapid  streams.  On  the  south  and  east  coaste,  the  lowlands  run 
back  for  a  distance  oi  2  miles  before  they  reach  aji  elevation  of  300  feet. 

The  ridges  on  the  south  and  east  coasts  are  fewer  in  number  than  on  the  west 
slo|ie  and  generally  do  not  extend  to  the  coast.  On  the  south  eastern  side  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  flat  land,  mainly  covered  with  brushy  growth,  which  has  but 
little  merchantable  value.  The  streams  on  this  side  are  generally  larger  than  those 
■  1  the  west  coast,  draining  a  greater  area,  but  none  are  suitable  for  lumberin-: 
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__.e  other  mountain  system  lies  in  the  region  north  of  Bagac,  and  including  its 
foothills  occupies  a  greater  part  of  the  remaining  portion  of  flie  province,  witli  the 
exception  of  a  long  strip  of  flat  land  aloi^  the  eaat  coast  extending  from  Orion  to 
Dinalupihan,  which  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  ^ricultural  lands  of  the 
province. 

There  is  no  accessible  timber  of  any  value  on  the  east  coast  from  Balanga  to 
Dinalupihan,  except  in  the  goi^es  where  it  is  very  hard  to  get  out.  The  timber  on 
the  ri^es  and  other  accessible  places  has  been  severely  culled  for  years  past,  all  the 
towns  ^ong  the  coast  l)eing  Ashing  towns,  and  consequently  there  is  always  a  large 
demand  for  bancas.  The  main  species  to  lie  found  here  are  banao,  which  has  not 
been  cut  in  the  past;  cupang,  inferior;  amuguie  and  guijo  of  small  dimensions.  All 
lauan  wliicli  will  make  even  the  smallest-sized  bancas  has  been  taken  out. 

On  the  west  coast  northeast  of  Bagac  is  found  some  of  the  finest  timber  in  the 
province,  mdnly  on  the  long  leading  ridges  extending  down  from  the  mountains 
almost  at  right  angles  to  the  coast.  Here  there  is  a  fine  stand  of  jianao,  tanguile, 
lauan,  and  cupang,  tanguile  in  general  predominating. 

Between  B^ac  and  Moron  brush  land  and  rice  fields  extend  back  from  the  coast 
tor  2  or  3  miles,  but  higher  up  there  is  a  fairly  dense  forest  of  tanguile,  panao,  lauan, 
cupang,  bolong-eta,  mareg,  and  many  leas  valuable  species.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Moron  the  brush  lands  extend  back  from  the  coast  for  about  3  mileSj  but  from  here 
on  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  province  the  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  a 
fine  stand  of  lauan,  which  is  unusually  tall  and  clean  boled.  There  are  also  scattered 
Specimens  of  tanguile,  panao,  and  palo-maria. 

The  Umber  tributary  to  the  Colo  River  back  of  Dinalupihan  has  also  been  severely 
oalled  in  the  past  for  banca  timber. 

Principally  lauan  and  tai^uile  have  been  cut  here,  and  much  of  the  timber  remain- 
ing is  inferior  both  as  to  species  and  quality.  In  the  region  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Bagac  on  the  west  coast  to  lamao  on  the  east  coast,  on  area  of  approximately 
65,900  acres,  within  what  has  been  set  aside  as  a  military  reservation,  a  detailed 
examination  was  made  of  the  forest.  In  this  part  of  the  province  the  family  of 
Dipterocarpeae  reach  a  finedevelopment  and  constitate  the  bulk  of  the  merchantable 
timber.  The  following  are  the  most  important  members  of  the  family  found  here: 
Tanguile  (ehorea),  lauan  (anisopteraj,  panao  (dlpterocarpus),  paloeapis  (shorea), 
guiio  (shorea),  dilindigan  (shorea). 

Of  these  the  first  tour  are  found  in  greatest  abundance.  The  soil  here  is  a  laterite 
and  seems  especially  adapted  to  the  development  of  this  family.  The  greater  jmrt  of 
it  is  a  sandy  loam^rich,  fresh,  and  deep— formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  sand- 
stone and  tlie  decomposition  of  the  leaves  and  litter  composing  the  ground  cover. 
Alone  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  the  soil  is  a  deep,  loamy  sand,  easily  dried 
out  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  yet  supporting  a  good  tree  growth  ander  favorable  cir- 
cums^nces.  In  much  of  theflBt  land  on  the  east  side  the  soil  tends  more  toaloamy 
clay,  which  when  dried  out  often  forms  large  cracks  in  the  soil  and  though  not  of 
the  best  for  forest  growth  seems  to  be  adapted  to  i^^icultural  crops  when  irrigated. 

The  work  was  begun  west  of  Mariveles,  a  municipality  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
province.  The  land  near  the  town  is  covered  mainly  with  rice  fields,  and  as  the 
low-lving  foothills  west  of  these  are  entered  a  brush  growth  commences  composed 
mainly  of  third  and  fourth  group  trees,  with  an  occasional  first  and  second  group 
tree,  such  as  molave,  annhing,  malaruhat,  and  palo-maria,  All  these  trees  here  are 
short,  limby,  and  ftf  very  poor  form.    This  area  of  brush  lands  was  at  one  time  cov- 
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ered  with  a  growth  of  lari^e  timber,  but  repeated  enprodehmenle  have  been  made  for 
timber  and  firewood,  causing  the  boundary  oi  the  forest  la  be  gradually  pushed  back 
toward  the  mountaiuB  and  lees  accessible  places. 

The  Boil  has  not  been  able  to  reclothe  iteelt  with  large  forest  growth,  due  partly  to 
the  continnoua  demands  on  it  for  email-sized  timber  and  firewood. 

Proceeding  northwest  from  the  brush  land,  the  stand  of  timber  increaaeB,  the  trees 
becomii^  larger  and  better  formed,  cupang,  bolong  eta,  paho,  lanslan,  alupag, 
mabantut,  and  mabiuiut  comprising  the  main  stand,  the  diameter  being  generally  14 
inches  or  under.  In  this  region  amuguis,  banaba,  manicnic,  guijo,  camayuan,  panao, 
lamio,  dalindigan,  mayaxiis,  ugsa,  malarubat,  malatum  baga,  aud  puso-puso  are  found 
growing  to  merchantable  dimensions, 

Occafuonal  specimens  of  dungon,  tindado,  acle,  and  anubing  are  also  found.  The 
last  three,  however,  are  usually  of  poor  form  and  of  little  merchantable  value.  The 
greater  part  of  timber  in  this  region  adjacent  to  the  Bayaan  River  is  more  suitable 
for  poles,  poets,  piles,  and  sills  than  for  saw  timber.  The  merchantable-timber  line 
is  reach^  in  almost  all  cases  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  to  2,200  feet,  the  timber  above 
this  being  short-boled  and  very  often  detective. 

In  many  cases  tanguile  in  almost  pure  stands  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  1,500  to 
2,200  feet,  mainly  on  the  long  leading  ridges  running  down  to  the  coast.  It  ia  gen- 
erally the  last  tree  of  commercial  importance  before  Uie  merchantable  timber  line  is 
reached. 

Panao  in  pure  stands  was  found  at  elevations  varying  from  1,200  to  1,800  feet,  but 
mainly  on  the  main  ridges.    Lauan  was  found,  but  seldom  in  pure  stands. 

In  general  there  were  found  from  30  to  50  different  specie^  per  acre  above  8  inclies 
in  diameter,  the  greater  number  of  these  having  a  small  average  diameter  of  10  to  15 
inches,  and  bolte  generally  short. 

The  timber  on  me  west  coast  is  found  in  greater  abundance  and  of  the  best  form 
on  the  long  leading  ridges  running  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction  from  the 
mountains  to  the  coast;  also  on  tbe  higher  slopes  of  these  ridges. 

In  the  valleys  near  the  streams  the  timber  is  of  an  inferior  quality  both  as  to 
form  and  BOundness,  tanguile  often  showing  punk  knots,  and  lauan  a  rot  near  the 
butt. 

On  the  dividing  ridge  between  Bayaan  and  Aglolma  rivers  a  fine  stand  of  tanguile 
is  found  at  an  elevation  of  1,900  feet,  it  being  the  only  merdiantable  species  at  this 
height  in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  upper  watershed  of  the  Binouangan  River  the  preponderating  species  is 
panao  of  a  fine  form.  This  species  is  found  in  best  development  in  thiB  ba^  between 
"      '      "         '  "  '  '  """  -    ■      ■■  '  ■         ■'  -       '  above  1,500  feet 

3  feet  elevation, 

though  they  are  found  scattered  over  the  whole  area.  There  is  a  lai^e  amount  of 
lauan  here  below  20inchesin  diameter,  which  in  time  will  form  a  good  stand  of  large 
timber.  One  of  the  finest  lauan  trees  seen  in  this  province  was  found  in  this  basin, 
'  having  a  diameter  of  HO  inches  and  a  clear  length  of  120  feet. 

One  60-foot  hanca  had  been  cut  out  from  the  tree,  two  or  three  years  previously, 
hut  the  banca  was  not  finished  and  still  remains  in  the  forest,  though  in  a  bad  state 
of  decay,  due  to  the  attacks  of  insects. 

The  area  of  this  basin  is  approximately  6,120  acres,  aU  being  forest  land  except  a 
narrow  strip  directly  aloi^  the  coast,  where  the  timber  is  smalFand  scattered.  This 
comprises,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  area. 

The  Binouangan  River  and  its  tributaries  drains  one  of  the  lai^est  basins  on  the 
west  coast,  the  topography  being  hilly  in  all  places  except  a  strip  extending  east  from 
the  coast  along  the  stream  for  about  half  a  mile.  The  charactor  of  the  country  is 
such  that  lumbering  operations  can  be  easily  carried  on  here,  the  timber  coming  oft 
the  secondary  ridges,  toward  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  then  down  the  valley 
of  the  stream  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  etwst  The  distance  from  the  coast  to 
the  moBt  remote  timber  in  this  basin  is  about  6  miles,  all  of  which,  however,  can  find 
an  easy  outlet.  The  principal  species  here,  as  on  the  eastern  coast,  are  panao,  tan- 
guile, lauan,  guijo,  palosapis,  cupang,  and  some  amuguis. 

There  is  also  a  small  amount  of  cahoy-buur  at  the  higher  elevations,  but  this  is 
generally  of  very  poor  form  and  iittle  value,  though  some  of  the  trees  will  yield  one 
log.  The  various  species  in  this  basin  do  not  have  the  same  distribution  as  to  alti- 
tude, cupang  and  amuguis  covering  only  the  lower  elevations  up  to  900  feet,  an  area 
of  approximately  3,600  acres.  Panao,  lauan,  guijo,  and  palosapis  are  distributed  over 
the  whole  area;  tanguile,  however,  is  found  only  on  the  highest  slopes,  and  covers 
an  approximate  area  of  2,050  acres.  The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the 
approximate  area  in  acres  covered  by  each  of  the  seven  important  species,  the  amount 
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in  onbic  feet  that  it  will  yield  within 
within  theba^in: 

thi?a 

rpa,  and  111 

total  stand  for  each  speciofl 

Spe.-i«a. 

.!.,» 

":". 

^nl 

iS 

T^^ 

'j;iiii!,-iiile., 

,792,000 

ss 

2S3,gau 

3S,750 

6,m 

'     ' 

Tanguile 30 

Atnuguis _   411 

Laiian 30 

(iuijo 20 

Falosapie _  _  _ _ 15 

Oupang - - _ _  10 

Average 22. 8 

Other  gpei'iiv  20  iniihea  and  over  ii!  diameter  snilable  tor  lumber  are  very  scatter- 
in);,  and  will  yield  but  a  small  amount  of  material  suitable  for  telephone  and  tele^uh 
poles  or  piles  nnleas  the  better  species  are  cut  below  20  inches,  which  is  not  advisable 
at  the  present  time. 

The  above  figures  show  an  average  aland  per  acre  for  the  whole  basin  of  5,121 
L-ubic  feet  round  timber  for  all  species  mentioned,  though  on  the  lower  slopes  the 
stand  will  be  somewhat  smaller,  and  in  the  higher  flevations,  larger  than  the 

In  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Paysun  River  the  principal  species  is  panao,  with  an 
occasional  stand  of  tanguile  and  lauan,  a  small  amount  of  guijo,  and  tixe  usual 
number  of  small  interior  species. 

At  an  elevation  of  1,960  feet,  on  a  gentle  southerly  slope,  was  found  the  heaviest 
stand  of  tanguile  in  tlie  province.  It  was  an  almost  pure  stand,  the  few  additional 
species  represented  here  having  crooked  boles  and  large  overdevelope<l  crowns. 

The  reproduction  ot  tanguile  here  was  very  good  between  the  diameters  of  1  to  3 
inches,  but  the  reproduction  of  seedliMS  was  rather  poor.  The  trees  have  large 
spreading  crowns  with  a  clear  length  ot  40  to  60  teet,  and  a  comparatively  small 
taper;  the  trees  were  generally  quite  soimd. 

In  the  basin  of  the  Talin  Kiver,  a  small  stream  having  ita  headwaters  but  a  short 
distance  back  in  the  mountains,  the  stand  is  rather  small  and  the  trees  have  in 
general  a  short  bole  and  are  more  inclined  to  be  defective  than  those  at  higher 
elevations.  The  more  important  species  found  here  are  cupang,  some  panao,  lauan, 
auioguis,  apitong,  and  antipolo,  together  with  numerous  other  species,  of  which  but 
one  or  two  are  found  on  an  acre.  The  timber  in  this  basin  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
suitable  for  poles,  piles,  posts,  and  small-sized  timbers,  thoi^h  some  of  the  larger 
trees  will  yield  a  fair  amount  of  saw  timber. 

The  timber  along  the  coast  back  to  an  elevation  ol  400  to  500  feet  is  generally 
shorter  holed  and  more  defective  than  at  the  higher  elevations.  The  trees  also  have 
a  very  large  crown  development.  The  density  of  the  stand  is  "broken  to  open." 
A  large  amount  of  cupaiw;  ie  fomid  here,  with  some  scattered  panao,  and  consider- 
able inferior  lauan,  the  totter  often  being  defective  at  the  butt.  The  remaining 
species  of  importance  found  here  are  batitinan,  palosapis,  guijo,  ami^uia,  palo-maria, 
aimbing,  camayuan,  and  antipolo.  A  considerable  amoimt  of  short  saw  timber  and 
alaige  nnml)er  of  medium-length  poles  can  be  secured  here.  Thistimber  being  near 
the  coast  has  some  advantages,  but  a  company  operating  here  would  probably  pre- 
fer to  go  ferther  back  in  order  to  secure  greater  lengths  and  sounder  timber. 

From  the  Saysaen  River  to  Bs^ac  the  density  of  the  forest  is  open  and  the  quality 
of  the  stand  in  form,  figure,  and  species  is  poor.  In  many  places  no  men^antr 
able  timber  is  found,  and  in  general  but  little  timber  suitable  tor  poles,  posts,  and 
piles.     Near  Bagac  the  large  timber  has  bee»  cut  out  tor  some  distance  and  the  forest 
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18  kept  in  poor  shape  by  the  repeated  culUngs  made  by  the  native  lot  Email  timber 
and  n  re  wood - 

Rice  fields  extend  from  the  town  for  five-eighths  o£a  mile  south  20  degrees  east, 
the  majority  of  these  being  under  cultivation  at  the  present  time.  For  the  neitflve- 
eightha  of  a  mile  on  the  same  course  the  timber  has  been  heavily  culled,  and  fields 
are  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  brush  land. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  stand  per  acre  of  the  most  important  meciea 
on  the  west  coast  {average  number  of  trees  per  acre,  8  inches  and  over  in  dianie- 
ter,  average  diameter,  maximum  diameter,  and  average  merchantable  length  of  the 
eight  important  species) . 


Acre  mea^remenU  q 

n  the  weit  coasL 

species. 

trees  per 

diameter. 

MHlmum 

siis- 

alio 

II 

72 

60 
40 

1 

R.el 

Alupag 

Boloc«-e»a 

52. 6S 

14.71 

141 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  panao  is  the  predominating  species,  and  also  has 
the  greatest  merchantable  length.  Lauan  comes  second  in  abundance,  though  the 
average  diameter  is  considerably  lower  than  panao,  the  average  merchantable  length 
being  very  nearly  the  same. 

I^guile  is  third  in  number,  but  shows  tJie  largest  average  diameter  of  any  spe- 
cies. Boc-boc  is  fourth  in  number,  bolong-eta  lifth,  and  alupag  tixth.  The  last 
three  have,  however,  an  average  diameter  of  9  to  14  inches.  The  same  order  is  also 
found  on  the  eastern  coast,  except  that  alupag  is  fifth  and  bolong-eta  sixth  instead 
of  vice  versa.  For  a  distance  of  2  miles,  north  of  the  town  of  Mariveles,  toward 
the  hsidwatere  of  the  Lalinbin  and  Mariveles  rivers  there  is  no  timber  of  value,  the 
first  mile  being  taken  up  mainly  by  fields  and  rice  paddies,  the  next  mile  being 
mainly  brush  land.  In  the  next  three-fourths  of  a  mile  there  is  some  small  timber 
hut  the  v^uable  accessible  timber  has  been  taken  out. 

The  general  configuration  of  the  country  around  the  headwaters  of  the  Lalinbin 
and  Mariveles  rivers  is  very  rough,  being  cut  up  into  sharp  ridges  with  very  steep 
slopes  eenerally  extending  to  the  stream  uninterrupted,  and  often  so  steep  as  to  be 
almost  impassable. 

Panao  formsthebulk  of  the  merchantable  timber  here,  but  the  clear  length,  except 
in  favored  spots,  is  generally  not  over  40  to  50  feet,  and  the  boles  are  inclined  to  be 
more  detective  than  usual.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  lauan,  but  it  is  largely  of 
poor  form  and  defective.  Guijo  and  tanguile  are  short,  but  quite  sound.  The 
remaining  species  are  generally  of  very  poor  form  and  of  little  value. 

Owing  to  the  very  steep  slopes  no  animals  could  be  used' here,  and  the  quality  and 
amount  of  timber  is  such  that  a  lumber  company  would  not  care  to  put  in  a  cable 
system  so  long  as  there  is  better  and  more  accessible  timber  in  other  parts  of  tie 
province. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  opening  op  the  forest,  reproduction  being  rather 
poor  on  the  greater  part  of  the  area,  and  the  danger  from  erosion  great. 

The  soil  is  a  shallow,  fresh,  sandy  loam,  and,  containing  many  small  and  some 
larger  bowlders,  it  washes  very  easily  during  the  heavy  rains.  No  lumbering  should 
go  on  here  except  under  strict  supervision. 

Toward  the  headwaters  of  the  Mariveles  River  there  are  two  waterfalls — the  upper 
one  about  80  feet  high  and  the  lower  one  30  feet  high.    The  banks  of  the  river  are 
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very  steep,  and  the  upper  fall  i8  almost  inaccessible,  the  only  passage  being  up  the 
river  bed  and  over  the  lower  fall.     The  banks  of  the  river  rise  almost  verticaliy  in 

filaties  to  a  height  of  200  to  400  ft'et,  and  there  ia  not  sufficient  wat«r  passing  over  the 
alls  in  the  dry  season  to  be  of  any  service  as  a  power. 

In  the  region  drained  b}[  the  Batirro)  lUver  and  its  tributaries  northeast  of  Mari- 
veles,  panao  is  the  predominating  species,  with  also  a  large  amount  of  tanguile  and 
lauan.  The  panao  and  the  tauguile  are  usually  sound,  but  the  lauan  is  often  <li'fe<'- 
tive.  On  the  lower  levels  there  is  also  a  small  amount  of  cupang  and  };uijo,  with  a 
laige  number  of  inferior  species  intermixed. 

The  timber  in  this  region  can  find  an  easy  outlet  down  the  long  leading  ridge  sepa- 
rating the  Cabcaben  and  the  Batirrol  Hiver  basins.  This  ridge,  joining  with  tin; 
lowlands  in  the  vicinity  of  Cabcaben,  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  tlie  con- 
struction of  a  tramroad  from  some  point  along  the  coast,  or  from  Cabcaben,  into  the 
heart  of  the  timber  belt.  This,  in  connection  with  a  wire-cable  system,  would  afford 
an  easy  and  comparatively  cheap  method  of  ^tting  oat  this  timber. 

The  track  for  such  a  tramroad  could  be  laid  cheaply,  as  there  would  be  but  little 
grading  to  be  done,  and  the  large  amount  of  timber  tributary  to  such  a  road  would 
certainly  warrant  the  construction  of  such  a  system. 

In  the  flat  lands  lying  south  of  the  trail  between  Mariveies  and  Cabcaben,  about  8 
miles  west  of  Cabcaben,  there  is  avery  good  stand  of  amuguis  and  guijo.  The  ainu- 
guia  trees  are  inclined  to  be  defective  at  the  butt,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  wimd 
trees  will  only  yield  two  logs.  The  reproduction  of  tliese  two  species  is  poor,  espe- 
cially that  of  amuguis.  Reproduction  or  amuguis  in  the  pole  stage  seems  to  be  a'most 
totally  lacking  here  in  the  forest,  though  on  the  edge  of  the  brush  lands,  where  there 
is  coiisiderable  light,  the  conditions  are  somewhat  oetter.  The  timber  here  is  quite 
accetaible,  and  can  be  easily  taken  oot  on  the  tramroad  mentioned  previously. 


In  the  Cabcaben  drainai^  basin  the  iinportant  species  are  panao,  tanguile,  laiiana 
guijo,  palosapis,  cupang,  and  amuguis.  The  form  figure  of  ail  is  much  the  same  a, 
in  the  other  drainage  basins,  though  tAnguilc  as  a  wholi^  in  more  inclined  to  bi? 
defective,  especially  at  the  higher  elevations,  than  on  the  western  coaat.  In  thij^ 
region  guijo  and  ^osapia  I'each  a  fine  form  and  development,  and  will  furnish  a 
laige  amount  of  excellent  saw  timber. 

The  development  of  all  the  above  species  is  very  good,  with  the  exception  of 
amuguis. 

The  brush  lands  in  this  region  extend  back  from  the  coast  foradistance  of  2  miles 
or  more,  and  within  tiiis  area  there  are  no  trees  of  merchantable  value.  In  spots 
there  is  a  good  seeilling  reproduction  of  panao,  lauan,  guijo,  cupang,  and  palo-maria. 

The  best  timber  in  this  region  is  along  the  ridges  and  part  way  down  the  slopes, 
the  timber  in  the  valley  being  generally  shorter  and  more  inclined  to  be  defective, 
This  basin  could  be  easily  lumbered  by  means  of  a  cable  system,  the  timber  around 
the  headwaters  going  down  the  ridge  between  the  Batirrol  and  the  Cabcaben  rivers, 
the  timber  on  the  lower  slopes  finding  an  outlet  down  the  ridge  just  north  of  the 
Cabcaben  River. 


having  their  source  near  the  base  of  Bataan  Mountain  and  divided  by  a  low  ridge. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Amo  Eiver  just  north  of  the  barrio  of  Cabcaben  the  bru^sh 
lands  extend  along  the, stream  in  a  westerly  direction  for  2J  miles,  the  elevation  at 
the  end  of  the  brush  lands  being  about  ^  feet. 

From  the  edge  of  the  brush  lands  to  the  end  of  the  merchantable  timber  line  the 
distance  is  3J  miles,  making  the  distance  from  the  coast  to  the  moat  remote  tiiiiber 
5|  to  6  miles.  There  are  but  few  laige  bowlders  and  but  littie  rough  ground  in  this 
basin,  thus  affording  a  good  logging  bottom. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  large  timber  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  take 
out  by  means  of  animals  owing  to  its  size  and  weight,  and  in  order  to  f^cure  this 
timber  some  wire-cable  system  should  be  used  takint;  the  timber  down  the  ridges  on 
either  side  of  the  stream. 

Timber  could  be  driven  down  the  stream  only  wilb  liiliiculty,  and  even  were  it 
feasible  a  considerable  amount  of  the  timber  is  too  heavy  to  float  and  could  not  be 
taken  out  in  this  way. 

Within  this  basin  the  7  species  found  in  greatest  abundance  and  of  the  greatest 
commercial  value  are  panao,  tanguile,  palosapis,  lauan,  cujttmg,  giiijo,  a--*  ■" 
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In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  lai^  number  of  species  of  small  diameter,  which  at 
present  have  hut  little  v^ue  in  tlie  market. 

The  approximate  stand  of  timber  in  this  baain  is  given  below,  and  will  serve  Ijd 
show  the  approximate  ntand  to  be  found  on  the  eaatem  coast  in  the  river  basins 
where  the  conditions  are  similar. 

The  eiRtit  species  noted  previously  were  nsed  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  stand, 
the  recQaining  species  of  large  size  being  scattered  and  but  few  in  number. 

Only  trees  20  mches  and  over  in  diameter  were  taken  Into  consideration  here,  as 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  cut  below  this  diameter 
limit,  mwnlv  on  account  of  silvicultural  reasons.  Many  of  the  species  which  attain 
a  large  size  do  not  bear  fruit  abundantly  below  a  diameter  of  18  to  20  inches,  and  in 
order  to  insare  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  number  of  seed  trees  it  will  be  necessary 
to  set  a  diameter  limit  which  is  not  below  this.  Cutting  down  to  20  inches  will  yield 
an  amount  of  timber  sufficient  to  make  the  exploitation  profitable,  and  still  leave  the 
forest  in  a  condition  in  which  it  can  recover  rapidly. 

In  determining  the  stand  of  timber  after  computing  the  volume  of  the  different 
speciee  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  reduction  varying  with  the  different  species 
for  unseen  defects  a»d  poor  timber.  This  was  greatest  in  the  case  of  tanguile  and 
amugiiis,  and  least  in  cupang. 

The  following  percentages  were  deducted  for  detects  from  the  species  named  below: 

Tanguile 40 

Amugtiis - - 40 

Lauan 30 

Guijo _.._,.__ _ 20 

Panao 15 

Paloaapis - 15 

Cupang - .  - - 10 

AveriM^ 24. 5 

The  average  stand  per  acre  within  tlie  forest  area  for  trees  2U  inches  and  over  in 
diameter  is  as  follows: 


,.«,«. 

content.. 

l!n 

IZ' 

937.2 

4,260 

The  above  represents  the  stand  after  the  deduction  of  unsound  timber,  and  shows 
an  average  of  4,260  cubic  feet  round  timber  per  acre,  with  a  total  volume  for  the 
3,320  acres  of  14,143,200  cubic  feet.  In  addition  to  this  there  will  be  an  average  oE 
100  cubic  feet  per  acre  of  other  merchantable  species,  composed  of  many  kinds,  and 
but  a  small  amount  of  each  kind,  bringing  the  total  up  to  4,360  cubic  feet  per  acre, 
making  the  total  for  the  basin  14,475,200  cubic  feet. 

Panao  forms  one-third  of  the  stand  in  this  baain,  and  wilt  furnish  lone  lengths  of 
straight,  sound  timber.     At  the  present  time  no  panao  has  been  cut  in  the  southern 

E!irt  of  the  province,  the  natives  claimii^  that  the  timber  is  hard  to  cut,  and,  being 
eavy,  is  difficult  to  haul  ont. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  province  and  in  Zambales  Province  panao  is  cot  and 
shipped  to  Manila,  finding  a  ready  market,  and  undoubtedly  the  disfavor  into  which 
panao  has  fallen  in  the  south  end  of  the  province  is  due  iai^ly  to  prejudice. 
Tanguile  forms  about  one-third  of  the  stand,  and  though  not  generally  furnishing 

anil*  as  long  lengths  as  panao,  yet  on  an  average  yields  timber  of  somewhat  larger 
iameters. 

Palosapis  forms  about  one-sixth  of  the  stand,  and  is  of  fine  form  and  generally 
soimd. 

Lauan  forms  about  one-seventh  of  the  stand,  and  though  there  are  many  more 
stems  per  acre  than  of  palosapis,  the  average  diameter  is  not  as  lai^  and  the  timber 
is  more  defective. 

Cupang,  guijo,  and  amugcis  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  stand,  and  are  found  only 
on  the  lower  elevations.     The  amuguis  is  in  general  very  defective. 
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This  region  will  ^eld  in  tel^raph  poles  an  average  of  1.4  jioleaiieraere  of  bolonc;' 
eta  between  the  diameters  of  10  and  20  inches  (mainly  lietvieeii  10  ami  14  inches); 
ail  average  qS  0.6  poles  per  acre  for  aiiiayuan  between  10  ineliea  and  18  inches  diam- 
eter; an  aven^  of  1  pole  per  acre  of  boc-boc  between  10  and  17  inches  diameter;  an 
aven^  of  1.8  poles  per  aore  of  alupag  between  10  and  20  inches  diameter  (mainly 
between  10  and  15  inches) ;  an  average  of  2.2  poles  of  paio-maria  per  acre  between 
10  and  20  inches  in  diameter  (mMnlybetween  10  and  16  inches).  These  poles  have  an 
average  length  of  35  to  40  feet,  and  in  most  eases  are  straight  and  sound.  The  fui- 
iowing  table  shows  the  average  stand  of  poles  per  acre  and  also  for  the  tract: 


E'alo-marts 2. 2  b]  1 W) 

Total 7.0         19,600 

At  til e  present  time  it  will  not  beadvisableto  remove  a  large  nnmber  of  palo-maria, 
if  it  is  desired  to  continue  this  species  in  the  forest.  None  should  be  taken  out  except 
under  direction  of  Bome  forest  official. 


The  chief  species  in  this  basin  are  panao,  laiian,  an  1  taneinli  the  two  former  rre 
dominating.  There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  imaMiin  paliinarn  ai  1 
bolong-efa,  with  a  fair  stand  of  guijo,  cupang,  and  amugiii- 

The  silvicultural  conditions  here  vary  but  little  from  the  jther  riiei  l"a«ins  with 
the  exception  of  fanguile,  which  here  reaches  a  greater  a\erage  height  and  tlear 
let^h  than  is  found  on  the  west  coast. 

This  region  can  be  easily  lumbered  by  means  of  a  wire  cable  system  the  ascent 
toward  lie  mountains  being  easier  and  the  country  less  broken  by  ndges  than  on 
the  west  coast.  The  main  outlet  for  the  timber  in  this  basin  is  down  the  vallev  of 
tJie  Lamao  River,  which  enters  the  sea  near  Lamao 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  irtand  per  lore  of  the  most  important  spei  les 
on  the  eastern  coast,  computed  from  307  valuation  survejs  showing  the  a\eragf; 
number  of  trees  per  acre,  8  inches  and  over  in  diameter,  average  diameter,  maxiniUiU 
diameter,  and  average  merchantable  length: 
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The  ground  cover  over  the  whole  region,  consists  principally  of  If 
depth  from  one-half  to  three  inches,  with  occaaioaal  feras  and  aoi 
places  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  any  form  of  herbaceous  growth,  due,  t< 
sideraWe  extent,  to  the  absence  of  humus. 


The  moBt  eoramon  form  found  in  this  region  are  the  several  kinds  of  bejuco,  which 
thrive  beat  under  a  moderate  ahade,  thinning  out  to  a  great  extent  as  the  forest 
becomes  dense.  It  is  almost  entirely  abeent  in  the  brush  lands  and  in  other  places 
where  the  stand  ia  open.  It  has,  nowever,  a  wide  range  of  distribution,  and  has 
been  found  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet,  though  of  a  dwarf,  scrubby  fonn. 

Timac  comes  next  in  importance,  and  in  open  places  forma  an  almost  impenetrable 
thicket.  It  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  on  thelow-lying  landa,  and  evidently  needs 
a  lai^  amount  of  light,  being  absent  in  all  cases  where  the  forest  cover  ia  dense.  It 
is  a  greater  hindrance  to  reproduction  than  bejuco,  owing  to  the  dense  thickets 
which  it  forms  in  open  apots  where  the  forest  has  been  opened  up.  However,  in 
places  where  seedlings  have  obtained  a  start  before  the  timac  they  apparently  are 
able  to  live,  though  flieir  growth  is  retarded  to  quite  an  extent. 


The  reproduction  in  general  is  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  expected  in  a  mixed  vii^in 
forest,  where  there  are  many  iaree  trees  with  broad -spread  ii^  and  more  or  leas  denae 
crowns,  which  shade  the  ground  to  quite  an  extent,  tending  to  retard  the  growth  of 
small  seedlings  by  shutting  out  a  large  amount  of  light.  But  little  difference  is  found 
in  the  reproduction- on  the  east  and  west  coasts. 

The  reproduction  of  the  three  moat  abundant  apecies — panao,  tanguile,  and  lauan — 
is  good,  though  it  can  be  conaiderably  improved  by  a  iudicious  opening  up  of  the 
forest,  and  the  removal  of  the  large-crowned,  mature,  and  overmature  timber.  The 
larger  part  of  the  apeciea  found  in  this  province  are  heavy-seeded  trees,  and  are  not 
able  to  aerai  much  territory  except  close  to  the  parent  tree. 

Of  the  three  most  imjtortant  apecies  lauan  has  tbe  lightest  seeds,  but  they  gener- 
ally do  not  cover  a  temtory  more  than  200  feet  from  the  parent  tree.  It  bears  fruit 
only  on  alternate  years. 

Panao  has  a  very  heavy  two-winged  seed,  which  falls  directly  to  the  ground.  It 
beara  a  lai^e  number  of  aeeds  and  germinates  readily,  the  small  seedlings  being  able 
to  endure  a  considerable  amount  of  ahade. 

Tanguile  trait  was  not  seen  during  the  work,  but  the  tree  bears  an  abundance  ol 
fiowere,  and  reproduction  in  the  region  of  the  parent  tree  is  generally  good. 

Guijo  is  also  a,  heavy-seeded  tree,  and  produces  a  lai^e  number  of  flowers  and  fruit. 
The  reproduction  of  this  apeciea  on  the  lower  slopea,  where  the  denaity  of  the  forest 
is  "broken  to  open,"  is  generally  good. 

Palosapis  is  a  demander  of  more  light  than  many  species,  and  germinates  readily 
only  in  more  or  less  open  places.  The  beat  reproduction  of  this  apeciea  was  found  in 
the  brush  lands  along  the  eastern  coast,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Cabcaben  and 
Amo  rivers.  The  seed  is  quite  light  and  capable  of  being  borne  some  diatance  by  the 
wind.     The  principal  enemy  of  the  fruit  is  the  wild  hog.     It  bears  seed  every  year, 

Amuguifl  ia  found  in  considerable  abundance  on  the  lower  elevationa  of  the  eaatem 
coast.  It  has  a  heavy,  fleshy  fruit,  and  bears  abundantly  every  year.  It  evidently 
demands  a  lai^e  amount  of  light  for  develo])ment,  and  reyroduces  well  only  on  the 
edge  of  the  brush  lands.     Reproduction  within  the  forest  is  almost  entirely  lackii^. 

A  considerable  amount  of  fruit  is  destroyed  every  year  by  hogs,  monkeys,  deer, 
birds,  and  the  natives — all  being  very  fond  of  the  fruit. 

Cupang  is  also  a  demander  of  considerable  light.  It  bears  fruit  abundantly  every 
year,  the  fruit  being  a  pod  about  one  foot  long  and  containing  large,  heavy,  dark- 
colored  beans.    It  apparently  germinates  easily  during  the  rainy  season  along  the 

ble  l^ht 
such  plac 


0  feet  elevation,  and  the  only  good  reproduction  notedw... 
of  open  places  or  in  open  places  themselves, 

Palo-maria  reproduction  is  generally  good,  the  seed  being  able  to  « 
the  seedlings  to  develop  under  fairly  dense  light  conditions.     The  fi 
small  and  heavy  and  can  not  be  distributed  tar  from  the  parent  tr^e. 
every  year  at  a  diameter  of  10  to  12  inches. 
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iSoc-))Oc  reprodui«ti  very  well  under  a  ineiliiii]!  shade.  It  bears  an  abundance  of 
seeil  every  year  at  a  diameter  of  6  inches  and  over. 

Kolong-eto  reproduces  well  in  the  forest  and  under  almost  all  conditionn  Ha  to 
elevatiim  and  aspect  within  the  merchantable  timber  line.  Tlie  fruit  is  heavy, 
abundant,  and  ia  borne  every  year.     The  tree  bears  at  a  diameter  of  6  inches  and 

Ahipag  reproduces  fairly  well  under  medium  ehade.  A  lat^  aiiiount  of  fruit  is 
borne  every  year  at  a  diameter  of  S  inches  and  over. 

Ciunayiian  reprodneen  fairly  well,  and  bears  only  on  alternate  years.  The  first  is 
heavy  and  borne  at  a  diameter  of  C  inches  and  over.  The  greater  part  of  the  in]]H)i'- 
tant  apedes  bear  fieed  only  at  comparatively  large  diameters — from  16  to  20  iucheK— 
and  are  thus  handicapped  by  the  great  number  of  less  important  sjiecies,  whiili 
seldom  reach  a  diameter  of  15  to  18  mches  and  bear  t*ed  at  a  diameter  of  C  iiidit* 

In  order  to  encourage  the  more  important  spet;ies  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  aj^ 
many  of  the  larger  trees  of  the  inferior  species  during  the  lumbering  operations  as  is 
liosHible,  withorit  opening  up  tbe  stand  too  much.  This  would  remove  a  large  nuni- 
lH?r  of  seed  trees  of  undesLrabie  Bl>ecies  which  at  the  present  time  ofiei'  strong  comite- 
tition  to  the  leading  species. 

The  Inferior  species  are  generally  more  prolific  seed  bearers  than  the  others,  and 
this,  taken  with  the  low  aiameter  at  which  tbey  bear  seed,  gives  them  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  better  species. 

In  opening  up  the  forest  duniig  lumbering  operations  great  care  must  be  exercised 
tliat  no  lai^  blanks  are  made  where  the  sun  can  reach  tlie  soil  ilirectly.  There 
being  but  little  ground  cover,  the  soil  in  exposed  places,  especially  during  the  dry 
season,  dries  out  very  rapidly,  and  large  cracks  are  formed  in  the  soil,  the  conditions' 
being  such  thai  young  sc;cdlini.-s  will  be  unable  to  survive. 


Taking  the  number  of  stems  per  acre  as  a  ba.=is,  the  stand  in  the  provin 
considered  a*  "broken,"  though  in  niativ  places  the  soil  is  heavily  shat 
ery  large  spreading  crowns  of  the  trees,  which  by  interlacing  form  a  dense  canopy. 


Where  there  are  heavy  stands  of  panao  and  tanguile  the  density  is  frequently  den«e, 
and  in  some  places,  especially  in  panao  "'groves,"  the  soil  is  entirelv  devoid  of  anv 
brushy  growth.     This  occurs  most  frequently  at  an  elevation  of  1,200  to  1,500  feet. 


The  quality  of  the  whole  region  for  tree  growth  may  be  considereii  So.  1,  except 
along  the  seacoast,  on  the  very  steep  slopes,  where  the  soil  is  thin,  and  near  the  end 
of  the  mereliautable  timber  line. 

In  the  main  forest  regions  the  80il  is  very  favorable  for  forest  gr*iwtli  and,  with 
some  assistance,  heavier  stands  can  be  produced  in  many  places  than  are  found  at 
the  pi'esent  time. 


Panao  has  the  best  form  of  any  stwiies  found  in  this  region  of  the  provine*.  The 
clear  bole  ranges  from  BO  to  90  feet,  anil  clear  boles  up  to  120  feet  have  been  found, 
though  these  are  the  exception.  Tlie  boles  are  uniformly  straight  and  clean  and 
the  trees  in  most  cases  apparently  sound. 

The  lai^  trees  are  to  a  great  extent  dominant,  which  permits  the  development  of 
a  lai^  crown.  The  crowns,  however,  are  usually  i|uite  symmetrical,  and,  being 
above  the  other  trees,  allow  considerable  light  to  reach  the  trees  in  the  lower  story. 


When,  however,  there  is  a  heavy  stand  of  panao  pplea  the  ground  is  generally 
densely  shaded  and  but  little  underTirowtii  is  found.     The  a  "'         ' 

ing  all  trees  down  to  8  inches,  is  20  inches. 


Tanguile  generally  has  a  shorter  l>ole  than  panao,  running  from  40  to  6 

fairly  cylindrical,  and  with  a  sr  ""  '       "       i.  ..-_  i. -_-._.--_.  1-...1 :.. 

growth  ia  the  l)asivs  iif  the  An: 


fairly  cylindrical,  an<i  with  a  small  taper.     It  reaches  its  best  developiiiei 
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a^  clear  length  bole  here  is  from  60  to  70  feet,  and  clear  boles  to  the  length  of  115 
feet,  with  a  total  height  of  180  teet,  were  recorded. 

The  orown  of  the  tanguile  is  heavy  limheil  and  very  irregular,  with  a  Bniall  leaf 
which  does  not  offer  aa  much  shade  as  the  larger  leaved  paiiao.  The  average  diam- 
eter, calipering  all  trees  down  to  8  inches,  is  22  inches. 

Lauan  has  not  as  great  a  length  of  clear  bole  nor  as  great  a  he^ht  growth  as  panao. 
The  crown  is  quite  symmetiical  and  extends  a  considerable  distance  down  the 
trunk.  The  foliage  is  rather  dense  on  many  crowns,  but  does  not  generally  offer  as 
much  shade  as  panao.  The  average  clear  length  bole  on  the  west  coast  is  from  50  to 
65  feet,  but  on  the  east  coast,  in  the  region  around  the  Oahcahen,  Amo,  and  Lamao 
rivers,  the  clear  lengtli  will  average  from  50  to  95  feet.  The  average  diameter,  cali- 
pering all  trees  down  to  8  inches,  is  17  inches. 

The  heaviest  stand  of  guijo  is  found  on  the  lower  elevations  on  the  pastern  toast, 
where  it  forms  an  important  part  of  the  forest. 

Guijo  resembles  tanguile  in  the  character  of  the  bole  and  general  appearance, 
though  the  crown  is  not  as  heavy  limbed  and  is  more  regular.  The  length  of  clear 
bole  ranges  between  50  and  80  feet,  with  an  average  diameter  of  19  incnea,  caliper- 
ing all  trees  down  to  8  inches. 

This  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  ani  befit  development  on  the  eastern  coast. 
It  has  a  long,  straight,  clear  bole  with  a  small  taper.  The  crown  is  naually  large, 
spreading,  and  the  (oliage  somewhat  dense  The  rlear  length  ranges  between  50 
and  80  feet,  and  has  an  average  diameter  caliptring  all  trees  down  to  the  diameter 
of  8  inches,  of  20.8  inches. 


Amuguis  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  on  thelower  elevations  of  the  eastern 
coast,  rarely  above  900  feet  elevation.  The  clear  bole  ranges  from  46  to  60  feet  in 
lengUi,  witii  a  small  taper,  generally  spreading  roots,  extending  3  or  4  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  crowns  nsually  spread  widely  td  the  end  of  tiie  clear  length,  and  are 
large  limbed,  with  a  rather  thin  foliage.  It  b  found  in  greatest  abunaance,  asso- 
ciated with  cupang,  on  gentle  to  moderate  slopes  at  an  elevation  of  from  400  to  600 
feet.     The  average  diameter,  calipering  all  trees  above  8  inches,  is  23  inches. 

Cupang  has  a  rather  lai^  diameter,  with  a  smooth,  straight,  cylindrical  bole, 
which  is  often  f[uite  short.  The  clear  length  of  the  bole  raiiges  from  40  to  55  feet, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  the  crown  spreads  out  in  many  cases  very  broadly,  and  is  large 
limbed.  The  foliage  is  thin  and  offeiB  but  little  shade  to  the  surroundii^  growth. 
The  cupai^  has  very  broad  buttressed  roots,  which  In  some  cases  extend  as  nigh  as 
8  to  10  feet  above  the  ground,  but  generally  not  over  3  to  5  feet. 

On  the  edge  of  clearings  and  in  open  spaces  the  cupai^  produces  a  very  short  bole 
and  a  crown  80  to  90  feet  in  diameter,  forming  a  low  tree  of  liltle  value  as  timlier. 
The  average  diameter,  calipering  all  trees  down  to  8  inches,  is  24  inches  on  the  west 
coast  and  33  inches  on  the  east  coaat. 


Dungoi     .  .. 

conditions  and  the  c_.__^ .__, .„  ., ^ 

atrateht,  clean  bole,  with  a  clear  length  of  50  to  70  feet.  The  crown  is  large,  spreading, 
and  fairly  dense.  Its  range  exfends  over  all  aspects  and  elevations  within  the  mer- 
chantable timber  belt. 

This  tree  is  found  widely  distrib\ited  over  the  whole  territory  and  at  all  elevations 
up  to  2,000  feet.  The  boles  are  fairly  straight,  but  rather  rough,  and  tlie  aapwo(>d  is 
frequently  more  or  leas  del'ecUve.     It  averages  in  clear  length  from  30  to  50  feet 
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The  crowns  are  large,  regular,  and  generally  fairly  dense.  The  average  diameter, 
ealipering  all  trees  down  to  S  iiMrhes,  is  10  inches.  It  is  suitable  for  posts  and  small 
poles,  and  in  Bataan  Is  frequently  used  as  fuel  in  burning  out  bancaa  and  to  a  limitiid 
extent  as  house  posts. 


Generally  distributed  over  the  whole  area  up  to  1,900  feet  elevation.  The  boles  are 
usually  rather  crooked,  with  a  large  and  irregular  crown,  and  a  total  height  under  100 
feet  The  length  of  the  clear  bole  is  usually  from  30  to  50  feet;  the  average  diamet<>r, 
calipering  all  trees  down  to  8  inches,  is  14  inches.     Used  principally  foraouse  posts 

BOOBOC    (STBEBLCS), 


Widely  distributed  over  the  whole  region.  Boles  are  fairly  straight,  with  a  clear 
length  of  30  to  60  feet.  The  crown  is  usually  lai^,  and  very  thin.  The  average 
diameter,  talipering  down  to  H  inches,  is  10  inches.  Not  used  ui  Bataan  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  should  make  good  posts  and  poles  if  treated  with  c '      

other  preservative. 


Here,  as  in  all  tropical  forests,  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been  found  in  determin- 
ing the  annual  rateof  growth  of  the  various  species.  Owing  to  there  )>eing  ui>  abrupt 
cessation  of  tree  growth,  as  is  found  in  temperate  climates,  there  is  no  marked  dw- 
tinction  of  annual  growth  rii^s.  Bings  are  present  la  numerous  cases,  but  it  is 
iindonbtedly  true  t&t  more  than  one  niig  is  formed  in  a  year,  depending  upon  the 
habits  of  the  individual  species  and  also  upon  the  local  moisture  conditions. 

Until  much  more  data  are  at  hand  than  we  have  at  the  present  time  it  will  be 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  rate  of  growth. 

MERCHANTABLE   CONDITION. 

The  merchantable  condition  varies  considerably  with  the  changes  in  situation  and 
elevation,  but  as  far  as  the  important  species  are  concerned  it  is  very  good. 

Panao  furnishes  long  1<^  lengths,  which  are  straight  and  sound.  Tanguile  is  affected 
to  some  extent  by  fungous  diseases,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  Oabcaben  Bi\er, 
yet  almost  all  trees  will  yield  some  saw  timber. 

Lauan  is  often  afiected  by  a  hutt  rot  but  will  generally  furnish  some  good  logs. 
The  boles  are  long,  straight  and  smooth. 

Guijo  is  affected  to  some  extent  by  fungi,  but  not  to  as  great  an  extent  as  tanguile. 
Guijo  will  furnish  some  very  fine  saw  timber  of  loi^  lengths. 

I^losapis  is  apparently  very  sound,  and  gives  long,  clear,  straight  log  lengths  of 
lai^  diamet«ra. 

Amuguis,  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  low  lands,  is  often  defective,  but  will 
usually  furnish  at  least  one  log. 

Cupang  is  generally  very  sound,  and  will  furnish  a  hwge  amount  of  material  suit- 
able tor  Doxes,  etc.,  where  a  light  timber  is  desired.  The  trees  will  not  generally 
furnish  over  two  logs,  owing  to  the  short  bole  and  the  buttressed  roots. 

Many  of  the  other  larger  species  will  furnish  good  saw  material,  though  the  num- 
ber of  trees  of  each  species  is  so  small  that  only  a  limited  amonnt  of  timber  can  be 
secured  of  any  one  species  without  covering  a  large  territory.  The  smaller  species, 
such  as  bolong-eta,  alupag,  boc-boc,  and  ramayuan  are  in  general  of  a  size  suited  for 
poles,  posts,  and  small  sifis,  but  of  such  materials  of  small  dimensions  a  lai^e  amount 
can  be  secured. 


The  principal  damage  t«  forest  growth  is  from  fungi  which  attack  tanguile,  lauan, 
and  some  others  quite  readily.  Insects  apparently  injure  the  living  trees  to  no  appre- 
ciable extent,  though  attacking  dead  timoer  in  a  very  short  time.  The  dam^  to 
living  trees  from  vines  is  small,  except  in  the  case  of  balete,  which  in  time  reaches 
the  form  of  a  tree  growth.  This  starts  as  an  epiphyte  on  a  great  variety  of  trees,  but 
is  generally  more  common  on  tanguile  than  any  other  one  species.  It  oommences  in 
the  crown  of  the  tree,  generally  in  a  crotch,  sending  out  aerial  roots,  which  by  means 
of  small  tendrils  cling  to  the  liody  of  the  host  tree,  and  gradually  creep  downward 
and  upon  striking  the  soil  take  root.  In  time  these  roots  almost  completely  envelop 
the  tree  and  kill  it    The  wood  is  of  no  value,  but  the  bark  yields  a  whitish  juice, 
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which  can  be  made  into  a  form  of  gum.  Thia  juice  and  also  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
are  supposed  to  have  medicinal  qualities. 

Thia  speeiea  occurs  at  all  elevations  within  the  merchantable  timber  line.  There 
is  another  speoiea  of  balete,  rarely  found  here,  which  is  of  good  form  and  suitable 
for  the  construction  of  bancas. 

In  the  following  list  will  be  found  the  various  species  of  trees  8  inches  and  over  m 
diameter,  found  in  the  southern  part  ot  the  province,  in  the  region  covered  by  the 
investigation.  This  list  gives  the  common  name  by  which  the  trees  are  linown  in 
the  province,  and  as  far  aa  poasibie_  the  generic  name,  and  the  group  under  which 
!.  j_  _. — -o^j  ;„  i.ijg  "forest  Regulations." 

The  specie^  ofi'mtliern  Bataan. 


Common  name. 

0„,.. 

Group. 

Genus, 

g™p. 

Aolen-Parang .. 

i 

KS'.:::::; 

2 

Bolong-o'to,;.""' 

\ 

ISS^iv;  :::::: 
tSXSg 

Bula-Buta 

^buyao 

» 

St^i;::::::: 

^^''^''■• 

a 

^^^^ 

Ant^o 

p- 

C^am^nsiiV.... 

Anublng  '.'S.'.'.'.'. 

\ 

^r^:::::::: 

K 

Camancht  1«9  . . . 

ass*".::::: 

s 

&fi&:::; 

p. 

s 

\ 

Banabanyaa  ... 

5 

Dallndigan 

5?.:;;:;::: 

Stereospecmum  m 

Dmo^tomelnn........ 

\ 

DHe-dlla 

1 

Ganjinitt 

Heriaera 

B 
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The  fp^eiei  of  foitlhei-n  Bataait — Ctintinoed. 


C«mn,.,„,.me, 

|<,™,p,|c.„„..... 

Genus. 

Group. 

fflZTOh 

s 

^?-:;; 

&^r.":::  ::■::■;;. 

:::  i 

Ewferfiu'' 

Palaqulum 

^o*aria 

Calophyllum 

Si-i 

S;:;:;h;: 

i)raoonl<meJum„!!!!!l 

Pandaraqiii.... 

aS.^::::;: 

PBlldUUUS 

PaDgayraniii . . . 

Thespesifi  '         2 

: ':.' 

Lsylayan- 

I'lDcapliicftlian , 

Shorea 

Oroiylum 

Ligas 

1 

MaguUc^ 

4 

Kite 

l:iS---- 

Sao-aao-lalnqni . 

Gardeiil" 

Tt^m".;:: 

^ 

MalacBUyoD.... 

4 

lYrniiualia 

Sl^XP'-- 

*  ■ 

TaKmgaliQgan . 

KleinhoYia 

OUM. 

aac'-.; 

3 

Ss------ 

iS^k"."::::::::;:::: 

Si^n^- 

■siakda;::..::.               a 

^ 

^""^'- 

&iii^::: 

Cftnangfl 

The  greater  part  of  the  merchantable  timber  in  Bataan  Province  is  composed  of  a 
few  speiaea  eeneraily  of  a  small  diameter,  which  at  thi;  present  time  have  but  little 
value  in  themarliet.  Many  of  these  !t  will  be  desiralile  to  remove  in  order  tn  improve 
the  coBditions  of  the  better  species,  and  also  to  remove  the  seed  trees  of  the  undesira- 
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ble  species  ae  far  as  possible  without  opening  up  the  stand  to  too  great  an  extent. 
Owiiw  to  the  nearneea  of  the  Manila  market,  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  smaller 
material  can  probably  be  worked  up  into  cordwood,  which  at  the  present  time  can  bo 
laid  down  in  Manila  at  a  cost  oE  from  20  to  26  pesos  per  1,000  rajas. 

The  market  price  at  the  present  time  for  rajas,  superior  class  Bticks4  to  5  inches  in 
diameter  and  36  inches  long  is  $40  to  150  per  1,000  rajas. 

Bajae,  first  class,  with  sticks  8  inches  in  diameter  and  36  inches  long,  sell  for  $20 
to  $30  per  1,000  rajas. 

Baiaa,  intermediate  class,  containing  sticks  of  both  superior  and  first  class,  sell 
for  $28  to  $35  per  1,000  rajas. 

Split  slicks  about  24  inches  long  and  1  inch  in  diameter  are  retailed  at  the  wood 
yards  3  to  4  sticks  for  I  cent,  according  to  grade. 

The  lai^r-sized  trees  with  good  form  can  be  made  into  telegraph  and  telephone 
poles,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand  at  the  present  time. 

Considerable  difficulty  may  be  experienced  at  first  in  making  the  lumberman  cat 
anything  but  the  larger  and  better  class  of  timber,  for  it  is  from  these  that  the  largest 
profits  will  be  secured.  However,  it  only  the  better  species  are  cut,  the  forest 
will  soon  only  consist  of  inferior  species.  In  order  to  prevent  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  mark  all  timber  which  is  to  be  cut  and  restrict  the  cutting  to  marked  trees  only, 
8  sufficient  force  of  rangers  beli^  provided  to  see  that  the  regulations  are  complied 
with. 

All  the  timber  cutting  in  this  province  baa  been  done  by  many  parties,  holding 
small  licenses,  most  of  the  timber  being  cut  for  bancas.  The  man  holding  the  license 
rarely  goes  into  the  woods  himself,  but  hires  men  by  the  day  or  by  contract  to  go 
into  the  forest,  select  the  trees  and  cut  the  timber,  and  hew  the  bancas  tor  him.  The 
native  workmen  practice  a  severe  selection  system,  picking  out  the  most  sound  and 
best-formed  trees,  usually  of  Oie  middle  diameters,  as  they  are  unable  to  handle  the 
largest-sized  timbers,  owing  to  the  poor  transportation  facilities.  The  trees  cut  are 
usi^ly  scattered  over  a  large  area,  and  as  the  various  licenses  at  present  cover  a  large 
territory  supervision  is  very  difficult.  The  result  is  that  in  the  past  a  great  waste 
has  taken  place,  often  only  one  short  banca  being  taken  out  of  one  tree  and  from 
20  to  40  feet  good  lumber  left  in  the  top.  Incases  where  the  tree  in  falling  has  lodged 
in  a  place  where  it  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  remove,  the  entire  tree  is  left.  In  either 
of  the  above  cases  the  licensee  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  full  amount  of 
timber  cut,  and  the  rather  should  inspect  the  same  and  see  that  the  regulations  are 
complied  with.  Sections  1  and  2,  article  62,  "  Regulations  governing  the  utillKa- 
tions  of  forest  products,"  have  been  repeatedly  violated  in  the  past. 

These  sections  are  as  foUows: 

"  SecrioH  1.  The  trees  to  be  cut  shall  be  selects  and  cut  down  close  to  the  ground, 
care  being  taken  that  no  damage  be  done  in  falling  to  the  adjacent  trees.  The  con- 
cessioner shall  compactedly  pile  the  brandies  where  the  least  damage  shall  be  done 
to  the  younger  growth. 

"  Sec.  2.  Forest  products  shall  be  transported  as  far  as  possible  by  routes  where 
there  are  few  trees,  avoiding  as  far  as  practicable  the  destruction  of  the  younger 
growth," 

At  the  present  time  the  stumps  are  cut  entirely  too  high,  often  10  to  12  feet  above 
the  ground,  thus  wasting  a  large  amount  of  valuable  timber.  In  some  caaes  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  several  feet  above  the  ground  on  account  of  root  swellings,  but  gen- 
erally the  stumps  are  cut  much  higher  than  is  necessary. 
_  In  felling,  no  attention  is  paid  to  avoid  injuring  adjacent  trees,  and  sometimes  con- 
siderable damage  is  done  to  saplings  and  young  growth,  esjiccially  by  the  large 
heavy-limbed  tops.  The  branches  of  the  crowns  are  never  lopped  or  piled  up,  but 
left  as  they  fell. 

The  disposition  of  the  larger  material  in  the  tops  will  be  a  serious  problem  in  a 
laige  lumbering  operation.  In  parts  of  the  islands,  wher  emolave  and  certain  other 
superior  group  woods  are  abundant,  it  is  found  to  be  profitable  to  bring  all  larae 
limbs  into  the  market,  almost  the  entire  tree  having  a  merchantable  value;  but  in 
Bataan  Province,  where  the  majority  of  the  merchantable  trees  are  second  and  third 
group  timbers,  the  tops  have  but  little  value  at  the  present  time  in  the  market. 

This  material  should  not  be  left  in  the  woods,  but  worked  up  into  box  material, 
charcoal,  or  some  other  form,  which  would  at  least  cover  the  cost  involved  and  rid  the 
forest  of  a  laige  amount  of  material  which,  it  left,  would  be  a  menace  to  the  forest  in 
the  dry  season  on  account  ot  fires. 

At  flie  present  time  in  the  Manila  market  charcoal  sells  for  (I  fo  f  1.20  Mexican 

per  sack  of  27  "gantas."     In  some  places  in  the  islands  charcoal  can  be  laid  down 

on  the  beach  for  20  cents  Mexican  per  sack,  the  freight  chaises  to  Manila  generally 

being  one-half  the  selling  price  of  the  same  in  the  Manila  market,  leaving  a  profit  of 
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30  to  40  cents  per  sack.  In  the  past  the  cutting  has  been  so  scattered  that  there  has 
been  bnt  little  damage  reuniting  from  fires,  but  when  lumbering  operations  on  a 
comparatively  lawe  scale  take  place,  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  brush  on  a 
limited  area,  the  danger  from  Are  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  reculation  in 
regard  to  lopping  ana  piling  tops  must  be  strictly  enforced.  Timber  at  the  present 
time,  is  taken  out  by  the  shortest  and  easiest  route,  without  regard  to  the  presence 
of  the  young  growth,  and  valuable  species  are  freQueiitly  cut  to  build  scaffolds  for 
cutthig  timber,  and  also  to  serve  as  rollers  in  the  skid  ding"t  rails. 

Holders  of  firewood  licenses,  especially  in  securinjf  flrewood  for  use  in  the  amaU 
towns,  frequently  cut  in  small  amounts  the  better  classes  of  timber,  prohibited  for 
flrewood,  paying  little  attention  t«  the  species,  but  taking  that  which  is  most  con- 
venient  to  get  out. 

A  lumber  company  working  under  the  direction  of  the  bureau  of  forestry  will 
experience,  no  doubt,  some  trouble  with  their  workmen  at  the  start,  as  the  natives 
for  years  past  have  been  in  the  habit  of  following  loose  methods  and  cutting  where 
and  what  they  wished.  The  class  of  natives  who  do  the  forest  work  are  generally 
uneducated,  and  do  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  rational  exploitation  of  the 
forests,  and  hence  they  will  have  to  be  gradually  educate. 

However,  the  operations  of  a  lumber  company  whose  work  is  localized  in  some 
one  re^on  can  he  supervised  far  more  closely  than  is  possible  at  the  present  time, 
and  many  of  the  existing  evils  can  be  corrected.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  as  to 
the  cost  of  cutting  timber  in  this  region  and  getting  the  same  to  Manila,  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  given,  taken  from  data  collected  oy  Mr.  E.  M.  Griffith,  in  charj.'e 
of  division  of  forest  management: 

The  following  shipment  was  not  actually  made  to  IManila,  but  the  data  were 
secured  from  an  actual  shipment  made  to  this  city  a  short  lime  ago  from  01ongaiM>, 
Siimbales  Province,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Bataan  Province.  The  entire 
work  was  done  by  contract,  and  the  following  will  show  the  actual  cost  of  the  tim- 
ber and  the  profit  realized  from  the  same: 

Cost  of  ctdtiiig  and  bringing  to  Manila  market  S0,000  cubic  feet  u/  P'lniii',  J.iiuiin,  tim! 
Apitong. 

[All  prices  in  Mexitsn  current}'.] 

Government  valuation,  at  3  cents  per  cubic  foot,  iilus25perceiitad(litir>nal, 

government  valuation  for  squared  timber f  750. 00 

Cutting  and  hewing,  at  4  cente  per  cubic  foot .SOO.  110 

Hauling  to  beach,  \  mile,  at  2  cents  per  cubic  foot 400.  00 

Rafting  timber  and  bejuco.  at  3  cents  per  cubic  foot tlUO.  00 

Towing  timber,  Olongapb  to  Manila,  2  days,  at  $200  per  day 400.  iK 

Total  c^ost 2, 950. 00 

Value  of  timber  in  Manila  market,  40  cents  per  cubic  foot   8, 000, 00 

Cost  of  same  delivered  in  Manila 2,950.00 

Profit 5,050.00 

Thus  yielding  a  profit  of  25  cents  on  each  cubic  toot,  or  171  per  cent  on  the  invest- 

At  the  present  time  the  species  named  are  selling  considerably  higher  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  figures  are  certiwnly  within  a  safe  limit 


In  the  southern  part  of  Luzon  Island,  on  large  operations  where  superior,  first, 
second,  and  third  group  trees  are  cut,  the  average  valuation  charged  by  the  govern- 
ment amounts  to  10  cents  Mexican  per  cubic  foot. 

In  Bataan  Province,  however,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  superior  and  fii'st 
group  timbers,  the  aven^  government  valuation  will  be  considerably  lees.  Thi> 
greater  part  of  the  men-hantable  timber  here  is  in  the  second  and  third  groups, 
which  have  a  valuation  of  8  and  3  cents,  respectively,  per  cubic  foot. 

At  the  present  time  much  of  the  cutting,  hewing,  and  hauling  is  done  by  contract, 
the  timber  companies  paying  the  natives  a  certam  price  per  varas  (33  iiichesj  and 
puntos  (1.09  inches)  foraqaared  tiiulier,  delivered  on  the  lieach. 

The  following  scale  of  prices  is  paid  by  one  of  the  lai^rer  companies  operating  in 
southern  Luzon,  and  though  the  si^cies  are  not  the  same  as  many  which  are  found 
most  abundantly  in  Bataan,  jet  it  will  seri'e  to  show  the  approximate  cost  of  getting 
out  timber  of  other  species  than  those  mentioned  previously. 
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Tariff  for  Umber  delivered  on  the  beach,  Banaba.  BatUinan,  Guijo,  Malacodios. 


Dimensions.                                     Value.                      additional  puni™. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Inches.       Pesos 

Keslea      Coartos      Roilea 

"-'" 

IS.  8 
40.9 

(lis 

d.d 

i 

ii 

10,9 

ii 

' 

»    i           !•    1             1 

'                  11 

4     1                                   4 

i: 

PeBO=42.5  centa  gold. 
Real =6.3  centa  pjld. 
Cuarto=0.5  cents  gold. 
The  market  price  per  cubic  foot  which 
squared  timber  is  aa  follows: 

Amuguia -..-  60-65 

Apitong 60 

Panao 60 

revaila  at  the  present  time  i 

Guijo - 

Batitinan 

Manicnic 

n  Manila  for 

CenB. 

55 

50 

36 

Tanguile 60 

The  species  fumisliiiig  the  greater  part  of  the  merchantable  timber  here  do  not 
reproduce  abundantly  below  a  diameter  ot  18  to  20iiichee,  and  in  order  tosecure  good 
reproduction  after  lumbering  the  better  species  should  not  be  cut  below  a  diameter  ot 
20  inches  except  in  places  where  an  overabundance  of  seed  trees  would  be  left.  In 
other  places  it  may  be  necessary  to  leave  some  seed  trees  above  this  diameter.  Any 
variations  from  ttie  rules  must  be  left  to  the  marker,  who  whould  be  a  man  ot  good, 
sound  judgment.  The  best  means  of  lumbering  this  region,  owing  to  the  poor  tians- 
portatioii  and  the  size  of  the  timber,  is  by  means  ot  a  wire-cable  system.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  not  sufficient  carabaos  in  the  province  to  work  the  tields,  and 
much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  security  carabaos  in  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  on 
the  smalt  amount  of  lumliering  in  prioress  at  the  present  time. 

The  scarcity  of  the  animals,  the  nigh  valuation  of  the  same  ($100  to  $200  Mexican), 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  work  renderable,  and  their  inability  to  handle 
the  larcest  sized  timbers  practically  eliminates  them  as  a  factor  in  lumbering  opera- 
tions of  any  size. 

It  is  questionable  if  American  or  Australian  horses  would  stand  the  work  in  the 
forest  here.  It  is  certain  that  they  could  not  perform  the  same  amount  of  labor  as 
American  horses  do  in  the  forests  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  introduction  of  modem  machinery  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  American 
foremen  in  the  forest  to  take  chaige  of  the  several  branches  of  the  work  and  instruct 
the  natives  in  the  methods  ot  American  lumbering. 

The  labor  conditions  in  this  province  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired- 
The  natives  as  a  whole  are  inclined  to  be  indolent,  and  do  not  care  to  work  in  the 
forest  for  any  length  of  time.  The  only  works  of  any  size  going  on  in  the  province 
at  the  present  time  are  at  the  stone  quarry  and  the  shipyard  near  Mariveles.  At 
the  quarry  the  company  found  that  they   were  unable  to  work  the  natives  of  this 
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province,  and  were  forced  to  import  men  from  Pampan^  and  one  of  the  southern 
provinces  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  Buceessfuily.  The  auperiii  ten  dent  of  the 
shipyard  has  also  had  considerable  difficulty  in  lieeping  men  at  worlt  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  men  employed  bj;  him  were  classed  as  skilled  carpenters,  and  what  ia 
true  of  the  skilled  labor  is  true  in  a  greater  degree  of  the  unskilled  labor.  The  aver- 
age wages  of  laboierB  in  the  forest  varies  from  40  to  80  cents  Mexican  per  day,  with 
siibsistence.  The  more  experienced  men  receive  from  60  to  80  cents,  and  the  inferior 
laborei's  from  40_  to_60  cents. 

Laborers  fumishinfr  their  own  subeistence  usually  receive  SI  Jlexii'an  per  day. 
Caralwn  labor  varies  soiuewliat  in  price,  but  is  usually  from  $1  to  $1.50  Mesican  pei 
day,  with  ilrivw. 


At  the  present  time  there  is  a  large  amount  of  mature  and  overmature  timber  in 
the  province  which  should  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  possible,  preferahly  hy  some 
comtiany  rather  than  by  a  large  number  of  licensees  as  at  the  present  time. 

The  main  advantage  of  a  single  company  or  a  few  compames  wil]  be  the  greater 
ease  of  supervision  and  placing  of  responsibility,  which,  under  the  present  system, 
is  difficult.  They  will  also  be  able  to  take  out  the  largest-sized  trees,  which  under 
the  present  methods  are  not  removed  on  account  of  tne  difficulty  of  liandling  the 
same.  These  trees  have  in  most  cases  reached  maturity,  aiid  each  year  are  becoming 
lesH  valuable,  so  that  it  is  desirable  that  they  come  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  should  be  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  article  62  of  tlie  forest  regulations 
in  regard  to  the  felling  of  timber,  the  piling  of  the  tops,  and  tlie  preservation  of 
young  growlh. 

Also  the  i>aragraph  in  article  63  in  regard  to  felled  timber  left  in  the  forest  after 
operations  have  ceased.  All  limber  which  is  to  be  cut  should  be  marked,  and  all 
marked  tiinlier  cut,  unless  a  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  for  not  doing  so. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  superior  and  first  group  timbers  in  this  province,  and  the 
poor  reproduction  of  the  same,  none  should  be  cut  except  under  the  direction  of 
some  for^t  official. 

The  companies  operating  in  this  province  should  not  be  permitted  to  cut  only  the 
best  class  of  timber,  but  should  also  be  requireil  to  fake  marked  timber  which  will 
pay  the  least  profit,  in  order  that  tlie  condition  of  the  forest  may  be  itfipr<.ivt'd  and 
the  inferior  species  weeded  out. 

Mawh  is,  i!l03. 
The  Sbcketary  of  the  I.-^tehioh, 

.1/«ih7«,  p.  I. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  incl'we  herewith  a  special  re[)ort  of  P,  L,  Siiermau,  in- 
spector, forestry  bureau,  on  forest  conditions  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago  and  southern 
Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands. 

From  this  report  we  gain  many  additional  data  concerning  the  rich  forest  resources 
of  the  southern  islHnda.  But  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  timber  cut  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  comes  from  this  region,  due  to  various  causes,  namely,  lack  of  labor, 
transportation  facilities,  and  distance  from  Manila  market,  and  very  little  timber 
will  be  cut  by  the  anali  contractor  for  some  years  to  come.  The  only  parties  able  to 
get  much  timber  in  this  southern  country,  in  fact,  anywhere  in  the  Philippini' 
Islands,  will  be  the  lai^  companies  well  equipped  with  modern  appliances  for  tin- 
ging and  milling. 

The  policy  of  this  bureau  will  be  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  these  regions 
where  large  companies  contemplate  operating.  The  work  by  the  field  parties  «ill 
b^in  with  the  reconnoissance  ol  every  part  of  the  tract  to  be  operated  over,  including 
a  rough  sketch  map  of  the  same,  and  followed  by  valuation  surveys  of  about  1  samiiie 
acre  Ml  each  25,  at  the  same  tune  making,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  botanical  collec- 
tion as  the  work  progresses. 

There  is  but  one  spot  in  the  southern  islands  where  any  large  operations  are  con- 
templated at  present,  namely,  at  Santa  Maria,  Zambimnga  district,  where  a  field 
party  from  the  forestry  bureau  will  be  sent  in  the  near  future  to  inaugurate  the  work 
outlined  above. 

Verv  respectfully,  CEiiiior  I',  .\hern, 

Captain,  Ninth  U.  &'.  hijHuti-y,  Chuj  <.ij'  Fuicdry  Bureau. 
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Manila,  P.  L,  March  .!,  190S. 
Capt.  George  P.  Ahern, 

ChMf  Forestry  Bureau,  Manila,  P.  I, 
Sir;  In  accordance  with  instructions  issued  from 
honor  to  make  the  following  report  on  foreatry  oon 
and  southern  Mindanao: 


A  study  of  the  forests  of  all  of  the  southern  islands  shows  that  they  occupy  practi- 
cally all  of  the  land  which  attains  to  an  altitude  of  even  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
SKia  level.  A  trip  along  the  southern  coast  of  Mindanao,  for  example,  will  illustrate 
very  clearly  the  forest  formations.  First  comes  tlio  shore  land,  often  open  ajid  heav- 
ily grassed,  and  in  otter  places  wooded,  even  on  tide  lands,  with  densely  jtrowing 
mangrove  and  other  trees  that,  as  the  land  rises  to  the  foothills,  give  place  to  high 
growii^  trees  and  tropigal  jungle,  and  so  on  to  the  mountains  beyond,  range  behind 
range,  BO  far  as  the  glass  can  reach,  all  ia  forest. 

J  n  contradistinction  to  the  forest  lands  which  follow  the  hill  and  mountain  forma- 
tions, we  find  the  open  lands  in  the  river  valleys  and  low-lying  lake  r^ons.  The 
best  example  of  this  is  in  the  valley  of  the  great  Rio  Grande,  which,  be^nning  at 
Cottabato,  extends  for  miles  on  miles  in  a  T-shaped  formation  to  Sarangani  Bay  on  the 
south,  and  to  Ihe  north  no  one  knows  how  tar,  with  miles  of  width  as  well,  yet  con- 
tains scarcely  a  tree,  certainly  no  forest. 

In  Basilan  and  the  rest  of  the  Sulu  Archipels^  the  general  formation  is  the  same, 
the  high  islands  of  a  volcanic  origin  being  densely  wooded  from  the  seashore  up, 
while  the  low  lying  coral  islands  are  generally  wooded,  but  contain  no  high  timber. 
Tawi-Tawi  is  the  best  timbered  island  in  the  archipelago;  in  fact,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  small  districts,  it  is  wooded  and  even  timberd  from  end  to  end.  Bila- 
tan,  to  the  sooth  of  Tawi-Tawi,  comes  next  in  amount  of  timber.  Sulu  Island  itself 
has  at  present  almost  no  forest,  being  mostly  low  and  rolling.  Its  timber  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  miles  on  the  north  and  southeast  coast,  and  even  this,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  belt  on  tlie  southeast  coast,  has  been  cut  out. 


Nothing  is  more  dit-cou raging  to  the  wood  collector  in  the  southern  islands  than 
the  confusion  that  arises  from  the  varieties  and  names  of  the  trees  composii^  these 
tropical  forests.  Scarcely  anj[  two  trees  look  alike,  and  when  the  trunks  are  enough 
similar  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  they  are  et  the  same  variety,  an  inspection  of 
the  leaves,  either  through  feiling  the  tree  or  through  much  bard  and  dangerous 
climbing,  di8cl<wes  the  Met  that  they  are  in  no  way  related.  It  may  be  trathfully 
said  that,  with  perhaps  the  one  exception  of  the  former  teat  forest  in  Jolo,  there  are 
no  forests  of  any  one  or  two  kinds  of  trees  anywhere  in  the  southern  islands,  bnt 
rather  a^-egations  of  species  and  varieties  mounting  into  the  hundreds.  A  great 
deal  of  miference  also  apparently  exists  in  the  general  conditions  of  growth  of  the 
forest.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the'amount  of  nndei^rowth,  some  forests 
being  almost  a  jungle  of  small  trees,  rattans,  and  other  vines,  throi^h  whidi  one  can 
only  pass  after  a  path  is  cut  out  with  a  bolo,  while  others  are  almost  tree  from  nnder- 
growtn,  except  for  the  scattered  young  trees  which  shoot  up  slim  and  straight  to  the 
light  above.  Some  forests,  especially  on  the  coral  islands,  are  of  recent  growth, 
having  no  lar^  trees,  but_promise  well  for  the  future,  while  others,  such  as  Bongao, 
have  had  their  best  varieties  cut  and  the  new  growth  is  apfarently  of  inferior  kinds. 
It  was  my  endeavor  while  visiting  the  various  forest  points  to  get  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  What  is  the  number  of  trees  having  a  drcumferen^e  of  over  3  feet,  per  acre? 

2.  What  is  the  average  height  of  these  trees? 

3.  What  species  is  the  most  abundant? 

4.  What  species  do  the  natives  consider  the  finest? 


The  open,  rolling  nature  of  the  island  has  already  been  referred  to.     The  one  forest 
worthy  of  the  name  wjiich  baa  not  yet  been  destroyed  is  said  to  be  on  the  south  coast, 

it  my  going 
it  direction, 
city  of  Jolo, 
lem  Philip- 
Go  Ogle 


e  which  baanot  yet  been  destroyed  is  said  to  be  on  the  south , 

f  the  center.  The  natives  weie  not  peaceful  enough  t«  permit  of  my  going 
there;  in  fact,  the  military  were  preparing  for  drastic  measures  in  that  direction. 
The  forest  feature  most  worthy  of  attention  is,  however,  just  outside  the  city  of  Jolo, 
and  has  been  referred  to  as  the  exception  to  the  general  growth  of  southern  Philip- 
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pine  forests.  This  forest,  or  rather  former  forest,  of  teak  trees  extends  from  Jolo 
south  and  west  for  nearly  10  miles,  and  in  plai'ej*  is  f rom  3  to  5  miles  in  width.  There 
are  no  evidences  tliat  it  was  planted,  but  it  certainly  grew  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
trees.  According  to  the  information  in  Jolo,  this  lorest  was  entirely  cut  down  by  the 
Spanish  Government  some  twenty  years  ago.  A  very  thorough  job  waa  certwnly 
performed,  for  scarcely  a  tree  is  now  standing  which  has  any  considerable  size  or  age. 
From  stumps  of  all  old  trees  a  multitude  of  stools  grew  up,  and  to-day  they  are  of  all 
sizes,  from  a  foot  to  40  or  60  feet  high.  A  few  are  of  a  respectable  size.  The  tree  I 
selected  for  a  sample  was  58  feet  high  (see  Wood  Exhibit  No.  1 )  and  had  a  girth  of 
6  feet  8  inches  at  a  he^fht  of  5  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  12  feet  to  the  first  limb, 
and  tairly  represented  the  shape  of  the  average  trees.  Shonid,  from  the  sample,  this 
teak  prove  to  be  of  superior  variety,  with  some  Judicious  cutting  out  of  srooked  and 
overcrowded  stools  and  the  prevention  of  the  Chiue?e  and  natives  from  cutting  the 
trees  as  soon  as  they  reach  a  good  size,  a  fine  teak  foreiJt  nii^ht  yet  be  produced. 


These  islands,  being  of  the  same  formation  and  only  separated  by  narrow  channels, 
may  be  considered  tt^ther.  They  are  still  well  woodeii,  and  in  former  times  muat 
have  contained  niagnifii'ent  forests.  The  Spanish,  Chincfe,  and  natives  have  cut 
trees  in  the  last  two  isla^ids  for  many  years,  and  of  course  have  taken  some  of  the 
best  timber;  etill,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  forests  to  the  town  of  Bongao 
and  the  number  of  natives  (Filipinos  and  M'  '  ■"  '  '  ■"  ■  -  . 
and  were  more  than  ordinarily  fitted  to  aid  ir 
place  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago  for  securing  st 
these  islands. 

The  best-known  species  is  probably  the  molave,  which  was  fonnerly  very  abun- 
dant, and  even  now  can  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  here.  The  tree  selected 
for  sample  (see  Wood  Exhibit  No.  4)  had  a  height  ot  72  feet  and  a  circumference  of 
5  feet  2  inches.  To  the  first  limb  it  measured  14  feet,  where  it  was  4  feet  in 
circumference. 

This  shortness  of  trunk  1  found  characteristic  of  these  trees  in  this  locality.  The 
ipil  trees  were  of  unusually  striking  appearmice,  being  large,  high,  and  with  broad, 
spreading  limbs,  the  ends  of  which  bore  very  large  se«i  pods.  The  sample  tree  (see 
Wood  Exhibit  No.  12)  was  118  feet  high,  with  a  cireumference  of  9  feet  6  inches  S 
feet  above  the  ground.  To  the  first  limb  it  waa  4  teet  7  inches,  where  the  circumfer- 
ence was  8  feet  6  inches.  On  account  of  the  small  amount  of  while  sapwood  and  the 
deep  reddish  brown  of  the  heartwood,  the  natives  considered  the  tree  very  old. 

The  narra  trees  had  mostly  been  cut  out;  still  the  size  and  growtli  of  those  left 
show  what  must  have  been  here  at  one  time.  The  sample  tree  taken  (see  Worn! 
!Exhibtt  No.  9)  was  100  feet  high  and  5  fept  5  inches  in  circumference  above  the  bul- 
tresses.  The  height  to  first  limb  waa  21  feet  5  inches,  where  the  circumference  was 
5  feet.  Sot  far  from  this  we  feund  another  narra  tree  from  which  the  natives  had 
cut  large  pieces  of  wood  from  the  buttresses.  These  pieces  we  found  the  following 
week  forsale,  tor  making  barong scabbards,  in  theBongao  market.  (See  Wood  Exhibit 
No.  9A.) 

It  took  a  long  hunt  to  find  any  laree-sized  camagon  trees,  for  these  especially  had 
been  sought  for  by  Spanish  and  Chinese  and  laige  numbers  cut  down.  The  one 
selected  for  sample  (see  Wood  Exhibit  No.  16)  measured  21  feet  to  the  first  limb, 
the  total  height  being  85  feet.  The  girth  waa  5  feet  5  inches,  tapering  to  4  feet  2 
uiches  at  the  first  limb.  Upon  sawing  the  tree  we  found  the  grayish -bia<'k  heart- 
wood  to  be  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  white  sapwood.  This  the  natives 
accounted  for  by  saving  that  in  soft,  wet  soil  the  heartwood  was  always  small;  in 
rocky  ground,  on  tlie  contrary,  always  lai^.  This  camagon  tree  was  growing 
within  100  teet  of  the  sea  in  soft,  wet  ground.  Within  a  short  distance  of  it,  alon«.' 
the  shore,  were  several  fine  dungon  trees,  one  ot  which  was  felled  for  a  sample. 
This  had  a  height  ot  76  feet,  the  first  limb  beii^  21  feet  above  the  ground.  In  cir- 
cumference it  was  6  feet  7  inches  above  the  buttresses,  which  reached  9  feet,  while 
at  the  first  limb  it  measured  4  feet.  8  inches.  When  felled,  we  found  a  large  heart- 
wood  of  deep  red  color,  the  sapwood  being  white.  On  account  of  the  variant  e 
ot  the  leaves  with  those  commonly  called  dungon,  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  this 
tree  proved  to  be  a  different  species  or  variety  from  the  northern  dungon,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  highly  prized  by  the  natives  of  Tawi-Tawi,  who  use  it  for  the  handles  of 
their  krises  and  barongs,  considering  it  only  second  to  camuning  in  this  respei-t. 
Another  tree  which  resembles  this,  and  is  considered  a  very  good  timber,  is  the 
guijo,  belongii^  to  the  second  group.  The  tree  selected  as  a  sample  (see  A\'oo<i 
Exhibit  No.  3)  gave  a  straight  log  42  feet  long,  4  feet  10  inches  in  circumfereni'e  al 
the  base,  and  a  feet  5  inches  at  the  small  end.     Height  of  tree,  9+  feet. 
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In  order  to  find  the  new  species  of  trees  which  aeemed  of  scecial  value,  as  well  as 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  numlier  of  trees  p?r  acre  where  as  yet  the  forest  had  been 
untouuhed,  I  spent  ten  days  encircling  ihe  islands  of  Tawi-Tawi,  Bongao,  and  Sanga- 
Sanga,  stopping  at  all  the  vill^es  to  question  the  natives,  and  touching  at  various  points 
onthese  and  adjacent  islancb  where  the  forests  seemed  worthy  of  special  study. 
Aa  I  was  always  close  to  the  coast  and  had  with  me  several  natives  who  bad  lived  m 
the  vicinity  ^1  their  lives,  and  worked  for  every  Spaniard  and  Chinaman  who  had  cut 
wood  during  that  time,  I  was  ahle  to  acquire  a  very  good  ideaof  the  general  forest  con- 
ditions. "Hie  finest  spot  on  the  south  coast  is  undoubtedly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  small 
village  of  Buan.  Here  the  forest  starts  practicallv  down  at  high-water  mark  and 
extends  unbroken  over  the  mountains  to  the  northern  coast.  An  acre  proved  to 
have  48  trees,  each  one  having  a  circumference  of  over  3  feet.  As  toere  was 
no  way  of  taking  out  any  wood  samples,  I  disliked  cutting  down  any  trees,  but  their 
average  height  we  agreed  upon  as  125  feet  Many  of  the  trees  had  a  circumference 
of  20  to  25  feet,  with  a  height  of  60  to  70  feet  to  the  first  limb.  The  largest  trees 
were  undoubtedly  of  the  cedar  or  spruce  class,  and  gave  a  pitch  called  by  the  natives 
"poot."  The  trees  which  thje  natives  picked  out  with  great  pride  and  said  were 
equal  to  mo^ve  and  ipil,  they  called  giam,  the  synonym  of  wliich  I  can  not  find  in 
any  forestry  book,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  related  to  the  species  bearii^  the  easily 
confused  names  of  guijo  and  guisoc.  The  giam  trees  were  of  lai^  size,  high,  and 
very  plentifvil.  Associated  with  them  were  large  trees  called  palambuyon  and 
pisai^-pieang,  samples  of  which  I  secured  in  Bongao. 

Passing  around  the  eastern  end  of  Tawi-Tawi  we  entered -the  forests  in  these  places 
on  the  northern  coast;  here  the  trees  also  grew  near  the  shove  and  were  in  fine  con- 
dition. An  average  acre  selected  near  the  northern  central  part  of  the  island  ^ve 
43  trees  to  the  acre,  each  one  being  over  3  feet  in  circumference.  The  average  height 
we  estimated  at  100  feet,  some  growing  as  high  as  125  feet,  undoubtedly,  while  others 
were  only  50  to  90  feet.  My  followers  rect^nized  in  this  acre  trees  belongiiig  to  the 
ipil,  narra,  legayan,  and  bugoc  species.  The  largest  tree  on  the  acre  was  35  feet  in 
circumference  above  the  buttresses;  it  probably  belongs  to  the  softer  wood  species. 

To  the  westward  of  this  place  we  visited  a  section  of  fine  forest  in  which  a  China- 
man, some  twelve  years  ago,  had  cut  a  great  many  logs. 

After  the  logs  were  cut  some  trouble  occurred  with  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
he  was  not  allowed  to  remove  any  of  them.  A  few  of  them  he  had  gotten  near  to 
the  seashore,  and  we  saw  them  lying  in  a  creek  in  the  water,  mud,  and  hot  sun. 
Some  were  partially  decayed,  but  many  others  were  in  fine  condition,  which  cer- 
tainly.speaks  well  for  the  staying  qualities  of  those  species,  for  surely  no  severer  test 
could  be  applied.  Amot^  them  was  a  piece  of  giam  which  my  foreman  remembered 
cutting  twelve  years  ago  when  working  for  this  Chinaman. 

The  piece,  in  spite  of  its  twelve  years  of  wet  and  dry,  was  as  good  as  the  day  cut. 

On  Bongao  Island  we  secured  samples  of  giam,  together  with  the  unknown  species 
of  palambuyon,  pisang-pisang,  calung-calung,  and  surogtamban,  all  of  which  grow 
luxuriantly  there,  and  are  counted  by  the  imtives  among  their  best  trees.  The  sam- 
ples taken  are  as  follows: 

GHam. — Height  of  tree,  55  feet  5  inches;  circumference,  4  feet  at  base.  The  wood 
is  undoubtedly  hard  (see  Wood  Exhibit  No.  15),  and  resists  the  action  of  moist  earth 
so  well  that  the  natives  use  it  instead  of  molave.  The  pier  at  Bongao,  now  some  14 
years  old,  is  apparently  as  well  preserved  as  the  day -it  was  put  in.  The  piling  is  of 
giam  cut  in  the  ne^hborhood. 

Palamb^iycm.— This  tree  grew  in  a  partial  swamp,  with  liigh  buttresses,  having 
a  circumfwence  of  6  feet  10  inches  at  the  base.  The  height  was  115  feet,  with  33  feet 
to  the  first  limb,  where  the  circumference  was  6  feet.  In  sawing,  it  showed  that  it 
was  not  so  hard  as  molave  or  giam,  but  is  greatly  prized  by  the  natives  because,  they 
claim,  when  put  into  the  water  or  wet  ground  it  hardens  with  age  and  never  rots. 

Ptsonff-pwaiijr. — This  magnificent  tree  species  was  quite  plentiful,  and  is  recognized 
by  tie  thick,  knotty  bark  and  the  straight,  high-growing  character  of  the  trunk, 
which,  in  the  tree  taken  as-  a  sample  (see  Wood  Exhibit  No.  11),  measured  90  feet 
to  the  first  limb  and  122  feet  to  the  top.  The  girth  at  6  feet  above  the  ground  was 
6  feet,  while  at  the  first  limb  it  was  1  foot  8  inches.  The  wood  was  fine  grained,  and 
cut  like  liard  wood  of  the  best  class.  The  sapwood  was  white,  the  fieartwood  a 
beautiful  deep  yellow. 

Caiung'eoiimg.—This  tree  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  class  of  soft  woods,  though 
used  much  by  the  natives  for  boards  and  joists  in  house  building.  The  only  thine 
against  it  is  the  slight  resistance  it  has  against  wood  beetles.  The  sample  secured 
(see  Wood  Exhibit  No.  5)  was  from  a  tree  109  feet  high,  with  a  height  to  the  first 
limb  of  SO  feet.  The  circumference  at  the  base  was  4  feet  3  inches;  at  the  first  Umh,  3 
feet  6  inches.     The  bark  is  smooth  and  light  colored,  with  small  black  spots  on  it. 
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Samglimban. — A  species  pe«iiliar  on  account  of  at'creting,  instead  of  a  resin,  a  tliiik, 
odorous  oil.  It  happened  tliat  ive  found  the  tree  cut  for  a  sample  just  before  dark, 
and  1  arranged  for  the  men  to  meet  me  there  the  following  morning  at  sunrise  in 
order  to  saw  it  down.  They  aaked  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  saw  over  night,  as  one 
of  thein  lived  in  the  neightwrhood,  and  it  would  save  the  trouble  of  carrying  it  to  my 
house.  I  allowed  them  to  take  it,  and  the  next  morning,  reaching;  the  place  at  the 
appointed  time,  to  my  wonder  I  found  the  tree  already  sawed  down,  which  must 
have  been  a  work  of  some  time,  as  the  tree  was  large.  The  men  were  all  there  and 
gathere<l  about  thestump,  into  the  center  of  which  one  of  them  was  plunging  a  piece 
of  bamboo  and  drawing  it  out  covered  with  a  thick,  colorless,  odorous  oil.  This  was 
e^jerly  scraped  off  the  stick  and  smeared  over  the  naiei!  bodies  of  the  Moros — hair, 
face,  and  all — each  one  eager  to  put  on  all  he  could  get.  They  said  it  made  them 
well  and  strong  and  valiant  in  battle.  The  tree  (see  Wood  Exhibit  No.  7)  had  a 
he^ht  of  74  feet.  To  the  first  limb  it  was  only  12  feet,  where  the  circumference  was 
6  feet  4  incher'.  At  the  base  it  measured  7  feet  8  inches.  The  trnnk  when  cut 
showed  rings  of  oil.     The  bark  was  tough,  smooth,  and  gray  colored,  mottled  witli 


This  island  is  of  coral  Formation,  and,  though  well  wooded,  none  of  the  trees  art- 
large.  On  account  of  the  frightfully  sharp  coral  rocks  everywliore  it  is  impossible 
for  tlie  barefooted!  natives  to  get  about.  Near  the  slioi*  we  found,  however,  plentv 
ofcamag-in  tj*e8,  and  cut  a  sample  (sc^  Wood  E.'tliiliit  No.  10).  The  small  amount 
of  heartwood  slioweJ  it  tn  be  very  young. 


A  rattier  large  island,  co 
formation,  and  flat.  The 
them  cam  agon. 

Two  flat  coral  islands  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  and  sparsely  wooded,  conse- 
quently they  are  capable  of  supporting  1,0(K)  to  1,500  inhabitants  each,  whii.gruw 
large  numbers  of  tapioca  trees,  which  supply  the  bread  food  of  the  Tawi-Tawi  Moros. 

To  summarize  the  conditions  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  we  have; 

1.  The  island  of  Tawi-Tawi  represents  three-fourths  of  the  entire  forests  of  the 
Sulu  Archipelago.     Itiaentirelvcovered,  exceptthe  northwest  and  southeast  corners. 

2.  The  average  height  of  timber  trees  is  100  feet. 

;i.  The  average  number  of  trees  over  3  feet  in  circumference  is  45  to  46  per  acre. 

4.  The  best-Known  trees  of  the  archipelago  are  teak,  giam,  ijiii,  narra,  CAmiigou, 

molave,  bunloc,  legayan,  matabayftbe,  bi^oc,  calung-calun,',  dunjjon,  sui-ogtamban, 

Sisang'pisatig,  palambuyon,  guijo,  legayan-bato,  mangacha^iiy,  cauiuning,  legot,  nan- 
ana,  gutta-percha,  balete,  gatmon,  ubal,  cambantuli,  saquil,  coletapo. 

SOUTH  KHN   MINDANAO. 

A  study  of  the  southern  coast  fore.-its  of  Mindanao  during  my  trips  between  the 
various  t<iwiis,  coupled  with  a  lack  of  transportation  and  suitable  white  ami  native 
help,  convinced  me  that  even  a  superficial  inapeclion  of  the  forests  of  tliiw  n-yion 
would  take  months,  and  was  beyooa,  in  point  of  time  and  equipment,  the  scope  of 
my  investigations:  consequently  I  confined  myself  to  a  personal  study  of  the  forests 
in  the  rt^ons  southeast  of  Coltabato  and  along  the  trocha  extending  north  from 
Tukuran  while  huntiM;  for  gutta-percha  trees. 

As  already  remarked,  the  forest-covered  hills  and  mountains  extend  in  unbroken 
parallel  lines  from  a  few  miles  south  of  Cottabato  to  Sarangaiii  Bay.  As  I  entered 
this  belt  from  the  north,  or  Rio  Grande  Valley  side,  south  of  tiiesultanateof  Talayan, 
scattered  clumps  of  trees  were  passed  on  the  river  banks  even  before  we  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  boats,  but  we  had  to  push  through  miles  of  rank  river  grass,  swamp 
bushes,  and  bamboo  groves  before  the  ground  finally  rose  a;id  the  for^  began.  I 
was  greatly  disappointed  lo  find  that  none  of  mv  Magindanao  Moros  knew  anything 
about  trees,  and  the  Tiruray  or  Mountain  hforos  professed  ignorance,  jirohably 
through  fear,  of  all  but  a  few  trees,  and  to  these  they  gave  names  which,  of  course, 
had  no  connection  with  any  other  Moro  name  for  the  same  trees. 
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It  can  be  stated,  however,  that  narra,  ipil,  molave,  and  camagon  were  easily  rec- 
ognized, an<l  at  least  two  species  of  calantas.  The  forest  was  mostly  open,  well 
watered,  aiiil  in  fine  condition.  The  nnmberoi  trees  on  an  acre  of  this  monctain  side 
averaged  between  45  and  50;  their  average  height  was  rather  great,  certainly  over 
100  feet. 

The  forests  epreadine  out  to  the  west,  north,  and  eaat  from  Tuknran  have  been  cnt 
into  by  the  Spanish  only  in  the  near  vicioity  ofthe  trocha.  As  activemilitary  opera- 
tions were  on  during  my  stay  there,  I  could  not  go  far  inland,  but  was  able  to  go  far 
enough  to  find  apparently  untouched  forests  where  the  trees  were  of  fine  growth, 
many  measuring  16  to  25  feet  in  circumference.  Here  I  counted  45  trees  to  the  acre. 
By  way  of  corroboration  of  the  above  figures  I  met  an  American  carpenter  at  Ootta- 
bato,  who  told  me  that  he  had  been  a  lumberman  in  America  all  of  his  life.  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  seen  the  forest  about  Tuknran,  and  he  said  that  he  had  been  from 
Tukuran  to  the  northern  coast  and  examined  the  forest  carefully,  as  he  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  trees  of  southern  Mindanao,  intending  to  go  into  the  lumber  busi- 
ness lat«r  on.  When  asked  if  he  could  avera^  the  big  trees  per  acre  along  the  50 
miles  of  his  travel,  he  answered,  without  hesitation,  "Yes,  between  40  and  45."  The 
largest  trees  I  saw  were  of  soft  wood,  probably  cedar  species.  There  were  also  many 
large  hard-wood  varieties. 

CONCLueroH. 

The  forests  of  southern  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Archipelago  cover  a  large  extent  of 
this  country  and  are  practically  unexplored  from  a  forester's  standpoint.  Tliey  have 
been  cut  into  only  at  the  most  accessible  pointa,  and  then  only  the  very  best  trees 

The  forests  are  not  made  up  of  any  one  kind  of  trees,  but  of  an  aggregation  of 
several  hundred  species.  There  are  comparatively  few  big  trees  to  the  acre,  but 
many  of  those  are  very  lai^,  so  that  the  number  of^ board  feet  will  probably  average 
high.  To  determine  the  extent  of  the  foresfe,  the  different  species,  and  the  number 
of  each  species,  as  well  as  their  jiractical  value,  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of  large  pro- 
portions, but  promises  returns  of  great  scientific  and  commercial  value.  My  investi- 
gation simply  showed  many  of  the  difiiculties  of  the  task  and  some  of  the  methods 
of  overcoming  them.  To  get  the  best  ins^ht  into  these  forests,  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  I  should  suggest  the  purchase  of  a  native  sailboat 
capable  of  stowing  awa^  sever^  tons  of  short  li^  samples  in  her  hold,  and  ri^ed 
Moro  fashion,  so  that  native  crews  can  always  he  used  to  man  her;  the  organizing  of 
a  collecting  party  to  consist  of  two  or  more  American  foresters,  assisted  by  the  best 
Spanish  and  native  forestry  talent  obtainable;  the  addition  to  this  permanent  staff 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  visited  of  all  the  local  help  obtainable,  and  a 
valuable  and  scientifically  prepared  collection  could  be  made  in  a  short  time  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  risk  and  discomfort. 

Nowhere  did  I  find  a  forestry  official  with  any  wood  samples  in  his  office,  nor  the 
thought  of  making  a  collection  of  them.  The  most  of  them  have  good  reason  fornot 
collecting  in  the  forests,  still  samples  of  all  the  woods  passing  through  their  offices 
for  exportation  or  local  consumption,  marked  with  the  different  names  current  in 
that  section  of  the  countrvj  would  help  greatly  in  a  short  time  to  do  away  with  the 
ignorance  and  confusion  winch  prevail  everywhere  in  the  southern  islands  resulting 
from  a  multiplicity  of  Moro  names  for  the  same  tree  species. 

For  a  summary  of  the  timber  business  done  in  southern  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu 
Archipelago  up  to  August,  ISOl,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  special  report  of  Capt. 
George  P.  Ahem,  chiei  of  the  forestry  bureau. 

From  July,  1901,  to  February  of  this  year  the  books  of  the  bureau  show  that  13 
new  timber-cutting  licenses  have  been  issued  for  Zamboanga,  6  for  Cottabato,  and  3 
for  Basilan,  makings  total  of  22.  As  4  licenses  were  issued  previous  to  this  time, 
and  are  slill  in  force,  the  total  number  of  licenses  is  therefore  26.  During  this  period 
the  timber  cut  has  amounted  to  13,881  cubic  feet  for  Zamboanga,  11, M7  cubic  feet 
for  Cottabato,  6,282  cubic  feet  for  Basilan,  and  612  cubic  feet  for  Jolo.  This  gives 
a  total  of  32,212  cubic  feet,  with  an  average  of  1,238  cubic  feet  for  each  license. 

AmoDg  this  timber  is  included  the  product  of  the  one  steam  sawmill  in  this  entire 
district.    It  is  located  at  Zamboanga  and  supplies  part  of  the  lumber  needed  by  the 

_;i;. .  ,1.  ___      Needless  to  say,  the  output  is  not  limited  by  the  size  of  tl 

the  number  of  logs  which  can  \ 

/  carabaos  and  by  hand,  and  flc. ._  

Since  the  period  above  mentioned,  the  first  American  steam  eawmUl  belonging  to 
the  Philippine  Lumber  and  Development  Companv,  of  West  Virginia,  has  sent  out 
ih,  K-.^  ^(..^^r.^t  ^(  K  (wi  ....!,:„  f.„t      i-i|(i]  jt  gg,^  ,n{^  full  running  order  it  can  not 
inder  full  capacity  or  must  be  subject  to  the 
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limitations  imposeil  l>y  l)u>  "i.vd  and  Fili|>!iio  workiiK-n,  i-aralmos,  ani 
of  t-overinga  large  fxk'iit  nriiruiiuJ  in  luvler  lo  fiml  thi'  trci^  of  tile  vi 
demanii. 

Very  r<.y  pert  fully, 


March  7,  1902. 
Secretarv  of  the  IsTERinn,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Hiu:  I  have  the  honor  to  stibiint  herewith  a  very  interesting  ani)  valuable  report  of 
Dr.  P.  L.  ShernnHi,  inspector  forestry  bureau.  Dr.  Sherman  baa  recently  retnrneil 
from  an  expedition  tiirough  the  island  of  Minilunao  ami  theJolo  An-hipeiatfo,  inve;^- 
tigating  the  rubber  and  gntta-percha  resources  in  thot*  islands  and  the  trade  in  said 
products.  The  report  contains  a  description  o£  the  methods  of  extraction  and 
preparation  of  the  raw  material,  photographs  illnetrating  the  same,  and,  with  hii< 
conclusions,  forma  a  complete  and  instructive  document  which  will  aid  materially  in 
arriving  at  some  plan  for  conserving  these  valtiable  products  aiid  regulating  the  trade 

From  the  above-mentioned  report  it  is  evident  that  it  is  but  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
when  all  the  available  gutta-percha  trees  in  these  islands  will  bave  been  destroveil. 
This  is  inevitable  unless  decisive  action  ia  taken  in  the  near  future. 

There  are  various  phases  of  this  problem  which  at  flrst  sight  seem  complex  ami 
difficult  of  solution,  but  on  careful  consideration  one  or  more  practicable  solutions 
present  themselves. 

First.  Measures  necessary  to  protect  the  existing  sources  of  rubber  and  gutta- 
percha, including  the  suppression  of  detrimental  methods  of  extraction  au<l 
preparation. 

Second.  The  future  development  and  expansion  of  the  industry,  including  a 
gradual  increase  in  area  in  new  plantations. 

Third.  Methods  of  obtaining  a  revenue  from  the  industry. 

The  following  propositions  present  tlieuiseives,  and  with  thoae  subtiiitted  by  Dr. 
Sherman,  may  lead  upon  fuU  consideration  to  a  practical  solution  of  tlie  problem. 

PBOPOaiTlONS. 

Fiist.  Forests,  including  rubber  and  gutta-percha  treec,  to  be  reserved  as  state 

Eroperty,  to  bedii-ei-tlyailministered,  anil  the  rubber  and  gutta-percha  to  be  collected 
y  the  officials  of  the  forestry  bureau. 

Keconii.  Forests  to  be  retained  as  state  property,  but  private  enterprise  to  be  per- 
mitted over  specified  areas  through  terminable  leases  and  strict  conditions. 

Third.  Trai'ts  of  forests  to  be  transferi'ed  to  private  ownership  and  development 
left  to  individual  action  under  some  degree  of  legislative  regulation. 

Fourth.  Forests  to  be  given  to  the  firat  comer  subject  to  more  or  less  stilct  regula- 
tions as  to  methods  of  extraction  and  tradii^  in  rubber  and  gutta-percha. 

Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  all.  these  propositions,  1  respectfully  invite 
attention  to  the  advantages  from  almost  every  standpoint  to  be  derived  from  follow- 
ii^some  plan  based  on  flie  second  proposition,  namely: 

The  state  to  retain  ownership  ana  directsupervision.  A  lease  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
flve  years,  with  a  prospect  of  renewal,  would  be  an  incentive  to  private  enterprise  to 
improve  the  area  operated  on;  would  give  the  parties  some  time  to  derive  the  benefit 
from  new  plantations.  The  timber  cut  out  to  make  place  for  the  new  plantations 
would  at  least  pay  for  the  clearing.  The  revenue  to  the  government  could  be  niaile 
to  bear  a  relation  to  the  value  of  the  products  utilized  and  would  increaise  in  amount 
as  the  area  was  improved.  At  the  same  time  the  government  land  operated  over 
would  increase  in  value,  these  valuable  products  conserved,  each  plantation  forming 
the  center  of  prosperous  and  prc^resaive  communities,  so  that  in  time  enough  rubher 
and  gutta-percha  could  be  produced  from  these  islands  to  satisfy  a  lai^  part  of  the 
demand  in  the  United  States  tor  these  products. 

At  this  time  I  would  respectfully  surest  that  the  trade  in  rubber  and  gutta-percha 
in  Mindanao,  Paragua,  and  the  Jolo  islands  be  stopped  by  forbidding  the  shipment 
of  these  products  from  these  islands  after,  say,  May  1.  All  rubber  and  gutta-percha 
brought  m  for  a  limited  period  after  that  date  to  be  bought  by  the  government  and 
stored.  That  agents  (white  men)  of  the  forestrv  bureau  be  stationed  at  three  or 
more  points  in  Mindanao,  one  at  Tawi-tawi,  and  one  at  the  present  gutta-purcha 
shipping  point  in  Part^a,  Calasitm. 

These  men  could  be  authorized  to  purchase  rubber  and  gutta-percha  from  such 
Moros  or  other  natives  as  would  collect  these  prodLicts  under  their  instructions  and 
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A  bota'iical  substation  and  laboratory  could  be  established  at  some  central  point 
such  as  Ban  Ramon  farm,  near  Zaiiibo:iin;a,  where  rubber  and  gutta-percha  planta- 
tions should  be  established  at  each  station  of  the  above-mentioned  forestry  agents. 

There  are  no  men  at  present  in  the  forestry  service  in  these  islands  with  the  neces- 
sary training  and  experience  for  the  mani^ment  of  these  statJona.  An  apphcation 
was  received  from  Mr.  A.  M.  Sawyer,  at  present  assistant  manager  of  a  rubber  plan- 
tation in  the  East  Indies  under  the  British  Government,  to  enter  our  service  as  for- 
ester. He  waa  fully  iufonned  by  this  bureau  of  the  nature  of  our  service,  salaries, 
etc.,  and  on  March  4  cabled  to  this  bureau  that  he  would  accept  the  proposition 
made  by  this  bureau. 

Mr.  &wyer  is  a  graduate  of  Dehra  Dun  Forestry  School  of  India,  receiving  several 
prizes  on  graduation  for  special  excellence.  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
this  man  Be  immediately  employed. 

During  the  present  year  a  few  men  coold  be  given  the  necessary  preliminary  instruc- 
tion to  inaugurate  the  work  above  outlined,  and  next  year  the  bureau  is  confident  of 
securing  three  or  four  men  from  Yale  and  Cornell  forestry  schools  who  have  given 
at  least  one  year  to  the  study  of  rubber  add  gutta-percha  including  the  necessary 
kboratory  work. 

Very  respectfully,  Gborgb  P  Ahbhn, 

Caplam    \iiilk  U  S  Infantry, 

Cbufot  Foreilry  Bureau. 

riAKiLA,  P.  1.,  February  W,  190S. 
Capt.  Geokce  p.  Aheen, 

Chief  of  thi'  Fur,'strij  Bureau,  Manila,  /'.  J. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  the  forestry  bureau  I  hereby 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 


Writers  and  dealers  have  long  since  declared  that  the  entire  territory  which  pro- 
duces true  gutta-percha  includes  only  the  lower  part  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  part  of 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  the  small  adjacent  islands  of  the  Rhio  Archipelago,  etc. 
Java  and  Celebes,  though  very  close  on  the  west  and  south,  have  failed  to  produce 
even  one  gutta-percha  tree  of  native  growth,  thoi^h  the  soil  and  climate  are  admirably 
-suited  to  the  same,  as  is  shown  by  the  wonderful  growth  and  vigor  of  the  gutta-percha 
trees  planted  under  Dutch  supervision  in  Java.  The  query  naturally  presented  itself 
as  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  gutta-percha  zone,  whether  the  spread  of  these 
peculiar  trees  stopped  somewhere  in  eastern  Borneo  or  whether  it  extended  info  the 
islands  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  and  still  further  eastward  into  Baeilan  and  southern 
Mindanao.  The  imports  of  Singapore"  have  shown  for  years  that  varying  quantities 
of  low-pWie  gutta-percha  have  Found  their  way  from  southern  Philippine  ports  into 
that  city,  and  the  statement  was  often  made  that  still  larger  quautitjee  were  received 
at  SandAan,  Borneo,  for  transshipment.  But  such  is  the  secrecy  employed  by  the 
Chinese  of  Singapore  and  Borneo,  and  so  skillful  are  they  in  adulterating  and 
coloring  gutta-percha,  as  well  as  in  changing  names,  that  neither  the  quantity  nor 
the  qufuity  of  this  Philippine  gutta-percha  is  known  to  foreign  buyers  at  Singapore, 
and  certainly  no  guttarpercha  is  sold  under  any  Philippine  name. 

To  determine  it  the  southern  Philippines  contained  any  true  gutta-percha  bearing 
trees,  and  if  so,  their  spedes,  location,  and  abundance,  as  well  as  to  inquire  into  the 
methods  employed  in  securingthegutta-perchaandrubber  now  being  exported  from 
the  southern  Philippines,  I  left  Manila  November  II,  190),  and  spent  the  ensuing  three 
months  visiting  the  islands  and  towns  of  theSuluArchipels^  and  southern  Mindanao, 
devotii^  most  of  the  time  to  traveling  and  working  alone  among  the  natives,  endeavor- 
ing in  every  way  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  them  and  allay  the  suspicion  and 
even  alarm  with  which  they  regard  white  persons  who  come  among  them  and  make 
inquiries  into  their  pursuits,  customs,  and  natural  surroundings.  I  believe  I  was 
successful  in  many  cases  in  fining  their  confidence,  and  that  uie  information  they 
furnished  me  is  as  accurate  as  they  themselves  were  capable  of  giving. 

As  a  result  of  my  investigations,  I  would  divide  the  southern  Philippines  into  two 
gutta-percha  producing  disfricte — first,  the  Sulu  Archipelago;  second,  southern  Min- 
danao—on account  of  their  difference  in  species  of  trees,  methods  of  collecting  the 
gutta-percha,  and  ownership  of  the  land. 

"See  Sherman's  report  to  the  forestry  bureau  on  rubber  and  gutta-pcfcha  in  I90I. 
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(o)  Method.1  of  eollerilnij  giim-pcrcha  <md  rubber. — With  the  view  of  going  fo  the 
most  weeterji  ialaiid  of  this  (iroup  first,  that  is,  going  aa  near  m  possible  to  Borneo  in 
order  to  begin  my  InveBtigMioiis,  I  went  to  our  farthest  military  post,  Bongao  on 
Bongao  Island,  bysteamerandfrotn  there  tried  by  native  boats  to  reacnSibutu  Island, 
atill  farther  to  the  westward.  Every  effort waa  unsacnesuful,  however,  feirthenatives 
refused  to  take  me  in  a  sailboat  at  any  price,  allying  with  good  reaaon  that  during 
this  season  of  light  winds  and  strong  currents  no  sailboat  could  hope  to  reach  that 
island.  The  best  information  I.  could  get  was  to  the  efiect  that  no  gutta-percha  nor 
nibber  was  found  there.  If  it  is,  it  finds  its  way  directly  into  Borneo  ports  and  is 
unknown  to  the  Moros  of  Tawi  Tawi.  At  Bongao  the  natives  from  surrounding 
islands  brought  in  small  amounts  of  gutta-percha  and  rubber  to  sell  to  Chinese  mer- 
chants, but  upon  being  questioned  they  all  declared  most  emphatically  that  they 
secured  these  products  on  Tawi-tawi  and  nowhere  else.  I  secured  three  different 
grades  of  gutta-percha  from  these  natives  and  one  sample  of  rubber.  To  verify  the 
statement  that  only  Tawi-t*wi  contained  gutta-percha  and  rubber,  I  made  a  trip  of 
ten  days'  duration  in  a  native  boat,  visiting  the  laiger  islands  of  Sanga  Sanga,  Seminor, 
ijekahiim,  and  Tandabas,  as  well  as  many  smaller  ones,  and  in  spite  of  continual 
questioning  on  the  part  of  myself  and  m^  interpreter,  we  never  found  anyone  to 
declare  that  any  island  but  Tawi-tawi  contiiiiied  these  products.  After  seeing  these 
islands  I  felt  convinced  that  they  confidned  no  suitable  habitat  for  gutfa-perdia  trees, 
its  they  wereof  coral  formation,  low-lyingand  small,  while  gutta-percha  trees,  judging 
from  tlie  varieties  found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  only  do  well 
at  a  somewhat  remote  distance  from  the  sea  and  at  an  altitude  of  at  least  several 
hundred  feet. 

My  investigations  on  the  island  of  Tawi-tawi  were  as  follows: 

Starting  at  the  southwest  comer  I  firet  visited  the  very  small  village  of  Dajapatan. 
litre  we  found  a  small  amount  of  gutta-percha  in  the  dato's  house,  but  the  price  he 
asked  for  it  was  so  ridiculously  high  that  I  concluded  bethought  I  was  a  curio  hunter 
anil  oi^ht  to  pav  accordingly.  The  natives  of  the  village  said  they  did  not  collect 
much  gntta-perclia  or  rubber,  as  they  had  to  go  two  days  into  the  mountains  in  order 
to  find  it,  as  ail  the  trees  near  them  had  been  cut  down.  Leaving  Dajapatan  we 
sailcl  to  the  next  village,  called  Balambing,  some  10  miles  along  the  south  coast. 
Since  the  destruction  of  Tataan,  on  the  northern  coast,  by  the  Spanish  in  1898,  Balam- 
liing  has  been  the  only  town  left  on  Tawi  Tawi,  and  here  I  found  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  people  gained  a  living  by  gathering  rubber,  thoi^h  they  would  not 
admit  they  gathered  gutta-percha  as  well.  When  asked  to  show  samples  of  their 
rubber  they  would  remove  a  piece  of  the  flooring  of  the  room,  draw  op  a  concealed 


string,  and  display  several  laree  balls  of  rubber  which  had  been  floating  ir 
water  below.  When  asked  wliy  they  kept  the  rubber  in  the  sea-wafer  the_ 
that  it  made  the  rubber  harder  and  better,  but  my  guide,  who  also  knew  the  fiti« 


points  of  rubber  collecting,  added  that  it  was  also  because  it  kept  the  rubber  full  of 
water  and  hence  prevented  loss  of  weight  This  rubber  seemed  of  an  excellent 
quality  and  identical  in  every  way  with  the  best  Borneo  rubber.  The  natives  said 
they  secured  it  from  large  vines  that  grew  in  the  forests  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mount«ns.  The  sample  I  bought  through  my  Chinese  guide  weighed  about  115 
pounds  and  cost  50  pesos.  As  I  was  offer^  this  amount  as  a  first  price  by  a  Chinese 
buyer  on  my  arrival  at  Jolo,  I  concluded  it  was  probably  worth  to  him  some  75  or 
85  pesos  a  pico  of  133  pounds  and  he  would  sell  it  for  100  to  125  pesos  in  Singapore. 
(Jhwer  than  this  I  could  not  approximate  for  reasons  that  will  be  seen  later. 

Aathe  people  of  this  town  were  not  verv  friendly,  and  I  had  good  reason  to  believe 
they  were  intent  on  deceiving  me  as  to  tne  location  of  the  b«rt  rubber  district  and 
their  method  of  getting  into  it,  I  decided  not  to  try  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
the  island  from  here,  but  fo  go  farther  eastward.  Accordingly  I  went  to  Buan,  silu- 
„i.„j  :_  .u.  mid(j]e  of  the  islwid  on  the  south  coast.    This  v;""""  " — '-'—■  i— *  "  '■-i* 


dozen  houses,  but  the  old  dato  at  its  head  was  very  friendly,  and,  besides  giving  iiu' 
much  information  about  gutta-percha  and  rubber,  he  let  me  have  a  boat,  and  ordered 
some  of  his  followers  to  show  me  some  gutta-percha  trees  and  rubber  vines,  and  to 
cut  them  down  and  secure  the  rubber  and  gutta-percha  for  me.  We  accordingly  set 
out  at  daylight  the  next  day,  the  small  boat  enabling  us  both  to  enter  the  shallow  water 
along  the  shore  and  to  paddle  a  long  way  into  the  mangrove  swamp.  From  here  the 
land  rose  abruptly  and  a  forest  of  magnificent  trees  began.  After  a  steady  clitub  of 
several  hours  the'Moros  began  the  hunt  for  gutta-percii^  trees,  for  although  most  of 
them  had  been  cut  down  in  this  locality,  they  said,  "Still  anyone  who  had  enough 
luck  could  alwavs  find  one  or  two."  The  first  tree  we  found  was  63  feet  high  and 
rather  slender,  tiut  as  it  was  in  fiower  and  fruitage,  I  told  the  Moroa  I  wanted  the 
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gutta-peivha  from  it.  To  Becure  this  they  produced  a  small  chiael-axe  and  proceeded 
to  cut  down  the  tree.  When  felled  liie^  at  once  ran  to  the  top  of  the  tree  and  with 
a  chisel  proceeded  quickly  to  cut  a  ring  in  the  bark  entirely  around  the  trunk.  Just 
here  a  big  altercation  arose,  for  in  my  haste  to  see  tfie  Moros  wort  I  started 
to  climb  over  the  fallen  tree  instead  of  going  around.  They  protested  vigor- 
ously against  my  climbing  over,  alleging  that  the  milk  would  not  flow  it  anyone 
climtiea  over  the  tree.  When  the  ring  was  made  in  the  bark,  as  above  described,  a 
cocoanut  shell  was  placed  underneath  the  tree  and  at  once  the  gutfa-percha  milk 
began  to  run  down  and  drop  into  it.  In  a  like  manner  they  ringed  the  trunk  at  a 
distance  of  every  2  or  3  feet  from  one  end  to  the  other,  under  each  ring  placing  a 
cocoanut  shell.  While  waiting  for  the  flow  of  milk  to  cease  we  secured  satnplet*  of 
the  flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage  of  the  tree.  In  shape  the  leaves  resemble  Dichopsis 
gutta  (the  best  gutta-percha  species),  but  the  characteristic  bronze  color  of  the  under 
jMirt  of  the  leaf  was  lacking  and  the  fruit  was  dissimilar  both  in  color  and  shape. 
The  milk  as  it  ran  from  the  tree  was  much  slower  in  coagulating  than  the  milk  from 
Dichopsis  gutta,  and  when  coagulated  the  product  was  more  elastic.  I  saw  nothing 
lite  this  species  of  tree  in  Singapore  or  Java,  and  it  will  probably  be  found  to  be  a 
new  species  of  the  genus  Dichopsis.  After  half  an  hour  the  flow  of  the  milt  almost 
ceased,  so  the  Moros  scraped  the  milt  that  had  partialiy  coagulated  on  the  trunt 
into  the  shells,  poured  the  milk  from  a  dozen  ana  a  half  shells  into  one,  inverted 
another  half  shell  over  it  to  serve  as  a  cover,  cemented  the  edges  with  mud  in  order 
that  no  milk  should  spil!  out  during  the  journey,  put  shells  and  as  into  the  basket, 
and  announced  that  they  were  ready  to  hunt  another  tree.  This  we  found  with  a 
halt  hour's  tramp,  and  it  proved  to  be  over  a  hundred  feet  h%h  and  of  the  same 
species.  As  I  needed  more  milk  for  a  sample,  I  ordered  this  one  felled,  and  eKactly 
tne  same  process  was  repeated,  the  Moros  allepnc,  however,  that  I  need  not  expect 
much  milk,  as  it  was  noon,  at  which  time  the  milt  returned  to  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
To  get  the  most  milk  they  said  the  tree  should  be  cut  at  daylight  or  sunrise.  When 
asked  whether  the  nunyor  dry  season  was  the  better  for  cutting  down  the  trees,  they 
answered  that  you  should  choose  the  Season  in  which  you  were  luckiest,  for  without 
luek  you  could  not  find  any  trees,  and  even  it  you  did  they  would  have  no  milk  in 
them.  Inquiries  as  to  the  best  j>lac«  for  finding  gutta-percha  trees  elicited  the  reply 
that  the  farther  you  went  back  into  the  mountains  the  more  trees  there  were;  in  fact, 
there  were  gutta-percha  trees  everywhere  in  the  interior.  All  efforts  to  get  them  to 
find  any  other  kind  of  ^tta-percha  tree  failed,  as  they  maintained  that  although 
there  had  been  another  kind  it  was  never  seen  nowadays  and  was  of  inferior  quality. 
During  our  tramp  in  search  of  rubber  vines  we  came  upon  the  partially  decayed 
trunk  of  a  large  tree  which  Iiad  been  felled  acd  ringed,  and  this  the  Moros  claimed 
was  of  an  interior  kind  which  gave  much  milk  and  was  good  to  mix  with  the  best 
kind  so  as  to  increase  the  weight  and  fool  the  Chinese  who  bought  it. 

The  rubber  vine  which  we  found  was  twisted  around  on  the  ground  for  a  consider- 
able length  and  then  ascended  a  high  tree.  The  bark  was  Hack  and  very  rough, 
and  on  being  lapped  with  a  bolo  gave  a  quiet  flow  of  nulk,  which  ceased  almost  as 
soon  as  it  b^fan  and  copulated  on  a  minute's  standing,  or  quicker  tbrough  stirring. 
In  fact,  though  the  leaves  were  larger  than  those  of  Wiilughbeia  firma,  and  the  bark 
somewhat  rougher,  the  rubber  resembled  the  product  of  this  species  very  stroMly 
and  should  compare  favorably  with  the  best  grade  of  Bom&o  rubber.  To  secure  the 
miik  from  the  vine,  my  Moros  jerked  moetof  the  vine  down  from  the  treeand  tapped 
it  with  a  bolo  in  many  places,  arranging  their  cocoanut  shells  so  that  what  milk  did 
not  coagulate  on  the  bark  would  run  into  them.  When  the  milk  had  ceased  to  flow 
the  coagulated  strings  ot  rubber  were  puiled  from  the  bark,  thrown  into  the  milk  in 
the  shells,  and  all  worked  into  a  solid  mass  of  rubber  very  elastic  and  quite  tough 
and  hard.  Near  by  the  Moros  showed  me  a  rubber  vine  which  they  had  tapped  the 
year  Jiefore.  It  was  lying  along  the  ground  and,  though  not  cut  through  in  any 
place,  was  dead.  I  surmised  that  death  had  resulted  boSi  from  mutilation  and  ii.a- 
bility  to  climb  back  to  its  former  position  in  the  snn  and  light.  This  method  is 
therefore  even  worse  than  that  used  in  Borneo,  where  the  natives  cut  the  vines  into 
short  pieces  and  let  the  milt  drip  from  them  into  a  pan.  In  that  way  all  the  milk 
is  secured,  while  in  Tawi  Tawi  the  vine  is  killed  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rubber 
is  lost  as  well.     The  Moros  knew  of  no  other  kind  of  rubber  vine. 

Eetumir^  to  Buan,  the  natives  toot  the  gutta-percha  milk  from  the  shells  and  pro- 
ceeded to  heat  it  in  a  saucepan  over  a  fire  until  it  coagulated,  forming  a  soft,  plastic 
mass.  This  they  put  on  a  board  and  kneaded  with  cold  water  until  cold,  when  they 
put  it  aside  to  harden. 

1  continued  my  journey  around  the  entire  island  ot  Tawi  Tawi  in  search  of  other 
towns,  or  even  scattered  nouses,  where  I  could  gain  more  information  on  the  subjects 
under  investigation,  but  neither  on  the  ©astern  nor  northern  coasts  could  we  find  a 
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siiifle  Moro  habitation.  In  Tataan,  on  the  northern  coast,  where  there  was  a  thriv- 
ing Moro  village  during  Spanish  limee,  not  one  house  is  now  standing.  Sijar  fhc 
site  of  this  town,  however,  we  found  some  half  dozen  Moro  boata  aiU'hored  in  a 
little  cove,  and  the  women  and  children  in  them  told  U8  they  were  from  Baluinbini;. 
and  that  the  men  had  gone  into  the  forest  to  gather  rubber.  This  confimieil  mv 
suspicion  that  the  people  of  tliat  town  intended  to  deceive-  me  when  they  said  they 
always  went  Into  the  mountains  by  land  and  waited  three  days  before  reaching  the 
rubber  region. 

(6)  Oiimeriiklp  of  gutta-percha  forests. — All  during  my  stay  in  Tawi  Tawi,  and  also 
in  Jolo  before  I  went  there,  I  was  told  repeatedly  that  the'sultan  of  Jolo  daiined  to 
be  not  only  the  owner  of  the  land  and  its  forest  products,  but  had  some  years  pvi'- 
viously  positively  forbidden  the  taking  of  either  gutta-percha  or  nihber  from  the 
Tawi  Tawi  district.  His  friends  said  it  was  because  the  sultan  wished  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  trees,  bnt  the  Moros  of  Tawi  Tawi  afflrmeil  that  it  was  due  fu 
hia  desire  to  secure  all  the  profits  of  gutta-percha  collecting  for  himself,  The  prac- 
tical result  of  this  restrittion  seems  to  be  (1)  that  few  Moros  engage  in  gutta-perclii" 
collecting  compared  with  those  who  undoubtedly  would  have  gone  into  this  work 
had  it  not  been  forbidden  by  thesultan;  and  (2)  the  trees  are  not  saved  from  destrui'- 
tion,  tor  it  is  the  custom  of  the  sultan,  when  iieeiling  money,  to  go  to  Tawi  Tawi  or 
an  adjacent  island,  and  order  out  al!  the  people  of  a  t<>wn  to  hunt  gatta-percha  and 
rubber.  As  a  considerable  force  of  men  turn  out,  and  orders  are  emphatic  that  thcv 
work  hard,  the  result  is  that  a  lai^e  amount  of  gutta-pen^ha  is  brought  in.  which  the 
sultan  sells  to  an  accompanying  Chinese  merchant,  giving;  a  small  [lortionof  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Moro  collectors,  but  keeping  the  lion's  share  for  himself.  The  dato  of 
Buan  told  me  the  last  time  the  saltan  was  there  the  CMinaman  gave  the  sultan  500 

Eesos  for  what  they  collected,  and  the  sultan  gave  100  pesos  to  them  for  the  work, 
eopirg  400  pesos  for  hlmseli. 

In  connection  with  the  ownership  of  the  gutta-pen^ha  and  rubber  forests,  mention 
should  be  maile  of  the  contract  now  in  force  between  the  sultan  of  Jolo  and  the 
Schuk  Brothers  of  Jolo,  by  virtue  of  which  the  latter  claim  the  exclusive  privi- 
!,  among  other  things,  of  collecting  gutta-percha  and  rubber  in  any  of  the  ii; 


ofthe 


would  probably  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  So  far  as  I  could  discover,  ail 
gutta-percha  w-hich  the  sultan  or  the  Moros  collected  is  purchatied  by  the  Chinese  in 
Bongao,  Siassi,  and  Jolo,  and  is  shipped  by  them  to  Sandakan  and  Singapore.  As 
thev  alwa^  work  tqrether  in  their  trade  dealings  and  liarter  cloth  and  other  articles 
with  the  Moros,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  market  price  for  gutta-percha  or  rubber 
in  any  of  the  towns  of  the  Sula  Arehipela^. 


gather  any  definite  knowledge  m  regard  to  rubber  v' 
Moros  nor  the  Chinamen  in  the  various  towns  had  anv  rubber  for  sale,  nor  had  they 
ever  handled  it.  In  one  place  in  Oottabato  onljr,  a  Chinaman  told  me  that  he  hnd 
heard  it  was  found  in  central  Mindanao,  and  tins  confirms  the  statement  made  b>' 
Msjor-Surgeon  Porter,  of  Malabaug,  who,  while  traveling  in  the  interior,  observed 
ths.t  the  drumsticks  of  one  forest  tribe  of  Moros  were  tipped  with  rubber.  Beyond 
these  two  statements  I  found  nothii^  further  to  report  on  this  subject. 

(6)  ffeomyi/j/iirairfwfrifeuiiono/ifiiMrt-jiiTcArt/m's.—Treatingall  southern  Mindanao  a- 
a  whole,  the  central  point  of  the  guttar-percha  trade  is  Oottabato.  This  beii^  the  regu- 
lar port  of  call  for  several  Sandakan  and  Sii^ipore  ships,  as  well  as  the  geographical 
ccntpr  of  the  south  coast  and  Rio  (irande  Valley  rejrion,  all  the  gutta-percha  ts  col- 
letrteil  here,  and  sorted  and  packed  for  esportation. 

The  towiw  and  villages  along  the  coast,  west  and  east,  from  whence  the  gnlts- 
perchais  shipped  to  Cottabato,  can  be  easily  enumerated  and  are,  mostly,  aci'iiratelv 
given  by  the  maps;  but  to  name  and  even  approximalflly  locate  the  forest  landi^  oi 
the  interior  (guttarperoha  never  being  found  airectly  on  the  coast)  from  which  tlic^i 
various  towns  secure  theirgutta-percha,  isdifflcult,  asailof  the  maps  are  iuac-iiirate,  am' 
most  of  them  positively  miBleading.  I  append  a  table  showing  the  principal  tow  n 
which  siiTpIv  Cottabato  with  gutta-percha,  and  tlu'  names  of  the  forest  regions  frcMn 
which  iii.-  '.rk.!!, 
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TAitt  of  names  oftovms  andforest  regions  from  iiihkh  guUa-iiercha  in  sent  to  ColiakUo. 


Central  point  toroqllec- 

roin 

of  collection. 

NameoIIorestrfgiona, 

Cott  bat 

■IMrkuran  and  L 

IHnaa-Subano 

SIF** 

o,„,s.„„ 

Daias. 
LiangaD. 

if«ilii(;atiarian. 
Talay^n. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the  extent  of  country  covered  by  these  trees.  In 
fa«t,  the  natives  say,  and  no  one  has  yet  shown  to  the  contrary,  that  all  of  the 
mountain  region  of  southern  Mindanao  containB  gutta-percha.  Much,  of  course, 
has  never  been  explored  by  Ametioans,  and  much  also  is  never  visited  by  ^atta* 
percha  collectii^  natives.  Still,  these  trees  have  been  found  stretching  out  in  all 
directions  through  the  forest  belts  of  the  interior  as  far  as  anyone  has  gone,  and  only 
time  and  much  exploration  can  determine  their  true  estent  and  number.  The  very 
fact  that  gutta-percha  is  being  collected  from  almost  as  far  as  Zamboanga  on  the 
west  to  DavBO  on  the  east  gives  proof  of  the  extent  and  amount  of  these  tree»;  and 
in  none  of  the  towns  which  I  visited  on  the  south  coast  did  I  find  Chinese  or  Moros 
who  were  not  engaged  in  the  gutta-percha  business. 

(c)  Methods  of  collection  of  ^ta-percha. — A  study  of  the  Cottabato  market  showed 
that  there  are  at  leastthreekindsof  gutta-percha  coming  in  there;  that  arriving  from 
the  various  coast  towns  coming  in  small  quantities  in  native  boats,  while  that 
arriving  from  the  great  region  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  comes  in  large  shipments 
and  is  all  controlled  by  Eteto  Piang.  In  fact  he  has  a  Chinese  agent  in  Cottabato 
who  handles  most  of  what  he  sends  in.  It  seeni»that  this  gutta-percha  monopoly, 
so  to  speak,  needed  investigating  most  of  all,  especially  as  the  Chinese  merchants 
assured  me  that  Piang  never  allowed  any  trees  to  be  cut  down  nowadays,  but  secured 
the  guttarpercha  by  tapping  according  to  forestry  regulations.  Aceordinglv,  through 
the  kindness  of  the  military  authoritdea  and  friends  of  the  dato,  I  produced  the  amount 
of  pressure  necessary  to  secure  me  a  cordial  invitation  from  the  date  to  visit  the 
forests  south  of  his  rancheria  in  order  to  see  live  gutta-percha  trees  for  myself.  Con- 
sequently I  leftCottabatoon  January  21, goingup  the  Bio  Grande  to  Piang'e  rancheria 
at  Kudarangan.  Here  Dato  Piang  met  me  and  fitted  me  out  with  a  boat  and  a  lai^ 
crew  of  Moros,  sending  another  boat  ahead  to  warn  the  people  I  was  coming  and  to 
have  some  gutta-percha  gatherers  ready  to  take  me  into  the  forest  when  I  had  gone 
as  far  as  possible  by  boat.  Just  as  I  was  leaving  Piang  I  asked  him  if  we  had  an  ax 
with  us  in  case  we  wanted  to  cut  down  a  gutta-percha  tree  to  secure  a  sample,  but  he 
called  back  without  a  moment's  hesitation  that  no  ax  was  necessary,  aa  the  natives 
knew  how  to  tap  the  tree  with  a  small  holo.  The  journey  upstream  took  two  days,  even 
with  three  polere  and  six  paddlers  working  hard.  Our  general  direction  was  southeast 
and  then  southwest.  Afterwe  had  arrived  at  the  headwaters  of  the  west  branch  of  the 
Rio  Grande  we  struck  inland  for  half  a  day,  where  we  were  met  by  six  natives  of  the 
Tiruray  tribe,  which  inhabits  the  forests  and  mountains  of  the  coast  range  southeast 
of  Cottabato.  They  bad  come  to  meet  me  by  order  of  Piang,  and  with  them  and 
my  boat's  crew  we  j>ushed  into  the  forest  for  a  day  and  a  halt  before  finding  a  gutta- 
percha tree.  The  nrst  tree  when  found  proved  to  be  of  the  best  variety,  according 
to  the  Tiruray,  and  of  good  size.  Telling  them  that  I  wanted  a  sample  of  the  gutta- 
percha from  the  tree,  they  produced  a  chisel  ax  almost  identical  with  the  one  I  had 
seen  used  in  Tawi-tawi,  and  proceeded  to  "tap"  the  tree  in  one  place  so  effectively 
that  in  about  an  hour  it  toppled  and  fell.  We  found  its  length  to  r>e  135  feet,  its  cir- 
cumference at  base  5  feet  4  mcbea.  The  Tiruray  then  produced  boloa  and  proceeded 
to  cut  rings  in  the  bark — not  so  that  the  bark  was  cut  oft,  but  rather  so  tnat  it  was 
cut  into  small  pieces.  The  gutta-percha  milk  at  once  flowed  out,  and  the  chipped-up 
bark  absorbed  it  pjionge  fashion.  In  this  way  but  little  escaped  and  ran  down  to  the 
ground.  Owing,  however,  to  the  size  of  the  tree  and  the  force  with  which  it  fell,  the 
under  third  of  tiie  bark  was  imbedded  in  the  ground,  and  hence  could  not  be  tapped 
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at  all.  After  waiting  for  about  an  iiour  tlie  millt  ceased  to  flow,  and  had  so  far  coag- 
iilattil  that  Ihe  chipped-up  bark  and  adliering  gutta-percha  could  be  pulled  off  and 
worked  molasaes-candy  fashion,  so  that  all  except  the  finest  particles  of  bark  fell  out, 
leaving  an  elastic,  tough  mass  of  gutta-percha,  which  W8«  molded  into  sausage- 
shaped  pieces  and  left  to  harden.  When  asked  whether  the  earl;  momine  or  midday 
was  best  for  tapping  the  trees  they  said  midday,  which  was  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  observations  made  at  Tawi  Tawi  by  the  MoroB.  The  leaves  of  the  tree  were 
of  a  copper  color  below  and  green  above,  and  while  the  general  shape  and  apjiear- 
ance  or  the  leaf  showed  it  to  be  of  the  genus  Dichopas,  stil!  the  intense  color  of 
the  underside,  as  well  as  the  too  pronounced  veiniiw  indicated  that  it  was  neither 
Dichopsis  gutta,  borneense,  nor  Oblongifolium,  norcoiSd  1  identify  it  with  anj' of  the 
Singapore,  Sumatra,  or  Java  species.  The  tree  was  growii^  on  the  mountain  side, 
some  50  feet  above  the  waters  of  a  small  mountain  stream.  The  soil  was  rocky  and 
the  roots  buttressed  heavily  and  high  above  the  ground. 

I  fried  to  get  the  natives  to  find  some  of  the  stedlings  of  this  tree,  but  on  account 
of  a  superstition  or  some  unknown  motive  they  at  firat  refused  to  look,  and  when  I 
insisted  they  obeyed  mechanically,  but  brought  back  nothing.  I  finally  had  to  make 
them  all  turn  out  again,  and  by  offering  a  reward  for  each  seedling  we  succeeded  in 
finding  fourteen  during  an  hours  hunt.  These  I  pulled  up,  and  by  careful  packing 
brought  them  back  to  Cotabato  aud  kept  them  in  good  condition  for  a  week,  when 
I  had  them  planted  in  a  private  garden  where  they  could  be  cared  for  and  watched. 
During  our  liunt  for  these  seedSngs  we  found  a  seedling  of  another  gutta-peri'lia 
species,  the  leaves  of  which  were  large,  veins  pronounced,  and  copper  color  on  under- 
part  of  leaf  of  greenish  tinge.  I  asked  the  Tiruray  whether  they  found  trees  of  this 
species,  and  they  said  it  was  very  rare,  but  sometames  found  over  on  the  second 
ranj;e  of  mounta'ins  from  as  toward  the  coast.  They  had  not  seen  a  tree  for  a  long 
time  until  just  before  they  had  started  to  come  to  meet  me,  and  this  tJiey  had  cut 
down  and  the  gutta-percha  they  had  secured  was  now  in  their  house  down  iti  tln> 
valley.  This  ^utta-percha  I  eventually  secured  on  my  return  trip,  finding  it,  hoiv- 
ever,'to  be  of  inferior  quality.  A  third  species  of  tree  they  said  waa  often  met  with, 
so  1  ordered  them  to  find  one.  By  scattering  in  all  directions  they  succeeded  in 
doing  this  the  next  day,  and  we  went  to  it,  cut  it  down,  and  secured  the  milk  as 
bef<ire.  In  this  case,  however,  the  milk  coagulated  slowly  and  was  very  sticky. 
The  Tiruray  wore,  however,  equal  to  the  emergency,  and,  after  making  a  fire,  pro- 
ceeded to  fashion  a  saucepan  out  of  a  piece  of  green  bark.  By  warming  the  mass  of 
stitiky  gutta-percha  milk  and  adhering  bark  in  it  until  thoroughly  steamed  the  milk 
coagulated  and  the  stickiness  ceased,  upon  which  the  chipped-up  bark  wa«  shaken 
out  and  the  resulting  gutta-percha  packed  away  in  a  piece  of  fresh  bark  to  harden. 
This  kind  of  gutta-percha  the  Tiruray  consider  of  third  quality,  and  I  infer  that  they 
use  it  to  adulterate  the  better  kinds.  The  leaves  and  general  appearance  of  the  tree 
were  similar  to  the  Tawi  Tawi  species,  thoi^h  the  behavior  of  the  guttapercha  was 
different. 

On  my  return  to  Cotabato  the  commanding  officer  informed  me  that  the  day 
before  I  arrived  he  had  received  a  pious  letter  from  Dato  Piang,  fllleii  with  righteous 
indignation  beiamse  he  had  found  some  Tiruray  to  the  south  of  his  rancheria— i.  e., 
where  I  then  was  cutting  down  guita-percha  trees  contrary  to  his  orders;  that  be 
had  confiscated  tlie  gutta-percha  and  was  holding  it  subject  to  the  command  of  the 
major.  This  of  course  was  an  effort  to  forestall  the  bad  effects  which  he  feared 
might  result  from  my  journey  into  the  gutta-percha  forests,  as  he  well  knew  that  m\ 
experience  there  wouUI  eSectually  disprove  his  long-standing  assertion  that  none  of 
his  gutta-percha  came  from  trees  cut  down. 

Trom  Cotabato  I  went  to  Tukuran.  and  from  this  place  made  two  trips  in  search 
of  gutta-percha  trees.  The  first  was  to  the  west  along  the  coast,  from  which  I 
expected  to  ascend  a  river  and  then  strike  into  the  mountains,  but  as  the  water  m 
the  river  was  too  low  for  the  boat  and  the  mangrove  swamps  on  both  sides  prevented 
walking,  we  gave  up  the  attempt  and  returned  to  Tukuran  to  enter  the  forest  trom 
the  trodia,  whicii  extends  from  there  to  Misamis  on  the  northern  coast.  As  an  active 
military  campaign  was  then  on  £4{ainst  some  hundreds  of  renegade  Filipinos  and 
Moros,  who  were  trying  to  cross  the  trocha  throL^h  the  best  gutta-percna  region 
(Subano),  we  had  to  limit  our  investigations  to  the  vicinity  of  the  trocha,  but  were 
lucky  in  discovering  a  very  laige  gutta-percha  tree  some  5  miles  inland.  On  my 
asking  my  Tiruray  and  Moro  followers  to  get  the  gutta-percha  for  me,  they  cut  the 
tree  down  and  ringed  it  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Tiruray  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  milk  being  much  more  abundant,  however,  and  coagulating  mori' 
slowly,  mud)  waa  lost  by  running  to  the  ground.  The  part  remaining  abforlied  by 
the  chippert-iiii  bark  waf  pcraped  into  halls,  wrapped  up  in  big  leaves  and  (»rrie<l 
back  with  us  for  cleaning.     This  tree  measured  159  feet  5  inches  in  height  and  8  feet 
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3  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  It  was  some  88  feet  to  the  first  limb.  The 
leaves  were  Bimilar  in  appearance  to  the  second  tree  which  I  found  in  the  Cotabato 
region  and  the  behavior  of  the  gutta-percha  seemed  the  same.  On  our  return  to 
Tukuran  the  natives  built  fi.rea  and  warmed  ug  the  gutta-percha  with  water  until 
completely  coagulated  and  very  soft,  upon  which  they  kneaded  it  with  feet  and 
hands  until  moat  of  the  bark  was  knocked  out.  It  was  then  cooled  and  hardened 
in  sea  water.  This  process  they  claimed  was  that  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Subano 
district  lying  northwest  of  Tukuran  and  from  which  the  cleanest  gutta-percba  comes. 
After  being  dried  the  weight  of  the  gutta-percha  from  this  tree  was  flj  pounds.  Had 
the  trunk  feiUen  so  that  it  could  have  been  ringed  entirely  around,  and  had  precau- 
tions been  taken  to  catch  all  of  the  milk  which  was  lost  on  the  ground,  we  should 
certainly  have  secured  20  pounds.  How  much  atiU  remained  in  bark  and  leaves  can 
only  be  guessed,  bnt  on  the  basis  of  the  calculations  given  by  V.  Komburgh  and 
others  it  probably  totals  150  or  2(W  pounds. 

At  Tukuran  I  secured  a  fine  sample  of  the  best  Subano  gutta-percha,  which  the 
Filipino  dealer  said  was  worth  $80  Mexican  per  picul  in  Cotabato.  At  Malabang 
and  Parang,  Barang,  which  I  visited,  there  was  no  gutta-percha  gathered  within 
many  miles.  All  that  came  in  there  for  shipment  to  Cotabato  was  from  the  great 
Lake  Lanao  region,  into  which  no  American  can  go  at  present.  The  gutta-percha 
seen  here  was  identical  in  every  way  with  that  already  secured,  and  I  did  not  deem 
it  worthy  of  special  study.  The  same  will  also  apply  to  that  coming  into  the  little 
villages  along  the  coast  between  Cottabato  and  Sarangani  Bay,  convincing  me  that 
at  the  present  time  the  principal  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  gutta-percha  now  being 
gathered  comes  from  two  or  three  varieties  of  trees,  specimens  of  which  1  had  seen 
and  secured. 

(d)  Market  prices  and  Kofttee.— From  personal  observations  and  information  it 
appears  certain  that  the  real  gutta-percha  gatherers  all  belong  to  the  mountain  or 
pagan  tribes  of  southern  Mindanao,  and  they  exchange  the  gutfa-percha  for  cloth 
and  weapons  with  the  lake  and  river  (Mohammedan)  Moros,  or  visiting  Chinese 
traders,  who  in  turn  sell  it  to  the  Chinese  firms  in  Cotabato  for  exportation  to  Singa- 
pore. The  system  is  well  oi^anized  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  gutta-percha  business 
haa  only  developed  since  the  American  occupation,  probably  because  the  instigators 
and  promoters,  buyers,  and  monopolizers  of  the  whole  thing  are  the  Chinese.  They 
get  advices  from  Singapore  as  to  prices,  and  then  determine  the  price  they  will  pay 
the  middlemen — Moroa — and  that  in  tnm,  of  course,  fixes  the  price  the  gutta-percha 
gatherers  theniselves  finally  receive. 

To  find  out  the  prices  paid  for  the  gntta-percha  aa  it  changes  hands  was  very  diffi- 
cult. I  know  the  Chinese  in  the  various  towns  deceived  me  as  to  the  prices  they 
paid ;  and  aa  most  of  the  mountain  tribes  were  paid  in  cloth  and  weapons,  it  was 
equally  hard  to  fix  their  profite.  During  my  journey  up  the  Eio  Grande  r^on  we 
came  to  the  house  of  a  dato,  who  aeted  as  buying  agent  tor  Date  Piar^  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  In  his  house  I  found  quite  an  amount  of  gutta-perclia  which  he  said 
he  had  boi^ht  from  the  Tiruaiy  for  3  pesos  per  basket.  On  this  basis  I  figured  the 
price  of  the  picul  to  be  ten  or  fifteen  pesos.  I  offered  him  8  pesos  for  two  basketfuls, 
and  he  gave  them  to  me  for  that  price  upon  my  promising  not  to  tell  Piang.  Cor- 
roborative evidence  that  the  Tiruray  and  Manobos  receive  about  this  price,  both  from 
Piaj^  and  the  Chinese  traders  who  visit  the  coast  towns  between  Cotabato  and 
Sarangani  Bay,  is  offered  by  Lieutenant  Van  Horn,  who  during  his  trip  through  that 
part  of  the  county  had  occasion  to  observe  the  amount  of  cloth  paid  for  a  picul  of 
gutta-percha  and  figured  it  to  be  ten  to  twelve  pesos  in  value. 

It  must  also  be  explained  that  in  using  this  word  "picul"  it  stands  for  133  pounds 
when  ^itta-percha  is  shipped  to  Singapore,  or  when  weighed  lo  sell  to  an  American 
or  foreigner,  but  162i  pounds  when  the  Chinese  buy  from  tjie  Moros.  This  practice 
may  not  be  nniversal  among  the  Chinese  of  all  the  towns,  bnt  it  is  certainly  true  for 
Cottabato,  and  the  adjacent  towns,  which  represent  80  per  cent  of  the  gotta-percha 
trade.  Thus  tiie  Chinese  gain  29  pounds  by  weight  during  the  process  of  buying 
and  selling.  A  native  (Fihpino)  boyer  in  Tukuran  told  me  he  made  his  picul  weigh 
only  160  pounds.  I  can  see  no  possible  excuse  for  this  process  of  cheating  ignorant 
natives.  Of  a  market  price  for  gutta-percha  in  Cottabato  or  in  surrounding  (owns 
there  is  practically  none.  As  everything  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  they 
fix  nominal  prices  for  different  grades  of  gutta-perclia,  in  order  that  there  shall  be  no 
excuse  for  the  forestry  bureau  officials  to  collect  a  high  export  tax  (forestiy  tax), 
but  as  soon  as  anyone  tries  to  compete  with  them  in  buying  from  the  natives  up 
goes  the  price  at  once,  and  the  outsider  is  still  on  the  outside. 

A  forestry  tax,  therefore,  that  is  made  on  the  market  price  of  gutta-percha  in 
Cottabato,  or  in  any  southern  port,  has  but  a  precarious  foundation.  The  forestry  tax 
collected  in  Cottabato  was  7  pesos  per  picul  for  first  class,  4  pesos  for  second,  and  3 
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pcsoa  for  third  class.  The  classification  is,  however,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  themselves,  as  none  of  our  forest  officials  in  thesouthero  ports  know  anythinj! 
about  gutta-percha,  and  in  fact  it  is  not  made  according  to  the  mtrinsic  value  of  the 
gutta-pereha  itself,  but  rather  on  account  of  the  amount  of  dirt  and  bark  it  contains, 
which,  of  course,  is  an  entirety  wrong  basis  of  calculation.  Such  lai^e  amounts  of 
gutta-percha  were  being  shipped  as  second  and  third  class,  when  they  certainly  should 
have  been  first  and  second  class,  that  after  a  consultation  between  the  forestry  official 
of  Cottabato,  the  collector  of  customs,  and  myself,  we  decided  on  February  1  to  tax  first- 
class  gutta-percha  7  pesos  per  picul  and  second-claes  5  pesos,  doing  away  with  third- 
class  entirely.  While  this  arrangement  is  still  open  to  objections,  it  will  save  the 
government  thousands  of  dollars,  which  it  is  now  losing,  until  a  new  scheme  can  be 
devised.  To  be  effective  it  must  be  general  for  all  Philippine  ports,  as  Already  the 
Chinese  of  Mindanao  have  bit  on  the  scheme  of  shippmg  gutta-percha  to  Jolo, 
looking  for  a  forestry  officia.1  who  will  fls  a  lower  price,  and  hence  collect  a  lowf^r 


From  all  testimony  which  I  could  gather— Chinese,  Moro,  and  among  the  rt .  . 
8panish — it  appears  that  gutta-percha  was  discovered  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  years  ajjo  ir. 
various  places.  The  Chinese  were  the  ones  who  sent  it  to  Singapore,  and  probably  a 
big  export  business  would  have  resulted  had  not  two  things  Happened  to  ruin  the 
enterprise.  One  was  that  several  of  the  lai^^est  Chinese  dealers  lost  heavilyin  gutta- 
percha for  one  reason  or  another,  and  thus  scared  all  the  rest.  This  and  the  vexa- 
tious forestry  regulations  made  by  the  Spanish  at  that  time  completely  killed  the 
gutta-percha  traSe,  and  it  did  not  revive  until  the  American  occupation  of  the 
southern  islands.  It  is  due  to  this  cessation  in  the  gutta-percha  busineas  that  we 
have  trees  left  at  present.  How  many  are  still  standing  can  not  be  estimated,  though 
the  information  I  received  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  a  large  number. 

The  true  gutta-percha  gatherers  of  the  Tawi  Tawi  district  belong  mostly  to  the  tribe 
called  Samales,  while  those  of  Mindanao  embrace  all  of  the  forest  tribes  from  Zarabo- 
anga  to  Davao.  Their  only  method  of  collecting  the  gutta-percha  is  by  felling  the 
tree.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  instructed  in  any  other  method,  or  that  they  are 
amenable  to  forestry  r^ulations.  Their  whole  meUiod  of  living  and  low  grade  of 
civilization  are  against  almost  any  kind  of  instruction. 

The  chief  gainers  by  the  whole  gutta-percha  business  are  the  Chinese  merchants  of 
Siassi,  Jolo,  and  the  ports  of  southern  Mindanao,  especially  Cottabato.  They  aie 
practically  hiring  whole  tribes  of  natives  to  cut  trees  for  them  and  bring  in  the  prod- 
uct accrumg  from  the  destruction  of  the  same,  yet  they  do  not  take  out  forestry 
licenses,  bnt  rather  violate  the  present  forestry  laws  with  impunity.  They  are 
undoubtedly  dealing  unfairly  with  the  natives  in  the  matter  of  weights,  and  unfairly 
with  the  government  in  the  classification  of  the  gutta-percha,  and  consequently  in 
the  payment  of  the  foreetrv  t^.  Should  the  pn^ent  forestry  arrangements  be  con- 
tinued, however,  a  white  forestry  official,  who  has  a  knowlefl^  of  gutta-percha  and 
rubber,  would  do  much  to  counteract  the  present  evils  existing  at  Cottabato  and 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  gutta-percha  now  growing  in  the  southern  islands  can 
only  be  settled  by  careful  chemical  analysis  and  the  proper  physical  and  electrical 
tests.  The  samples  collected  represent  both  the  pure  products  from  the  differ- 
ent species  of  gutta-percha  trees  and  the  different  commercial  products  now  being 
shipped  to  Singapore  in  large  quantities.  The  necessary  analyses  and  tests  can 
be  made  in  Manila  or  in  Singapore."  Should  the  tests  show  that  the  gutta-perclia 
is  of  the  standard  required  for  submarine  cables,  and  hence  of  international 
importance,  and  worthy  of  being  controlled  by  the  government,  then  apparently 
three  courses  are  open; 

(a)  To  continue  the  present  plan  of  allowing  the  forest  tribes  to  gather  the 
gutta-percha  by  felling  the  trees,  but  prohibit  flie  sale  of  the  product  to  anyone 
but  the  government,  a  fair  price  being  paid  for  the  same  and  dii-ectlyto  thegutta- 


X)ereha  gatherers  themselves.  In  this  way  a  large  amount  of  gutta-percha  might 
soon  be  collected,  bnt  the  forests  would,  of  course,  be  ruined  for  half  a  century  or 
longer, 

(ft)  To  prohibit  the  cutting  of  trees  or  the  sale  or  exportation  of  ^tta-percha 
by  individuals.  Forestry  officials  can  easily  instruct  native  workmen  in  the  meth- 
ods of  tapping  the  trees,  and  they  can  go  into  the  forests  in  gangs  and  could 
undoubtedly  secure  a  large  amount  of  gutta-percha  all  the  year  round  without 
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liarming  the  trees.  There  being  so  miich  coast  line  and  deep-river  waterways  in 
southern  Mindanao  that  supplies  could  easily  beaent  in  andthegntta-percha  taken 
ont.  This  plan  coald  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  a  botanical  garden  sub- 
station in  southern  Mindanao,  in  which  the  various  sitecies  of  gutta-percha  trees 
can  be  grown  and  instractiona  given  to  native  forestry  ofBcials  and  workmen  in 
the  best  methods  of  securing  gutta-percha. 

(c)  To  prohibit  the  cutting  of  gutta-percha  trees  without  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  extraction  of  the  gutta-ifercha.  The  government  could  prohibit,  under 
penalty  of  confiscation  and  fine,  its  sale  or  exportation.  The  isolated  position  of 
the  PMlippines  woald  render  it  comparatively  easy  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of 
guttarpercha  to  Borneo  or  Singapore,  and  without  a  market  the  gathering  of  the 
same  would  soon  cease. 

The  number  of  sijecies  of  gutta-percha  trees,  as  well  as  the  great  extent  of 
country  containing  them,  shows  conclusively  the  ideal  conditions  which  Tawi 
Tawi  and  Mindanao  present  for  the  growth  of  these  valuable  and  fast  disappear- 
ing trees.  Many  of  the  places  I  visited  certainly  equalled  or  rivalled  the  sit«s 
chosen  by  the  Dutch  and  English  for  large  plantotions  of  gntta-percha  trees  in 
Java  and  Singapore,  The  soil,  climate,  and  natural  conditions  generally  seem  all 
that  could  be  desired.  A  forest  reserve  into  which  several  hundred  thousand 
seedlings  of  the  best  Borneo  species  were  transplanted,  in  case  our  own  species 
proved  unsnitable,  would  in  a  few  years  make  lie  United  States  sure  of  £dl  the 
gutta-percha  necessary  for  her  submarine  cables  and  indexiendent  of  all  threat^ 
ened  Dutch  monopoly  in  the  future. 

An  efEort  to  collect  the  statistics  of  the  gutta-percha  and  rubber  trade  in  the 
Philippines  since  the  American  occupation  has  met  with  only  slight  success.  The 
number  of  licenses  granted  by  the  forestry  bureau,  allowing  these  products  to  be 
collected,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  forestry  charges  collected  on  tie  same,  ia  to 
be  found  in  the  special  report  of  Capt.  George  P.  Ahem,  chief  of  the  forestry 
bureau.  An  inspection  of  the  custom-house  reports  shows  that  up  to  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  forestry  ofdces  in  the  southern  Philippines,  nothing 
under  the  name  of  gutta-percha  or  rubber  was  exported,  but  nearly  350,CK)I) 
pounds  of  " copal "  and  '"other  gums."  How  much  was  gutta-percha  or  rubber 
it  is  hard  to  say.  Since  July,  1901,  when  forestry  officials  took  charge  in  the 
southern  islands,  up  to  February,  1902,  there  have  been  issued  but  six  licenses  for 
collecting  gutta-percha  and  rubber,  showing  that  only  a  few  whit«  persons  are 
engaging  in  the  business,  the  bulk  being  done  by  the  Moros,  who  need  no  hcense. 

The  amount  of  gutta-percha  and  rubberwhich  has  been  exported  to  Borneo  and 
Singapore  during  this  tiJne  from  all  sonthem  Philippine  ports  amounts  to  397,000 
pounds,  upon  which  the  forestry  bureau  has  collected  charges  of  3  cents  Mexican 
per  pound.  This,  of  course,  relates  only  to  that  carried  on  large  vessels  which 
regularly  clear  at  the  varions  custom-houses.  How  much  was  shipped  to  Borneo 
in  small  boats  can  not  be  estimated. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Pknoter  L.  Shbeilan, 

Injector  Forestry  Bureau. 

For  the  results  of  chemical  examination  of  the  samples  of  gutta-percha  collected 
by  Dr.  Sherman,  see  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Glovemment 
Laboratories  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  !902. 


[Money  Is  expressed  in  M 


,»-. 

1899-97. 

IS95-96. 

189I-85. 

1893-9*. 

Sslaries 

a§g:g 

(136,110.00 

1123,385.00 

(183,885.00 

(U8,13R.(I0 

lii 

55,m00 

Hi 

^!™>''^'",«»*P"^'"'ts-  - 

48,000.00 

Eipense  per  cent  of  rora- 
nuea,  forest  prodocta 

u^. 

»' 

9^.5 

D..C,.. 

Defli;it. 
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Comparative  table  of  revenues  and  expenses. 


feoi^. 

ma.aTeraBo 

Java,  1900.  u 

Cape  Col- 

Madras.' 

China™" 

Bevenne 

iBii 

iB,m.tm.is 
1,690.  an.  84 
3;5^m5i 

"iSS. 

1       «,« 

3i.a 

63.B 

<J09t  per  square  mile  gov 

i        »a.07 

1 

118.90 

■■"    1  

Area  public  toreslHt 

a  Indian  Forester,  May,  1902. 

Sqimvf.  miles. 

Production  of  timber,  I 


Oro„, 

July. 

August, 

s.j..„. 

Ook,!.,. 

Novem- 
ber. 

December. 

W177 

TB,72l' 

IS 

iM 

24  4A6 
14,523 

"""•is 

3B!440 
29,909 

Cvbicfeet 

362,  al2 

312.233 

K8,M3 

387,557 

427,119 

Groups.                   January, 

Febru- 
ary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

11 

19]49B 

20,ioa 

To„,. 

Supennr  group 
Second  gronp 
Fourth  group 

Total 

6     ft. 

II 

'986 

11' 

2s[b18 

Cubicft. 

II 

1^" 

lS,63fi 
13.9aa 

«i5,9(B 
l.^,30f. 

176: oas 

881882 

206  18-1    33.1,041 

3n,188 

847.863 

335,086 

8,866,5«1 

Grand       al 

4,957,972 

P.   dut 

Quan 

tity 

English  oquivalent. 

Timber   maderas) 

S. 

Dyewoods  (ribucso  and  tint^ffoa) 
Qnm  mastic  (almacfeai 

^^t: 

?;Si.ES,'es""'»' 

3a  181  liters 

rfai^^^^' 

Cinnamon  (canela) 
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Revenue  on  forest  products  taken  from  the  public  lands  of  the  Fhilippint 
pesos  for  the  fourteen  months  ending  August  SO,  190S. 


MontLa. 

BsTenne. 

1901. 

SBp^be'r... 

im. 

^?!::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"::::":::;:-::;:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

■^^'■"^J 

Jnl7---— - 

sss 

^^"'" 

u!,ra,!> 

DISTKIBUTION. 


Provinces. 

Total  for 
year. 

p„*».. 

Total  for 
year. 

Cubic/eel. 

NegroB  Occidental 
ITegroB  Oriental 

"-{■',■, 

207  991! 

146' SSO 

■s 

:i 

Ii 
'IS 

Total 

go"*'™*" 

S^o^"'" 

fP 

JS6  3SS 

Month. 

■SS,*' 

DQt  license. 

Total. 

Jul                                                '""'■ 

iS 

381,428 
£66,963 

'Ii 
Ii 

3B,7«0 

^"^^'^ 

im 

j^::;::;:::::::::::::::::::::::;:::;;;::::::;::;:;:::::::";::: 

'      ' 
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Group. 

S 

™rle- 

Cubic  feet 

,mSS., 

671 
18 

1,85S,«1T 
lOH.flSS 

11 

*66;8fi7;w 

74« 

urn,™ 

22S,S0(1. 11 

I  value  per  c^ubli^  f  no 


ni    Ra  nhasav 
"As 

Malsbalao 


Fagatpat 
MaWmalai 
Ma  apapaya 


M^"'* 


<oods  br    git  to  n 


Amount 

^„„,„, 

Calantas 

"•A., 

"„^. 

Ct,  f 

i'a  coBo 

iiffi:„. 

l?i 

ij5oe~ 

*^rpC" 

t 

fn  „. 

2RS. 

Bauala 
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rD  BKorp— ctd. 


CaOallBiulB 

Catinoii 

Duneon-late 

Gulj^ 

QuJai1iB.li  ^., , 

LanQtan 

Macoosin 

Madrecscao 

Maiacadioa 

IfalBGBpaD 

MaJacatmon 

MolBi-nliat 

Mai^achapuy.  -, 


i«,ijn 


Total  second  .. 


AhmoB 

Alacfto_ 

AKlaiigat 

Alamoa.. 

Aliliamlbiiiig... 
Aligaiulit 


Almolau . . 
Alpay 


AnagapCasay  .. 

Anaftanop  (ApltonK) 


AuigwJo..- — 

Auiuapla 

^wat..- -.- 

Anltap..- 

Anobiang    (Bayoe) 

(Annobi-ang; 

Anobling  _-^._,-.^.^. 

Anonang 

AnTfii^ ,.-,-- 

AntipSo 

Apalang 


Bagutoo 

Baguilio 

BBgulliunboy  .. 

Balacbocan 

Balftobalao 

BalaiUog 

Bain" 
Bali 


{cT.fi.) 


36.213 

^^^ 



BftiiBiB8^!;i""i;i'! 

:::::::::; 

iSSSfc:::::::;: 

Baailayan  -  -  - , — 

:::::::::: 

Cabal , 

Cahftbatiug... 


Cftulguetnet.. 

CSBSllOd 

Cansayot 

Ciintingeii 

(Janulgtlngan. . 
CapBsanglay  .. 
Capntibaji 
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Ciimalisijul! 


DaUnsV":; 


lanfig 


lluclsp  . 

_  jfdolbiiqu 
Julilulbugii 


giiiiiar'giiiai,y . 

QmiuayaBi 

Gnltot 

Haeaofiac 

Bj^dbad 
Hansedon) 


■  MagaKEyo... 

Magslayrj 

Magarambulu 
Mai^rapiile  .. 

MnK^'ilas 

Mogatalay 


Indatis; 

Jlndan 

Junop 

Latong- 

Lagnig 

LatfniEaislii . 


Magllbayo ... 
Uagobiiuod .. 
Magolnijo     (I 


agsanwil .. 


MaanlnbQTO 


Malabocbov . . 
Malabuga  .... 
Uttlacayang . . 


Malaganet- — 
Idolaglnslliaii 
MnUguiaoc . . 
Ma  amanga  . 
Malalgot  — 


Malnnssy 

Mauuula 

Manapias 

MandaloouoQ. 


j^taooioD 

Matabao 

Matamata 

Matangolan  .. 
Mata,ta 

Mttj-apis 


Mulato 

NalagTjo 

Nasuig 

NiguBl 

Nlgiiit -., 

Nipot-niput.. 
Oas 

O^t^'.'.'.'.'." 


OponoponB- 
OaibeD 


PaeaUyagnm 

I^igatpat 

PaBfainguin- 

nSr.:;:::: 


'amaU^uen 

^amananelajBinGu  . 

Pangraolaaeu... 
Pangatiseu 
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™„™_M. 

Amownl 

THIRD  GROUP— Otd. 

cut 
(Gu.ft.) 

TOUKTH  OROCP— otd 

Calay 

Aiaoanl 

Talulone 

gLym 

TanagoBSp 

Duca 

Quyonnron      (Sa- 

Sse-,:::::::::::: 

Tapuhangin 

&■■■"■-■■■■■■ 

?|SS«'">' 

StSrX 

§??";;;;;.":;;: 

::°?'; 

MalaeB-ltiDian 

Tp&o    

Mnlapalitpit 

Tmel 

ggo'^*^™^ 

• 

ise',?^!'r "" 

?S~::;::-.::::::; 

Total  tbird.-„ 

A^ee.iiV-'.'.'.'".' ".'.'". 
Amiigan  (an) 

SftUneoran  (Quyon- 

1,855.817 

SulipB 

= 

"""28:587 

S'"::::::::::::; 

gw^S^.'.":::::::::: 

Total  toarfh... 
FIITB  oBocr. 

iSfSS™!--; 

-...t!'.!!* 

IS':-------" 

^= 

LitatonepQti 

tSSSS^' 

Analao 

ossify:::::::::::: 

13,  m 

a^a-iiiik-:::::: 

gni^Ka 

BOBg*^^ - 

Total  fifth 

176,OBB 
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Superior  group . 

First  group 

Secona  group... 

Third  group 

Fourth  gronp... 


Wood  exports  from  the  Philippines  for  fhefou 
[Values  are  in  gold.] 


it  years  isy9-1902. 


Country, 

1899           1800 

1901 

IOC      1   Total. 

HongfeODg 

(i.oa,     t^m 

S5  818 

I30J58  1     |«i,m 

OH  8W  1       a:3i;( 

h,ibi        23  bdC  I        G  31 


2  3W        lOV.OlO 


a  United  States  J983. 

Wood  imports  into  the  Philippines  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jrine  Si 


DutiablB- 

Free, 

Total, 

Country. 

^^1 

Cubic  teet. 

Cubic  feet 

Cubic  feet. 

nt^ 

S;S! 

367,  G37 

aOS.68S 

1,893,888 

367,687 

Ea^&Hs  of  PhTpp'n   f        tp     i 


t       d-  t  '  t    f     tl    fi      lyM     nd 


Ctaibinet  ware  a  oitor 

All  other  ma  ufao  ured  wood 


4S  TT 

at 

as  133 

aiERn 
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Articles. 

VS 

S? 

Ger- 

d^m' 

All 
others. 

TotaL 

Valne 
in  gold. 

""£iU 

6W,473 

26,  sat 

i:584 

I2,sa4 

B,408 

8,680 
373^000 

11 

SK^flOO 
83,665 

Boards,  de^,  and  pUnks 

1!7 

i,« 

Total  quantity  wood... 

666.  Zll 

126, 1S3 

34.864 

7,676 

508,778 

1,393.888 

308,682 

»r™ari-pa.t 

Piwinds, 
4U,133 

m 

16,457 

m.m 

Pounds. 
141,459 

PoanHi. 
1,478,584 

128,084 

138,860 

121,415 

11T,963 

tro.48B 

World  statistics  of  rubber  and  guttor-percha. 

WORU)-S  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OP  RtJBBER.o 

Lone  tons. 

Brazil,  Pern,  etc.  (Para)6 _.__.^,6a) 

Bmzll,  Ceara,  etc 4,700 

Brazil  (Maogabeira) 8,880 


WORLD'S  ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  OF  EUBBER.o 


America  (United  States  and 
United  KlDgdom,  etc.,  eicep 
Continent  of  Enrope  d 


The  prlnolpal  Import  markets  for  India  rubber  are,  in  approsimate  order,  New  York,  Liver 
pool,  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Havre,  Loudon,  Lisbon,  Botterdam,  and  Bordeaux. 
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Rubber  imports,  exports,  and  mannfaataree  of  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS. 


.,  . 

Short  tons 

Value  (goldi. 

Brazil 

Best  of  North  Amen  a 

9B 

180,5311 

Total,  flwal  yea    1  Tl 

rtV38 

S-S? 

Average.  lUflsial  years  IHMI  IBUU 

lUSht 

Ainsiimptlon  of  crnd 

ralnelgold) 

Lyerage  value  per  to_. 
iftinifiict-nreB,  seven  SUtes  Ti 
ifanufactnrea,  all  States,  estln 
Approximate  value  per  ton 
ilanntactares.Eleyentli  Cens 


oUtieflytoCanitda 
MANUFACTURES 
(net  Imports;  tunu 


SlOdU 
(lOO  010  Otif) 

_^ F^S4^.B«^ 

Imports  of  maanf  acturea  1901  £170  68.< 

Net  experts  of  maniifactiirea  IS  IBf  WO 

Net  consumption  (eetimnted )  191  £32  UHJ 

The  total  value  ot  rubber  goods  imported  mto  the  PhihiiiniiPB  in  1001  (fitc  il 
year)  was  $71,828,  of  which  $31  4M0  worth  was  trom  the  Uniteil  Stites  $21  47J 
froni  Great  Britain  and^il'  971  froinGeiman\  The  previous  maximuniiinp' )rt'~ 
from  the  United  States  was  $4.9o6,  tor  the  fiscal  year  1900. 


India  Bubber  World,  July,  IMS,  p.  a 
e  value  of  boots  and  shofa  makes  u 
a  at  tlie  Qerman  exports  and  only  oi 


The  estimatod  total  ia 
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Varieties. 

Par  pound. 

Vartetiea. 

Perpound. 

PA«. 

74  to  75 

60to5X 
4"  to  48 

WtoW 

„..«,, 

Cents. 

S'bSiS. 

^S."S. 

ilndm  Rubber  World,  Jnly,  1902. 


Month. 

!90fl. 

1000. 

m. 

Averatte: 

10.  B4 

1 

lioa 

11 
1 

"S! 

l^^t^: ;.;;:: 

'.m. 

s 

alndiaKnblior'World,  February,  1802.  6Ii 

The  following  arrivals  (including  Caucbo)  at  Para,  in  long  tona,  for  the  crop 
years  indicated,  ending  Jane  30,  will  give  a  clue  to  the  fall  in  market  price  of  Para 
mbber,  as  shown  above: 


Gutfa-percha. 
[Gold  prices  per  pound.] 

Market. 

Date. 

Flratqoality. 

Mediom. 

I-wer. 

„. 

ATlgUBtJflOft-. 

»,.Wtotl,88 
■■"        1.15 

*>■«  to  11.57 

}0. 19  to  $0.91 

d  Federated  Malay  States,  October,  1901. 


Kespectfully  submitted. 


India  Rnblier  World,  July,  190S. 


Google 
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Appendix  K. 

REPORT    or    THE    CHIEF    OF    THE    MINIira   BTIREATI  FOR   THE 
PERIOD  FROM  JULY  1,  1901,  TO  AUGUST  31,  1902. 


Office  op  the  MiNrao  Bureau, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  August  S3.  190S. 
Hon,  Dean  C.  Woecestek, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Manila,  P.  I. 
SiB:  Before  taking  my  departure  for  a  two  months'  leave  of  absence,  after  more 
than  four  years  of  continnoua  service  in  these  islands,  I  have  the  honor,  in  antici- 

fiation  of  a  call  for  an  annual  report  from  this  bureau,  to  submit  to  you  the  fol- 
owing  report  of  this  bureau  from  Jone  SO,  1901,  and  brought  down  to  the  date  of 
this  report,  and  covering  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903: 

OENRKAL  AND  SPECIAL  KBPORT9  OP  THIS  BUBEAU. 

Althongh  somewhat  less  in  namber  than  the  previous  year,  the  amount  of  work 
and  labor  covered,  by  the  reports  of  this  year  fe  far  in  excess  of  that  reported  for 
the  previous  year.     These  reports  are: 

June  35,  1901:  Report  to  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  president  United  States  Philip- 
pine Commission,  on  the  '"  Eeorganization  of  the  mining  bureau,  with  draft  of 
proposed  act." 

July  3, 1901:  Report  to  the  Philippine  civil-service  board  on  "Efficiency  of 
bureau  employees." 

July  6,  IftOl:  Report  to  First  Lieut.  W.  B,  Burtt,  Fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  Arm> 
(by  order  of  military  governor),  on  "  Field  notes  of  mines  in  Lepanto." 

July  8,  1901:  Special  report  to  civil  governor  on  "Quarters  for  the  mining 
bureau," 

September  8,  1901:  Report  to  civil  governor  on  the  "  Opening  of  an  office  and 
the  collection  of  fees  for  recording  mining  claims  by  treasurer  of  Surigao." 

September  9,  1901:  Report  to  Philippine  civil-service  board  on  "  Standing  of 


September  30, 1901:  Annual  report,  1900-1901,  to  civil  governor.  (Appendix  K, 
Vol.  n.  Report  of  United  States  Philippine  Commission,  1901.) 

October  11,  1901;  Report  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior  submitting  proposed 
mining  code  and  brief  thereon. 

October  17,  ISOl:  Report  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior  and  "Abstract  of  record 
of  espedientes  for  coal  claims  near  Cabancalan." 

October  38, 1901;  Special  report  on  Sanger,  Vera  &  Co.'s  claims  and  record. 

October  34, 1901:  Report  on  "Application  for  recognition  of  copper-mining  con- 
ceHSions  at  Mancayan,  Luzon,  province  of  Lepanto  ((^ntabra-Pilipina)." 

November  4,  1901;  Report  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior  on  proposed  mining 

in  the  "Gil  Brothers' coal  mining  claims  on  theisland 

ig  bureau)  to 

,  _.  ,... „.    ,  _.    _. ,     _, certain  coals, 

liatan,  Japan,  etc." 

January  31, 1903:  Report  to  the  secretaryof  the  interior  on  "The  mining  claims 
of  Antomo  Fuset." 

February  4,  1902:  Report  to  the  secretary  of -the  interior  on  "The  Spitz  coal 
mines  and  claims  in  Cobu." 
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February  17,1903;  Eeport  to  the  civil  governor  on  "Estimateafor  fiscal  yearend- 
ing  June30,  1903." 

February,  1S02:  BnUetin  No.  1  of  the  mining  bureau  on  "  Platinnm  and  afisoci- 
at«d  rate  metals  in  placer  formations,"  by  H.  D.  McCaskey,  B,  S.,  mining  engi- 
neer of  the  mining  bureau. 

March  20, 1S03:  Report  tfl  Hon.  W,  L,  Goldaborough,  city  attorney  of  Manila, 
on  ''  The  qnarriea  of  Bicangonan." 

June  7,  1903:  Eeport  tfl  Hon.  W.  Morgan  Slinster,  collector  of  customs  for  tho 
Philippine  Archipelago  on  "Importation  of  skilled  lubor  for  mining." 

Angust  7,  1903:  Report  to  the  civil  governor  on  "  The  iron  mines  of  Angat,  ii) 
Bnlacan — theConstancia,  Santa  Lutgarda,  and Hison mines."  {Tbisreport  relates 
to  titles  and  history  only.) 

OOBRKSPONDENCE, 

During  the  carrent  year  the  volume  of  correspondence  in  this  bureau  has 
g^atly  increased,  the  records  of  the  office  showing  the  receipt  of  735  letters  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  for  their  preservation  and  entry  in  the  archives 
of  the  bureau  and  769  letters  sent  having  a  like  registry. 

THE  MOVING  OF  THK  MININO  EUREAO. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  greatly  impeded  and  hindered  during  the 
present  year  by  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  new  location  for  the  bareau  and  the 
removal  of  ite  offices,  laboratory,  and  museum  from  its  quarters  in  the  Ouartel  de 
Ingenieros  to  ifs  present  quarters  in  the  Casa  de  Moneda.  This  makes  the  second 
move  in  two  years.  This  last  move  was  occasioned  by  the  demand  of  the  military 
government  for  the  vacation  of  the  Cuartel  de  Ingenieros  that  it  might  be  used  by 
the  army  and  navy  club,  a  social  organization  composed  principally  of  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy.  This  change  was  made  in  January,  1903.  and  three  months 
of  valuable  time  was  lost  in  our  laboratory  work  by  the  necessary  delays  in  pack- 
ing and  unpacking  and  in  fitting  tho  new  quarters  for  the  purposes  of  the  bureau. 

The  present  quarters  are  in  the  old  mint  building,  which,  aside  from  its  being 
in  a  bad  slate  of  repair  and  in  poor  sanitary  condition,  will  no  doubt  soon  be 
required  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formerly  occupied— that  of  a  government 
mint— thns  making  it  necessary  to  move  this  bureau  ^Jgain. 

This  bureau  has  also  experienced  much  delay  and  difffculty  in  its  work  by  reason 
of  its  separation  from  the  various  coordinate  bureaus  with  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily do  business,  and  especially  by  the  inability  to  secure  transportation  to  and 
from  the  other  bureaus  on  official  "business.  This  bureau  can  not  too  strongly 
urge  that  a  building  may  be  speedily  erected  wherein  the  bureaus  of  public  lands, 
mining,  forestry,  and  government  laboratories,  at  least,  may  be  under  the  same 
roof,  since  each  of  these  bureaus  have  to  do  witji  the  public  lands  and  their  for- 
estry and  mineral  products,  and  require  constant  reference  to  and  conference  witJi 
each  other.  The  present  qnarters  of  this  bureau  are  insufficient  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  are,  at  the  best,  but  a  makeshift. 


Much  time  has  been  expended  in  an  attempt  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  a  new 
mining  code  for  these  islands,  to  be  recommended  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Only  those  who  are  entirely  familiar  with  the  conditions  existing  in  tbiw 
archipelago  as  relates  to  Spanish  titles,  the  conditions  underwhich  they  are  held, 
and  the  practices  of  the  government  of  the  Philippines  under  Spanish  rnle  in  the 
administration  of  their  mining  code,  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
a  code  that  would  protect  every  valid  and  legal  right  covered  Dy  the  treaty  of 
Paris  and  at  the  same  time  give  sufficient  clearness  to  a  new  code  to  enable  those 
who  had  real  possessory  rights,  though  not  of  record,  owing  to  the  right  of  free 
exploitation  of  certain  substances,  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  save  and  protect 
those  rights  under  the  new  code.  Congress  has  provided  a  code  of  its  own  by 
which  it  has  clearly  intended  to  protect  vested  rights  under  treaty. 

DIVISION    OF   THE   MINERAL-LAND   ADMINISTRATION. 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  the  administration  and  granting  of  titles  to 
mineral  lands  now  belong  to  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  while  the  mining  bureau 
f  although  not  continued  or  authorized  by  Congress  in  express  terms) ,  as  the  suc- 
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cesaor  of  the  inapeccidn-general  de  minas,  retains  the  administration  of  the  mineral 
lands  held  under  Spanish  grants.  Thns  the  administration  of  the  mineral  lands, 
so  far  as  worldng  and  maintenance  of  the  title  is  concerned,  is  Tested  in  two  differ- 
ent and  separate  bnreaus.  It  is  clear  that  this  shonld  not  be;  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  mineral  lands  should  be  intmsted  to  the  one  bnrean  or  the  other. 
It  can  not  be  given  to  the  mining  tmrean,  aiace  the  act  of  Congress  expressly 
grants  that  administration  to  the  bnrean  of  public  lands,  and  thereby  the  bureau 
of  pablic  lands  obtains  a  direct  recognition  and  authority  of  establishment  and 
continuance.  The  inference  is  therefore  conclusive  that  the  mining  bnreau,  which 
is  not  continued  in  force  and  estabhshed  by  direct  legislation  in  the  act  of  Con- 
gre^,  bat  is  only  continued  by  inference,  must  and  should  be  absorbed  in  the 
bureau  of  public  lands,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  administration  of  the  mineral 
lands  is  concerned;  and  whatever  can  or  may  be  done  under  section  80  of  the  act 
of  Congress  in  reference  to  Spanish  mining  grants  should  be  done  from  the  bureau 
of  pnblic  lands.    Any  other  disposition  must  lead  to  endless  conflict  and  confusion. 

The  chief  of  this  bureau  has  anticipated  the  termination  of  this  bureau  in  its 
administration  of  public  mineral  lands,  and  in  that  result,  reached  as  an  inevitable 
conclusion  from  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  heartily  con- 
curs, believing,  as  he  does,  that  it  is  right  and  proper  and  in  the  interest  of  intel- 
ligent and  economical  government. 

The  continuance  of  the  mining  bureau  for  other  puiTX>ses  is  necessary  and 
essentia,  and  will  bemade  the  subject  of  recommendation  hereafter;  but  here  we 
dwdre  to  say  that,  in  the  interests  of  mineral  and  mining  development  and  eco- 
nomical administration,  the  immediate  or  early  transfer  of  the  records  and  archives 
of  the  mining  bureau,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Spanish  titles  and  grants  and  all 
things  connected  therewith — and  which  exhausts  the  entire  archives  and  records 
of  this  bureau,  except  such  as  relate  solely  and  exclusively  to  geological  and  min- 
eralogical  studies  and  surveys,  and  the  maps  bearing  uiran  that  branch  of  work 
of  the  late  inspeccion  general  de  minas— is  naturally  demanded. 

OHBONOLOGIOAL  njDICBS. 

Foreseeing  the  necessity  of  ready  reference  to  the  archives  and  records  of  this 
bureau  when  the  question  of  administration  of  mineral  grants  and  mineral  lands 
should  be  reached.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  government  that  a  complete  chron- 
ological index  of  the  records,  archives,  books,  and  papers  of  this  bureau  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  close  of  the  Spanish  administration  has  been  completed 
and  is  being  rapidly  transferred  to  permajient  index  books,  the  work  that  now 
remains  to  be  done  being  only  clerical  labor.  By  these  index  books  there  is  shown 
in  chronological  order  every  document  and  entiy,  with  a  brief  abstract  showing 
its  nallure,  the  province  to  which  it  relates,  the  class  and  kind  of  material,  the 
name  of  the  party  in  interest,  and  a  reference  to  the  portfolio  or  book  in  which 
the  entire  document  can  be  found,  with  references  and  cross  references  wherever 
required.  This  work  will  be  entirely  conied  and  compared  within  three  months, 
as  the  year  1860  has  already  been  reached.  Thus  far  it  is  written  only  in  the 
Spanish  language,  but  blank  books  have  been  provided  for  an  English  translation, 
and  I  trust  fiiat  this  work  will  be  completed  under  the  direction  of  this  bnreau 
before  the  inevitable  transfer  of  the  records  and  archives  is  made  to  the  bureau 
of  public  lands;  or,  at  least,  that  the  work  will  be  continued  by  the  same  employ- 
ees and  onder  the  same  director  as  at  present  until  completed.  The  value  and 
bene^t  of  these  indices  can  scarcely  be  calculated,  and  by  no  means  should  they 
be  abandoned,  whatever  may  be  the  disposition  made  of  such  archives. 

MINERALOQIOAL  AKD  GEOLOGICAL  SUKVBYS. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  mining  bureau  has  been  its  institution  of  a 
system  of  mineralogical  and  geological  surveys.  After  a  careful  consideration 
and  study  of  the  practical  needs  of  this  country  and  a  review  of  the  work  along 
these  lines  attempted  in  former  years,  a  plan  was  perfected  for  a  survey  of  the 
iron-mining  region  of  Bulacan.  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  pueblo  of 
Angat.    The  United  States  Philippine  Commission  granted  the  necessary  awTo- 

Sriation,  and  on  March  3, 1903,  the  party  left  Manila  under  the  direction  of  H,  D. 
IcCaskey,  B.  S. ,  the  mining  engineer  of  this  bureau,  and  proceeded  to  carry  the 
plan  of  field  operations  that  had  been  agreed  ujran  into  execution.  The  expedi- 
tion was  in  every  sense  successful,  and  from  the  vast  amount  of  data  and  material 
collected  the  report  of  the  engineer,  which  will  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
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bureau,  has  been  elaborated.  Mr.  McCaskey's  report  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  take 
this  occasion  to  recognize  the  careful.  Btuaions,  and  painstalring  labor  that  has 
cliatinguiBheiS  him  in  the  performance  of  the  laborious  service  in  connection  with 
this  survey.  The  result  of  this  survey  embodied  in  Mr.  McCaskey's  report,  and 
the  fine  collection  for  the  museum,  has  demonstrated,  as  I  believed  that  it  would, 
the  wisdom  of  conducting  this  class  of  work  from  a  bureau  located  in  Manila, 
where  the  condition  and  needs  can  be  better  understood  than  from  a  distant  point 
in  another  conntJT-  The  advantage  from  a  scientific,  industrial,  and  economical 
IK>int  of  view  is  all  in  favor  of  the  permanent  establishment  and  early  organiza- 
tion of  a  system  of  mineralogicaland  geological  surveys  conducted  along  substan- 
tially the  same  lines  as  that  which  has  been  followed  in  the  Buiacan  iron  regions. 
For  the  information  of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  goveni- 
iiient  I  have  compiled  the  following  statement  of  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in 
this  work,  with  other  figures  touching  upon  the  q^uestion  of  economy  in  this 
class  of  work; 

Whole  number  of  days  spent,  including  going  and  coming  ,  _ 4.5 

Actual  number  of  days  in  the  field y9 

Whole  number  in  party.- _ __ 7 

On  regular  pay  roil  -_ 2 

Temporary  employees,  including  guides 5 


(175,00 
100,  «6 

537.55 

The  cost  of  subsistence  for  the  party  was  $0,332  per  day  for  each  man.  Wilson's 
Topographical  Suiveying,  at  page  833,  gives  the  following  per  diem  cost  of  sub- 
sistence: 

"  Near  large  markets  and  convenient  to  railways  the  ration — that  is.  the  food  of 
one  man  for  one  day,  on  the  above  basis — costs  from  45  to  55  cents.  It  rarely 
exceeds  75  cents  in  the  most  inaccessible  localities  in  the  United  States." 

The  above  t[uotation  takes  no  account  of  transpoi-tation  of  the  ration,  and  there- 
fore IJie  comparative  costs  are  as  follows; 

Subsistence,  7  men  45  days,  in  Buiacan  survey,  at  $0.332 .._  $104.  fil 

Subsistence,  7  men  45  days,  near  great  markets  and  convenient  to  rail- 
ways in  Unit«d  States: 

Minimum,  at  $0.45 141.75 

Maximum,  at  $0.55 173,3.") 

Subsistence,  7  men  45  days,  most  inaccessible  places  of  United  States,  at 

Subsistence,  7  men  45'  days,  plus  transportation  of  i-ations,  employees,  and 
all  field  equipments,  and  pins  eight  days'  subsistence  of  an  inspector 
and  his  tranaportaldon  in  Bulaoansurvey.  at  $0,651 205,  Si 

The  survey  in  Buiacan  was  conducted  at  a  long  distance  from  large  market:, 
and  in  mountains  that  are  rough  and  precipitous,  covered  with  heavy  timber  and 
thick  tropical  undergrowth,  with  only  narrow  and  rough  footpaths,  and  where 
all  transportation  was  by  native  burden  bearers,  carrying  only  a  few  pounds  per 
man,  as  many  as  fifty  native  carriers  being  required  to  move  the  camp  and  sup- 
plies, and  yet  the  entire  cost  of  subsistence,  fi'eight  transportation,  and  inspection 
was  $30.98  less  than  the  item  of  subsistence  alone  for  a  lilie  party  an  equal  length 
of  time  in  the  "most  inaocessible  portions  of  the  United  States,"  These  figures 
speak  for  themselves,  and  establish  the  fact  that  from  an  economical  standpoint 
these  miner^ogicai  and  geological  surveys  can  he  best  conducted  by  men  who 
have,  by  years  of  experience  in  this  country  and  an  acquaintance  with  its  people, 
acquired  the  necessary  practical  knowledge  of  the  methods  calculated  to  produce 
the  best  results  with  the  least  expenditure  of  monev. 
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In  the  month  of  February  the  n 

biireau  was  completed,  and  on  thi 

1,500  copies  was  delivered  by  the  public  printer,  and  it  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. It  is  entitled  "  Platinum  and  Associated  Bare  Metals  in  Placer  Forma- 
tions," and  is  the  work  of  H,  D.  McCastey,  B.  S.,  mining  engineer  for  the  mining 
bureau,  and  is  intended  for  the  use  of  miners  and  prospectors.  The  purpose  and 
object  of  this  little  handbook  of  practical  information  is  well  stated  by  ite  author 
in  the  opening  paragraph: 

"  It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  possibility  that  among  the  river  gravels  and  the 
beaches  of  the  Philippines  there  wOl  be  found  platinum  and  the  associated  met- 
als, whether  occurring  with  gold  or  not.  In  the  hope  that  these  rare  and  valuable 
metals  may  be  eventi^lly  discovered  and  worked  with  profit  in  these  islands,  and 
with  the  belief  that  information  bearing  upon  the  subject  will  be  of  interest  and 
valnetoplacerminers,  both  present  and  prospective,  this  bulletin  is  nowpublished. 

"  We  have  prepared  these  not«s  for  those  whose  inquiries  may  be  partially  or 
wholly  met  by  what  is  briefly  presented  here." 

And  this  purpose  is  carefully  elaborated  by  pi 
tions  of  mineralogical  characteristics,  useful  tes  , 
and  metallurgy  of  these  rare  metals.  It  is  desired  to  extend  this  series  of  bul- 
letins from  time  to  time,  aad  it  is  believed  that  the  interests  of  the  archipelago 
wiU  be  greatly  advanced  and  its  mineral  development  materially  quickened  and 
enhanced  by  similar  bnlletins  upon  other  minerals.  The  cost  of  mese  buUetius  is 
very  inconsiderable,  and  the  demand  for  the  one  already  published  clearly  indi- 
cates the  appreciation  of  those  who  are  actually  interested  in  prospecting  in  these 
islands. 

POBLICATION  OF  THB  SPANISH  HINmO  CODB. 

The  Abstract  of  the  Spanish  Mining  Code,  the  publication  of  which  was  recom- 
mended in  my  last  annual  report,  has  been  revised  and  carefully  corrected  and 
annotated,  and  an  edition  of  1,000  copies  is  now  printed  and  awaiting  orders  for 
its  distribution  and  sale.  The  value  of  this  book  consist*  principally  in  its  use  as 
an  authority  in  the  administration  of  the  Spanish  mining  grants,  and  in  the  liti- 
gation that  will  arise  in  reference  thereto  before  the  supreme  court,  courts  of  firet 
instance,  and  such  other  and  further  tribunals  for  the  consideration  and  determi- 
nation of  the  validity  of  Spanish  mining  grants  in  these  islands.  In  view  of  the 
provisions  of  sections  60  and  63  of  the  act  of  Congress  now  in  force  in  these  islands, 
this  book  can  not  fail  to  prove  one  of  great  value,  containii^,  as  it  does,  not  only 
the  full  textof  all  laws  and  royal  orders,  but  also  a  carefully  prepared  abstract  of 
notes,  with  references,  cross  references,  and  annotations.  Toe  book  is  published 
only  in  the  English  language. 


The  recent  controversies  over  titles  to  iron  mines  in  the  province  of  Bnlacan 
together  with  the  representation  of  other  claims,  the  titles  to  which  are  involved 
in  more  or  less  obscurity,  and  the  added  experience  of  another  year  has  only 
served  to  empliasiae  the  recommendation  of  this  bureau  made  in  its  last  annual 
report,  that  a  court  should  be  established,  and  at  once,  with  jurisdiction  ample 
and  sufficient  for  the  trial  and  determination  of  the  validity  of  titles  of  private 
land  claims  of  all  kinds.  The  authority  exercised  in  such  matters  by  the  officers 
of  the  King  of  Spain  is  not  vested  in  any  officials  or  departments  of  the  present 
government,  and  the  judges  of  such  a  court  should  be  chosen  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  qualifications  for  the  decision  of  these  subjects  and  they  should  be 
relieved  entirely  from  the  general  jurisdiction  over  all  classes  of  cases,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  that  now  attaches  to  the  general  courts  of  record. 

COMPLETION  OF  WORK  ON  TITLES. 

The  necessity  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  inspeccion  general  de  minas  under 
American  occupation  grew  out  of  the  demands  made  upon  the  militaj-y  govern- 
ment for  the  recognition  and  perfection  of  Spanish  mining  grants.  This  bureau 
was  accordingly  created  by  Maj.  Gen.  E.  S.  Otis,  under  Qie  name  of  mining 
bureau,  in  general  orders  on  March  10,  1900,  and  was  immediately  oi^anlzed  by 
the  present  chief  of  the  bureau,  he  being  detailed  for  this  work  aa  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Eleventh  Cavalry,  U.  8,  Volunteers.    No  specifications  as  to  the  juriadlc- 
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tioii,  powers,  or  anthoritaes  confeiTed  were  contained  in  this  general  order,  aside 
from  ita  being  deaigiiated  as  a  reeatablishment  of  the  inspeccion  general  demina^; 
but  its  work  soon  became  largely  fixed  by  the  nature  of  tne  necessities  Uiat  cansed 
its  reestabliehment.  A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  chief  of  this  bureau  has 
been  since  consumed  in  the  examination  of  these  titles  and  in  reporting  to  the  civil 
and  military  governments  thereon.  During  the  period  of  time  since  the  reestab- 
liahment  of  this  bureau  every  class  and  species  of  claim  under  Spanish  grants  or 
Spanish  mining  laws  has  been  made  the  subject  of  report  and  explanation,  includ- 
ing the  ancient  grants. 

These  opinions  and  reports  are  all  contained  in  bound  volumes  and  syatemar,- 
ically  arranged  for  reference.  This  class  of  work  will  no  longer  be  required  in 
thisbureau,  and  the  only  thing  left  in  connection  therewith  is  the  administration 
of  the  Spanish  grants  under  the  sixtieth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  deci- 
sion as  to  cancellation  and  validity  of  titles  being  expressly  conferred  upon  the 
courts.  The  only  questions  attempted  to  be  decided  in  this  bureau  in  connection 
with  these  titles  nave  been  whether  or  not  upon  the  existing  records  a  prima  facie 
evidence  of  title  was  shown.  These  decisions  are  by  no  means  conclusive,  since 
upon  hearings  before  the  courta  and  tribunals  established  and  to  be  established 
for  the  trial  of  these  questions,  other  and  further  evidence,  and  outside  of  the  oifi- 
cialrecords.will  be  presented.  Thisbareau  has  felt  the  need  of  such  an  increased 
jurisdiction  and  authority  for  inquiry  and  has  ao  recommended. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  have  the  honor  therefore  to  recommend; 

The  appointment  of  a  commission  to  prepare  and  submit  aappleraental  legisla- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  the  honorable  United  States  Philippine  Commission 
for  the  carrying  into  execution  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  relat- 
ing to  mining  and  the  correction,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  inequalities  in  taxation 
and  annual  labor. 

The  transfer  of  the  records  and  archives  relating  to  the  titles  of  mineral  lands 
from  the  mining  bureau  to  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  together  with  the  admin- 
istration of  Spanish  mining  grants  under  section  60  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

The  reorganization  of  the  mining  bureau  and  the  introduction  of  a  systematic 
plan  for  the  geological  and  mineralogical  survey  of  theseislanda.with  a  skilled  and 
learned  mineralogist  and  geologist  of  experience  at  the  head  of  such  bureau. 

The  establishment  of  a  special  court  of  private  land  claims  having  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters  relating  to  titles  upon  miaerallands  (with  other  pnblie 
lands)  and  questions  relating  thereto,  the  decision  of  which  by  the  actof  Congress 
is  required  to  be  made  by  the  courts. 

The  construction  of  a  suitable  building  or  buildings  for  the  mining  bureau  in 
connection  with  the  bureau  of  public  lands  and  other  bureaus  whose  Work  requiies 
frequent  conference. 

The  publication  of  bulletins  of  general  and  practical  information,  and  especially 
tbe  publication  of  a  bulletin  containing  the  complete  list  of  all  claims  under  Spanish 
law  appearing  upon  the  records,  and  the  material  for  which  is  already  prepared  in 
this  bureau. 

The  enactment  of  regulations  for  the  nse  of  tbnber  in  mining  that  will  make 
it  practically  free  for  that  purpose,  and  especially  when  used  in  connection  with 
coal  and  iron  mines. 

The  study  of  road-making  material  and  the  preparation  of  bulletins  on  tliat  sub- 
ject and  also  on  the  minerals  used  in  the  arts  and  industries. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  H.  Bureill, 
Chief  of  the  Mining  Bureau. 

Office  or  thb  Miniko  Bureau, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  August  ,?S,  1002. 
The  annual  report  of  H.  D.  McCaskey,  B.  S.,  mining  engineer  for  the  mining 
bureau,  of  this  date,  made  to  the  chief  of  the  mining  bureau,  together  with  its 
suggestions  and  recommendations,  is  approved  and  will  be  attached  to  the  annual 
report  of  this  office  to  the  honorable  secretary  of  the  interior. 

Charles  H.  Burrill, 
Chief  of  the  Mining  Bureau. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  H.  D.  McCASKBY,  B.  S.,  MINING  ENGINEER. 

Office  op  thb  Mining  Engineer,  Mining  Bureau, 

Manila,  P.  I. ,  August  S3,  I90S. 
Mr,  Ch49,  H.  Bureitt, 

Chief  of  the  Mining  Bureau,  Manila,  P.  I. 
Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  attbmit  herewith  the  followiug  brief  report  of  the  work 
done  in  the  departments  of  the  bureau  under  my  charge  since  my  last  annual 
report; 

THB  MUSEOH. 

The  geological,  mineralogical,  and  lithological  collections  of  the  mining  liureau, 
numbering  over  3,000  specimena,  have  been  materially  increased  during  the  past 
year  from  various  sources.  EfEorts  have  constantly  been  made  to  encourage  not 
only  prospectors,  bnt  teacherB.provinclal  officers,  business  m,en,  and  ofdcera  of  the 
Army  to  send  in  to  the  bureau,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  specimens  of  the  rocks,  min- 
erals, and  fossils  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  their  r^idences;  and,  aa  an  encourage- 
ment, the  bureau  has  ofEered  to  return  such  information  regarding  the  specimens 
as  may  be  within  its  power  and  of  interest  to  the  donors.  To  a  certain  extent 
these  effortehaveproved  successful,  and,  aa  a  reBult,the  collections  of  the  museum 
are  constantly  growing  and  becoming  more  representative  of  the  rock  formations 
of  the  islands.  Unfortunately  but  few  fossils  have  been  received,  and  but  little 
interest  has  been  shown  in  paleontological  work.  Ab  might  have  been  expected, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  specimens  have  been  presumably  samples  of  ore  b)  be 
assayed  for  gold.  The  bureau  is  desirous  of  obtaining  as  much  and  as  accurate 
information  as  posaible  concerning  the  mineral  resources  of  the  archipelago,  and 
it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  could  assays  have  been  made  of 
all  promising  samples  for  the  information  thereby  obtainable  alone.  For  lack  of 
time,  and  because  it  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  bureau  to  do  general  assay 
work  or  to  enter  into  the  field  of  competition  with  custom  assayere,  but  little  of 
this  kind  of  work  has  been  done. 

A  very  complete  series  of  questions  bearing  apon  the  geology  of  ore-bearing 
districts  has  been  made  out  by  me,  however,  and  in  a  few  cases  where  prospectors 
have  been  willing  and  able  to  answer  these  questions,  when  there  has  been  time 
and  material  for  the  purpose,  and  where  samples  have  appeared  apon  inspection 
to  be  worth  the  work,  some  fire  assaying  has  been  done.  The  sole  object  of  this 
work  has  been  that  of  obtaining  information  not  otherwise  available;  no  charge 
whatever  has  been  made  for  the  work,  and  no  return  has  been  received  save  the 
infonnation  sought  for  official  record. 

The  museum  has  therefore  increased  during  the  year  in  number  and  variety  of 
specimens,  and  every  efEort  has  been  made  to  onild  up  a  collection  that  will  be  of 
value  to  all  interested  in  the  mineral  resources  of  tbe  Philippines.  It  is  hoped 
that  circular  letters  may  be  prepared  and  printed  at  an  early  date,  embodying  a 
certain  number  of  specific  qnestions  that  will  develop  valuable  information,  and 
certain  instmctions  or  suggestions  of  a  simple  and  practical  character  that  may 
tend  to  make  the  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils  of  interest,  and  possibly  of 
profit,  to  the  collectors.  The  bureau  will  at  all  times  thankfully  receive  speci- 
mens of  minerals,  rocks,  and  fossils,  and  information  of  any  kind  bearing  upon 
these  subjects,  and  in  return  will  gladly  furnish  any  information  or  service  within 
its  power  and  not  incompatible  with  the  public  good. 

The  list  of  donors  to  the  museum  is  too  long  to  present  in  this  report.  All 
courtesies  and  favors  extended  to  this  department  of  the  bureau  are  here,  how- 
ever, cordially  acknowledged. 

THB  LABOBATORT. 

During  the  past  year  it  became  necessary  to  move  the  office  of  the  mining 
bureau  from  Calle  Santa  Potenciana  to  the  present  location  on  CaUe  CabUdo. 
This  involved  the  careful  packing  of  thousands  of  mineral  specimens,  and  of  a 
large  amount  of  chemical  apparatus  and  glassware. 

The  removal  of  the  offices  and  property  was  effected  without  material  loss,  and 
the  location  at  present  occrroied  is  as  satisfactory  as  a  buili^ng  not  constructed 
for  the  purpose  could  be.  The  change  in  quarters  has  enabled  the  fitting  up  of  a 
fire  room  and  of  a  ^neral  working  laboratory  that  were  impossible  in  the  build- 
ing formerly  occupied.  Plans  were  submitted  by  me  for  the  erection  of  two 
fomaoes  recently  received  from  the  United  States,  for  a  hood  for  noxiouB  fumes, 
and  for  a  aink  with  drying  trays.    The  plans  were  approved  by  the  chief  of  the 
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bareaw  and  by  the  honorable  secretary  of  the  interior,  the  United  States  Philip- 
pine Commission  appropriated  the  small  amonnt  of  m.oneyreqiiire<l,ai)iI  the  \vork 
was  done  by  contract  according  to  tbe  plana.  The  fire  room  now  contains  a  Bat- 
tersea  iron-bonnd  fire-clay  furnace,  adapted  for  both  muffle  and  cmoihie  work, 
and  taking  a  9  b^  16  inchmnffle,  and  a  CaJifomia  iron  cylindrical  furnace  fulfilling 
the  same  conditions.  The  general  laboratory  is  fairly  well  fitted  for  work  in 
determinative  mineralogy,  and  contains,  In  addition  to  a  reasonable  amount  of 
reagents  and  chemical  ware,  an  analytical  balance  and  a  button  balawce.  Tlie 
facilities  for  blowpipe  work  are  also  fairly  good.  As  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
section,  in  addition  to  the  determination  of  the  values  of  the  finxee  and  reagents 
used,  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  firework  and  some  valuable  information  has 
been  obtained  thereby.  The  work  in  the  general  laboratory  has  been  rather 
limited  for  lack  of  time,  but  among  the  determinations  accomplished  were  those 
of  anumberof  coals  from  Australia,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  A  aeries  of  com- 
parative coal  assays  were  made  at  Uie  request  of  Lieutenant  Markham,  Engineer 
CorpB,  U.  S.  Army,  who  had  been  detailed  by  the  division  commander,  under 
instructions  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  to  report  at  as  early  a 
date  as  possible  upon  the  coal  d^tosite  of  these  islands.  Mr.  Markham  made  a 
carefnl  and  painstaking  study  of  the  records  upon  the  subject,  including  the 
report  of  the  chief  of  thebureau  toMajor-GeneralMacArthurinl901,audhethen 
visited  the  moat  important  coal  deposits,  collecting  data  and  samples. 

Several  of  the  latter  were  submitted  to  this  bureau  with  a  request  that  they  be 
assayed,  and  a  report  be  furnished  upon  them  by  the  engineer.  This  work  was 
done  and  a  brief  report  was  written  by  me  to  accompany  the  assay  returns.  A 
copy  of  Mr.  Markham's  valuable  report  and  a  copy  of  his  map  of  Bataan  have 
been  given  by  him  to  the  bureau  for  snch  use  as  might  be  to  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic service.  A  number  of  other  coal  assays  were  made  by  me  and  reported  upon. 
The  work  iu  blow-piping  has  been  the  means  by  which  many  minerals  submitted 
by  collectors  have  been  determined;  and  also  by  means  of  this  rapid  and  inexpen- 
sive method  of  qualitative  analysis  the  engineer  has  been  enabled  to  reply  to 
many  letters  asking  for  information. 

In  general  the  laboratories  of  the  bureau  are  in  better  condition  this  year  than 
they  nave  been  heiore  and  work  in  them  has  been  interrupted  only  by  pressure 
of  wort  for  the  engineer  elsewhere. 


The  plan  instituted  by  the  bureau  for  the  prosecution  of  field  work  for  the 
obtaining  of  data  concerning  the  geology  and  -the  mineral  resources  of  these 
islands  was  first  put  into  practice  during  the  earl^  part  of  this  year.  Appropri- 
ations and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  geological  reconnoissance  of  the  iron 
region  of  Angat,  in  the  province  of  Bulacan,  and  a  small  party  was  organized 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  engineer  of  the  bureau,  and  the  work  was  accom- 
plished, the  complete  report  bearing  thereupon  being  submitted  as  a  part  of  this 
annual  report.  This  preliminary  survey  has  cleared  the  way  for  later  work  in 
the  field,  and  it  is  hoped  that  moch  more  may  be  accomplished  along  the  lines 
already  laid  out.  It  is  believed  that  iiractical  information,  placed  before  those 
interested  in  the  subject  by  absolutely  impartial  and  disinterested  officials  of  the 
insular  government  wiU.  be  of  real  value  in  the  development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  hoped,  also,  that  the  work  of  the  engineers  of 
this  bureau  in  the  field  may  contribute  some  information  of  worth  to  the  sum  of 
geological  knowledge. 

OrFlCE  WOKK. 


A  varied  amonnt  of  office  work  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year.  This 
has  included  correspondence  with  prospectors,  mining  and  bnainess  men;  the  col- 
lecting and  compiling  of  data  bearing  upon  geological,  mineralogical.  and  eco- 
nomic subjects;  the  working  over  of  field  notes,  sketches,  and  specimens,  and  the 
translating  and  editing  of  valuable  monographs,  reports,  and  records  from  Span- 
ish into  English.  In  addition  to  the  above,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chief  of  the 
bnreau,  the  first  of  a  series  of  bulletins  upon  practical  subjects  to  be  issued  by  the 
mininK  bureau  for  free  distribution  was  written  by  the  engineer.  This  bulletin. 
No.  l,isupon  Platinum  and  the  Associated  Rare  Metals  in  Placer  Formations,  and 
is  a  modest  attempt  to  answer  in  circular  form  many  inquiries  that  have  been 
coming  into  the  office  of  the  engineer  during  the  past  year.  This  bulletin  was 
published  by  the  printing  bnreau,  and  1,500  copies  are  now  ready  for  distribution. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  series  may  be  continued  and  that  an  amount  of  good  propor- 
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tionate  to  the  expense  of  publication  may  accrue  to  those  interested  in  the  sah- 
jects  treated.  The  work  of  the  two  draftsmen  of  the  bureau  has  been  Taluable 
a,Tii  tiniforiQly  satisfactory.  A  large  number  of  maps,  tracings,  and  copies  have 
been  made,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  engineer  and  this  acknowledgment  by  him 
of  their  ability  and  fidelity  is  due  to  these  two  native  employees  who  have  accom- 
plished so  much  that  has  been  of  importance  to  the  work, 

CONCLUSION  AND  HKC0MMENDATION9. 

In  conclusion  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend: 

First.  That  the  geological  and  mineralogical  suryeys  and  the  stailies  in  the 
mineral  resoiirces  of  these  islands,  as  planned  by  the  bureau,  be  continued  and 
facilitated,  and  that  the  equipment  of  the  bureau  for  this  work  be  made  ae  com- 
plete as  its  importance  would  suggest. 

Second.  That  the  plans  later  to  be  recommended  for  the  extending  of  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  the  masenm  of  the  bureau  be  approved  and  that  the  nece^ary 
appropriations  be  made  therefor. 

Third.  That  upon  the  complete  equipment  of  the  government  laboratories,  as 
planned  by  the  United  States  Philippine  Commisaion,  all  chemical  laboratory 
work  for  this  bureau,  excepting  the  qualitative  determination  of  minerals  by  the 
blow-pipe,  be  performed  therein. 

Fourth.  That  the  topographic  survey  work  prelimary  to  geological  platting  be 
performed  either  by  the  bureau  of  public  lands  or  by  topographic  engineers  added 
to  the  force  of  the  mining  bureau  to  secure  a  proper  and  economic  division  and  an 
increase  in  capacity  of  the  work. 

Fifth,  That  upon  the  extension  of  the  geological  survey  work  of  the  bureau,  if 
approved,  a  competent  paleontologist  be  added  to  the  jwrsonnel  of  the  survey. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

HittAM  Dbtek  McCarket,  E.  S., 
Mining  Engineer  for  the  Mining  Bureau. 
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Appendix  L. 

EEPORT  OF  THE  OFFICEE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  BTIREATT  OF 
PATENTS,  COPYRIGHTS,  AND  TRADE-MARKS  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1902. 


BUKBU.D  OP  Patents,  Copyriqhts,  and  Trade-Marks, 

Intendencia,  Manila,  P.  I.,  September  15, 1902. 
Hon.  Dean  G.  Worcester, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

SiK:  I  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report  of  the  bureau  of  patents, 
copyrights,  and  trade-marke  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 1901,  and  ending 
AngnetSl,  1903. 

The  office  of  the  bureau  is  in  the  Intendencia  building. 

There  is  but  one  clerk  in  this  office,  whose  salary  is  $B00  per  year.  This  clerk, 
Jose  Torres,  a  Filipino,  has  been  in  this  office  since  shortly  after  its  organization, 
and  due  to  his  knowledge  of  English.  French,  Spanish,  and  TaKalo,  as  well  as 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  etc. ,  is  well  able  to  take  charge  of  all  the  clerical  work 
necessary  for  this  office  at  this  time.  He  ia  an  intelligent,  rehable,  and  industri- 
ous official. 

Since  July  1. 1901,  224  certified  copies  of  United  States  patents  and  84  certifi- 
cates of  registration  of  United  States  trade-marks  have  been  duly  received  and 
Sled  in  this  office. 

The  receipts  for  the  period  above  mentioned  for  filing  certified  copiesof  patents 
and  trade-marks,  and  assignments  of  same,  amount  to  $331.15,  United  States  cur- 
rency. To  this  sum  should  he  added  the  suniof  $3o9.50  Mexican  currency,  received 
in  stamped  paper  for  the  annual  payment  on  patents  and  the  renewal  of  trade- 
marks granted  by  Spain  and  in  force  in  these  islands  on  the  date  of  the  American 
occupation  of  same,  August  13,  1898. 

The  total  number  of  United  States  patante  duly  received  in  this  office  since  its 
Oi^anization  amounts  to  1.0i)8.  The  number  of  ■  United  States  trade-marks  553. 
ITiere  are  about  3,000  Spanish  patents  on  file  in  this  office,  203  trademarks,  and 
153  cOOTrislits. 

The  Sjjanish  law  provided  for  an  annual  payment  to  the  insular  government  on 
all  patents  granted  in  these  islands.  The  following  circular  was  published  in  the 
local  newspapers  and  the  annual  progressive  tax  on  hut  10  patents  have  to  this 
date  been  paid  into  this  office. 

Trade-marks  under  the  Spanish  law  were  granted  for  fifteen  years  with  privi- 
lege of  renewal  for  a  further  period  of  fifteen  years,  a  tax  of  $13.50  (Mexican)  in 
stamped  paper  being  required  at  each  time. 

Circular  I    Office  of  U.  S.  Military  Governor  in  Philippine  Islands, 
No.  10.     f  Manila,  P.  I.,  Augiist  SO,  1S99. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  holders  of  letters  patent  granted  under  Spanish 
law,  who  wish  protection  continued  in  these  islands  for  said  patents,  that  the 
requirements  of  the  law  under  which  said  letters  patent  were  granted  must  be 
complied  with. 

Payment  of  the  annual  progressive  tax  on  said  patent  rights,  as  prescribed  by 
article  No.  13,  royal  decree  of  July  30, 1878,  should  be  made  at  the  office  of  patents, 
copyrights,  and  trade-marks. 
By  command  of  Major-General  Otis: 

Thomas  H.  Barry, 
Assistant  A<iJutant-Oeneral. 
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In  consideration  of  the  prospect  of  motliflcations  of  the  present  laws  governing 

E tents,  copyrights,  iiiid  trado-iiijirits  in  tliase  iishmilK.  tlif  followiuj,'  orden*.  i^ircii- 
■8,  and  letters  are  publiBhed.  togethur  toi-  the  first  time. 
The  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Paris  December  10.  ISDS.  provides  as  follows: 
Abticle  18.  The  rigiits  of  property  secured  by  copyrights  and  patents,  acqnired 
by  Spaniards  in  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  in  Porto  Bico,  the  Philippines,  anil  other 
ceded  territories,  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  tli"  ■  ireatj'. 
shall  continne  to  be  respected.  Spanish  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  ■works,  iiirt 
subversive  of  public  order  in  the  territories  in  question,  shall  continue  to  be 
admitted  free  of  duty  into  such  temtflries  for  the  period  of  ten  yeai-s,  to  be  reck- 
oned from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

Letter  of  the  United  States  Attorney- General  to  the  President: 

Washihgton,  D.  C,  December  S,  1S98. 

I  think  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  are  not  at  present,  in  the  absence  of 
affirmative  legislation  by  Congress  to  that  effect,  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  our 
copyright. 

PortoEico,  Cuba,  and  ManUa  liavenot  aayet  been  formally  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  So  far  as  they  are  subject  to  the  controlandGovemment  of  this  country, 
they  are  ruled  under  the  principle  of  belligerent  right.  They  have  not  become 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  my 
opinion,  when  they  shall  have  been  directly  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  United  States, 
and  sach  treaty  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate,  their  respective  inhabitants  will  not 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  copyright  laws  unleaa  the  treaty  by  its  ternitf 
confers  such  right  or  Congress  shall  afterwards  eatend  snch  laws  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  countries. 

John  W.  G-eikgs.  Attorney-General. 

C1RCUL.1.R  1  War  Depaetmest, 

y  Division  of  Cttstoms  and  Insdlak  Affairs, 

No.  13.    )  Washin^t<m,  Api-il  11. 1S50. 

The  follo\ving  is  published  for  tlie  information  and  griidance  of  all  concerned: 
In  territory  subject  to  military  government  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  owners  of  patents,  including  design  patents,  which  have  been  issued,  im- 
which  may  hei'eafter  be  issued,  and  owners  of  trade-marks,  prints,  and  laljels 
duly  registered  in  the  United  States  Patent  OfBce  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  grant  of  patents  and  to  the  registration  of  trade-marks, 
prints,  and  labels,  shall  receive  the  protection  accorded  them  in  the  United  States 
nnder  said  laws;  and  an  infringement  of  the  rights  secured  by  lawful  issue  of  a 
patent  or  by  registration  of  a  trade-mark,  print,  or  label  shall  subpect  the  pei'son 
or  party  guilty  of  snch  infringement  to  the  liabilities  created  and  imposed  by  the 
laws  of  tne  United  States  relating  to  said  matters:  Provided,  That  a  duly  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  patent  or  of  the  ceriificato  of  registration  of  the  trade-mark, 
print,  or  label  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  governor-general  of  the  islands 
wherein  such  protoction  is  desired:  And  provided  further.  That  the  rights  of 
property  in  patents  and  trade-marks  secured  in  the  islands  of  Cuba.  Porto  Rico, 
the  Philippines,  and  other  ceded  territory,  to  persons  under  Spanish  laws,  shall 
be  resiiected  in  said  territory,  the  same  as  if  such  laws  were  in  full  force  and 
effect, 

G.  D.  Meiklkjohs. 
Acting  Secretary  of  War. 

CiftouLAR  1  Wak  Department, 

[■  Division  of  Custosir  and  Insdlak  Affaies, 

No.  31.     )  n'ci.s/ii'jigfon,  Jit'ie.  1, 1899. 

The  following  is  published  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  aU  concerned: 

I^ties  who  desire  protection  in  territory  under  government  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  for  patents,  trade-marks,  prints,  or  labels,  as  provided 
in  Circular  Ko.  13,  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Aflfairs,  War  Department, 
should  forward  a  certified  copy  of  the  patent  or  of  the  certificate  of  registration  of 
the  trade-mark,  print,  or  label,  together  with  a  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  gov- 
ernor-general, requesting  that  such  copy  be  filed  in  his  ofBce  for  reference. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  such  certified  copy  the  governor-general  will  issue  his  for- 
mal receipt  therefor  and  forward  it  to  tlie  party  filing  the  same. 
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A  fee  o£  $1  will  be  charged  for  filing  euch.  copy,  and  should  be  inclosed  with  the 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  governor-general, 

The  requirements  for  filing  nnder  the  provisions  of  Circnlar  No.  13,  above 
referred  to,  apply  only  to  patents  dnly  issued  and  to  trade-marks,  prints,  or  labels 
duly  registered  in  the  United  States  Patent  OfBce  nnder  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  only  certification  required  is  that  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  governor-general  of  Cuba, 
Habana,  Cuba;  or  governor-general  of  Porto  Hico.  San  Juan,  Porto  Bico;  or  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

G-.  D.  Mhiklejohn, 
Assistant  Seeretarn  of  War. 

General  Okders,  )  Office  of  U.  S.  Military  Goveenok 

[■  IN  Philippine  Islands, 

Ko.  24.  )  Manila,  P.  I.,  JuneS6,  1899. 

I.  The  offices  of  patents,  of  copyrighta,  and  of  trade-marks,  heretofore  adminis- 
tered as  separate  bureaus  of  the  "  Direccion  general  de  administracion  civil,"  are 
hereby  consolidated  into  a  single  office,  to  be  known  as  the  oflSce  of  patents,  copy- 
rights, and  trade-marks,  and  placed  in  charge  of  Oapt.  George  P.  Ahem,  Ninth 
United  States  Infantry,  who  will  receipt  to  the  Spanish  authorities  for  all  records, 
documents,  and  property  pertaining  thereto. 

II.  The  duties  enjoined  in  Circular  No.  13,  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular 
AfEairs,  in  reference  to  the  filing  here  of  i>atents  and  trade-marks  issued  in  the 
United  States  and  dnly  registered  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  and  all  duties 
which  under  the  laws  relating  to  patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks  applicable 
to  the  Philippines  pertained  to  the  "  director-general  de  administracion  civil  "and 
his  subordinates  are  hereby  devolved  upon  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  office  of 
patents,  copyrights,  and  trade-marks  above  designated;  all  matters  of  adminis- 
tration arising  in  that  office  which  under  those  laws  required  the  action  of  any 
higher  authority  than  the  "director-general  de  administracion  civil"  will  be  for- 
warded for  consideration  and  action  to  the  office  of  the  United  States  military 
governor  in  the  Philippines. 

III.  So  much  of  article  37  of  the  royal  decree  of  October  3fl,  1888,  regulating  the 
concession  and  rase  of  trade-marks  as  requires  reference  to  the  "Real  Sociedad 
Economica  "  of  industrial  marks,  designs,  or  models  presented  for  registration,  for 
investigation  and  report  as  to  whether  snch  marks,  designs,  or  models  are  already 
in  use  or  are  the  property  of  third  persons,  ia  J-—'- "--'' 

By  command  of  Major-Gieneral  Otis; 


Circular  1  Wak  Department, 

>■  Division  op  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs, 

No.  34.     )  Washington,  September  SS,  1899. 

The  following  is  published  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned; 

So  much  of  Circular  No.  SI,  of  the  Division  of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs,  War 
Department,  dated  June  I,  1890.  as  requires  the  payment  of  a  fee  for  filing  certi- 
fied copies  of  patents  or  certificates  of  registration  of  trade-marks,  prints,  or 
labels  IS  hereby  rescinded. 

Said  Circular  No.  31  ia  hereby  further  amended  by  the  addition  thereto  of  the 
following  paragraphs; 

A  power  of  attorney  from  the  owner  thereof  authorizing  another  for  him,  and 
in  his  name,  pla«e,  and  stead,  to  file  a  certified  copy  of  a  patent  or  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  registration  of  a  trade-mark,  print,  or  label  must  be  filed  with  such 
certified  copy  or  certificate  of  registration  in  each  of  the  islands  wherein  the  pro- 
tection of  snch  patents,  trade-marks,  prints,  or  labels  is  desired. 

Assignments  of  patents,  trade-marks,  prints,  or  labels,  or  certified  copies  thereof , 
mast  be  filed  in  the  same  manner  as  herein  provided  for  filing  certified  copies  of 
patents  and  certificates  of  registration  of  trade-marks,  prints,  or  labels. 

Q.  D.  Mbiklejohn. 
Assistant  Searetary  of  War. 
[Copy  of  cablegram.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  Marina,  1900. 
Otis,  Manila; 

So  much  of  circular  34,  Division  of  Customs  and  TnBnlar  Affairs,  as  applies  fees 
revoked. 

MKIKUaOEIK. 
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[Copy  of  letter  to  MoSBrs.  A,  S.  Watson  Ss  Co.,  Manila,  P.  I.] 

Depaetsiest  of  the  Inteeiob, 
United  States  Patent  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  5.  1900, 

SiBS:  This  office  is  in  receipt  of  yonr  letter  dated  December  30. 1809,  forwarded 
throngh  the  War  DepHi'tment.  inclosing  an  apphcation  for  the  registration  of  a 
trade-mark,  together  with  a  money  order  for  ^.80. 

Under  the  trade-mark  law  trade-marks  can  be  registered  only  to  those  owners 
who  are  domiciled  in  the  United  States  or  located  in  a  foreign  country  or  tribe 
which  by  treaty,  convention,  or  law  affords  similar  privileges  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Under  the  decision  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  State; 
dated  December  2. 1898,  the  Philippine  Islands  are  not  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  therefore,  although  you  may  be  doing  business  in  Manila,  your  mark  can  not 
be  registered  on  the  ground  that  you  are  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  and  as 
this  country  has  no  ti'eaty  with  the  Philip^iine  Islands  nor  with  China,  the  coun- 
try in  which  you  state  that  you  are  domiciled,  your  trade-mark  can  not  be  regis- 
tered in  this  office  as  requested. 

The  application  papers,  together  with  the  money  order.  No.  35033,  dated  Decem- 
ber 18, 1898,  for  §35.80.  are  returned  herewith,  and  a  copy  of  the  trade-mark  laws 
and  rules  of  this  office  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- General  are  forwarded 
to  you. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  H.  Duell,  Commissioner. 

From  the  above  it  will  he  seen  that,  from  the  date  of  the  American  occupation 
up  to  the  present  time,  residents  of  these  islands  have  had  no  opportunity  as  such 
to  receive  protection  for  anypatents  or  trade-marks  they  may  own.  Although 
the  above  circulars  from  the  War  Department  provide  a  means  for  the  protection 
in  these  islands  of  patents  and  trade-marks  received  from  the  United  States  Pat- 
ent Ofiice  no  pi'ovision  is  made  for  similar  protection  for  United  States  copyrights. 

The  Filipino  is  not  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  and  the  lack  of  laws  for  the 
protection  of  new  inventions  in  these  islands  has  as  far  as  this  ofBce  knows 
worked  no  hardship  on  the  natives.  The  few  applications  made  since  June,  1891). 
for  patent  right  and  for  copyrights  were  mads  by  Americans  or  Europeans.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  matter  of  trade-marks  we  find  a  great  hardship  being 
imposed  on  the  business  interests  of  the  islands. 

The  American  occupation  brought  with  it  the  introduction  of  many  articles  of 
commerce  new  to  these  islands,  and  also  a  greater  demand  for  certain  articles  long 
used  here.  New  trade-marks  naturally  followed  the  successful  marketing  of  these 
various  articles,  but  there  is  no  protection  for  said  marks,  and  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  to  flood  the  market  with  spurious  articles  bearing  trademarks  which 
deceive  the  average  buyer. 

lie  Spanish  law  protected  trademarks  only  after  registration, 

[Koyal  decree  ^jf  Oi;tobor  80,  18SS,  regtilatitw;  the  concession  and  use  of  trade-marka  In  the 


Section  i.  Any  manufactui'er.  merchant,  agriculturist,  or  pei'son  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits  desiring  to  use,  either  individually  or  collectively,  any  special 
mark  to  designate  his  or  their  products,  goods,  raw  agricultural  products,  or  any 
other  products  whatever,  or  his  or  their  cattle,  as  well  as  those  desiring  to  preserve 
their  property  rights  to  any  design  or  industiial  pattern  or  model,  are  required  to 
iciake  due  application  for  the  certificate  of  ownership  as  provided  by  this  decree. 
Whoever  fails  to  obtain  said  patent  is  not  entitled  to  ase  any  marks  or  designation 
for  his  products  or  industry  nor  to  prevent  others  from  using  his  stamps  or  indus- 
trial designs. 

The  United  States  law  looks  on  a  trade-mark  as  property  and  registration  of 
same  as  incidental  only. 

Property  in  trade-marks  exists  apart  from  statutes  regulating  their  registration , 
and  their  validity  is  not  dependent  upon  such  statutes,  except  as  expressly  defined 
thereby.     (46  Fed,  Bep.,  mi  U.  S.,  .i98.) 

Trade-marks  may  also  bo  protected  by  State  regulation.  (Penal  Code  N.  Y . ,  'M4^ 
371,  138  Mo.,  373.) 

Begistration  is  nothing  more  than  prima  facie  evidence  of  ownership,  and  the 
validity  of  the  title  is  always  open  to  mvesligation  in  the  courts.     (32  Fed.  Rep, . 
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March.  3. 1881,Congre8spas8Bdwhat  is  now  the  trademark  statute  of  the  TJnited 
States.  It  provides  for  the  registration  of  trade-marks  by  citizeiis  and  aliens,  pro- 
vided the  trade-mark  offered  for  registration  has  been  used  ia  commerce  with  a 
foreign  nation  or  an  Indian  tribe.  AH  comnion-law  rights  of  a  trade-mark  owner 
"  'y  reservecl  by  the  statute.     (See  also  act  August  S,  1883.) 

..    registration  18  little  nsed,  except  fort' 

nent  record  of  date,  adoption,  and  use  of  trade-n 
United  States  courts. 

I  would  reapeetfnlly  recommend  that  a  trade-mark  law,  based  somewhat  on  the 
lines  of  the  California  trade-mark  law,  which  is  a  good  model  to  follow,  be  pro- 
vided as  soon  as  practicable,  and  that  if  possible  new  patent  rights  and  copyrights 
be  obtained  by  residents  of  these  islands  m  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  for  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  that  arrangements  be  made  with  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress  whereby  a  competent  official  be  sent 
from  Washington  to  Manila  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  applications  for  pat- 
ents and  copyrights,  and  forwarding  same  to  the  Washington  office.  Thisofdcia! 
couid  also  take  charge  of  this  bureau,  practically  making  this  ofSce  a  branch  of 
the  Washington  office  as  far  as  patents  and  coi>yright»  are  concerned.  To  grant 
such  rights  in  these  islands  and  also  protect  United  States  patents  and  copyrights 
granted  in  Washington  and  extended  to  these  islands  would  lead  to  confusion. 

It  would  lead  to  tiie  jjossibility  of  different  parties  receiving  rights  for  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  for  identically  the  same  articles. 

This  office  is  prepared  to  submit  a  draft  of  a  new  trade-mark  law  for  these 
islands  when  called  for. 

Very  respectfully,  George  P.  Ahekr. 

Captain,  Ninth  U.  S.  Infantry,  in  Cluirge  of  Bureau. 
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Appendix  M. 

BEFORT  OF  THE   SUFEBINTENBENT   OF  GOVERNMENT  LABORA- 
TORIES FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDINO  AUOtTST  31,  1902. 


Manila,  P.  I. ,  September  11,  190S. 
Hon.  Dean  C.  Worcester, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Manila,  P.  I. 
Sir;  In  'accordance  with  your  request  dated  Augnst  38,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  the  "Annnal  report  of  the  bareaiiofgovemment  laboratories," 
covering  the  period  from  the  date  of  its  organization  to  September  1,  1903. 

Orqanization. 

On  June  20, 1901,  I  received  a  cablegram  from  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
appointing  me  anperintendent  of  government  laboratories,  which  post  was 
accepted  on  the  following  day,  with  the  tinderetandiag  that  the  position  was  to 
be  take*i  by  me  dnirng  leave  of  absence  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  visited  a  namher  of  lalJoratories  in  the  United 
States  with  which  I  was  not  familiar,  especially  in  the  citiea  of  Washington,  New 
York,  and  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass:,  witii  the  purixise  of  discovering  available  can- 
didates for  future  positions  and  obtaining  information  not  already  on  hand,  to  be 
used  for  the  equipment  and  library  of  the  Philippine  laboratories.  While  engaged 
in  these  visits  I  also  carefully  compiled  the  lists  of  jonmals  and  mannals  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  beginning  of  a  scientific  library,  and  by  consultation  with 
a  nuinber  of  experts  in  work  lying  in  fields  outside  of  my  own  I  also  learned  as 
much  as  possible  in  regard  to  the  parchase  of  supplies  in  those  branches  with 

which  I  was  not  intimately  familiar,  and  obtained  a  stock  of    -■-'      -      "'  ' 

tory  apparatus.    With  this  equipment  I  left  San  Francisi 
and  reached  Manila  September  35, 1901. 

Such  government  laboratories  as  existed  in  the  Philippine  Islands  had  been 
organized  under  the  title  of  the  "  Municipal  laboratory  of  Manila,"  in  charge  of 
Dr.  W.  J.  Calvert,  who  had  left  for  the  United  States  before  my  arrival,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  actual  organization  of  the  government  laboratories,  there  were 
present  the  following  force:  Irving  C.  Allen,  chemist;  Mariano  Vivencio,  assistant 
chemist;  Dr.  James  W.  Jobling,  detailed  from  the  Hospital  Corps  for  biological 
work;  Eiamiendi  Branlio,  curator;  Julian  Bemal,  laborer. 

The  small  stock  of  apparatus  and  cheinic^s  and  the  very  meager  library  were 
stored  on  the  ground  iioor  of  the  building  which  had  been  rented  for  the  use  of 
the  civil  hospital,  and  no  actual  work  was  done  for  at  least  sis  weeks  prior  to  my 
arrival,  as  the  laboratories  had  been  compelled  to  move  from  their  previous 
quarters. 

The  first  undertaking  was  to  obtain  some  temporary  building  for  laboratory 
purposes,  as  there  were  a  number  of  antdyses  and  bacteriological  determinations 
which  had  been  of  necessity  laid  aside,  and,  after  due  consideration,  the  smali 
building  in  the  rear  of  the  civil  hospital  at  No.  781  calle  Iria  was  rented  and  the 
necessary  flxtnrOT  installed.  As  soon  as  possible  orders  were  sent  to  America 
and  Germany  for  the  absolutely  necessary  journals  and  for  such  apparatus  as 
ccrald  be  accommodated  in  the  laboratory  space  available. 

As  act  156  contemplated  the  planning  and  erection  of  a  new  laboratory  struc- 
ture, it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  incur  any  great  expense  in  connection  with 
the  temporary  quarters,  especially  as  it  was  hoped  to  be  able  to  occupy  the  new 
buQding  in  the  course  of  the  liext  year.  The  lease  of  No.  7H1  Calle  Iris  was  com- 
pleted October  1,  and  by  October  15  the  laboratories  were  in  a  position  to  under- 
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take  certain  kinds  of  routine  work,  such  as  the  analysis  of  materials  submitted 
by  the  custom-houae,  diagnostic  analyses  of  urines  for  hospitals  and  physiciana, 
and  bacteriological  esamiuations,  and  as  soon  as  possible  a  circular  to  this  effect 
was  issued  to  the  bureaus  interested.  From  the  beginning  the  board  of  health, 
custom-house,  civil  hospital,  and  the  courts  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
offered,  «id  tjie  laboratory  force  found  itself  constantly  busy  with  routine  work. 

The  presence  of  plague  in  Manila  and  the  attempted  extermination  of  the  rats 
by  the  board  of  health  also  soon  brought  npon  the  laboratory  the  duty  of  the 
diagnosis  of  all  rats  suspected  of  infection.  The  results  of  this  work  are  appended 
in  a  special  report. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Strong,  director  of  the  biological  laboratory,  reached  Manila  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  and  with  his  arrival  the  direction  of  all  of  the  biological  work  was  under- 
taken by  him.  An  addition  was  now  bnUt  to  accommodate  the  government  pho- 
tographer, and  another  to  give  additional  space  for  the  biological  and  chemical 
work,  and  during  the  year  the  laboratory  force  has  been  augmented,  until  it  now 
has  the  f  'llowing  employees:  P.  L.  Sherman,  chemist  and  investigator;  Irving  C. 
Allen,  chemist;  Charles  L.  Bliss,  physiolo^cal  chemist;  Paul  L.Stangl,  analytical 
chemist;  John  H.  Thigpen,  assistant  chemist;  Mariano  Vivencio,  assistant  chemist; 
Korman  E.  Williamson,  assistant  biologist;  Moses  T,  Cle@£,  assistant  bacteri- 
ologist; Charles  Martin,  photographer;  H.  S.  Peabody.  stenographer  and  clerk; 
Mary  Polk,  stenographer;  Epifanio  Saguil,  clerk;  Julian  Bernal,  janitor;  Juan 
Diego,  Silbino  Pefio,  Gabino  Kontaso,  Simon  do  Q-aroia,  Antonio  Pecho,  Sabino 
Baiguin,  Nozario  Lunahas,  laborers. 

The  present  q^uai'ters,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  make  the  best  of  the  material 
on  hand,  are  entirely  inadequate  for  any  extended  work,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
details  for  a  new  structure,  together  with  those  for  the  necessary  equipment, 
have  been  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible.    Sketch  plana  of  a  suitable  building  were 

Srepared  by  the  superintendent  of  government  laboratories  and  submitted  to  the 
ureau  of  architecture.  The  delay  in  properly  equipping  the  latter  bureau  neces- 
sarily retarded  the  elaboration  of  these  drawings,  but  active  building  operations 
were  not  interfered  with  in  consequence,  because  the  length  of  time  required  to 
procure  a  title  to  the  land  to  be  occupied  by  the  new  structure  exceeded  that 
needed  for  the  completion  of  the  plans.  The  drawings  presented  by  the  govern- 
ment architect  embody  all  of  the  aetaUs  needed  to  construct  and  thoroughly  equip 
a  modem  laboratory  and,  by  cooperation  between  the  bureaus  of  government 
laboratories  and  architecture,  a  result  has  been  produced  which  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  when  completed,  and  which  wUl  enable  all  kinds  of 
work  to  be  carried  on. 

Plans  of  Laboratory  Building. 

The  new  building  is  planned  to  provide  laboratory  space  for  the  chemical  and 
biological  laboratories  and  the  serum  institute.  In  order  to  accommodate  all 
lines  of  work  necessary  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  building  will  be  divided  into 
60  rooms. 

The  plan  of  separating  each  class  of  work  from  the  others  was  adopted  after 
mature  consideration  and  for  the  following  reasons;  The  laboratory  is  not 
intended  as  an  institution  for  insti'uction;  consequently  large  rooms,  capable  of 
accommodating  students,  are  not  necessary.  It  is  considered  good  policy  in  some 
laboratory  plans  to  unite  several  smaller  rooms  into  one,  throwing  a  larger 
number  of  workers  together  for  the  purposes  of  contact  of  work  and  the  exchange 
of  views.  While  this  would  seem  to  he  very  advisable  in  the  construction  of 
laboratories  in  which  all  of  the  workers  are  not  fully  trained,  it  is  not  advanta- 
geous in  a  building  whei'e  the  laboratory  work  is  so  largely  technical  and  where 
each  line  can  be  sharply  differentiated  and  assigned  to  certain  well-equipped 
employees.  Each  class  of  work  will  then  have  a  separate  space  allotted  to  it  and 
will  not  interfere  with  the  other  lines  being  carried  on.  The  additional  expense 
of  building  partitions  is  not  great  and  the  loss  of  floor  space  is  nothing.  Govern- 
ment work  in  a  building  planned  after  the  design  of  the  new  laboratory  can  be 
conducted  efficiently  and  with  no  interference  between  the  various  branches. 

The  chemical  laboratory,  experience  has  shown,  must,  in  the  Phihppine  Islands, 
provide  space  for  the  analysis  of  minerals,  mineral  products  and  rocks,  of  water, 
soils,  food  products,  paints,  oils,  beverages,  and  other  materials.  In  addition,  it 
is  necessary  to  investigate  the  natural  resources  of  the  islands  and  discover  means 
of  improving  the  products  and,  if  po^ble,  to  develop  new  resources  and  indns- 
ti-ies.  With  this  end  in  view,  rooms  must  also  he,  provided  for  distillation,  for 
the  examination  of  plant  products,  and  for  work  in  pharmacology,  so  that  ihs 
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actual  value  of  snpposed  medicinal  plants  can  be  decided  on  the  spot  where 
materiijs  are  at  hand  and  fresh. 

The  routine  work  of  the  biological  laboratory  involves  diagnostic  analysis,  bac- 
teriological and  otherwise,  for  the  various  hosiatala,  municipal  physicians,  board 
of  health,  police  force,  and  other  government  institutions  as  may  have  occasion 
for  such  services.  As  this  work  is  quite  extensive,  considerable  space  must  be 
allowed  for  bacteriological  diagnosis.  The  investigation  of  tropical  diseases  and 
the  jathological  changes  brought  about  by  them,  both  in  human  beings  and  in 
dom^tic  animals,  requires  the  construction  of  several  rooms  for  the  study  of  their 
causation  and  to  accommodate  pathology  and  physiology.  The  plans  of  the  lab- 
oratories have  been  drawn  so  as  to  accommodate  all  of  the  work  within  one  build- 
ing, one-half  of  which  wUl  he  occupied  by  the  chemical  and  the  other  half  by  the 
biological  laboratory,  with  store  rooms  and  photographer's  rooms  held  in  common. 

The  necessary  floor  sp^e  is  given  by  a  building  216  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide, 
having  two  stories.  The  laboratory  desks  are  all  to  be  provided  with  gas  and 
water  and,  where  necessary,  with  steam  and  vacuum.  Each  room  is  also  to  have 
a  hood  under  which  work  either  with  noxious  or  dangerous  chemical  substances 
or  witti  bacteriological  products  which  need  isolation  may  be  carried  out.  The 
ventilation  for  these  hoods  is  to  be  provided  by  fans. 

The  desk  apace,  the  number  of  sinks,  water,  gas,  steam,  and  vacnum  taps  have 
been  calculated,  ao  as  to  accommodate  a  number  of  workers  sufBcient  to  meet  the 
needa  of  ihe  government  for  many  years  to  come,  and  in  locating  the  laboratory 
fixtures  as  much  attention  as  pcffisible  has  been  paid  to  economy  of  space  and  con- 
struction consistent  with  good  workmanship  and  convenience.  '  Nothing  has  been 
added  which,  judging  by  present  indications,  will  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  carrying  on  of  some  line  of  work  or  investigation. 

The  condition  of  the  weights  and  measures  in  the  Philippine  Islands  has  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  some  institution  in  which  standards  of  weights  and 
measores  can  be  adjusted,  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  a  portion  of  the  ground 
floor  of  the  chemical  wing  has  been  set  aside  for  a  physical  laboratory  which  will 
be  equipped  for  gravimetric,  volumetric,  thermometric,  and  photometric  work 
and  for  electrical  measurements.  Thia  institution  would  practtcally  constitute  a 
burean  of  weights  and  measures  for  the  islands  and  it  will  also  afford  a  physical 
laboratory  for  the  necessary  investigations  connected  with  the  chemical  work  car- 
ried on  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  building. 

The  power  to  light  this  bnOding,  and  to  furnish  vacnum,  steam,  and  water  to 
the  desks,  and  to  supply  the  various  motors  which  will  be  needed  for  the  labora- 
toiy  machines  is  to  be  provided  by  a  75-horBepower  boiler  and  at  present  by  one 
35-kilowatt  dynamo.  This  plant  is  deemed  adequate,  at  present,  not  only  to  take 
care  of  the  laboratories,  but  also  of  the  other  government  structures  which  may 
be  built  in  the  neighborhood.  The  boilers  and  eng;inos  are  to  be  housed  in  an 
addition  115  feet  long  and  68  feet  wide  to  be  built  in  the  rear  of  the  laboratory 
structure  proper,  and  in  this  addition  space  has  also  been  found  for  the  laboratory 
of  the  serum  institute  and  for  the  refrigerating  room  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  serums  and  prophylactics  and  such  chemicals  and  supplies  as  need  to  be 
stored  in  the  cold.  The  capacity  of  the  semm  institute  will  be  such  as  to  supply 
the  entire  archiiielago. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  advisable  to  inclode  animal  rooms  in  the  building  proper, 
because  ground  is  at  hand  on  which  to  isolate  the  animals  and  avoid  the  unpleas- 
ant features  usual  in  laboratories  where  space  is  crowded.  Two  houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  small  animals  p.re  to  be  built  in  the  rear  of  the  laboratory 
building,  one  of  which  will  be  for  the  use  of  the  laboratory  proper  and  the  other 
for  the  serum  institute.  The  construction  will  be  such  as  to  present  conditions 
under  which  the  animals  can  breed  and  multiply.  This  will  enable  the  labora- 
tories to  keep  a  constant  and  BufScient  supply  on  hand,  a  matter  with  which  much 
difficulty  is  connected  at  present.  The  larger  stables,  necessary  for  the  serum 
and  vaccine  institute,  will  be  constructed  farther  to  the  rear  and  be  planned 
upon  modem  hygienic  principles.  When  the  building  is  completed  it  certainly 
will  provide  facilitieB  which  will  render  the  scientific  work  contemplated  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  independent  of  outside  assistance. 

The  details  of  the  building  have  been  planned  by  Mr,  E.  K.  Bourne,  and  will 
be  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  bureau  of  architecture. 

Facilities  Afforded  Invbstioators  feou  Abroad. 

In  planning  the  new  laboratory  building  and  in  jiurchasing  apparatus,  an 
important  circumstance,  adding  to  the  value  of  the  laboratories  for  the  Philippine 
government,  has  been  kept  in  mind.    It  is  beheved  that  the  fertility  of  the  field 
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for  the  mvestigation  of  tropical  diseases  and  of  chemical  problems  which  can 
only  be  carried  out  here,  will  ofEer  a  great  attraction  to  scientific  men  of  high 
standing.  Of  late  years  the  desire  for  the  developinent  of  science  in  the  Tropics 
has  grown  among  the  thoroughly  trained  men  in  the  laboratories  both  of  Europe 
and  America,  but  the  facilities  for  investigation  have  heretofore  been  furnished 
chiefly  by  equipping  and  organizing  expeditions,  the  outfit  of  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited,  owing  to  the  large  coat  of  supplying  temporary  laboratories, 
and  to  their  migratory  nature. 

These  drawbacks  to  thorough  work  would  be  eliminated  provided  the  Philip- 
pine government  laboratories  could  supply  facilities  and  room  for  such  scientific 
expeditions,  and  it  is  thoroughly  believed  that  as  soon  as  the  annonncenient  of  the 
complete  equipment  of  the  institution  is  made  it  will  be  possible,  for  limited 
periods,  to  draw  on  the  best  research  talent  in  the  world,  without  any  greater 
expense  to  the  government  than  the  cost  of  transportation,  and_possibly  of  tiie  living 
expenses  of  the  men  while  here.  The  result  or  such  investigations  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  islands,  and  by  the  means  ]>roposed  the  services  of  meu 
who  otherwise  would  not  possibly  think  of  coming  without  large  salaries  or  with- 
out an  expensive  allowance  for  the  equipment  of  an  expedition,  can  he  secured. 
The  plans  of  the  insular  architect  will  show  the  location  and  character  of  the 
rooms  set  aside  for  this  class  of  work. 

The  Reference  Libbaby. 

A  necessarif  feature  of  seientiflc  investigation  is  an  adequate  reference  libifiry, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  bureau  of  government  laborattiries  m.ust  be 
equipped  with  such  an  adjunct  to  work.  The  building  plans  have  reserved  a 
space  in  a  central  location  which  will  be  capable  of  easily  accommodating  30,000 
volumes.  By  means  of  subscriptions  to  scientific  periodicals,  the  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  complete  sets  as  funds  are  made  available,  and  by  the  purchase  of 
modern  manuals,  it  is  hoped  in  the  course  of  three  or  fonr  years  to  have  a  work- 
ing library  sufBcient  to  meet  the  demands  which  will  be  made  upon  it.  This  plan 
contemplates  provision  for  biological  (including  medicine),  chemical,  pharmaco- 
logical, pharmaceutical,  toxicological,  and  physical  literature,  together  with  the 
necessary  works  on  botany  and  zoology  not  especially  provided  for  in  those  bureaus 
having  botanists  and  zoologists  under  their  immediate  direction. 

The  library  will  not  be  solely  tor  the  jirivate  use  of  the  laboratory,  but  will  bo 
open  to  such  of  the  public  as  care  to  avail  themselves  of  its  privileges  under  the 
library  rules  which  will  be  adopted.  The  inestimable  advantage  to  the  medical 
profession  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  an  adequate  library,  alone  would  justify 
the  expenditure,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  and  when  in  addition  the 
library  will  furnish  all  the  working  material  for  the  bureau  of  government  labo- 
ratories and  a  large  proportion  of  the  allied  bureaus,  its  absolute  necessity  will  at 
once  become  apparent.  Acompetent  librarian  will  be  engaged  and  modem  methods 
of  catfj-oguing  will  be  adopted  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  booksareonhand 
to  warrant  the  expense.  At  the  present  time,  no  library  room  is  available  in  the 
temporary  building  and  an  addition  to  the  present  quartera  is  necessary  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

AppAR.iTDS  AND  Supplies, 

The  estimates  for  apparatus  and  supplies  were  previously  submitted  to  the  hon- 
orable the  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  the  individual  items  of  this  list  have  been 
carefully  compiled  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  all  purchases  which  b^  a  careful 
review  of  the  Geld  are  demonstrated  to  be  actually  unnecessary  witmn  the  first 
yefff,  but  the  equipment,  if  purchased  as  originally  planned,  is  such  that  all 
operations  which  can  be  foreseen  at  present  will  be  carried  on.  In  the  present 
plans,  one  room  has  been  trovided  vrith  apparatus  for  distillation,  extraction, 
filtration,  precipitation,  and  other  classes  of  work  on  a  reasonably  large  scale,  so 
as  to  afEord  sufficient  materials  for  experimentation. 

In  connection  with  the  apparatus  lists,  but  not  included  therein,  are  the  neces- 
sary lathes,  shapers,  and  tools  for  an  instrument  maker.  Experience  in  all  labora- 
tories has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  mechanic  oh  the  groimd,  and  this  is 
especially  true  in  so  remote  a  region  as  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  even  the 
simplest  repairs  to  finer  apparatus,  such  &a  microscopes  and  balances,  can  not  be 
executed.    The  services  of  a  glass  blower  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  glass- 
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ware  not  to  be  purchased,  in  the  market,  and  for  the  repair  of  such  delicate  pieces 
as  are  sure  to  become  broken  in  the  course  of  a  year,  will  also  be  necessary,  and 
provision  has  been  made  for  this  branch  of  mechanical  work.  One  difficiilty  in 
condacting  laboratory  work  in  ManOa  is  the  lack  of  a  municipal  gaa  supply.  Ab 
a  consequence,  makeshifts  most  be  resorted  to.  Gaaoline,  experience  has  shown, 
is  tmsatisfactory  in  the  Tropics,  acetylene  produces  a  small,  very  hot,  and  pointed 
flame,  which  cracks  glassware.  Both  these  means  of  laboratory  heating  have 
been  tried  within  the  past  year.  A  type  of  gas  apparatus,  manufacturing  illumi~ 
nating  gas  from  cocoanut  oil,  is  coostmcted  in  Manchester,  England,  and  one 
such  machine  is  at  present  in  Manila,  and  for  sale.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
bureau  of  government  laboratories  to  purchase  this  machine  and  install  it  in  the 
teniporary  building.  By  this  means  it  will  be  given  a  thorough  trial  before  the 
new  structure  is  completed,  and,  if  found  satisfactory,  wiU  be  adopted  for  per- 
manent use.  The  complete  apparatus  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  future 
needs  if  a  new  and  larger  gas  holder  is  constructed. 

The  Bubeau  or  Weights  and  Measuees. 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  the  plan  of  the  building,  a  space  has  been 
set  apart  for  a  physical  laboratory,  and  as  the  equipnient  of  this  branch  of  the 
service  will  be  at  present  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  islands,  and  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  another  laboratory  in  the  future  would  seem  unnecessary  and  a  dupli- 
cation of  expense  without  any  adequate  return,  it  is  urgently  recommended  that 
the  chaise  of  weights  and  measures  of  the  islands  be  intrusted  to  the  bureau  of 
government  laboratories,  when  it  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  work,  which  will 
be  as  soon  as  the  building  is  completed.  Weights  and  measures,  as  well  as  elec- 
trometric,  photometric,  and  thermometric  apparatus,  will  be  secured  by  the 
bureau  of  government  laboratories,  and  it  will  not  only  establish  standards  for  the 
use  of  the  government,  but  wUl  also  undertake,  for  a  moderate  cost,  the  mensura- 
tion of  apparatus  belonging  to  private  individuals  and  corporations  on  the  same 
principle  as  is  now  being  done  in  Berlin  by  the  Reichsanstalt,  and  in  Washington 
by  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures.  It  is  believed  that  the  income  derived 
from  this  class  of  work  will  ultimately  fully  pay  for  the  expense  of  the  physical 
laboratory. 

The  Seeum  Institute. 

The  institutes  for  the  preparation  of  prophylactic  serums  and  of  vaccine  vims 
are  at  present  under  the  control  of  the  bc^rd  of  health.  A  temporary  institute 
iias  been  constructed  at  San  Lazaro,  comprising  a  small  laboratory,  sheds  for 
vaccine  calves,  horses,  and  cattle,  and  fenced  mclosures  for  isolating  animals 
which  are  under  treatment.  The  work  of  preparing  serums  has  been  begun,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  vrill  be  pushed  in  the  present  quarters.  The  new  laboratory 
building  will,  however,  supply  facilities  which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  in  a 
separate  location  without  great  expense,  and  consequently  a  modem  serum  plant 
has  been  provided  for  in  the  new  quarters.  As  the  work  in  this  direction  is  so 
closely  allied  with  laboratory  work  m  general,  it  would  be  expedient  to  comWne 
the  serum  and  vaccine  institutes  with  the  government  laboratories,  in  charge  of  a 
director. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  laboratory  work  in  which  an  expenditure  anfBcient 
to  obtain  an  adequate  equipment  and  to  purchase  and  maintain  the  necessary 
animals  will  more  surely  bring  returns  in  the  near  future.  The  prevalence  of 
rinderpest  in  the  islands  has  rendered  the  importation  of  fresh  stock  so  hazardous 
an  undertaking  that  the  future  of  the  agricultural  interests  is  gloomy,  unless 
some  remedy  can  be  procured.  This  remedy  can  alone  be  supplied  by  a  well- 
orminized  serum  institute  which  will  be  able  to  furnish  prophylactic  serum  in 
Kimcient  quantity  to  immunize  all  imported  cattle  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
in  the  islands.  To  do  this  it  is  estimated  that  a  herd  of  some  100  to  150  govern- 
ment cattle  will  ultimately  be  needed.  The  number  of  trained  workers  in  tMs 
undertaking  will  need  to  be  increased  from  time  to  time,  as  new  cattle  are  pro- 
cured. At  present  the  herd  consists  of  18  head:  the  employees  are  a  director  and 
assistant  director.  The  necessity  of  good  vaccine  virus  has  already  been  demon- 
strated, and  the  vaccine  institute  in  charge  of  the  director  of  the  serum  institute 
can,  with  but  slightly  increased  facilities,  supply  the  entire  demand.    With  an 
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eqaipment  sufficient  to  successfully  combat  rinderpest,  the  serum  institute  will 
also  be  able  to  supply  antipestio,  antidiphtheritic,  and  other  prophylactic  serum 
at  but  slight  additional  expense. 

Plan  op  Employees  of  the  Bureau  oe  Government  Laboratories. 

According  to  a  plan  furnished  the  honorable  secretary  of  the  interior  on  March 
18,  1903,  the  employees  of  the  laboratories  when  the  new  laboratory  is  completed 
and  ready  for  occupancy  should  be  as  follows: 

A^iatant  tbemiat  $1,200 

Photographer  1,  SOO 

Assistant  engineer  1, 300 

Cle-k  1,020 

Anatomical  artist  SOO 

Glass  blower  900 

Libranan  000 

Storekeepei  900 

Freparator  of  CTilture  media  600 

Curator  600 

Curator  BOO 

Janitor  340 

Servant  S40 

Caretaker  340 
Thiee  oilers  each  at 


Animal  parasitilogi*.!  3,500 

Plant  pathologist  3,500 

Physical  chemist  3, 400 

Pathologist--  3,400 

Chemist  and  mvesti^tor  3, 000 
Analytical  chemist  for  mineral 

analysis  and  mineralogist  3, 000 

Analytical  chemist  1,800 

Physiological  chemist  1 ,  800 

Pathologist-.  1,800 

Entomologist  1,800 

Dru^  assayer  and  toxocologist  1 ,  800 

Engineer  and  electrician  1 ,  000 

Assistant  biologist  1,600  i  Fjur  stokers  eath  dt 

Assistant  bacteriologist  1, 500     Two  messengers  each  at 

Property  clerk  1, 500     Two   servants  for    storekeeper 

' 1,500        eachat 

1,500  '  Two  Iiboratory  assistants  each 

1,400  j 


The  Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  adequate  chemical  laboratories  in  con- 
junction with  various  lines  of  government  scientific  work,  has,  since  the  famous 
relationship  between  the  French  revolutionary  government  and  the  chemists 
charged  by  them  with  the  production  of  explosives,  gradually  become  a  recog- 
nized necessity  with  all  civilized  nations.  In  many  countries  such  institutions 
have  sprung  up  gradually,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required,  in  conjunction 
with  nndertalongs  which  have  been  inaugurated  from  time  to  time.  This  method 
has  resulted  in  tlie  growth  of  numerous  separate  laboratories,  each  in  part  devoted 
to  some  especial  line,  but  all  overlapping  and  duplicating  each  other  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  because  the  apparatus  and  training  required  in  one  is  to  a  certain 
degree  identical  with  that  needed  in  others.  Laboratories  connected  with  agri- 
cultural work,  making  examinations  of  soils  and  foodstnfCs  would  necessarily 
encounter  many  questions  which  conld  equally  well  be  settled  by  those  devoted  to 
forestry,  geology,  or  mineralogy.  Biologists  and  pathologists,  in  modem  times, 
have  a  constantly  increasing  cfjl  for  chemical  knowledge,  with  the  result  that 
institutions  with  which  they  are  connected  soon  begin  to  develop  chemical  labora- 
tories, and  so  the  reduplication  goes  on  as  each  branch  of  science  begins  to  feel 
the  need  of  such  an  adjunct  to  its  work.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  can  be 
avoided  at  the  outset  by  the  construction  of  one  central  institution,  which  will 
combine  the  facilities  necessary  to  all  with  such  special  apparatus  and  expert  tal- 
ent as  aje  needed  by  the  individual  lines  of  work.  This  aim  has  been  kept  in  view 
in  the  plan  of  the  laboratory  force  and  new  building  so  that  although  the  expense 
when  concentrated  in  a  single  estimate  may  seem  somewhat  high,  yet  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  with  any  other  plan  a  much  greater  outlay  would  be  spread 
over  various  bureaus  without  becoming  so  apparent. 

Government  chemical  laboratories  being  a  necessity,  it  is  obviously  economical 
to  concentrate  all  of  them  under  one  head  and  to  provide  adequately  for  their 
efificiency  and  success.  In  no  branch  of  modem  science,  except  it  be  physics,  is  a 
full  equipment  of  modem  apparatus  and  appliances  a  gi'eat«r  essential  to  success- 
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fnl  ■work  than  it  is  in  chemistry.  In  former  times,  when  the  science  was  more 
elementary  and  when  the  demands  on  the  variety  of  resource  of  the  worker  and 
the  need  of  accuracy  and  ahove  all  the  speed  of  work  were  much  leas,  a  smaller 
equipment  would  do,  but  at  present  many  essentia!  features  of  knowledge  are 
demanded  and  many  operations  conducted  which  were  then  impossible.  Inade- 
quate equipment  is  to-day  the  poorest  economy  in  a  chemical  laboratory  because 
the  salary  list,  being  a  continued  outlay,  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  insti- 
tntion;  so  that  the  greater  the  nuniber  of  labor-saving  devices  there  are  in  use, 
the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  work  tnmed  out  and  the  smaller  the  working 
force  necessary  to  do  it.  Analyses  which  formerly  took  weeks  can  now,  with 
proper  means,  be  done  in  as  many  days,  and  important  conclnsions  can  now  be 
reached  in  a  short  time  by  means  of  some  modem  instrument  of  precision,  which 
formerly  were  arrived  at  by  tedious  esperimentation,  if,  indeed,  the  desired  resTilt 
could  be  accomplished  at  all.  It  mnst  further  he  borne  in  mind  that  many  lines 
of  work  which  are  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  financial  welfare  of  the 
islands  can  not  be  undertaken  at  all  without  proper  means  and  appliances. 

The  present  laboratory  is  a  makeshift,  allowing  only  of  the  simpler  kind  of 
chemical  work,  and  the  lack  of  apparatus  has  materially  increased  the  time  neces- 
sary to  reach  results;  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  the  vforking  force  has  been 
taxed  to  accomplish  at  all  wtat  nnder  otiior  circumstances  would  have  been  done 
with  facility  and  rapidity.  The  hope  of  a  new  and  suitable  building  in  the  near 
future  has,  however,  made  it  easier  to  undertake  work,  and  the  entire  laboratory 
force  has  endeavored  to  do  what  it  could  with  the  materials  on  hand. 

The  efBciency  of  a  laboratory  depends  upon  the  skill  and  technical  training  of 
the  men  in  it,  as  well  as  upon  their  general  intelligence.  The  Philippine  Islands 
offer  no  material  really  fit  properly  to  fill  scientific  positions  in  a  chemical  labora- 
tory, and  such  candidates  as  are  available,  no  matter  what  they  imagine  them- 
selves to  be,  do  not  really  have  sufficiently  wide  experience  or  systematic  knowledge 
to  enable  them  satisfactorily  to  fill  the  vacant  positions.  In  routine  work  absolute 
accuracy  and  honesty  are  prime  essentials;  even  one  erroneous  result  returned, 
say,  to  the  custem-house,  might  entail  a  change  of  many  dollars  in  duties.  The 
director  of  IJie  chemical  laboratory  must  be  able  to  rely  perfectly  upon  the  reports 
of  his  subordinates,  and  in  order  to  make  such  reliance  itossible,  the  laboratory 
force  must  he  of  a  high  order.  Eealiaing  this  fact,  the  bureau  of  government 
laboratories  entered  into  negotiations  witii  the  civil-service  bureau  with  a  view  of 
establishing  a  list  of  eligibles  for  the  various  laboratory  positions,  ranwn^  in 
salary  from  $1,500  to  $3,000  a  year.  Elxaminations  have  been  held  in  the  United 
States,  but  theresults  have  shown  that,  with  the  exception  of  oneman,  who  had  been 
previously  recommended  and  had  agreed  to  try  the  examinations,  the  applicanta 
do  not  come  from  the  best-trained  scientific  circles.  Chemists  wiUi  any  prospects 
at  home  do  not  consider  the  salaries  a  sufficient  inducement,  and  the  candidates 
have  been  young  graduates  just  on  the  threshold  of  their  careers,  or  in  some  oases 
even  men  who  have  not  completed  a  thorough  chemical  course  anywhere.  It  is 
possible  that  in  time,  as  the  Imowledge  of  the  improved  facilities  for  work  in  the 
Philippines  becomes  more  general  in  American  scientific  circles,  better  equipped 
men  will  apply  for  positions;  bat  it  is  also  possible  that  larger  inducements  must 
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Report  of  routine  tuork  in  chemical  laboratory. 
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^  jiolloe,  muah'lpal  physicians. 


The  chemical  laboratory  undertook  the  nkaimfacture  of  benzoylacetyl  peroxide 
(benzozone  or  acetozone)  and.  its  experimental  introduction  in  the  Philippines  as 
an  intestinal  antiseptic.  In  all  about  3  kilos  of  the  crystalline  product  had  been 
used  up  to  June  30,  1,850  liters  of  l-l.OOO  solution  were  prepared  and  distributed, 
and  about  3,000  capsules  given  out.  The  work  of  making  the  peroxide  still  con- 
tinues, and  experiments  with  it  in  new  fields  are  being  undertaken.  A  detailed 
report  as  to  the  preparation  and  nse  of  this  antiseptic  in  the  various  cholera  hos- 
pitals and  in  dysentery  is  appended;  the  results  in  other  lines  are  not  as  yet  suf- 
ficiently conipiete  to  warrant  publication. 

The  most  extended  work  in  routine  analyses  undertaken  by  the  cheniical  labora- 
tory np  to  the  present  time  has  been  for  the  cnstom-house  and  mining  hureau. 

Analyses  of  Ibon  Orbs  and  Limestones. 

The  mining  bureau  transmitted  an  interesting  series  of  iron  ores  from  the  old 
Hison  and  the  Constancia  mines  at  Angat,  Bnlacan.  Three  of  these  were  ores 
which  are  at  present  being  worked  and  smelted,  and  one  of  them,  a  specular  iron 
ore,  shows  a  very  high  vs^ue.  This  waa  used  in  the  Hison  mine,  at  Angat,  Bula- 
can,  and  one  of  the  others,  from  the  Constancia  mine,  is  very  nearly  equal  to  it 
in  value.  In  a  sample  of  hematite  over  1  per  cent  of  cobalt  was  encoantered. 
The  complete  analyses  given  in  the  report  of  the  mining  bureau  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  a  careful  mineralogical  review  of  these  regions,  the  presence  of  cobalt 
rendering  likely  the  subseqoent  appearance  of  nickel.  An  analysis  of  a  sample  of 
slag,  which  was  taken  from  one  of  tTie  siiieltera  using  ores  from  these  mines,  snows 
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that  the  native  processes  are  crude  and  wasteful.  The  relationship  between  the 
government  laboratories  and  the  mining  bureau  is  snoh  as  to  render  systematic 
work  in  mineralogicaJ  investigations  possible  in  the  future  and  the  plans  of  the 
new  laboratories  provide  for  a.location  in  which  not  only  mineral  analyses  can  be 
conducted,  hnt  in  which  crystallographical  and  petrographical  work  can  be  ear- 
Once  inaugurated,  the  importance  of  this  work  is  such  as  to  warrant  a  consid- 
erable outlay  of  time  and  energy.  The  beginning  of  the  systematic  mineralogical 
review  of  the  region  in  Bulacan  is  found  not  only  in  the  five  analyses  of  iron  ores 
reported  upon,  but  also  in  the  examination  of  several  sample  of  limestone  from 
the  Bayabas  Biver,  Bulacan,  coming  from  a  formation  composed  of  a  series  of 
beds  well  exposed,  near  the  Santa  Margarita  spring.  One  of  these  limestones  is  of 
considerable  value,  from  a  metallorgist's  or  cement  maker's  standpoint,  if  it  is 
present  in  sufficient  quantities.  It  contains  only  1  per  cent  of  m^nesia,6  percent 
of  aluminum,  vrith  small  amounts  of  other  impurities.  The  other  two  limestones, 
while  somewhat  higher  in  calcium  carbonate,  are  also  considerable  higher  in 
magnesia  and  might,  for  this  reason,  not  he  as  well  adapted  for  some  purposes, 
although  just  as  valuable  for  others.  The  complete  analyses  of  such  complex 
minerals  as  the  iron  ores  and  limestones  have  proven  themselves  to  be,  involves  a 
large  expenditure  of  time  with  the  present  facilities  and  laboratory  force,  and 
owing  to  stress  of  other  work  the  analyst  assigned  to  these  samples  was  not  able 
to  put  his  time  uninterruptedly  upon  them.  This  condition  wiH  be  altered  in  the 
future,  when  the  laboratory  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  of  this  work  coming 
to  it  through  systematic  efforts  in  collecting  material. 

Several  samples  of  waters  taken  from  the  hot  springs  at  Itogon  and  Tuel  were 
examined  in  the  course  of  the  year,  because  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  natives  of 
Benguet  that  these  waters  have  a  high  medicinal  value.  The  analyses  show  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  the  mineral  contents  being  no  more  than  might  ordinarily  be 
found  in  any  average  spring  water,  and  any  therapeutic  value  which  may  be 
assigned  to  them  is  due  only  to  the  temperature. 

The  other  routine  analyses  do  not  need  a  special  mention.  A  glance  at  the  table 
will  show  that  they  cover  a  large  field  and  that  eleven  bureaus  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  afforded. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  Vorfeld,  acting  chief  of  the 
appraiser's  division,  will  serve  to  show  the  importance  of  the  bureau  of  govern- 
ment laboratories  to  the  custom-house: 

•  *  •  Even  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  law  now  in  effect  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  and  as  soon  as  the  officers  charged  with  the  appraisement  of  mer- 
dJandise  acmiired  a  more  thorough  technical  knowledge  of  the  same,  the  impor- 
tance of  a  chemical  laboratory  as  an  adjunct  to  the  customs  service  became 
apparent.  About  two  years  ago  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  separate  customs 
laboratory  was  considered,  but  this  plan  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  was  realized 
that  the  neceaeities  of  the  service  would  not  justify  the  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  separate  laboratory.  When,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1901,  the  cua- 
tomB  tariff  for  the  Philippine  Archipelago  was  declared  in  effect,  the  bureau  of 
government  laboratories  had  been  established  and  was  prepared  to  render  the 
customs  service  the  required  assistance.  The  tariff  at  present  in  force,  enacted 
alon^  more  modem  lines  than  the  old  or  Spanish  tariff,  of  which  the  United  States 
provisional  customs  tariff  and  regulations  were  a  translation,  gave  rise  to  many 
contingencies  which  made  laboratory  assistance  imperative.  In  several  instances 
the  rate  of  duty  provided  for  certain  articles  of  merchandise  is  made  subservient 
to  the  results  of  a  chemical  analysis,  and  an  appraisal  of  the  substance  can  not  be 
made  without  recourse  to  such  an  operation.  The  application  of  rule  15  of  the 
tariff  provides  mnch  material  for  chemical  analysis,  as  in  ntany  cases  mixed  com- 
ponent inatflrials  are  so  nicely  balanced  that  the  "  component  material  of  chief 
value"  must  be  determined  by  chemical  examination.  The  greater  number  of 
customs  analyses  are  made  for  the  protection  of  the  revennes  when  protests  against 
classifications  are  entered.  Others,  however,  are  made  pursuant  to  the  request  of 
importers  before  examination,    »    •    • 

(a)  Samples  forwarded  and  reported  upon  prior  to  January  1, 1903; 

Liquors  (for  statistical  purposes) 19 

Fats  (butters) 4 

Textile  fabrics _ .  3 

Miscellaneous 3 

Total __._ 28 
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(6)  Samples  forwarded  and  reported  upon  since  January  1,  1903  (recorded  in 
tlie  "Record  of  analytical  examinations"):" 

Paints  77 

Licinors  5 

Mineral  oils  and  schist  products  3^ 

Other  oils  and  fats  3 

Textile  fabriis  3 

Metal  comptaitions  13 

MisLcllaneoiis  1 

Totil  122 

In  addition  to  the  above  reported  number  of  anal^  wi  the  sujienn  ten  dent  has, 
on  request,  rendered  the  following  opinions  on  the  mentioned  subjects. 

(c)  Opinions  rendered  by  the  superintendent; 

On  definition  of  metallic  paints 1 

On  fitfence,  clay,  and  similar  wares 1 

On  ordinary  and  fine  toilet  soaps 1 

On  schist  products  and  mineral  oils 1 

On  liquified  anhydrous  ammonia - 3 

On  malted  milk  and  similar  invalid  foods 1 

On  crucible  steel 1 

Total, __ 8 

*  *  *  The  samples  which  have  been  forwarded  for  analysis  are  mostly  types— 
that  is,  a  paint  of  a  certain  brand  is  analyzed  once  upon  first  importation,  the 
result  re^8t«red,  and  the  established  classification  serves  for  ah  subsequent 
importations  of  that  brand.  Only  control  samples  are  taken  and  subjected  to 
analysis  from  time  to  time  to  guard  against  possible  misrepresentation.  *  *  * 
Between  December  1,  l&Ol,  and  Jane  30, 1903,  53,348  kilos  of  zinc  colors  were 
imported,  both  dry  and  prepared.  Dry  zinc  oside  is,  however,  only  iaiported  by 
the  local  drug  firms,  and  its  importation  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  6,000  kilos 
yearly.  This  wonld  leave  48,348  kilos  of  prepared  zinc  jjaints.  Of  the  77  samples 
of  painte  reported  as  having  been  forwarded  for  analysis,  35  were  zinc  colors,  of 
which  19,  or  54.3  per  cent,  contained  the  materials  (barytes,  chalk,  or  teira  alba) 
that  caused  a  surtax  of  50  per  cent  over  the  regular  rate  of  $5  per  100  kilos  to  be 
applied. 

During  the  same  period  578,360  kilos  of  other  metallic  colore  were  imported. 
Estimating  that  SO  per  cent  of  that  amount  were  prepared,  301,016  kilos  of  pre- 
pared colors  were  analyzed,  and  39,  or  78.4  per  cent,  contained  the  substances  for 
which  a  surtax  is  provided.  Instead  of  $3  and  $5  per  100  kilos,  these  paints  paid 
$5  per  100  kilos,  plus  a  surtax  of  50  per  cent. 

GUTTA-PEECHA,  GUTTA,  AND   RUBBER. 

The  laboratories  undertook  the  investigation  of  various  samples  of  Philippine 
gutta-perchas  and  rubbers.  The  work  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  P.  L.  Sherman,  who 
submits  the  following  report: 

On  the  completion  of  my  investigations  of  rubber  and  gntta-percha  in  Java 
and  the  Straits  Settlemente,  and  later  on  in  southern  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu 
Archipelago,  I  was  ordered  transferred  on  May  15  from  the  forestry  bnrean,  under 
the  instructions  of  which  the  investigations  were  made,  to  the  bureau  of  govern- 
ment laboratories,  in  order  that  further  examinations,  both  physical  and  chemical, 
might  be  n^e  of  specimens  of  gutta-percha  and  rubber  previously  collected. 

JBBEE    OF 
QEOORAPHICAL   DISTRIEnXION. 
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Name 

Locality 

P..du. 

S^toiS^ffins  ^  Br 
Flcua  radiata,  Dove 

Manila  and  many  localities  sonth 
VlUnity  of  Dai  a  >  and  aa  far  north 

Throi^hout  tlie  ordupeliigD 

3S 

Gatta  iierclia 

Do 
Gnm 
Hnbber 

Do 

Fltua  bntnanenais  Garc 

Besides  these,  trees  producing  gntta-perclia  or  a  closely  allied  product  have  been 
reported  from  Tayabas  Province  and  the  islands  of  Sibuyan,  Kegroa,  and  Cebn. 
In  Sibuyan,  as  well  as  in  Benguet,  »  large  vine  giving  a  peculiar  gum  or  rubber 
has  also  been  reported,  but  so  far  it  is  not  known  if  the  vines  encountered  in  these 
localities  are  the  same  as  tlioae  given  in  the  above  list,  nor  have  they  been  identi- 
fied botanically. 

While  it  is  not  expected  that  the  plants  tabulated  above  produce  products  of 
high  commercial  value  only,  yet  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  all  of  the  species  of 
trees  and  vines  throughont  the  islands  which  give  gutta-percha,  rubber,  and  allied 
products  are  not  included.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  five  different  species 
of  gutta-percha  producing  trees  and  one  mbber  vine  which  I  collected  on  my  trip 
of  investigation  last  year  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago  and  Mindanao,  most  or  aU 
appear  to  be  unknown  botanically.  These  considerations  pointed  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  islands  are  unusually  rich  in  this  class  of  trees  and  vines,  and  there- 
fore nothing  definite  could  be  stated  regarding  the  resources  of  the  PhUippines  in 
this  respect  until  reliable  specimens  of  the  products  had  been  collected  from  the 
different  species  and  tested  physically  and  chemically.  This  work  was  undertaken 
by  the  bureau  of  government  laboratories. 

The  principal  object  b^ing  to  determine  the  commercial  and  economic  value  of 
the  gutta-percha,  and  rubber  now  gathered  and  exported  from  the  Philippines,  I 
began  by  investigating  the  specimens  taken  either  from  sample  loia  iSdy  for 
exportafton  from  the  southern  porta,  or  else  gathered  by  myself  from  the  trees 
and  vines  recognized  by  the  natives  aa  producing  the  gutta-percha  and  rubber  of 
commerce.  By  this  means  I  hope  to  show:  First.  Of  what  the  gutta-percha  and 
rubber  as  exported  from  the  Southern  Philippinea  consisla.  Second.  II  the  com- 
mercial articles  are  as  good  as  can  be  obtained;  in  other  words,  if  anadulterated, 
or  if  some  species  of  trees  or  vines  do  not  contain  better  gntta-percha  and  rubber 
than  are  handled  commercially. 


Samples  of  GuTTi-PERCHA  and  Eueber  Sbcurbd  b 


it  Analysis. 


Judging  from  our  proximity  to  Borneo  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  we  might 
suppose  that  the  methods  for  gathering  gutta-percha  and  rubber  practiced  by  the 
wild  mountain  tribes  there  would  cross  over  to  the  Philippines  simultaneously  with 
a  demand  for  those  products.  So  far  as  reading  and  personal  observations  go,  we 
may  assert  that  we  not  only  have  the  Borneo  methods,  but  indeed  these  so  modi- 
fied as  to  be  worse  even  than  the  original.  Ingeneral,  those  adopted  by  the  Moros 
of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Archipelago  are  all  based  on  the  plan  of  cutting  down 
the  trees  or  vines  in  the  first  place,  and  then,  by  incisions  in  the  bark  made  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  of  securing  as  much  milk  as  possible  without  too.  much  work  or 
too  many  precautions  being  taken  to  save  a  lar^e  projwrtion  from  being  lost. 
After  the  milk  is  gathered  it  is  coagulated  by  mixing  with  sea  water  or  boiling 
and  the  resulting  product  worked  into  balls  and  rolls  along  with  dirt  and  bark 
and  sold  to  Chinese  buyers  in  the  seaport  towns  of  the  southern  islands  for  expor- 
tation to  Singaiwre.  After  visiting  most  of  the  towns  of  the  southern  islands 
from  which  these  products  are  exported,  I  found  them  to  come  from  the  follow- 
ing n 

1.  ■ 
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The  last  four  regions  are  in  Mindanao  and  practically  embrace  all  the  mountain 
chains  and  forests  along  the  southern  coast  from  Zamboanga  to  Davao. 

For  analysis  I  took  samples  from  all  of  the  regions  above  mentioned,  escept  the 
last  (no  good  samples  being  obtainable  at  the  time  of  my  trip) ,  and  in  addition 
secured  the  product  from  five  diflEeient  gutta-percha-producmg  trees  and  one 
rubber-prodncing  vine,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  samples  as  free  as  possible 
from  dirt  and  admisture  with  the  milk  of  any  other  tree.  These  sii  <ufEerent 
apecies,  while  probably  not  the  only  ones  producing  the  guttarpercha  and  rubber 
now  being  collected  in  the  Pliilippines,  are,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  native 
collectors,  the  principal  ones,  and  the  following  analyses  bear  out  their  assertion: 

Chemical  and  Physical  Examination  of  Qutta-pekcha  and  Eubbeh, 


To  fulfill  ite  object  from  a  commercial  and  economic,  rather  than  a  purely  scien- 
tiflc  standpoint,  a  physical  and  chemical  examination  of  gutta-percha  should 
answer  the  following  questions; 

1.  What  are  the  component  parts  of  this  compound? 

3.  In  what  proportion  are  these  parts  presentV 

3.  Are  they  the  same  as  are  found  in  the  best  grades  of  gutta-percha  or  are  they 
of  inferior  grade? 

Knowing  these  facts  it  is  easy  to  put  the  gutta-percha  examined  in  its  proper 
place.  The  sample  of  gutta-percha  selected  as  a  standard  (see  sample  No.  1  j  was 
taken  from  a  gutta-percha  tree  {Dichopsis  gutta) ,  and  is  recognized  by  all  experts 
and  cable  companies  as  the  best  grade  of  gntta-percha  obtainable.  Tia»  with  the 
samples  of  Philippine  gatta-percba  were  submitted  to  identical  methods  of  chemi- 
cal analyses,  with  the  following  results: 

Table  of  analyses  of 


1.  Collected  by  Dutc 


fair   sample   of    best  gittta- 

8.  Product  from  two  trees  of  the 
same  epoeiea  grawii*  close 
together,  island  of  Tawi- 
Tawi,  southern  central  coast. 
Clonsidered  by  Moroa  as  supe- 

3.  PuTfihaaed  trt 


I.   Qathered  In  Tawi-Tawi. 


i.  Prodoct  from  t 


i.  Product  ilrom  tree 

tAlUB  Bouthesat  of  Cotabnto. 
Contddered  IMrd  grade. 

).  Brought  into  Cota&to  by  Uu- 
ros  front  Binang  region,  and 
declared  by  Chinese  a  second 

i.  Product  from  large  tree  grow- 
ing along  Spanish  trocha, 
north  of  Tulturau,  Mindanao. 
Considered  third  grade. 

B.  Brought  into  Cotabato  by  the 
Moros  from  the  Subsno  re- 
gion northwest  of  Tukuran, 
Mindanao.  Considered  by 
Ohlnese  merchants  to  be  the 
Bneet  grade. 


Cough;  whtti^ 
pi^  and  brov 
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EXPLANATION  OP  TABLE. 

Prom  the  foregoing  description  of  the  majiijer  adopted  by  the  Moroa  for  gath- 
ering gutta-percha,  it  may  be  anrmised  that  no  great  precautions  ate  taken  to  keep 
it  clean.  In  fact,  a  plentifnl  amount  of  chipped  bark,  water,  coloring  matter,  and 
other  impnrittes  are  aUowed  to  fall  into  the  milk,  and  through  coagulation  become 
intimately  mixed  with  it.  The  chemical  esaminatlon  of  gutta-perchae  reveals  them 
to  be  composed  of  many  bodies,  which  may  be  grouped  under  theheadsof  "  dirt," 
"resiuB,"  "water,"  and  "gntta." 

The  antilyses  were  made  afterthe  method  recommended  by  Obach,"  in  which  the 
gutta  and  resina  were  separated  from  the  dirt  by  means  of  chloroform,  and  these 
in  turn  separated  from,  each  other  by  hot  alcohol,  leaving  the  water  to  he  deter- 
mined by  difference. 

It  is  customary  to  consider  under  the  head  of  "  dirt"  all  foreign  substances 
found,  excepting  resius  and  water.  In  most  samples  of  commercial  products  this 
dirt  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  chopped-up  bark,  which  adheres  to  the  gutta-percha 
or  rubber  as  it  is  ttjien  from  the  trees  and  is  never  removed  in  the  aft«r  treat- 
ment. Sometimes  more  bark  is  mised  in,  or.  better  still,  stones,  pieces  of  bamboo 
filled  with  water,  anything,  in  fact,  which  will  increase  the  wei^t  of  the  balls  is 
dexterously  added— on  the  inside,  In  the  analyses  no  account  is  taken  of  these 
willfol  adulterations,  but  portions  are  selected  which  show  an  average  amount  of 
■ '  dirt' '  gathered  during  the  prejwration  of  the  sample  by  the  natives.  From  2  to 
6  per  cent  of  dirt  is  not  only  admissible,  but  generally  unavoidable,  and  even  when 
gntta-percha  is  cleaned  for  use  on  submarine  cables  by  the  usual  methods  from 
1  to  2  per  cent  of  this  objectionable  material  always  remains. 

Under  "  resins  "  are  considered  resin-like  bodies  which  properly  belong  in  the 
gntta-percha;  in  other  words,  they,  mixed  with  a  substance  Iniown  as  "  gutta," 
form  the  conipound  called  "gntta-percha."  These  resins  may  vary  greatly  in 
appearance,  from  white  crystals  to  sticky,  yellowish  oils,  according  to  the  species 
of  tree  from  which  they  are  derived.  They  are  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
iu  this  way  are  easily  separated  from  the  "  gutta." 

The  best  gutta  known  contains  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  resinous  bodies,  and 
these  are  then  generally  considered  to  be  not  detrimental,  as  they  are  insoluble  in 
water,  become  soft  when  heated,  are  good  insulators,  and  while  increasing  the 
volume  of  the  gutta-percha  do  not  materially  le^en  its  toughness.  In  fact  the 
insulaliing  material  used  for  submarine  cables  at  the  present  time  is  usually  pre- 
pared with  one  part  of  resins  to  every  two  parts  of  gutta.  Beyond  that  point  the 
brittleness  and  other  objectionable  features  become  apparent  and  the  gutta-percha 
is  unfit  for  the  best  cables,  and  has  to  be  mixed  with  a  high  grade  in  order  to  bring 
the  percentage  of  gutta  up  to  the  required  amount.  Obach  described  a  procws 
used  by  the  eiemen's  Cable  C<)mpany,  of  London,  by  which  they  extract  a  certain 
amount  of  resins  from  a  low-grade  gutta-percha,  thus  making  it  a  high  grade. 
The  method  is  probably  used  in  some  form  or  other,  butthe  details  are  kept  secret. 

The  ratio  of  gutta  to  resins  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  value  of  a  sample  of  gutta- 
percha, although  other  factors  entar  into  consideration  to  a  large  extent.  The 
above  table  shows  that  in  Nos.  3,  i,  5,  and  9  the  ratio  is  practically  identical, 
although  some  are  commercially  given  a  higher  value  than  others.  In  reality  the 
ratio  of  gutte  to  resin  and  the  ctuality  of  the  product  contained  should  alone  deter- 
mine the  value. 

The  resins  which  I  isolated  from  the  various  samples  were  not  analyzed,  but 
put  aside  for  future  examination. 

The  percentage  of  "  water"  in  commercial  gutta-percha  varies  greatly.  When 
the  gvrtta-percha  milk  flows  from  the  tree  it  contains  a  large  proportion  which, 
during  coagulation  of  the  gutta  and  resins,  mechanically  become  inclosed  by  them 
in  varying  quantity  and  remains  indefinitely  unless  dried  out  by  heat.  Jne  Chi- 
nese in  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Moros,  have  learned  from  Singapore 
Chinese  that  by  softening  the  gntta-percha  in  hot  water  and  kneading  it  dough- 
fashion  for  some  time  at  least  10  per  cent  of  water  can  be  added  to  its  weight. 
As  almost  all  of  the  water  must  be  dried  out  of  the  gutta-percha  before  it  can  be 
used  for  cable  insulation,  this  ingredient  can  only  be  considered  as  detrimental. 

By  "gutta"  is  meant  the  active  principle,  so  toipeak,  of  gutta-percha.  It  is 
that  part  by  virtue  of  whose  peculiar  physical  and  chemical  properties,  gutta- 
percha softens  readOy  under  the  influence  of  (gentle  heat, becomes  plastic  and  easily 
m.olded,  protects  the  copper  wires  of  submarine  cables  for  scores  of  years  against 
the  corrosive  action  of  sea  water,  and  insures  almost  complete  insulation  for  the 
electric  current.    Obach  and  others  who  have  written  on  the  subject  describe 

"Gutta-percha  and  Rubber,  by  Dr.  Eugene  Obach. 
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several  kinds  of  "gutta,"  of  i 
ticity,  eleetiical  resietance,  et 
who  probably  know  the  most 
question  to  decide  if  there  are 
comparison,  at  any  rate.  "   " 


iiy  colors,  and  varying  degrees  of  tonghness,  elas- 
The  chemists  of  the  submarine  cable  companies, 
the  subject,  have  written  nothing,  so  it  is  sMll  a 
le  or  more  so-called  gntta^.  As  a  standard  for 
safe  in  taking  the  gutta  obtained  from  the  tree 


species,  Dichopsix  giittd  (sample  No.  1),  because  it  has  furnished  theguttan__. 
sary  for  most  of  the  submarine  cables  already  laid  and  has  stood  the  test  of  years 
of  service.  The  all-important  question  concerning  Philippine  gutta-percha  is. 
theii,  What  kind  of  gutta  does  it  contain,  the  gutta  serviceable  for  cable  insula- 
tion, or  an  inferior  kind?  The  only  expert  opinion  on  this  matter  which  has  come 
to  my  notice  was  that  given  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Reed,  of  the  Bishop  Gutta-Percba  Com- 
pany, New  York,  on  samples  of  Philippine  gntta-percha  submitted  to  him  through 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by  the  Philippine  foresti^  bareaa. 

He  says,  in  reference  to  the  gutta  foimd  in  them,  that  the  inferiority  of  the 
gutta-percha  of  this  type  is  due  not  only  to  a  large  proportion  of  resins,  but,  even 
after  being  separated  from  the  latter,  it  lacks  the  tensile  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  genuine  article.  Thinking  that  my  samples  might  be  different  from  those 
snbmitted  to  him,  or  that  perhaps  his  meuiod  of  isolation  of  the  gutta  was  such  as 
to  injnre  or  change  its  original  properties,  I  separated  the  pure  gutta  in  consider- 
able quantities  from  four  representative  samples  by  means  of  solvents  and  then 
dried  them  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioside,  to  prevent  change.  When  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  bailing  water  they  all  became  quite  plastic  and  easily  admitted 
molding  or  cutting  into  any  desired  shape  necessary  for  the  following  experiments; 


Color 
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The  "  color"  of  the  gattas  undoubtedly  comes  from  the  bark  of  the  tree  when  cut 
to  secure  the  gutta-perclia,  for,  by  repeated  solution  and  precipitation,  the  colormay 
be  almost  entirely  eliminated,  leaving  the  gutta  only  sUghtlj'  tinted  from  a  cream 
color  to  hght  pink  and  pure  white  when  finely  divided.  The  Singapore  buyers,  how- 
ever, use  a  color  teat  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  different  classes  of  gutta-percha 
brought  into  the  market,  the  pink  and  light-brown  grades  being  considered  superior 
to  the  white.  The  Chinese  have  also  found  that  if  a  white  ^tta-percha  is  kneaded 
in  hot  waler  with  some  of  the  chopped-up  red  bark,  it  acquires  a  pinkish  to  brown 
appearance,  which  helps  its  sale  materially,  although  of  course  adding  nothing  to  the 
real  value.  It  is  my  opinion  tliat  ali  vanations  of  color  are  only  inadental  and  not 
connected  with  the  cheiaicat  structure  of  the  gutta  itself.  The  amount  of  color  in 
the  above  samples  was  minimum  and  not  sufficient  to  have  any  material  effect  on  the 
physical  properties.  The  other  experiments  with  light,  namely,  those  given  under 
refractive  index  and  rotation,  are  employed  with  great  success  in  the  commercial 
analysis  of  sizars,  oils,  fata,  butters,  etc.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  chemical 
individual,  provided  it  is  capable  of  transmitting  light,  has  an  index  of  refraction 
peculiar  to  itself,  which,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  must  be  taken  under  constant 
conditions  and,  provided  it  is  able  to  rotate  the  plane  of  polarized  light,  a  degree  of 
rotation  which  is  also  constant.  While  two  chemical  individuals  maj*  show  identity 
in  some  one  physical  property,  they  tan  not  conUnae  this  identity  in  two  or  more, 
so  that  more  than  one  method  was  necessary  to  determine  the  relationship  of  the 
guttas  examined  by  me.  Substitution,  adulteration,  or  variation  in  chemical  struc- 
ture can  in  this  way  be  easily  discovered  and  determined.  Owing  to  certain  mechan- 
ical and  chemical  difficulties  encountered  in  making  theiae  determinations  on  the 
guttas,  the  hmits  of  error  of  experimentation  are  outside  of  the  differences  found 
between  Nos.  I,2,4,and9,  but  do  not  include  the  marked  diHerences  displayed  by 
No.  8.  In  determining  the  refractive  index  an  Abbe-Zeiss  refractometer  was  em- 
ployed, a  small  amount  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure  gutta  in  chloroform  plated 
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on  each  of  the  prisma  and  allowed  to  stand  Until  the  odor  ot  chloroform  had  entirely 
disappeared.  The  prisma  were  then  closed  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70"  C.  until 
the  readings  became  constant,  showing  ttiat  all  chloroform  had  evaporated.  The 
above  figures  are  the  results  of  many  def«rminations  made  with  carefully  prepared 
samplea.  The  rotation  was  determined  in  chloroform,  0.5  per  cent  aolutiona  being 
used  because,  when  more  concentrated,  the  abaorption  of  light  was  too  great  to  admit 
of  accurate  readings. 

The  physical  tests  given  in  the  above  table  are  so  diversified  aa  to  hrinfc  out  clearly 
the  extent  of  resemblance  or  difference  between  the  various  samples  of  gutta  sub- 
mitted to  them.  The  results  show  little  variation  between  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  and  9; 
indeed,  these  samples  may  be  recarded  as  practically  identical  in  compoaition.  The 
physical  constants  appear  to  be  those  of  a  single  chemical  individual,  the  refractive 
mdex  varies  only  in  the  third  decimal  place,  the  rotation  is  the  same  within  the 
limits  of  only  one  degree,  and  the  aoftening  points  carr)[  only  from  60°  to  62°.  The 
B%ht  amount  of  color  in  those  of  the  apecimens,  which  it  was  impossible  to  remove, 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  even  greater  variationa.  No.  1,  however,  is  the 
Ixst  sample  used  for  a  standard,  and  taten  from  Dichopsis  gutta;  Noa.  2,  4,  and  9 
are  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  gutta  is  a  chemical 
individual,  identical  in  all  cases,  and  any  substance,  auch  as  No.  8  for  example, 
which  varies  from  the  properties  recorded  above,  should  not  be  designated  as  such. 
This  opinion  is,  however,  advanced  subject  to  further  confirmation  by  extended 
chemi(»l  investigation  looking  toward  the  determination  of  the  chemical  conatitu- 
tion  of  gutta.  In  the  case  ot  sample  No,  8,  the  substance  designated  as  gutta  and 
the  real  gutta  of  No.  2  are  very  similar  in  appearance  and  chemical  behavior.  In 
tensile  strength,  however,  they  are  widely  divergent,  and  this  difference  is  accentu- 
ated and  not  lessened  by  the  other  physical  testa;  for  while  theae  latter  differences 
are  not  so  marked,  yet  they  clearly  show  that  all  the  physical  constants  of  Ho.  9 
differ  more  or  leas  from  all  the  othera,  and  hence  thia  subatanee  muat  certainly  be 
different  in  chemical  constitution.  The  wild  Moros  who  chopped  the  tree  down  for 
me  were  certainly  right  in  aaying  it  was  the  moat  inferior  of  all. 

By  way  of  expert  testimony,  the  samples  of  the  various  guttas  were  shown  to 
Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Winter,  chief  elecljician  and  cable  engineer,  respectively,  of 
the  U.  S.  cable  ship  Bumxide,  who  have  had  many  years  experience  in  testing  and 
laying  cablea.  They  pronounced  the  guttas  to  be  evidently  of  superior  quality  and 
worthy  of  thorough  testing  and  exploitation,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  thou- 
eanda  of  milea  ot  aubmarine  cables  must  be  laid  between  these  islands,  the  best  and 
only  durable  insulation  tor  which  is  gutta-percha. 

The  action  of  heat  in  softening  gutta-percha  and  making  it  plastic  has  previously 
been  used  as  a  test  of  value.  It  has  iDeen  found  that  the  best  grades  require  more 
heat  to  soften  them  than  the  lower  grades.  According  to  the  results  obtained  by 
me,  the  interior  grade  of  gutta  (No.  8)  also  possesses  the  property  of  aoftening  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  the  superior  gutta.  The  softening  point  was  determined  by 
molding  a  piece  of  gutta  into  the  bottom  of  a  glass  tube  aeiSed  below,  placing  a  aharp- 
pointea  glasa  rod  in  contact  with  the  surface  and  gradually  heating  in  a  bath  ot  sul- 
phuric acid  until  the  point  ot  the  glaas  rod  just  b^n  to  ent«r  the  gutta. 

The  tensile  strength,  or  toughneea,  jjosaeased  by  gutta,  next  to  its  resistance  to  aea 
water,  is  undoubtedly  its  greateat  merit  commercially.  Even  the  inferior  grades  of 
gutta-percha  are  used  for  objects  requiring  toughness  combined  with  pliability  and 
strength.  In  the  insulation  ot  a  submarine  cable  great  tonghneaa  ia  imperative,  for 
during  the  laying  of  the  cable  it  is  constantly  subjected  to  great  strains  from  kinking, 
pulling,  rubbing,  etc.,  and  when  it  has  reached  the  ocean  bottom,  where  the  pre^ure 
IS  often  3i  tons  to  the  square  inch,  it  must  not  have  sustained  a  fracture  even  as  laige 
as  the  diameter  of  a  fine  hair,  for  otherwise  the  moisture  would  slowly  penetrate  to 
the  wir^,  the  insulation  would  not  be  complete,  and  the  cable  would  have  to  be 
pulled  up  and  repaired. 

In  order  that  the  measurements  made  might  be  within  the  limits  ot  the  instru- 
ments at  hand,  only  small  strands  of  gutta  could  be  used  for  testing.  To  make  these 
strands  free  from  minute  air  bubbles  was  well  nigh  impossible,  m  consequence  of 
which  the  breaking  was  in  most  cases  brought  about  by  weakness  due  to  this  source. 
The  figures,  while  thus  only  approximate,  are  below  and  not  above  the  true  values 
and  show  clearly  the  enorraoua  tensile  strength  of  my  samples.  Obach  gives  a  ten- 
sile strength  ot  5,000  pounds  for  the  best  gutta-percha,  while  tor  gutta  hefoundabout 
6,500,  which  closely  corresponds  to  results  given  above.  This  also  brings  out  most 
clearly  the  excellent  quality  ot  the  beat  Philippine  guttas. 

To  make  the  necessary  electrical  tests  which  were  to  have  been  included  in  the 
above  table,  especially  sensitive  instruments  are  necessary,  owing  to  the  enormous 
insulating  powers  of  gutta.  The  instruments  belonging  to  the  observatory,  IT.  8. 
cable  ship  Bumside,  and  United  States  Signal  Oorpa  were  moat  generously  ofiered 
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by  those  in  charge,  but  upon  inspection  it  was  found  tliat  none  were  adapted  to  this 
Bpedal  kind  of  work.  An  effort  was  also  made  to  get  the  work  done  in  Singapore, 
hut  without  success.  Samples  will  be  sent  U>  the  United  States  at  once,  in  order  to 
have  the  iiecefisary  teats  made. 


The  only  apei'imen  analyzed  was  Ihat  secured  from  the  natii'es  of  Tawi-Tawi,  and 
is  representative  of  the  rubber  exported  from  the  southern  islands.  Chemically  it 
ia  found  to  be  composed  as  follows : 


No  account  was  taken  of  the  large  pieces  of  bark  in  the  center  of  the  rolls,  nor  of 
the  sea  water  mechanically  inclosed  during  the  coagulation  of  the  rubber.  This 
kind  of  rubber,  secured  from  large  vines,  closely  resembles  the  best  grade  of  Borneo 
rubber,  which  also  comes  from  the  sajne  source.  In  Singapore  it  ranks  just  under 
the  best  India  rubber,  which  is  acknowledged  ta  be  the  best  second-class  rubber 
in  the  market.  Whether  these  distinctions  of  class  are  due  to  intrinsie  value  of  the 
rubber,  or  to  the  manner  of  coagulating  and  curing  it,  remains  to  be  proven.  This 
laboratory  will  take  up  the  subject  for  mvestigation. 


The  results  of  the  chemical  and  physical  tests  of  the  gutta-percha  and  rubber  show: 

1.  That  the  southern  Philippines  contain  several  varieties  of  trees  producing  gutta- 
percha of  various  grades  of  excellence. 

2.  That  the  Moro  collectors  have  imitated  theJr  Borneo  teachers  in  mixing  gutta- 
percha from  various  species  of  trees  intoone  mass,  which  is  often  further  adulterated 
with  bark,  stones,  and  water  before  beii^  sold  to  the  Chinese  for  exportation. 

3.  That  the  best  sample  of  gutta-percha  so  far  found  contains  practically  equal 
parts  of  gutta  and  resins,  while  that  used  tor  cable  insulation  calls  for  two  parts  of 
gutta  to  one  part  of  resins. 

4.  That  the  "gutta"  contained  in  the  several  species  of  trees  is  at  least  equal  to 
that  found  in  the  best  Singapore  gutta-percha. 

5.  That  the  rubber  is  of  hish  grade  of  its  class  and  it  is  yet  to  be  shown  whether 
with  proper  coagulation  ana  drying  it  will  not  equal  the  best  commercial  (Para) 
rubber. 

The   Pbeparation   of  BESJiovL-flCBrvT,  Peroxide,  and  its   Use  ab  an   Intebtinai. 


In  a  paper  recently  published  in  the  AuLerican  Chemical  Journal,"  by  Paul  C. 
Freer  and  Frederick  G.  Novy,  it  was  shown  that  the  formation  of  organic  peroxides 
by  means  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  depended  largely  upon  the  surface  upon  whicli 
the  oi^nic  materials  were  exposed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  article  referred  to  a 
means  was  discovered  of  preparing  benzoyl -acetyl  peroxide  in  any  desired  quantity 
and  chemically  put«. 

Bacteriolc^cal  investigation  with  the  solutions  of  this  peroxide  in  water  have 
shown  it  to  Be  intensely  active  as  a  germicide.  One  part  of  the  hydrolized  substance 
to  177  of  water,  and  containing  only  0.05  per  cent  of  active  oxygen,  destroys  all 
germs,  including  spores,  almost  instantly,  and  even  at  a  dilution  of  1  ;3,000  vegetat- 
ing germs,  as  a  rule,  are  killed  within  one  minute,  but  the  si>ores  require  an  appre- 
ciable time.  On  comparing  these  results  with  similar  ones  with  hydrogen  peroxide, 
i  :1,000,  and  phenol  5  per  cent,  it  was  shown  that  hydrt^en  peroxiM,  aliJiough  it 
contained  ten  times  as  much  active  oxygen  as  the  solution  of  benzoyl-acetyl  perox- 
ide, was  by  no  means  as  effective,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  phenol- 
Experiments  conducted  in  this  laboratory  demonstnited  that  solutions  of  ben/oyl- 
acetyl  peroxide  as  dilute  as  1  part  in  10,000  absolutely  destroy  the  comma  bacillus 
when  it  is  placed  in  them  in  fairly  larg€  quantities  on  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire, 
and  growth  was  inhibited,  or  at  least  extremely  slow,  when  the  dilution  was 
1  :30,000.  Where  a  culture  of  beef  bullion  was  directly  mixed  with  equal  parte  of 
benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  solution,  1  :1,000,  the  growth  was  prevented,  but  at  greater 
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dilutioB,  where  large  masees  of  beet  bullion  were  present,  the  results  were  not  ho 
Bfttiafactory. 

Freer  and  Novy,  at  Ann  Arbor,  have  demonstrated  that  large  doees  of  benzoyl- 
acetyl  peroxide,  given  in  capsule  form  and  amounting  to  as  much  as  1  gram  a  day 
for  ai^8  weighing  from  8  to  10  fedlt^ramB,  were  absolutely  harmless,  the  dogs  living 
in  perfect  health  for  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  when  the  doses  were  disconlinued. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Bliss  demonstrated  that  all  of  the  peroxide  was  excreted  in  the  form 
of  hyppnric  acid.  Post-mortem  examination  of  the  dogs  showed  only  a  sl^ht  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver,  which  might  be  due  to  the  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide,  but 
which  could  also  very  properly  be  owing  to  the  abn  rmal  conditionH  under  which 
the  dogs  were  livine.  Certainly  the  doses  were  far  in  excess  of  those  which  would 
be  given  to  human  beings.  It  has,  therefore,  been  demonstnted  that  benzoyl-acetyl 
peroxide  can  be  succeSfuUy  given  internally  with  Dut  dara^e  and  therefore,  the- 
oretically, it  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  as  an  mtestmal  antiseptic. 


S  retirded  as  hydri:^;en 

)aitit<>d  by  th-  ' ' 

group,  and  the  other  half  by  acetyl.  It  can,  therefore  be  <.  nsidered  a 
zoylester  of  aceto-i>eracid,  or  as  the  acetylester  if  1  enzo  peraiii  I  and  as  such  it  ia 
subject  to  hydrolysiB,  or  saponification.  Experiments  earned  on  by  Freer  and  Novy 
demonstrated  that  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  is  in  itself  inert,  and  that  its  activity  as 
an  oxidizing  substance  and  as  a  germicide  only  appears  after  it  has  been  subjected 
to  hydrolysis  by  means  of  water.  When  the  substance  is  hydrolyzed,  the  reaction 
consists  in  the  formation  of  aceto-peracid,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  dibenzoyl 
peroxide  which  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline,  insoluble  powder,  and  which  can  be 
filtered  from  the  clear  solution.  The  gerinieidal  effect  of  the  solution,  therefore, 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  acetoperacid  ti^ether  with  small  quantities  of  henzo- 
peracid. 

In  giving  capsules  of  solid  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide,  this  same  hydrolysis  will  take 
place  m  the  intestines  and  the  resulting  germicidal  acetoperacid  will  have  its  local 
effect.  Dibenzoyl  peroxide  has  been  proven  to  be  practically  inert,  probably  owing 
to  the  great  difficulty  with  which  it  is  hydrolyzed. 


An  attempt  having  been  made  to  obtain  a  shipment  of  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  in 
good  condition  from  America  and  having  resulttai  in  a  failure,  it  was  clear  that  it  any 
quantity ,of  the  peroxide  was  to  be  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands  it  would  have  to 
be  made  on  the  spot,  and  as  a  consequence  a  shipment  of  10  kilos  each  of  benzalde- 
hyde  and  acetic  anhydride  was  obtamed  from  Germany. 

Some  fear  was  entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  any  yield  of  peroxide 
in  a  tropical  climate,  because  of  the  continued  high  temperature,  and  consequently 
experiments  in  the  preparation  were  at  first  conducted  on  a  small  scale.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  oxidation  took  place  more  rapidly  at  room  temperatures  com- 
mon in  Manila  than  it  did  in  the  United  -States,  so  that  whereas  complete  reaction 
was  accomplished  in  America  in  three  or  four  days,  the  same  result  could  be  obtained 
here  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  yield  is,  however,  somewhat  impaired,  as  a  larger 
proportion  of  dibenzoyl  peroxide  appears  to  be  produced  in  this  climate  th^  is  the 
ease  in  America,  but  nevertheless  the  results  were  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant 
the  construction  of  a  larger  apparatus  in  which  3  kilos  at  a  tune  could  he  worked  up 
by  means  of  a  forced  current  of  £ur. 

After  complete  oxidation  the  crude  product  is  placed  in  lai^e  tubulated  containers, 
jovered  with  petroleum  ether  and  allowed  to  stand  over  night,  by  which  means  the 
larger  portion  goes  into  solution.  The  extracted  peroxide  and  solvent  are  then 
tapped  off  at  the  bottom,  fresh  liquid  added,  and  the  operation  repeated  a  second 
time.  The  united  solutions  are  then  carefully  concentrated  on  a  water  bath  (the 
temperature  of  which  must  not  be  above  80"  C.)  until  about  one-third  has  been  dis- 
tills off,  after  which  the  containers  are  placed  in  the  cold  room  of  the  ice  plant.  ■ 
Crystals  of  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  contaminated  with  some  dibenzoyl  peroxide 
gradually  separate  and  are  eventually  filtered  and  dried.  During  the  first  few  weeks 
these  were  used  without  further  recrystallization.  Subsequently  it  was  shown  that 
the  impurity  of  dibenzoyl  peroxide  was  present  in  quantities  sufficient  to  materially 
reduce  the  doses  of  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide,  and  consequently  recrystallization  from 
petroleum  ether  was  resorted  to  in  aU  the  preparations  used  in  the  later  work, 
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In  all  2,750  grams  of  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  were  obtained.  The  hospitals  were 
at  firat  suppliea  with  double  gelatine  capsules  containing 0,3  gramaof  benzoyl-acetyl 
peroxide  each,  but  later  it  was  found  expedient  to  substitute  a  somewhat  smaller 
dose  of  0.25  grams,  to  be  given  more  frequently,  thebestresultsbeing  finally  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  latter  alter  coating  with  two  layers  of  celloidin.  At  the  same  time 
Holutiona  o£  1:1000  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  were  prepared  and  supplied  in  quantity 
as  needed,  the  total  amount  used  being  1,350  liters.  These  solutions  can  be  kept 
without  deterioration  for  several  weeks.  This  work  was  in  the  char^  of  Dr.  P.  L. 
Sherman,  who  kept  an  adequate  supply  on  hand  at  all  times. 

BESZOYI>ACETVI.  PEROXIDE    AKB    RESULTS  TO  SEPTEMBER  1. 


The  patient,  on  arrival  at  the  hospital,  was  immediately  put  to  bed  and  hot-water 
bags  were  placed  over  the  abdomen  and  at  the  extremities.  In  the  beginning, 
benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  was  used  only  in  solution  of  1:1000,  which  was  given  by 
mouth  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  by  high  rectal  injections  every  six  hours,  while 
stitnulatdon,  by  means  of  0.006  of  strychnia  and  15  c.  C.  of  brandy  hypodermically, 
was  resorted  to  as  often  as  demanded  by  the  condition  of  tbe  patient.  If  he  was 
seen  early  in  the  disease  and  had  considerable  piUD,  while  his  general  condition  was 
good,  0.008  of  morphine  was  given  hj'podermically,  and  if  this  did  not  relieve  him 
the  dose  was  repeated  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  Turpentine  stupes  and  hot^water 
bags  were  also  used  to  relieve  the  p^n.  Vomiting  was  generally  stopped  by  small 
doses  of  cocaine  and  by  pieces  of  cracked  ice. 

The  preliminary  experiment,  conducted  in  a  small  emergency  hospital  in  the 
Farola  district,  proved  sufficiently  encouraging  to  cause  a  more  extended  use  in  the 
hospital  which  was  soon  established  at  San  Lazaro,  and  in  this  place  the  administra- 
tion of  double  capsules,  containing  each  0.25  grams  of  crystalline  benzoyl-acetyl 
peroxide,  was  first  resorted  to.    The  treatment  uien  divided  itself  into  two  methods; 

First.  The  administration  of  benzoyl-aeetyl  peroxide  in  solution  and  in  capsules  as 
an  intestinal  antiseptjc  for  the  destruction  of  the  bacilli,  and 

Second.  The  administration  of  stimulants  to  enable  the  patient  to  survive,  If 
possible,  the  effect  of  the  toxine  already  present. 

It  was  found  that  the  patients  soon  tired  of  the  solution  when  given  by  mouth, 
and,  if  its  administration  was  persisted  in,  it  finally  produced  protracted  vomiting  in 
some  cases.  Tbe  administration  of  the  solution  per  gram  was  therefore  discontinued 
and  it  was  eventually  nsed  by  rectal  injection  only.  The  double  capsules  were  always 
given  on  an  empty  stomach,  one  evei^  tour  hours,  as  when  given  on  a  full  one  they 
were  likely  to  produce  vomiting.  High  rectal  injections  of  1:1000  solution  were 
given  every  four  houra  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease,  unless  the  patient  was 
very  weak.  If  the  latter  was  the  case  and  if  he  fought  against  the  injection,  it  was 
not  deemed  safe  to  disturb  him.  The  high  rectal  injections  form  a  very  important 
part  of  the  treatment,  especially  in  the  second  stage,  where  the  bowel  movements 
are  approximately  few,  because  the  colon  contains  a  large  amount  of  toxine  which  is 
flushed  out  by  this  means.  In  a  great  many  cases,  where  the  patient  was  complain- 
ing of  violent  cramf®  in  the  abdomen,  the  injections  seemed  to  give  relief,  so  much 
BO  that  a  number  begged  for  their  administration.  This  relief  was  largely  tlie  result 
of  mechanical  action  from  the  sudden  dilation  of  the  lai^  intestine,  out,  as  careful 
observation  has  shown  in  subsequent  hospital  experience,  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide 
also  has  a  stimulating  effect 

The  patients  in  this  hospital  were  mostly  natives  and  Chinese,  and  of  the  lowest 
typeof  theinhabilanlslivinginthe  islands.  They  had  a  great  dread  of  the  detention 
camp,  of  disinfection,  and  of  the  destruction  of  their  property;  as  a  consequence,  they 
made  every  effort  to  conceal  the  cases  from  the  sanitary  inspectors.  Therefore,  the 
greater  number  of  the  patients  received  during  this  stage  of  the  epidemic  had  been 
sick  during  one  to  three  days  and  were  in  a  marked  state  of  collapse.  Furthermore, 
the  natives  and  Chinese  were  unwilling  to  take  medicine  of  any  kind;  in  many  cases 
great  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  nurses  was  necessary  before  the  capsules  were 
taken,  so  that  the  excitement  engendered  was  very  deleterious.  The  road  to  tbe 
hospital  was  rough  and  the  distance  from  many  parts  of  the  city  considerable,  there- 
fore, the  length  of  the  trip  was  also  a  factor  in  the  condition  of  the  patients.  These 
■  nces  probably  increased  the  mortality  by  at  least  15  per  cent.  Of  the  6 
3  admitted  4  recovered  and  only  2  died,  both  of  the  latter  ^ving  a  history 
oi  oeiiig  excessive  users  of  alcoholic  beverages.  One  was  admitted  after  a  recent 
debauco.  The  belief  that  the  mortality  among  the  natives  was  increased  by  the 
fectors  mentioned  above  is  based  ujion  the  percentage  of  recoveries  among  the 
Americans  in  this  hospital. 
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The  results  of  the  treatment  in  this  hospital  are  shown  in  the  foUowiflg  table; 
San  Lazaro  Ckoiera  Hospital. 
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Following  the  method  in  vogue  in  epidemics  in  India,  the  mortality  percentage  la 
calculated  upon  deaths  iakins  place  six  hours  snd  more  after  admiasioii;  those  dying 
before  the  expiration  of  six  Dours,  being  in  a  moribund  condition  upon  entering, 
are  consequently  not  subjects  for  treatment.  The  mortality  of  patients  dying  after 
six  hours  in  this  hospital  was  47.51;  the  total  number  of  patients  received  being  120. 
Treatment  with  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  was  used  exclusively  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first  five  days.  The  total  mortality  in  this  hospital,  including  all  patients 
admitted,  whether  the  deaths  occurred  over  or  under  six  houra,  was  70  per  cent, 
whereas  at  that  time  the  total  cholera  mortality  in  the  city  was  above  78  per  cent. 

The  hospital,  during  the  time  in  which  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  was  used,  was  in 
charge  of  Dr.  James  W.  Jobling,  to  whose  untiring  efforts  and  continued  attention 
much  of  the  success  was  due.  Dr.  Jobling  being  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Hunt. 

In  the  first  part  of  April  it  became  evident  that  the  San  Lazaro  Hospital  was 
becoming  infected,  it  being  in  tents,  and  in  a  more  or  less  exposed  locality,  and 
the  boam  of  health  decided  to  establish  a  new  tent  hospital  at  Santa  Mesa.  This 
was  opened  on  April  12,  and  both  the  detention  camp  and  liospita!  were  finally  placed 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Thomas  R.  iMarshall,  whose  earnest  work  draerves  the  highest 
commendation.     The  records  of  treatment  show  that  three  methods  were  adopted: 

First.  Benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide. 

Second.  Benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  mixed  with  other  rt 

Third.  Remedies  other  than  benzoyl -acetyl  peroxide. 

The  results  are  as  follows: 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  Santa  Mesa  Cholera  Hospital  from  April  12 
until  May  5,  inclusive,  was  186,  of  which  152  died  and  34  were  discharged  cured. 
The  condition  of  the  patients  was  much  the  same  as  in  San  Lazaro,  the  long  trip  and 
duration  of  sickness  before  admission  being  deleterious.  In  this  institution  on^  a 
certain  percentage  of  cases  was  treated  with  benzoyl-acetyl-peroxide  solution  and 
capsules,  other  measures  being  used  with  the  balance,  the  three  classes  being  kept 
separate.  The  doctors  in  chaise  reported  irritation  of  the  stomach  as  being  pro- 
duced by  the  capsules,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with  the  patients  treated 
at  San  lazaro. 

"The  introduction  of  the  drug  along  the  intestinal  canal  was  theend  desired.  The 
administi-ation  of  the  powder  by  mouth  in  single  capsules  soon  gave  place  to  tJie  use 
ot  double  capsules,  and  this  was  maintained  as  routine  treatment  in  doses  from  0.20 
to  0.32  gr.  every  two  to  tour  hours.  Gastric  irritation  was  a  common  symptom  pre- 
sented, and  drugs  directed  to  meet  this  indication  were  continually  employed.  It 
was  observed  very  early  that  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  was  best  retained  on  an  empty 
stomach,  for  when  given  on  a  full  stomach  retching  and  frequently  vomiting  occurred. 

This  preyalency  of  periodic  gastric  intolerance  tc  — '"■= — ' — ■" " ■■ 

with  the  proper  ai  '         ■     ■   - 


)f  periodic  gastric  intolerance  to  anything  foreign  greatly  interferr^ 
ind  regular  administration  of  the  drug  in  this  hospital."  " 


a  Report  of  Dr.  T.  R.  MarshalL 
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This  effect  waa  subsequently  avoided  in  Santiago  Hospital  (establislied  on  May  5), 
wtien  the  method  of  coating  the  capsules  with  two  layers  o£  celloidin  was  adopted. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  the  patients  of  the  Santa  Mesa  Hospital  only  suffered 
from  marked  gastric  irritation  after  taking  the  drug.  Perhaps  the  cause  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  was  delivered  at  s  great  dis- 
tance from  the  laboratories,  and  therefore  probably  melted  in  the  capsules,  after 
which  the  action  of  the  air  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  facilitated  hydrolysis,  which, 
once  inaugurated,  would  continue  rapidly  if  the  hyperoside  waa  kept  in  contact  with 
the  moisture  and  imperfectly  cooled.  The  absorption  ot  water  through  the  coating 
of  the  capsules  and  the  conseqnent  hydrolysis  would  produce  acetoperacid,  which  is 
irritating,  and  the  effects  of  which  would  become  apparent  in  the  stomach.  Coating 
with  celloidin  and  preserving  in  pasteboard  boxes  covered  with  oiled  paper  avoids 
this  difBculty.  Despite  these  obstacles,  the  statistics  of  this  hospital  demonstrate 
that  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  the  benzoyl-actyl-peroxide  treatment.  This 
becomes  apparent  by  the  study  of  the  following  table: 

Total  number  of  cases 186 

Total  death  rate 81. 7 

Total  death  rate  of  patients  livit^  over  six  hours _ 48. 9 

Total  death  rate  of  patiente  living  under  six  hours 28. 4 

Died  before  arrivii^ 4, 3 

Of  these  patients,  93  received  benzoyi-acetyl-peroxide  treatment,  either  by  rectal 
injections,  by  capsule,  or  both,  tc^ther  with  cardiac  stimulants,  hot  applications, 
enemas  of  normal  salt  solution  or  saline  transfusion,  29  received  other  treatments, 
and  17  a  mixed  treatment,  using  benaoyl-acetyl  peroxide  only  as  enemas,  8  no  treat- 
ment at  all,  and  of  39  there  is  no  record.  Of  the  93  cases  treated  with  benzoyl- 
acetyl  peroxide,  26  recovered;  of  those  who  received  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  mixed 
with  other  remedies,  7  recovered;  and  of  the  29  patients  not  receiving  benzoyl-acetyl 
peroxide,  none  recovered.  The  benzoyl-acetyl-peroxide  treatment,  therefore,  has  a 
total  death  rate  of  72  per  cent,  as  against  a  death  rate  of  100  per  cent  for  treatments 
which  contained  no  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide.  The  f^t  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, however,  in  this  connection,  that  a  number  of  the  cases  not  receiving  hen- 
zoyl-acetyl-peroxide  treatment  were  practically  moribund  at  the  time  ot  admission, 
BO  that  the  death  rate  of  41.1  is  recomed  tor  these  patients  under  six  hours.  The 
above  comparison  does  not  of  necessity  represent  the  germicidal  value  ot  the  drug, 
because  stimulation,  heat,  diet,  nursing,  etc.,  have  no  credit  in  the  statistics  for  the 
good  they  probably  rendered,  but  some  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  death 
rate  of  those  patients  receiving  no  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide. 

The  treatment  resorted  to  in  this  hospital  consisted,  quoting  from  the  report  ot 
Dr.  Marshall,  "in  giving  Ir  1000  solution  by  mouth  and  rectal  injection.  By  mouth 
it  was  soon  discontinued,  due  t«  saatric  intolerance;  but  by  rectal  injections  bene- 
ficial resulta  were  evident.  This  was  soon  increased  in  efficiency  by  me  addition  of 
normal  salt  solution  to  an  equal  quantity  of  1 :  1000  solution  of  benzoyl-acetyl  perox- 
ide, which  finally  became  a  routine  treatment.  Ot  the  treatments  where  the  ben- 
zoyl-acetyl peroxide  was  used  it  was  not  the  only  factor,  the  patient  being  given 
enemas,  strychnine,  hot  applications,  and  whisky  or  brandy,  in  some  cases  small 
doses  of  canein  being  used. 

The  records  of  the  first  few  days  ot  this  hospital  were  unfortunately  not  complete, 
so  that  absolutely  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  the  various  treatjnenta  can 
not  be  reached  from  this  report  only. 

The  hospital  at  Santa  Mesa,  being  in  a  situation  far  removed  from  the  city,  was 
finally  abandoned,  and  on  May  5  the  board  of  health  secured  ample  quarters  in  the 
Santiago  Hospital,  where  facilities  for  treating  patients  were  much  superior  to  those 
which  were  previously  available,  and  where  a  systematic  comparative  treatment 
could  be  inai^rated.  The  Santiago  Hospital  was  in  the  able  hands  ot  Dr.  E.  A. 
Southall  during  the  first  month;  subsequently,  after  his  illness.  Dr.  Lindley  took 
chai^.  Both  gentlemen  worked  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  developed  a  number  of 
new  teatnres  of  treatment. "  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  Dr.  JobUng,  who  acted 
as  l)acteriol<^ist.  Asaresult  of  experience  they  finally  developed  the  following  prac- 
tice: When  a  patient  was  not  in  a  moribund  condition  as  a  r^ult  of  the  violent 
toxaemia  produced  by  cholera,  but  was  in  the  second  stage  or  state  of  collapse,  it 
became  the  practice  among  the  attending  physicians  to  resort  to  subcutaneous  injec 

"The  results  and  statistics  from  the  Santiago  Hospital  are  taken  from  reports  by 
Drs.  Southall  and  Lindley.  Dr.  Southall  covered  the  period  up  to  June  17,  tmd  Dr. 
Lindley  the  remainder,  including  the  statistics. 
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fiona  of  normal  salt  solution,  J  liter  combined  with  a  like  amoant  of  benzoyl-acetyl 
peroxide  solution  of  1 : 1,000.  The  point  selected  for  the  injection  was  usually  the 
breaat.  It  was  observed  that  the  stimulatii^  effect  of  the  normal  salt  solution  com- 
bined with  liie  benzoyl-aeetj-l  peroxide  was  more  direct  and  lasting  than  that  of  the 
norma!  salt  alone,  the  combination  aetit^  &8  a,  decided  stimulant  upon  the  circula- 
tory system,  and  increasing  the  volume  and  force  of  the  blood  current.  The  drug 
appeared  to  a^t  as  a  stimulant  upon  the  respiratory  system  and  no  marked  effects 
were  noted  upon  the  nervous  system. 

Capsules,  double  coated  with  celloidin  and  containing  each  2J  grains  of  benzoyl- 
acetyl  peroxide  were  found  to  pass  through  the  small  intestine  undifisolved  and 
were  in  some  instances  recovered  from  the  feces,  having  lost  about  2  grains  of  the 
drug  during  their  passage,  and  thug,  by  osmosis,  the  hyperoxide  was  gradually  dis- 
tj^buted  along  the  length  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Hi^h  rectal  enemas  of  benzoj^l- 
acetyl  peroxide,  1:2,000,  were  given  in  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  cases  and' no  ill 
effects  were  noted  from  this  method  of  administration  excepting  a  nervous  excite- 
ment incident  to  the  passf^  of  the  tube,  in  a  few  cases. 

In  2J  per  cent  of  the  cases  o£  cholera  treated  in  this  hosptial  evidence  of  intestinal 
hemorrhages  were  seen  at  the  time  of  admission,  the  blood  passed  being  usually 
slight  in  amount,  and  it  was  not  olraerved  that  the  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  in  any 
way  influenced  the  amount  or  gross  appearance  of  the  hemorrhage  stools,  save  by 
the  possible  action  of  flushing  out  the  large  bowel  and  rectum.  This  lavage  of  the 
large  bowel  was  in  many  instances  followed  by  decided  relief  from  pain  and  a  dimi- 
nution of  restlessnees  and  semidelirium,  this  Having  also  been  observed  in  the  previ- 
ous hospital  at  San  Lazaro. 

The  use  of  alcohol  as  a  stimulant  was  discontinued  in  many  instances  in  this  hospital 
as  the  mental,  ph3^ical,  and  emotional  excitement  was  followed  by  a  grave  reaction. 
A  careful  administration  of  strychnine  was  prescribed  in  most  cases  of  collapse,  accom- 
panied by  the  use  of  hotrwater  bags,  hot-water  bottles,  etc.,  atropine  being  used  to 
give  relief  in  cases  of  sudden  collapse.  Alcoholic  baths  were  administered,  where 
mdicated,  and  enemas  of  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  mixed  with  normal  salt  at  44°  to 
45°  C.  were  also  employed.  Alcoholic  stimulants  in  the  form  of  eheny  and  malaga 
wine  were  only  resorted  to  at  the  time  of  convalescence. 

The  only  other  treatment  used  by  American  physicians,  as  the  table  will  show, 
which  can  come  into  consideration  in  addition  to  henaoyl-acetyl  peroxide  alone  is  the 
one  with  guiacol  carbonate  and  calomel  mixed  with  the  peroxide.  The  guiacol  car- 
bonate and  calomel  is  administered  in  doses  of  ^^  grain  of  calomel  to  3  grains  of 
Siiiacol  carbonate  in  powder  every  four  to  six  hours,  and  it  markedly  lessened  the 
owel  movements.  The  drug  had  very  littie  effect  upon  the  circulatory,  respiratory, 
and  nervous  systems,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  or  a  slight  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture in  some  instances.  A  much  la^er  percentage  of  cases  treated  by  other  mctnods 
died,  so  that  the  American  physicians  in  attendance  finally  decided  in  favor  of  using 
benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide.  The  treatment  with  this  substance,  as  outlined  above,  is 
now  exclusively  used  with  American  patients,  hot  the  native  physicians,  who  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  Filipino  wards  tor  the  past  few  weeks,  have  not,  as  yet,  attempted 
to  use  it,  but  have  confined  themselves  to  other  methods. 

The  guiacol  carbonate  and  calomel  treatment  alone  was  used  up  to  the  date  of  writ- 
ing in  54  cases,  and  shows  a  percentage  of  recoveries  of  14.18;  i^inst  this,  benzoyl- 
acetyl  peroxide,  mixed  with  guiacol  carbonate  and  calomel  had  a  total  recovery  of 
4I.94percent  and  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  aloneof  40. 42  percent.  These  tables  would 
show  a  slight  advantage  in  favor  of  the  mixed  treatment,  but  the  death  rate  for  the 
latter,  under  six  hours,  of  only  4.49  per  cent,  as  against  16.31  per  cent  for  benzoyl- 
acetyl  peroxide  goes  to  show  that  in  the  later  stages  of  the  epidemic,  when  many 
less  severe  cases  were  encountered,  the  mixed  treatment  had  the  advantage,  because 
the  patientewere  in  a  better  condition  on  entering  the  hospital.  This  will  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  remembered  that  the  treatment  with  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  was 
inai^urated  at  the  beginning,  when  the  most  adverse  conditions  as  to  mortality  were 
encountered.  The  average  death  rate  in  the  city  during  June  was  86.2  i>er  cent 
The  mixed  treatment  was  only  tried  later,  when  the  death  rate  had  sunk  to  70  per 
cent,  and  would  thus  gain  an  advanta^  in  the  condition  in  which  the  patients  reached 
the  hospital.  It  this  circumstance  is  considered,  it  is  evident  that  benzoyl-acetyl 
peroxide  alone  is  at  least  of  the  same  value  as  the  peroxide  mixed  with  guiacol  car- 
bonate and  calomel,  although  the  latter  apparentiy  does  litUe  harm.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  over  six  hours  is 
only  43.26  for  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  aa  against  53.55  for  the  mixed  treatment. 
When  we  consider  that  patients  who  die  under  six  hours  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
having  received  treatment  at  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  advanti^  lies  witLt  benzoyl- 
acetyl  peroxide  alone.    The  majority  of  the  patients  in  this  hospital  were  not  treated 
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b^  either  ol  the  above  methods.    Four  hundred  and  eight  caaes  were  treated  with 
either  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  or  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  mixed  with  guiacol  car- 
bonate and  calomel,  and  of  these  169  reixivered;  593  received  other  treatment,  and 
of  these  106  only,  recovered. 
The  following  gives  a  summary  of  results: 

Cases inbospiiai ^.'^-'^.."."!"!^V  „!!!!!"!"!!""!."!!!.""!!!!!""".."!."'"    '  so 

Reported  upon ToOl 


Benzoyl 

acetyl  per- 

Beczoyl-aoetvl  per- 
oxWem.sedwith 
guMcolc^boiiate 

Gi 

=|,oS= 

Number 

iercent. 

Number, 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Total  caaestj-eatpd 

US 

1 

Deaths  under  6  hours 
DeatJisoverfihuura 

40.4:^ 

4.49 
6a,  55 

11 

SUMMABY. 


Number. 

Percent. 

Total  t 

1,001 
698 

69.53 

On  July  21  certiun  wards  were  turned  over  to  native  physicians  and  nurses,  wlio 
inaugurated  treatments  which  had  proven  efficacious  in  the  previous  cholera  epidemic 
in  Manila.  These  methods  liave  varied  considerablj^  from  time  to  time,  and,  aa 
individual  physicians  adopted  different  remedies,  details  as  to  the  exact  measures 
employed  m  a  given  aeries  can  not  be  given.  The  treatment  practically  divided 
itself  mto  two  heads;  one  with  saline  enemas  three  times  a  day  and  administration 
of  calomel  3  centigrams,  tannalbin  and  bismuth  25  milligrams  every  three  hours; 
and  the  second  class  with  tatmic  acid  enemas  1:100,  calomel  and  benzonaphtbol 
every  three  hours.  As  stimulants,  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine,  sodium 
benzoate,  caffein  citrate,  and  subcutaneous  injections  of  sodium  benzoate  and  caffein 
citrate  combined  with  one-third  normal  salt  solution  were  used.  The  foUowii^ 
tables,  covering  the  period  between  July  21  and  September  J ,  are  appended: 


CaE*^  treated  by- 

AmericonphyEiciana. 

Native  phyalotans. 

Number  1  Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Total  casea  treated 

50 

5a 

Deallis  over  6  bour-i 
ReidOYoriea 

43:4fi 

«-19 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  native  physicians  have  a  very  favorable  per- 
centage of  reLO^enes,  but  the  total  is  neierthefees  8.1H  per  cent  of  all  cases  less  than 
that  to  be  ascribed  to  methods  using  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide. 

Five  hundred  and  three  cases  are  not  recorded  m  any  of  the  above  treatments. 
These  can  not  be  classified,  as  the  means  employed  and  remedies  administered  varied 
with  individual  physicians  and  at  different  times,  many  of  these  cases  representing 
the  class  of  patients  who  where  broi^ht  into  the  hospital  in  a  moribund  condition 
and  who  received  no  treatment  at  all.  None  of  them  received  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide. 
The  percenti^fe  of  recoveries  with  this  remainder  was  14.3.  The  total  percentage  of 
for  the  entire  hospital  was  30.46. 
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Benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  has  ^ven  very  aatiafactory  reaulta  in  amebic  dysentery. 
In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  one  should  recall  that  not  one  but  two  factors  are 
concerned  in  the  etiology  of  the  malady,  and  i)articuiarly  in  its  prt^reea.  These  fac- 
tors are  the  amebse  and  the  intestinal  bacteria,  both  of  which  must  be  attached.  In 
the  following,  Dr.  E.  P.  Strong,  of  the  biological  laboratory,  reports  the  results 
obtained  with  11  cases: 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  biological  laboratory,  by  experimental  studies 
on  cata,  that  the  bacteria  in  the  intestine,  always  present,  and  other  varietiesof  micro- 
organisms occasionally  present,  may  play  an  important  part  in  the  extension  oi  the 
Ihouihh  in  amebic  dysentery,  and  that  it  is  particularly  to  their  influence  that  the 
■a  found  in  the  intestine  in  this  disease  are  due.  Bacteria  are  always  plentiful 
m  tne  sections  from  experimental  dysenteric  cases,  and  in  very  large  numbers  ia  the 
necrotic  areas.  The  same  is  true  in  sections  of  the  intestine  in  human  dysenteric 
cases.  While  it  seems  probable  that  the  amebse  proceed  in  advance  of  the  bacteria, 
and  make  openings  for  them  in  the  mucosa,  the  latter,  however,  closely  follow  them, 
modify  the  lesions,  and  cause  increased  tissue  destruction.  Particularly  is  this  true 
when  the  pyogenic  cocci  are  present  in  large  numbers,  and,  indeed,  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  m  the  disease  may  be  due  to  these  microorganisms. 

"  Quinine  used  in  enemeta  has  hitherto  usually  ^ven  the  best  results  in  the  treat' 
ment  of  amebic  dysentery.  The  advantages  of  benKoyl-aeetyi  peroxide  over  quinine, 
however,  are  apparent,  for  the  latter,  while  quite  capable  of  killing  amebie,  even  in 
dilute  solutions,  also  attacks  the  bacteria  which  are  present  in  the  intestines,  and  it 
has  been  found  possible  by  its  use  to  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  microoi^wiisma 
in  the  stools. 

"Benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  is  therefore  now  used  tor  the  routine  treatment  of  this 
disease  in  the  following  niarmer; 

' '  The  patients  take  daily,  or  in  some  cases  oftener,  a  1  ;1 000  solution  of  the  dru^  in 
enemeta,  from  I  to  2  g^uarts  being  slowlv  injected  through  a  long  rectal  tube,  which 
is  introduced  its  entire  length.  The  nips  of  the  patient  are  elevated  during  the 
operation.  In  addition  to  Qiis  treatment,  5  grains  of  the  drug,  inclosed  in  a  cal- 
loidin  capsule,  are  administered  three  times  daily.  Such  treatment  has  been  con- 
tinned  in  a  nomber  of  cases  for  over  two  months,  with  decided  benefit  and  with  no 
vmfavorable  results. 

"In  addition,  a  number  of  patients  have  been  given  a  1:1000  solution  of  benzoyl- 
acetyl  peroxide  to  drink  ad  lilDitum,  and  in  fact  some  of  these  have  taken  no  other 
liquid  for  several  weeks. 

"The  other  treatment  has  consisted  in  the  use  of  occasional  purgatives,  such  as 
calomel  or  Eochelle  salt;  and  for  symptoms  requiring  it,  some  form  of  opium  haa 
occasionally  been  employed,  usually  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder. 

"So  far,  the  results  have  been  very  encouraging.  There  have  been  11  caeee 
treated.  Two  of  these  have  died,  one  from  a  complication  of  a  liver  abscess.  The 
remaning  nine  are  at  present  doing  well  and  are  without  any  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  opportnnity  for  the  trial  of  this  drug  in  cases  of  acute  infectious  bacillary 
dj^entery  has  not  as  yet  presented  itself,  as  no  epidemic  of  this  disease  has  occurred 
in  the  city  this  year.  It  is  probable  that  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  will  be  of  particu- 
lar value  tn  the  treatment  oi  this  variety  of  dysentery.'' 

The  BiOLOtiiCAi.  Laboratobt. 

jt  colonial  governments  in  the ^.__., 

.  ,  is  demonstrated  that  the  people  of  these  regions  ai 
ally  prone  to  devastatang  epidemics  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  So  lone 
as  the  su^estion  of  prophylactic  treatment  is  solely  in  the  hands  of  isolated  jihyai- 
clans  in  the  various  communities,  concerted  action  and  satisfactory  resulte  can  not 
ho  obtained,  and  for  this  reason  all  of  the  interested  governments  have  from  time  to 
time  established  laboratories  for  the  study  of  tropical  diseases,  or  have  even  at 
great  expense  equipped  expeditions  to  travel  to  the  seat  of  Ihe  disease,  there  to 
make  studies  and  report  to  the  home  government  The  result  has  been,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  needs  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  in  many  cases 
a  duplication  of  institutions  within  the  limits  of  the  same  colony,  and  an  obviously 
inevitable  loss  of  time  and  efflcieiicy-  The  Philippine  Islands  are  as  prone  to  epi- 
demics as  other  tropical  countries.  We  have,  within  the  brief  existence  oi  the  present 
ftovemment  laboratories,  been  in  contact  with  bubonic  pl^ue,  cholera,  rinderpest, 
sui'ra,  amebic  dysentery,  and  other  diseases  peculiar  to  the  Tropics,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  the  Ixiard  of  health,  physicians,  and  other  partiea  intereeted,  have, 
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with  increasfng  reliance  on  the  results  obtained,  applied  to  the  eovemtuent 
biological  laboratory  for  relief  and  assistance. 

The  laboratory  lias  been  oiganiued  on  the  sound  principle  of  the  establiahment  of 
a  central  institution  under  one  director,  and  although  up  to  the  present  time  the 
apparatus  and  aujiplies  have  been  unsatisfactory  and  the  scientific  corps  inadequate, 
it  has  been  able  m  large  part  to  meet  the  demands  that  have  been  made  upon  it. 
The  value  of  laboratory  work  in  tropical  diseases  is  of  course  no  longer  doubted  by 
anyone,  and  the  advantage  to  a  government,  from  a  financial  standpoint  alone, 
provided  the  laboratories  show  ways  and  means  of  combating  epidemics,  is  inesti- 
mable. 

In  classes  of  diseases  which  are  of  importance  not  only  to  the  individual  infected, 
but  also  to  the  general  public  health  and  upon  the  earlv  and  definite  diagnosis  of 
which  the  safety  of  the  community  depends  in  ao  large  a  degree,  the  laboratory  must 
be  consulted  for  a  final  decision.  Examples  of  such  diseases  are  bubonic  pls^e  and 
Asiatic  cholera.  The  latter  before  the  appearance  ot  an  epidemic  may  be  cfinically 
impossible  to  differentiate  from  cholera  nostras  of  a  severe  type;  but  the  laboratory 
renders  the  distinction  possible  and  by  an  early  diagnosis  enables  the  authorities  to 
inaugurate  vigorous  measures.  In  bulfonic  plajjue  it  is  of  ten  possible  to  diagnose  the 
case  some  time  before  clinical  symptoms  have  definitely  shaped  themselves,  and 
early  diagnosis  is  of  course  an  important  factor  in  the  suppression  of  the  disease. 

In  animal  maladies,  such  as  surra,  glanders,  and  farcy,  the  correct  and  accurate 
diagnosis  may  save  many  individuals  which  otherwise  might  be  destroyed.,  and 
investigations  may  lead  to  prophylactic  treatment  which  will  save  the  lives  of  many 
more.  In  rinderpest  snch  metnods  have  already  been  discovered  in  the  production 
of  a  prophylactic  serum,  and  work  in  this  direction,  if  it  enables  importers  once  more 
with  impunity  to  bring  their  catUe  into  the  Philippine  Islands,  will  be  of  such  value 
as  to  render  nominal  tne  cost  of  equipment  and  tne  assistants  necessary  in  its  pro- 
duction in  comparison  with  the  benefits  conferred.  When  the  Serum  Institute  is 
thoroughly  oi^nized  a  portion  of  the  expense  will  be  covered  in  by  small  chaises 
made  for  the  sale  of  its  product. 

The  necessity  of  the  biol<^cal  laboratory  baa  been  conclusively  shown  by  these 
few  instances,  which  could  be  multiplied  almost  ad  libitum  by  considering  other 
tropical  diseases.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  mere  establishment  of  a  biolc^cal 
laboratory  is  not  sufficient.  It  must  he  thoroughly  equipped  with  modem  appliances 
and  must  have  at  its  command  a  sufficient  force  ot  scientifically  trained  men  to  carry 
on  its  routine  work,  to  conduct  investigations,  and  to  meet  any  emergency  which 
may  arise.  Insufficient  apparatus,  cramped  and  inadequate  quarters,  assistants  who 
have  to  he  continually  changed  from  one  line  of  work  to  another,  result  in  such  a 
loss  of  time  as  to  seriously  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the  laboratory. 

The  present  equipment,  quarters,  and  staff  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  growing 
demands,  and  many  important  lines  of  work  must  be  deferred  until  the  completion 
of  the  new  huiiding. 

The  needs  of  the  laboratory  in  regard  to  a  reference  library  have  been  mentioned 
in  another  portion  ot  the  report,  and  it  is  only  necessary  fo  emphasize  again  that  a 
working  library  needs  not  only  the  current  journals,  but  also  complete  sets  ot  those 
publications  from  the  beginning.  The  man  who  is  precluded  from  reading  the  liter- 
ature ot  any  subject  in  which  ne  is  en«^ed  may  thereby  sacrifice  many  hours  ot 
valuable  time  by  repeating  work  which  nas  already  been  done.  Manuals  and  text- 
books are  but  compilations  which  can  give  only  a  brief  review  of  tie  field  and  can 
not  give  that  rigid  and  definite  knowledge  which  alone  is  the  basis  for  scientific 


The  following  report  on  the  work  of  the  biological  laboratory  is  submitted  by 
Dr.  R.  P.  Stroi^,  director  of  the  biolc^cal  laboratory: 


INSTrrUTIONS. 


All  the  clinical  laborafory  examinations  havebeenperformed  for  the  Civil  Hospital, 
the  San  Laaaro  Hospital,  Biiibid  Prison,  and  various  ciiolera  hospitals.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  give  some  idea  ot  the  number  and  character  of  the  examinations  made: 
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WoEE  EBLArrvB  to  Bubonic  Plaqub. 

In  the  autnmn  o£  the  year  1901  an  effort  waa  made  on  the  part  of  the  board  of 
health  of  Manila  to  exterminate  the  rata  in  the  city,  particniarly  because  they  were 
suspected  of  playing  an  important  rOle  in  the  dissemination  of  bubonic  plague,  and 
indeed,  especially,  because  from  the  oi^ans  of  the  dead  bodies  of  several  of  these 
animals  the  bacillus  peetis  had  been  isolated  here.  The  rats  were  collected  and  sent 
to  the  biological  laboratory.  In  all,  47,635  were  examined  for  this  organism.  Tlie 
bacterium  of  pest  was  found  in  the  ot^ns  of  these  animals  in  166  cases,  or  in  0.34 
per  cent.    Taking  a  total  average,  the  highest  percenfage  at  any  one  time  was  2.3 

Ser  cent.  The  percentage  of  infection  gradually  diminished,  and  reached  naught  on 
anuary  31.  During  the  time  in  which  the  highest  percentage  of  infected  plague  rata 
was  encountered  a  lai^  number  of  these  animala  were  found  dead  in  the  plague 
districts.  In  almost  every  instance  in  which  a  rat  was  found  infected  with  the  bacil- 
lus pestis  it  was  later  ascertained  that  it  had  been  foand  dead  or  captured  in  a  house 
where  cases  of  human  plague  had  occurred.  The  location  of  plague-infected  rats 
was  the  basis  for  action  dt  the  board  of  health  in  improving  and  altering  houses. 

At  first  merely  cover^lass  preparations  were  made  from  the  spleen,  liver,  and 
heart's  blood  of  the  rats,  and  it  bacilli  of  suspicious  morphology  were  encountered, 
cultures  were  then  taken  from  these  organs  and  animal  inoculationa  made  if  neces- 
sary. Such  a  method  did  not,  however,  seem  entirely  satisfactory,  and  later  on  an 
effort  was  therefore  made  to  perfect  this  technique,  and  to  prepare  cultures  in  as 
many  eases  as  po.osible.  The  work  was  a  very  tedious  one,  and  particularly  so 
because  other  bacilli  somewhat  resembling  those  of  bubonic  plague  have  been  found 
here  in  these  animals." 

This  work  was  carried  out  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Jobling, 
assistant  bacteriologist,  who  deserves  great  praise  for  the  conscientious  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  it.  During  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  examinations  no  rat  was 
found  infected  with  plague  bacnli,  and  the  work  was  discontinued  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Asiatic  cholera  in  Manila.  No  further  comment  is  necessary  on  the  value 
of  these  examiaations,  which  is  apparent  from  the  results  obt^ned. 


As  the  serum  institute  had  not  yet  been  established  and  as  the  board  of  health 
early  in  the  year  desired  to  vaccinate  the  native  and  Chinese  population  of  Manila 
against  bubonic  pli^e,  it  became  necessary  to  prepare  the  virus  for  this  disease  in 
\he  biological  laboratory.    The  method  of  vaccination  need  was  that  described  and 

Sursued  by  Shiga,  and  which  consists  briefly  of  the  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  a 
eflnite  amount  of  plague  bacilli  of  known  virulence  which  have  previously  been 
killed  by  heating  for  one  hour  at  60°  C.  while  suspended  in  normal  salt  solution  to 
which  0.5  per  cent  carbolic  acid  had  been  added.  The  method  will  not  be  described 
in  detail,  as  the  preparation  of  vaccines  belongs  more  to  the  work  of  the  serum 
institute. 

In  all,  19,716  doses  of  plague  serum  were  prepared  and  delivered  to  the  board  of 


Asiatic  Cholera. 


health. 


Manila,  P.  I.,  March  se,  190S, 
The  CoHuissiONEB  OP  Public  Health,  ifonila,  P.  I. 

Sie:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  n 
of  cases  of  suspected  cholera: 

During  the  evenii^  of  March  20 1  wasnotified  that  there  w 
cholera  lying  in  the  San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital.    On  investigation  these  U 
proved  to  be  male  Filipinos,  one  about  45  and  the  other  24  years  of  age. 

It  was  ascertained  tliat  the  former  had  been  taken  sick  early  in  the  morning  of 
March  20,  with  violent  purging  and  cramps  in  the  abdomen.  He  had  been  removed 
to  the  hospital,  where  early  in  the  day  the  severe  diarrhea  had  continued,  and  he 
had  complained  of  cramps  m  his  legs.  On  examining  the  patient  at  9  p.  m.,  March 
20,  he  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse.  The  skin  was  cold  and  bathed 
with  perspiration.     The  rectal  temperature  registered  102°.     No  pulse  could  be  felt 

"See  also  Edington,  British  Medical  Journal,  II,  1901,  p.  287. 
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at  the  wrist,  and  the  heart  sounds  t 


that  th^e  had  been  no  bowel  movement  for  about  sis  hours.  A  cover-glass  prepa- 
ration was,  however,  laade  from  the  rectal  mucosa  and  examined  microacopieally. 
While  a  few  organiama  present  poasibly  resembled  morpholc^cally  the  spirillum  of 
Koch,  the  majority  did  not  surest  this  oi^nism. 

An  examination  of  the  other  patient  (Case  II)  showed  a  somewhat  similar  condition 
to  the  first.  He  was  etil!,  however,  conscious,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  attacked 
with  severe  diarrhea,  cramps,  and  vomiting  the  previous  n^ht  (March  19).  There 
had  been  no  diarrhea  since  morning.  He  complained  of  great  thirst  and  the  voice 
was  very  husky.  The  skin  was  cold  to  tlie  touch,  and  no  pulse  was  perceptible  at 
the  wri^  An  examination  of  the  cheat  showed  rapid,  feeble  heart  sounds.  The 
abdomen  was  retracted. 

These  cases  were  regarded  as  very  suspiciouH  ones  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  but 
as  attacks  of  cholera  nostras  have  occasionally  been  observed  before  in  Manila,  a 
bacteriological  examination  was  most  desirable.  As  there  was  also  no  discharge  from 
the  bowels  in  this  case,  and  no  soiled  linen  among  the  bed  clothes,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  arectol  speculum,  or  rectal  tube,  in  order  that  satisfactory  material  for 
a  microscopical  examination  might  be  secured. 

At  this  tune,  while  a  search  was  being  made  in  the  hospital  for  these  instruments, 
a  telephone  messi^  was' received,  stating  that  a  native  had  just  died  under  suspicious 
circumstances  in  one  of  the  districts  near  by,  and  that  the  body  was  then  on  the  way 
to  the  moi^e.  The  further  examination  of  Case  II  was,  therefore,  deferred  in  order 
that  an  autopsy  might  be  performed  on  Case  III  as  soon  as  possible; 

Case  III.— The  necropsy  on  this  case  took  place  about  an  hour  after  death.  The 
body  was  stJH  warm,  but  rigor  mortis  was  already  marked.  The  followii^  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  more  important  changes  found  present : 

The  intercostal  muscles  were  dry  and  red  in  color.  The  right  chambers  of  the 
heart  were  distended  with  dark,  clotted  blood.  The  bases  of  tlie  Inngs  were  con- 
gested. Upon  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  serosa  of  the  ileum  and  jejunum 
presented  ft  rose-pink  color.  The  small  intestine  was  dilated,  but  the  large  bowel 
was  contracted  and  pale  grayish  in  appearance.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  small 
intestine  were  markedly  injected.  On  opening  the  ileum  a  lai^  amount  of  watery 
fluid  coniMoing  whitiali  flakes  escaped.  The  solitary  follicles  were  swollen  and  red- 
dened, particularly  at  their  margins.  There  were  many  small  diffuse  hemorrhages 
in  the  mucosa.  This  process  continued  nearly  through  the  jejunum.  The  mucosa 
of  the  large  intestine  was  in  general  pale  gray  in  appearance,  but  its  vessels  were 
injected  and  numerous  small  hemorrhases  were  present.  The  spleen  was  small  and 
firm.  The  cajjsules  of  the  kidneys  stripped  easily.  The  kidneys  were  much  con- 
jested  and  their  surface  vessels  deeply  'injected.  The  stomach  was  distended  with 
gas  and  contained  a  small  amount  of  fluid.  Its  mucosa  showed  a  few  small  super- 
ficial hemorrhages.  The  liver  showed  moderate  cloudy  swelling.  The  mesenteric 
glands  were  not  particularly  swollen.  Cover  glass  preparations  were  made  from  the 
mucosa  of  the  ileum  ajid  from  the  spleen.  Those  irom  the  latter  were  negative  for 
oi^nisms.  The  former  showed  a  number  of  comma-shaped  bacteria,  but  there  were 
also  a  large  number  of  other  organisms  present.  Cultures  were  made  from  the 
spleen  and  from  the  small  intestine  in  Dunham's  solution. 

Shortly  after  midnight  and  just  before  the  completion  of  the  above  autopsy,  a 
second  case  was  brought  to  the  moi^e. 

Case  IV, — This  body  was  also  examined.  Moderate  rigor  mortis  was  present. 
The  abdominal  divity  was  free  from  fluid.  The  spleen  was  small  and  firm.  The 
liver  showed  doody  swelling.  There  was  moderate  atheroma  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  and  congestion  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  The  vessels  of  the  mesentery 
and  of  the  small  intestine  were  deeply  injected.     The  mucosa  of  the  latter  showed 

""" "TS  diffuse  br^ht  red  hemorrh^es,  but  the  swelling  of  the  solitary  follicles 

TO  marked  as  in  Case  III.    The  mucosa  of  the  large  intestine  also  showed 

s  hemorrhages,  but  was  elsewhere  in  general  pale  in  color.     Cultures  were 

also  made  from  the  int^tines  of  this  case. 

On  arriving  at  the  laboratory,  plate  cultures  were  made  from  the  Dunham's  tubes 
inoculated  with  material  from  the  small  intestine  of  Oases  III  and  IV.  At  fl  a.  m, 
of  the  same  day  an  examination  of  the  culture  tubes  inoculated  from  the  spleen 
showed  no  growth.  In  those  from  the  small  intestines  of  Cases  III  and  IV  there 
was  a  distinct  cloudiness  of  the  media.  Hanging  drop  preparations  made  from  the 
top  of  the  media  showed  a  motile  bacterium  often  curved  in  shape  and  occasionally 
appearing  in  S^haped  forms.  Stained  preparations  showed  a  comma-shaped  oi^n- 
ism  measuring  about  4  ji  in  length  by  0.4  /tto0.5M  in  thickness.  Prepararions  made 
from  the  colonies  which  had  developed  on  the  plates  inoculated  with  intestinal 
material  showed  the  spirillum  to  possess  but  a  smgle  terminal  flagellum.    Several 
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laige  loops  from  the  plate  colonies  were  suspended  i 
injecied  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a  guinea  pig,  1 
into  the  breast  inusoies  of  a  pigeon. 

Cultures  in  glucose  ngar  and  Dnnbam's  solution  were  prepared  from  colonies  on 
the  plate  cultures,  and  in  the  latter  media  also  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  original 
tubea  of  peptone  aolutjon  inoculated  from  the  intestine  at  necropsy.  On  Friday 
afternoon  the  Dunham's  tubes  all  showed  a  marlted  indol  reaction  on  the  addition  o! 
spedally  prepared  nitrite-free  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  glucose-i^tar  tubes  showed  no 
gas  production. 

It  was,  therefore,  reported  verbally  to  the  hoard  of  hcaltli  that  probably  tlie 
Bpirillum  of  Asiatic  cholera  had  been  isolated. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  guinea  pig  was  found  dead.  During  the  afternoon 
before,  its  temperature  had  been  subnormal.  On  autopsy  there  was  a  large  amount 
of  clondy  serous  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  A  hanging  drop  preparation  showed 
very  large  numbers  of  comma  and  spiral  shaped  bacteria,  all  clumping  in  the  serous 
exudate.    The  pigeon  was  still  alive  and  has  since  remained  well. 

Case  I  died  on  Friday  morning,  and  the  autopsy  showed  in  general  a  somewhat 
similar  condition  to  that  observM.  in  Oases  III  and  IV.  The  lai^  intestine,  how- 
ever, showed  more  numerous  and  extensive  hemorrhages.  Therewasalai^amount 
of  rice-water  material  in  the  small  intestine.  Cover  slip  preparations  from  a  floccule 
of  mucus  in  the  ileum  showed  almost  a  pure  culture  of  coma  and  spiral-sbape'l  organ- 
isms. Cultures  in  this  c^  have  revealed  an  organism  similar  to  that  isolated  from 
Cases  III  and  IV. 

Case  II  is  still  alive  and  ajiparently  recovering. 

I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  have  occurred 
in  Manila,  and  that  the  spirillum  of  Koch  has  been  isolated  and  obtained  in  pure 
culture  from  tliese  eases. 

Very  respectfully,  Kichabd  P.  Sthonq, 

Director  of  the  BMogkal  Lafjorntorij. 

Notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  a  considerable  number  of  cases  shortly  after 
this  report,  the  presence  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  Manila  was  still  doubted  by  many.  In 
fact,  it  was  apparently  generally  doubted  by  the  native  population,  and  several  of 
the  native  physicians  informed  us  that  this  disease  "came  every  year  before  the 
rains  and  was  not  true  cholera."  For  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  the  disease,  and 
in  addition,  to  convince  these  people,  particularly  the  physicians,  that  the  deaths 
were  really  from  Asiatic  cholera,  autopsies  were  held  on  all  the  dead  broi^ht  to  the 
moMfue.  On  April  2  the  following  letter  was  received  from  the  commissioner  of 
public  health: 

Manila,  P.  I.,  Ap>-il  S,  1902. 
Lieut.  EicHARD  P.  Strong, 

Director  of  the  Biological  Laharatory,  Manila,  P.  I. 
Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  rejjuest  that  you  furnish  me  with  a  report  of  cases  of 
cholera  examined  from  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  to  March  31,  with  statement 
as  to  what  you  have  found  and  whether  the  disease  is  actually  Asiatic  cholera  or 
not.  A  brief  report  from  you  on  this  subject  is  necessary  for  the  reason  that  a  large 
number  of  the  people  in  the  city  of  Manila,  among  whom  are  some  physicians, 
including  several  Americans,  do  not  believe  that  Asiatic  cholera  exists  at  present  in 
the  city  of  Manila,  and  are  disquieting  the  people  to  a  certain  extent  for  this  reason. 
Very  respectfully,  L.  M,  Mads, 

Commisdoner  of  Public  HeaMh. 

To  this  communication  the  following  reply  was  sent: 

Biological  Labohatory, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  Aprils,  1902. 
The  OoMiirssiONER  or  Public  Health,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Sib:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  April  2,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  since  the  outbreak  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  city  of  Manila  on  March  20,  1902, 
autopsies  have  been  performed  on  all  bodies  brought  to  the  cholera  morgue.  In 
81  of  these  cases,  the  patholo^cal-anatomical  lesions  of  Asiatic  cholera  have  been 
found  present.  Pure  cultures  of  the  spirillum  of  Asiatic  cholera  isolated  from  them, 
as  well  aa  the  anatomical  material  collected  from  them,  may  be  seen  by  physicians  at 
tile  government  biological  laboiatory. 

Very  reapectfulfy,  R.  P.  Strong, 

DireiAoT  Biological  Laboratory. 
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Careful  records  were  kept  of  the  first  200  necropsira.  Later,  when  the  deaths 
became  so  frequent,  this  was  no  longer  practicable  with  the  quantity  of  other  work 
there  was  to  be  carried  on,  and  autopsies  were  performed  merely  for  a  definite  diag- 
nosis of  eases,  and  were  omitted  in  a  number  of  those  from  the  hospitals  in  which  the 
e  conclusive  during  life.     Over  1  000  netropsies  have  been  performed. 


Owing  to  the  quarantine  regulations  and  restrictions  plai  ed  by  the  board  of  health 
upon  those  ^Hicted  with  chofera  and  upon  the  houses  m  which  cases  ofjiholera  had 
occurred,  it  became  necessary  to  have  earlj,  definite  and  indisputable  diagnoses 
made  and  the  laboratory  performed  this  work  Various  methods  of  procednre  were 
tried.  Agglutinative  tests  with  the  serum  of  those  mfected  and  the  spirilla  of  Koch 
often  gave  doubtful  and  negative  results,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  rely  npott 
this  t^t  for  the  final  diagnosis  of  cases  even  well  marked  from  a  clinical  standpoint. 
Experiments  for  agglutination  made  with  the  admistore  of  serum  from  cholera  cases 
and  normal  human  serum  also  failed  to  give  satisfactory  data  for  dii^nosis.  For 
routine  work,  however,  the  bacteriological  examination  of  the  stools  by  cultural 
methods  gave  the  surest  and  most  condusive  results,  althoi:^h  in  many  cases  mere 
cover  slip  preparations  from  them  showed  almost  pure  cultures  of  cholera  spirilla. 
For  the  cultural  method  several  oesea  of  the  suspected  stool  were  placed  in  a 
test  tube  of  Dunham's  solution  and  thoroughly  mixed.  After  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  two  or  more  tubes  of  Dunham's  solution  were  inoculated  with  two  oeses  each, 
made  from  the  surface  of  the  original  tube  of  this  medium.  At  the  same  time  a 
hanging  drop  and  cover-slip  preparation  were  made  from  the  surface  growth  of  this 
tuhe.  If  spirilla  of  similar  morphology  to  Asiatic  cholera  were  found  to  be  abun- 
dant, no  further  cultures  were  made  from  it;  but  if  there  were  few  spirilla,  or  their 
form  was  doubtful,  then  plate  cultures  were  also  prepared  from  the  surface  growth 
in  the  original  tube.  After  the  two  tubes  of  Dunham's  solution  inoculated  from  the 
surface  of  the  original  tube  had  been  placed  in  the  incubator  for  from  eight  to  twelve 
hours  they  were  removed  and  a  few  arops  of  specially  prepared  nitrite-free  sulphuric 
acid  were  added  to  one  of  them.  If  the  so-called  "cholera-red"  reaction  appeared 
and  the  morphology  of  the  organisms  in  the  parallel  tube  was  correct,  a  tiacleriolt^- 
icai  diagnosis  of  cholera  was  made.  If  there  was  no  nitroso-indol  reaction,  the  colo- 
nies on  the  original  plate  cultures  were  worked  over,  or  if  these  had  not  been  made, 
they  were  prepared  from  the  surface  of  the  j>araUel  tuhe  to  which  sulphuric  acid  had 
not  been  added.  It  from  all  of  these  no  spirilla  were  obtained,  a  negative  bacterio- 
logical di^nosis  of  cholera  was  made.  For  routine  work  during  an  epidemic  of 
cholera  this  method  seems  satisfactory.  However,  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  the 
cholera  spirilla  are  present  in  the  original  stool  the  nitroso-indol  reaction  is  obtained 
in  the  second  Dunham's  tube,  thoi^h  it  is  necessary  that  the  proper  peptone  should 
be  used  in  preparii^  this  medium.  Of  the  varieties  used,  Gnihler's  has  given  us  by 
far  the  most  satisfa<itory  results.  De  Witte's  often  gave  hut  a  feeble  reaction,  and 
Merck's,  Bausch  &  Lomb's,  and  Nishyama's  practically  proved  to  be  of  no  value  in 
obtaining  this  reaction  for  diagnostic  purposes.  The  task  of  isolating  cholera  spirilla 
dther  from  the  intestinal  tract  or  from  stools  usually  proved  an  easy  one,  and  partic- 
ularly did  it  seem  so  by  comparison  with  the  careful  search  we  have  often  found  it 
necessary  to  make  for  bacillus  dysenteric  in  the  intestines  or  stools  of  those  suffer- 
ing from  epidemic  bacillary  dysentery. 

While  during  an  epidemic  llie  clinical  diagnosis  in  many  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  is 
as  definite  as  it  can  be  in  any  disease,  and  a  hacteriological  diagnosis  is  almost  super- 
fluous; and  while  a  dia^osis  in  some  cases  can  scarcely  be  made  during  the  life  of 
the  patient  {for,  as  Andral  has  aptly  remarked  of  the  malignant  toriu,  "It  begins 
where  other  diseases  end — in  death"),  nevertlieleas,  in  a  large  number  of  other  cases 
the  di^:nosi8  is  not  only  difficult  hut  impossible  without  the  bacteriological  isola^ 
iion  of  the  spirilla;  and  we  have  all  seen  man^  instances  during  this  epidemic  which 
we  were  entirely  unable  to  diagnose  from  a  clinical  standpoint  alone. 

3   DISSEMINATION   OF   THE   DISEASE   IN 

In  the  early  days  of  the  epidemic,  when  the  so-called  Farola  district  was  appar- 
ently well  infected  and  a  number  of  cases  had  occurred  there,  visits  were  made  from 
house  to  house  and  cultures  taken  from  various  foods  and  from  numerous  samples 
of  water  found  in  these  houses,  as  well  as  from  linen  and  articles  of  clothing  col- 
lected there.  In  these  cultures  we  were  more  successful  in  isolating  the  spintla  of 
Asiatic  cholera  than  in  those  taken  later  in  the  epidemic.  Out  of  311  cultures  the 
cholera  spirillum  was  obtained  from  seven.    The  positive  ones  were:  One  from  a 
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dish  of  mixed  rice  and  fniit,  which  was  found  on.  the  floor  alongside  of  a  eholera 
patient;  one  from  a  barrel  half  full  of  water,  located  jiiat  outside  of  a  nipa  house,  in 
which  four  cases  of  cholera  had  occurred,  and  live  from  cultures  made  from  linen 
collected  from  these  houses,  which  had  probably  been  used  to  cover  the  eick  patients. 
In  other  portions  of  the  city  where  eholera  was  prevalent  cultures  have  in  like  man- 
ner been  made,  particularly  from  various  food  stuffs,  and  also  from  other  articles 
found  in  the  houses  where  the  cases  had  sickened.  Some  ratlier  curious  instances 
were  encountered  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  these  food  stiiHs.  In  one  Spanish 
convent  in  which  we  happened  to  be  present  a  lai^  cold  ham  had  been  prepared 
for  a  meal.  This,  on  being  cut  in  onr  presence,  was  found  to  contain  several  livinj? 
dipt«ra  (maggots)  in  each  of  the  slices.  The  authorities  of  the  convent  seemed  to 
resent  its  destruction.  Altogether,  including  the  examination  of  food  stuffs  in  these 
houses  and  from  the  various  markets,  1,134  cultures  have  been  made.  Cholera 
spirilla  have  been  isolated  in  but  three  of  these  cases— in  two  cases  from  dishes  of  mixed 
hashed  foods,  and  in  one  case  from  a  entail  earthen  jar  containing  a  pea-sonp-like 
liquid.  The  method  used  in  the  isolation  of  the  spirillum  from  these  articles  was  as 
follows:  An  emulsion  of  the  suspected  substance  was  made  in  a  tube  of  Dunham's 
solution,  after  which  the  procedure  was  similar  to  that  used  and  described  for  the 
isolation  of  the  cholera  spirillum  from  feces. 

BXAMrN.J.TrOS   OF  THE   CITY   W.\TEK  SUPPLY, 

The  dty  water  supply  has  been  nnder  constant  surveillance  since  the  he^nning  of 
the  epidemic,  hut  at  no  time  has  it  been  found  by  liaeteriolo^cal  examination  to  be 
infected  with  cholera  spirilla.  The  method  of  examination  has  been  as  follows: 
Three  hundred  cubic  centimeters  of  suspected  water  were  added  to  100  c  c.  of  donhle- 
strength  peptone  (2  per  cent  solution),  containing  1  per  cent  of  sodium  chloride. 
The  mixture  was  then  incubated  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask  lor  from  eight  to  twenty- 
four  hours  and  plate  cultures  were  then  made  froM  the  surface  growth.  After  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  houra  the  colonies  developing  on  the  plates  were  studied 
morphol<^cally.    A  portion  of  each  colony  which  consisted  of  spirilla  was  then 

Elanted  on  gelatine,  glucose-agar,  agar  slant,  and  peptone  solution.  After  twelve 
ours  the  indol  reaction  was  tested  in  the  peptone  tnoe.  So  far  no  oi^nism  found  in 
the  water  has  resembled  the  spirillum  of  Asiatic  cholera  sufficiently  to  make  animal 
inoculations  necessary  for  its  determination,  though  several  spirilla  resembling  it  it 
morphology  and  somewhat  in  cultural  characteristic*  have  been  ei •— j 


Upon  the  request  of  the  board  of  health  the  waters  from  ninety-three  weils  have 
been  submitted  to  bacteriological  study.  In  no  case  has  the  cholera  spirillum  been 
found  present,  though  in  six  the  wells  were  found  to  have  been  probably  contami- 
nated with  fecal  discnarges,  aa  was  shown  by  the  large  amount  of  nitrates  and  nitrites 
which  these  waters  contained,  and  from  the  fact  that  varieties  of  colon  bacilli  were 
isolated  from  them.  In  examining  the  incubated  flasks  containing  the  water  from 
several  of  these  wells,  mixed  with  ;peptone  solution  with  nitrite-free  sulphuric  acid, 
the  nitroso-indol  reaction  was  obtained.  The  cholera  spirillum  was  not,  however, 
found  in  them,  but  the  colon  bacillus  was  recovered,  and  the  action  of  the  latter 
oi^aiiism  on  the  media,  together  with  the  nitrite  present  in  the  water,  evidently  gave 
rise  to  this  reaction. 

In  the  examination  of  the  city  water  supply,  while,  as  has  been  stated,  cholera 
spirilla  was  never  found,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  amebie  and  several  varieties  of 
mastigophora  were  frequently  cultivated  in  iarge  numbers.  Amebse  were  found  in 
about  one  or  two  out  of  every  four  or  five  examinations.  While  the  evidences  of  the 
pathc^enesis  of  these  varieties  of  sarkodina  were  not  demonstrated,  their  presence 
merely  shows  how  very  unsafe  the  use  of  this  water  for  drinkii^  purposes  should  be 
considered,  unless  it  has  been  thoroughly  boiled  or  filtered. 


As  well-authenticated  cases  are  related  in  which  flies  have  appeared  to  carry  the 
infection  from  cholera  dejecta  to  various  articles  of  food,  an  experimental  study  was 
made  in  r^ard  to  the  ability  of  these  insects  to  convey  tie  disease.  Out  of  27  fiouse 
flies  (Musca  domestica)  fed  upon  fresh  cholera  stools,  cholera  spirilla  were  isolated 
from  the  intestines  of  13  after  twenty-four  hours.  Out  of  318  flies  captured  in  the 
bedrooms  and  about  the  houses  where  cholera  cases  had  occnired,  only  one  was 
found  to  be  infected  and  this  one  was  captured  while  feeding  upon  a  cholera  stool  in 
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a  receptacle.  DoutfleBa,  dnring  this  epidemic  of  cholera,  these  ineecta  have  served 
to  disseminate  the  disease  to  a  small  extent,  but  the  early  disinfection  and  close 
watch  kept  OTcr  excreta  in  cholera  cases  has  probably  served  Ui  reduce  this  to  a 
minimom. 

From  these  experimental  studies,  we  are  jnclinecl  to  believe  the  chief  means  ot 
dissemination  of  Asiatic  cholera  durii^  this  epidemic  to  have  been  through  food 
Btufto.  In  support  of  this  are  the  facts  that  cholera  spirilla  have  been  isolated  from 
certain  articles  of  food,  while  we  have  failed  to  isolate  them  from  water  except  in 
one  instance,  in  which  the  barrel  containing  the  water  was  probably  infected  sec- 
ondarily in  some  way.  Also  the  fact  that  the  cases  have  usually  occurred  succea- 
sively,  and  that  large  numbers  of  people  have  not  been  attacked  simultaneously,  as 
they  were,  for  example,  in  the  Hambui^  epidemic,  arguee  against  the  idea  that  the 
disease  has  spread  throi^h  the  water  supply. 

Cholera  organisms  were  on  several  occasions  isolated  from  linen  and  bedclothes 
found  on  the  floors  of  cholera  houses,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  natives  often  cover 
their  fruit  with  doths  while  taking  it  to  market.  This,  perhaps,  offers  a  fair  explana- 
tion of  one  means  of  the  dissemination  of  the  disease.  As  is  well  known,  in  spite  of 
the  quarantine  on  a  great  many  fruits,  many  people  almost  entirely  subsisted  upon 
this  diet,  even  if  certain  kinds  were  not  placed  in  the  markets  for  sale.  The  early 
disinfection  in  the  houses  in  which  cholera  cases  have  occurred  has  seemed  to  be  the 
most  important  and  efficient  means  the  board  of  health  has  adopted  in  limiting  the 
spread  of  the  malady,  which  again  argues  against  the  infection  of  the  general  water 
supply  as  being  the  chief  means  of  the  dissemination  of  the  disease. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  several  cases  occurring  in  intelligent  individuals  it  has 
been  impossible  to  get  any  history  of  their  having  drunk  any  unboiled  water,  and  as 
they  were  the  only  individuals  of  the  houeehoia  attacked,  there  is  a  possibility  in 
these  cases  that  some  single  article  ot  food  of  which  they  had  partaken  had  been 
infected  through  flies. 

It  hna  been  interesting  to  note  the  effect  which  the  humidity  has  had  upon  the 
epidemic  and  to  observe  how  with  each  marked  rise  the  number  of  new  cases  has 
increased."  The  dark  and  cloudy  days  are  evidently  more  favorable  to  the  biology 
of  the  cholera  spirillum  than  those  on  which  the  sun  shines  and  when  the  disinfect- 
ing powers  of  its  rays  are  more  strongly  felt, 

Dengck  Fbvke. 

During  the  past  few  months  this  disease  has  been  very  prevalent  in  Manila,  and 
some  experimental  work  has  been  performed  in  regard  to  its  etiolwy. 

As  early  as  1885  J.  W.  McLaughlin,  ^ina  study  of  an  epidemic  of  the  disesise 
occurring  in  Texas,  held  that  he  nad  discovered  and  isolate  the  specific  organism 
from  the  blood  of  the  patjente  affected.  It  was  claimed  that  this  organism,  a  micro- 
coccus, was  fonnd  both  in  fresh  cover-sUp  preparations  and  in  cultures  taken  from 
the  blood.  The  unique  feature  of  this  coccus,  according  to  the  author,  waa  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  bacteria  grouped  themselves  when  grown  on  artificial 
media.  The  blood  of  the  patient  was  used  first  aa  a  culture  media  for  the  organism 
contained  therein.  In  1897,  in  another  epidemic  of  dengue  fever  in  Texas,  Samon 
took  up  this  work  and  succeeded  in  isolating  a  coccus  from  the  blood  of  one  case, 
which,  however,  presented  some  differences  from  the  oi^anism  described  by 
McLaughlin,  and  which  the  author  considered  perhaps  a  variety  of  one  of  the  pns 
Oi^anisms,  It  was,  however,  not  pathogenic  for  rabbits  in  lai^  doses.  No  further 
confirmation  ot  this  work  has  been  made. 

Quite  recently  H.  Graham,  "in  an  epidemic  at  Beirut,  Syria,  has  claimed  to 
have  found  an  ameboid  form  in  certain  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  those  sick  wilh 
the  disease,  and  subsequently  he  was  able  to  discover  it  after  careful  examination  in 
all  of  the  cases,  without  exception,  which  he  examined.  One  hundred  casee  were 
studied.  He  describes  this  parasite  as  resembling  in  many  ways  the  Plasmodium 
malariffi,  or  particularly  Pirosoma  higeminum,  but  its  cycle  of  reproduction  is  so 
much  longer  than  that  of  the  nialariat  parasite  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow.  It  may 
be  seen  either  in  the  center  ot  a  red  blood  corpuscle  or  sometimes  at  the  margin, 

oDr.  Bouthall  has  prepared  a  chart  which  admirably  illustrates  this  point     This 
will  appear  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  health, 
ft  Dengue  Fever,  System  of  Practical  Therapeutics,  Hare,  Vol.  II,  1901. 
e  Medical  Becord,  February  8,  1902, 
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From  time  to  time  it  changes  its  shape,  showing  ameboid  movement  and  shifting  its 
place  from  one  part  of  the  corpuscle  to  another.  This  hematozoon  is  unpiemented. 
Flagellated  forms  are  describe,  which,  however,  only  developed  aiter  the  blood  had 
stood  (or  some  time.  The  author  states  that  the  parasite  need  not  be  mistaken  for 
a  vacuole,  as  it  is  too  dull  in  color  and  lacks  the  clear  brightness  seen  in  a  vacuole. 

During  the  present  epidemic  in  Manila  we  have  carefully  sought  for  this  Plas- 
modium in  the  blood,  and  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  isolate  the  coccus  wnich 
McLaughlin  described.  From  our  studies  on  the  blood  in  this  disease  we  have 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions;  (1)  In  dengue  fever  there  is  no  leucocytosis. 
(2)  The  differential  counts  of  the  white  corpuscles  in  this  disease  show  normal  pro- 

Krtions  of  the  several  varieties.  (3)  The  hematozoon  described  by  Graham  has  not 
en  found  present  in  the  circulating  blood  of  our  cases.  (4)  The  micrococcus 
described  by  McLaughlin  has  not  been  encountered.  (5)  The  etioI<^cal  factor  in 
this  disease  is  as  yet  unknown.  Experiments  are  now  being  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  disease  is  disseminated  by  mosquitos,  as  Graham  has  claimed. 

Intestinal  Parasitic  Diseases. 


There  have  been  12  cases  of  infection  with  Slrongyhides  intestinalit  encountered 
during  the  past  six  months.  Ail  of  these  patients  have  suffered  at  times  with  intes- 
tinal disturbances.  Intermittent  diarrhea  has  been  the  most  constant  symptom,  in 
some,  however,  of  a  very  mild  type.  One  patient  complained  considerably  of 
attacks  ot  vertigo.  During  the  previous  year  I  reported  13  cases  of  infection  with 
this  parasite  occurring  in  Jwaniia. "  We,  therefore,  have  now  had  25  cas*«  under  onr 
observation.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  of  our  text-bool»  of  medicine 
apparently  attach  little  importance  to  Strongyloiden  mtestinatis,  with  our  present 
knowled^  concemii^  the  parasite,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  we  can  be  justified  m  con- 
sidering it  an  innocent  commensal  of  man.  While  in  cases  of  moderate  infection 
the  symptomaof  the  disease  may  be  very  slight  or  even  wanting,  as  they  are,  indeed, 
sometimes  in  mild  cases  of  ankylostomiasis,  yet  when  we  study  the  histological  sec- 
tions of  the  small  intestine  from  those  who  had  been  infected  during  life  and  for 
long  periods  of  time  with  this  parasite,  we  usuallj;  find  distinctive  changes.  Golgi 
and  Monti «  and  the  author  6  have  described  lesions  in  the  mucosa  of  the  small 
intestine  consisting  chiefly  of  catarrhal  inflammation  with  desquamation  and  in 
many  places  atrophy  of  the  epithelial  cells.  Sonsino  <:  also  found  the  parasites  in  the 
mucosa  of  the  small  intestine.  In  two  cases  of  the  author  *  the  solitary  follicles  were 
also  swollen,  and  there  were  infiltrations  of  small  round  cells  about  the  glands  con- 
taining the  parasites.  All  through  the  mucosa  the  adult  forms  t<^ether  with  their 
ova  and  embryos  were  found.  In  some  cases  the  embryos  were  situated  beneath  the 
epithelium  of  the  villi.  More  recently  Askanazy  <^  has  demonstrated  that  the  worms 
may  penetrate  into  the  mucosa  and  sometimes  into  the  submucosa,  and  0.  Lekhleii- 
gtem,  in  a  letter  to  Askanazy,  states  that  in  another  case  he  also  observed  the  para- 
sites to  have  entered  into  the  submucosa-  During  the  past  year  M.  V.  Kurlow*  has 
reported  another  case  of  bloody  diarrhea  in  which  charactoristic  changes  were  also 
found  in  the  small  intestine.  The  parasites  were  situated  in  and  oeneath  the 
mucosa.  In  the  light  of  such  otiservations  regarding  the  pathology  of  this  infection 
we  can  see  no  reason  to  change  our  views  inregard  to  thepathc^nesis  of  the  parasite. 
Clinically,  when  present  in  lai^  numbers  and  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  it  is 
probably  capable  of  causing  intestinal  disturbances,  of  which  intermittent  diarrhea 
IS  the  moat  common  symptom.  Anatomically,  an  intestinal  catarrh  is  produced. 
All  the  evidence  thus  far  submitted  seems  to  show  that  it  is  by  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  parasite  that  the  disturbances  arise.  Probably  cases  of  mild  infection 
continue  for  long  periods  of  time  with  no  apparent  symptoms. 

o  Strong:  Circulars  on  tropical  diseases,  February,  I90I,  Manila,  P.  I. 

6  Note  sur  une  (question  helmintologique.     Archives  Ital.  de  Biologie,  V,  p.  398. 

I' Cases  of  infection  with  Stron^loides  inMinalw  (first  reported  occurrence  in  North 
America),  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  X,  Nos.  1-2. 

'i  The  easi  di  malattia  da  Rhabdonema  inte^naU  e  Ebabdonemaai.  Eiv.  gen.  Ital. 
di  din.  med.,  Pisa.  Supl.,  47-56  (Jul.  20). 

'Centralblatt  t.  Bakteriologie,  etc,,  I,  Bd.  XXVIII,  1900, 
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kepoet  of  the  philippine  oommissioh". 
Amiual  Diseases. 


Dnring  my  absence  in  America,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1901,  Dr.  Slee,  assistant 
veterinarian  of  the  board  of  health,  brought  to  this  laboratory  a  specimen  of  blood 
from  a  horse  sufteringfrom  an  unreei^nizM.  disease.  Thiswasesammedby  Dr.  J.  W. 
Jobling,  assistant  bacteriologist  of  the  laboratory,  and  a  parasite  was  found  therein. 
Upon  receivii^  this  information,  the  malady  was  studied  bv  Asst.  Surg.  A.  M.  Smith, 
TJ.  S.  Army,  and  Sui^.  J.  J.  Kinyoun,  U.  S.  Marine- Hospital  Service,  and  reports  were 
made  of  the  disease.  Later  the  affection  w^  recc^nized  as  surra,  and  it  was  found 
tiiat  carabao  here  were  aJao  afflicted.  EecenUy  this  disease  and  other  forms  of  trypa- 
nosomiasis have  attracted  considerably  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world.  Among 
the  investigators  that  have  contributed  during  the  past  and  the  present  year  to  the 
literature  reading  these  subjects  may  be  mentioned:  Salmon  and  Stiles,"  Laveran 
and  MesniljONocMd,"  Rogers,'*  Voges,  *  Jurgens,/SchiiliQg,fi'  RoBt,^  Iieger, '  and  in 
the  Philippines,  Smith  and  Kinyoun,  and  Curry  and  Slee.  Drs.  Salmon  and  Stiles, 
in  their  Emeisency  Report  on  Surra,  have  reviewed  the  literature  of  the  subject  up 
to  March,  19CS.  This  is  the  most  exhaustive  report  that  has  aa  yet  appeared  and  is 
one  of  inestimable  value.  The  reader  is  referred  to  it  for  any  knowledge  desired  re- 
garding the  malady  Up  to  the  date  of  its  publication.  Since  its  appearance,  Laverait 
announced  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  April  1  the  reaulta  of  his  experiments 
and  search  for  a  means  to  combat  this  disease.  He  reported  that  subcutaneous 
injections  of  human  blood  serum  into  mice  infected  with  nagana,  and  having  large 
numbers  of  trypanosoma  in  their  b!ood,  causes  the  temporary  disappearance  of  the 
parasites  from  tne  circulation  in  theseanimals.  He  thought  tne  power  of  destroying 
the  parasite  was  possessed  by  the  human  leucocytes,  for  the  blood  plasma  was  inactive. 
Heating  the  serum  to  52°  C.  for  one  hour  caused  it  to  parfiaily  lose  its  activity. 
Heating  it  to  62°  C.  for  the  same  length  of  time  still  further  weakened  it  Some  hope, 
was  therefore  expressed  by  certain  of  our  medical  Journals  that  the  core  for  this  dis- 
ease had  been  found.  We  had  already  previously  tried  injections  of  human  blood  into 
monkeys  suffering  from  experimenbdly  produced  trypan oaondasis  from  injections  of 
Th-ypanoaoma  evansii,  but  found,  while  the  parasites  disappeared  temporarily,  after  a 
few  days  they  were  always  again  present  in  the  circulating  blood.  Goat's  blood  and 
bile  from  monkeys  that  had  died  of  the  disease  were  also  tried,  but  with  like  results. 
Goat's  serum  was  used,  as  these  animals  are  relatively  immune  to  the  parasite. 
Experiments  with  the  intravenous  injection  of  benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  will  be  per- 
formed as  soon  aa  the  animals  for  experimental  purposes  can  be  secured.  The  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  obtaining  proper  animals  has  seriously  hampered  the  work  of 
the  laboratory  throughout  the  year. 

It  seems  that  it  is  chiefly  through  its  mechanical  destraction  of  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles that  the  trypanosoma  causes  harm.  Some  experiments  were  performed  to 
show  whether  the  parasite  elaborated  any  toxic  substance  which  act^  injuriouwly 
upon  its  host.  Large  amounts  of  biood  taken  from  monkeys  suffering  with  experi- 
mentally produced  trypanosomiasis  of  severe  type  were  passed  through  a  Berkefeld 
filter  and  the  filtrate  mjected  into  other  monkeys.  No  symptoms  of  trypanosomiasis 
were  produced.  Large  celloiden  capsules  containing  blood  with  many  parasites  were 
placed  in  the  abdominal  cavities  of  sheep,  but  the  results  were  also  negative. 

While  Laveran  and  Mesnil  maintain  that  man  appears  absolutely  refractory  to  the 
disease  n£^na  and  that  human  blood  serum  in  fact  will  destroy  the  parasites,  these 
statements  must  be  accepted  with  caution,  particularly  as  Diitton  J  has  recently 
reported  the  discovery  of  a  species  of  trypanosoma  in  man.  This  species  resembles 
to  a  certain  extent  tie  Trypanosoma  hrucei,  but  was  somewhat  smaller  than  this 

"Emei^ncy  Report  on  Surra,  1902.    American  Medicine,  Februair  3, 1902. 

^Comptes  rendus  Soci^tS  de  Biologic,  March  29,  .Time  28,  1901.  Cotnptes  rendus 
I'Accademie  de  Science,  July,  1901;  October  28,  1901;  April  1,  1902.  Annales  de 
rinstitut  Pasteur,  September  26,  1901;  January  25,  1902. 
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Krasite.  Thio  is  ouly  the  second  instance  in  which  a  parasite  ot  this  genus  has 
en  reported  m  iiini).  The  first  two  cases  were  piihlij'heil  in  18HS  bv  Nepreii,  "^  from 
South  America.  Jn  botii  of  Ihem  malarial  parasites  wuro  also  present  in  tlie  blood. 
Hia  description  of  the  trypuiosoina  is  incouipJete.  As  yet  we  iiava  met  with  no 
case  of  human  infection  in  tlic  Philippine  Islands. 

In  r^Kird  to  the  treatment  of  biirra  in  aniiiials,  it  seems  that  as  yet  there  is  no  cure 
for  the  malady,  and  in  horses  at  least  it  is  a])pareutly  almos^t  universally  fatal. 
Esperiraenta  to  find  some  means  of  comluuiii;;  the  disease  are  still  in  progress  in  the 
lairaratiirj'.  Until  some  succesaful  method  is  fouud,  iiowever,  it  would  seein  advisable 
to  destroy  at  onee  all  horses  sufferinjr  from  this  disease,  unless  tiiey  tan  be  strictly 
isolated  and  protected  from  biting  insects. 

MNDltRPEST. 

Experiments  i)erformed  here  have  recently  shown  that  the  rinderpest  o£  the 
carabao  (Bubati's  kerahaii)  is  apparently  the  same  variety  of  the  disejis;  as  the  com- 
mon rinderpest  of  cattle.  Indian  cattle  inoculated  with  blood  taken  from  a  carabao 
suffering  from  rinderpest  have  developed  and  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  This  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  idea  amoi^  many  cattle  dealers  here 
that  foreign  cattle  will  not  take  carabao  rinderpest,  and  that  if  allowed  to  ran  with 
an  infected  carabao  hprd  they  will  not  contract  the  disease.  A  lai^  lierd  of  cattle 
have  recently  been  highly  immunized  against  rinderpest,  and  aconsiderahlequantitv 
of  antirinderpest  aenim  has  been  prepared  and  is  now  ready  for  use.  Experiments 
are  also  iseing  imderfaken  in  regard  to  the  etiolt^y  of  the  disease.  Appropriations 
to  provide  cattle  and  attendsTits,  as  well  as  pasturage,  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Serum  Institute  to  continue  this  work  su'.t'os«fully,  and  to  immunize  imported  cattle. 


A  few  months  ago  a  form  of  pseudo-farcy  was  fouud  to  exist  in  t 
Islands.  Following  is  the  report  made  from  the  laboratory  on  Jun« 
this  malady: 

PBBLXHINiBY  KeTOBT  OP  THE  APPEARANCE  □(  THE  PHILIPPIBE  ISliNDS  OP  i  DI61 

Sesembltno  Glanderh. 

Veterinarians  and  owners  of  horses  are  advised  that  an  infectious  disease  which 
may  clinically  at  times  closely  simulate  farcy  (the  nodular,  cutaneous  form  of  glanders) 
has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  My  attention  was  first  called  to 
this  malady  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Slee,  veterinarian  of  the  board  of  health,  Manila,  who 
sought  aid  from  the  laboratory  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  with  which  several 
horses  were  afflicted,  and  requested  an  esamination  of  thrae  animals  for  glanders. 
That  this  malady  sometimes  closely  resembles  the  cutaneous  form  of  glanders  may  be 
evidenced  from  the  fact  that  in  the  first  case  encountered  a  di^nosis  of  farcy  had 
abeady  been  made  by  three  veterinarians.  Upon  a  mioroncopical  study  of  material 
removed  from  the  pseudo-fareinous  buds,  however,  it  has  been  possible  to  show  that 
the  disease  under  disctisaion  i^  of  an  entirely  different  origin  from  glanders.  Indeeil, 
while  farcy  is  an  affection  which  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  the  schizomycetes  or  fis- 
sion fungi  (bacillus  Mallei),  the  malady  under  consideration,  it  seems,  is  not  due  to 
bacteri^infection  at  all,  but  to  a  parasite  of  an  entirely  difierent  group,  namely,  one 
of  the  budding  or  yeast  fun«i  (a  biastomyces). 

Ginical  manifeEtations. — The  disease  starts  as  a  small  nodule  situated  in  the  cutis 
and  frequently  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  slight  abrasion.  The  primary  node 
usually  appears  upon  one  of  the  extremities  or  in  the  cervical  or  abdominal  region, 
but  may  b*  situated  on  the  shoulders  or  chest.  From  tlie  first  nodule  the  infection 
spreads,  apparently  along  the  courae  of  the  lymphatics,  and  eventually  many  buila 
form.     Frequently  the  adjacent  lymphatics  become  swollen  and  arranged  in  a  row, 

gesenting  somewhat  the  appearance  of  beads  on  a  rosary.  The  nodules  vary  in  size 
)m  about  B  mm.  to  3  cm.  in  diameter.  The  hair  is  preserved  over  the  younger 
tumors,  which  at  first  are  hard,  but  usually  soften  later  and  form  larger  abscesses.  If 
left  to  thenwelves,  they  generally  finally  open  and  leave  ulcers  with  mai^ns.  which 
are  usually  irregular.  When  the  abscesses  are  inl^ised  in  their  early  sta^  tiiey  are 
found  to  contain  a  bloody,  purulent,  tenaeioas  material.  The  contents  of  the  older 
tumors  is  yellowish  white,  gelatinous,  and  very  tenacious.  When  the  cervical  region 
is  affected,  the  submaiiiilary  glands  are  not  uncommonly  swollen,  and  the  lymphatic 

aComptes  rendus  Societe  de  Biologic,  December  30,  1898. 
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glands  near  the  other  parte  mvolved  are  upQally  enlarged,  soft,  and  freely  movabie. 
The  disease  extends  gradnaily,  and  in  n^leuted  cases  may  spread  over  almost  any 
part  of  the  body  and  even  invade  the  nasal  mucosa.  A  mucous  discharge  from  the 
nose  then  appeara,  and  the  picture  cow  more  closely  resembles  glanders.  We,  how- 
ever, have  not  yet  seen  the  primary  nodule  situated  in  the  nares.  In  the  caara 
lihaerved,  there  seems  to  be  no  tendency  for  the  process  to  invade  the  scrotum,  tes- 
ticles, or  penis.  Indeed,  thoi^h  there  have  been  nodes  very  near  these  oi^^ans,  there 
h^  so  far  been  no  involvement  of  them.  In  the  fairly  severe  cases  there  may  be 
some  general  disturbances,  such  as  slight  fever  and  loss  of  appetite.  In  the  severe 
ones  anemia  and  cachexia  appear  in  addition.  The  mild  ones  may  run  an  alniost 
afebrile  course. 

While  glandular  metastases  occur,  metastases  in  the  internal  oj^ans  have  not  as 
yet  been  observed.  Occasionally  sinuses  form  in  the  subcutaneous  and  deeper  mus- 
cular tissues.  The  disease  runs  a  chronic  course  and  may  last  for  months,  but  the 
pr<^nosis  is  usually  favorable  and  a  very  laroe  majority  of  the  animals  eventually 
recover.  Cattle  are  sometimes  affected  with  mis  malady,  but  it  is  not  so  common  in 
th^e  animals  as  in  horses. 

jEliolo^.—As  has  been  stated  above,  upon  microscopical  examination  it  was  very 
Boon  seen  that  the  disease  had  an  entirely  different  origin  from  glanders.  Cover  slip 
preparations  and  cultures  made  from  many  early  and  late  nodules  showed  no  bacte- 
ria. In  a  few  instaucea  micrococci  were  found  present,  but  it  seemed  likely  that 
these  organisms  had  invaided  the  l^ions  secondarily  from  the  skin,  aa  it  was  particu- 
larly in  the  older  and  more  superficial  abscesses  that  they  were  encountered.  In  no 
case  have  bacilii  been  met  with  either  in  cover  slip  preparations  or  on-  the  various 
culture  media  employed.  In  fresh  microscopic  preparations  made  from  material  of 
the  nodes,  while  the  absence  of  bacteria  is  noticeable,  what  is  still  morestriking  is  the 
presence  of  numerous  oval  glistening  bodies  measuring  from  about  4  to  6  /*  long  by 
about  3i  ft  wide,  and  presenting  a  double  contour.  These  bodies  are  found  lyinj; 
both  free  and  inside  the  cells.  In  specimens  of  the  pus  stained  with  Ehrlich's  tri- 
acid  solution,  the  cells  which  contain  the  parasites  are  seen  to  be  generally  of  two  vari- 
ettea,  namely,  la^  endothelial  phagocytes  and  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles. 
Inside  the  cells  these  oval  bodieagenerallyappearinthe  hardened  specimens  as  clear, 
glistening  spots  somewhat  resembling  vacuoles.  Often  from  three  to  five  may  be  seen  in 
one  cell.  Frequently  thev  do  not  stain  with  the  aniline  dyes.  Even  after  prolonged 
treatment  with  carbol  fuchMn,  m<wt  of  them  remain  clear,  though  some  show  a  deeply 
staining  ]>oint,  which  is  usually'  placed  eccentrically,  or  others  inclose  several 
deeply  stained  granules.  Occasaionall^  there  is  some  staining  at  the  periphery  of 
the  bodv  while  the  central  part  remains  clear.  A  smaller  number  may,  however, 
uniformly  color  a  fairly  deep  red  or  assume  a  pinkish  tinge.  In  speiamens  of  the 
pus  carefully  hardened  at  a  low  temperature,  treated  with  carbol  fuchsin  and 
mounted  in  water,  while  one  still  finds  a  lai^  number  of  clear  ovals,  many  others 
are  stained  a  deep  red  and  some  of  an  eosin  color.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  age 
of  the  blastomyces  is  the  only  factor  which  determines  this  affinity  for  the  dye,  as 
many  young  cells  stain  poorly,  while  occasionally  older  cells  color  intensely.  From 
these  prepararions,  however,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  glistening  oval  bodies  observed 
in  specimens  hardened  in  alcohol  and  ether  or  hardened  without  certain  precautions 
are  the  empty  capsules  of  the  blastomyces  from  which  the  protoplasm  has  in  some 
way  escaped.  In  the  specimens  mounted  in  water  it  is  very  common  to  find  one  or 
several  deeply  colored  stdning  granules  situated  inside  of  the  clear  capsule  and 
endowed  wi^h  very  active  Brownian  movement.  We  have  not  been  successful  in 
staining  the  empty  capsules  with  the  methods  employed  in  coloring  the  capsules  of 
bacteria,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  obtain  any  apparent  reaction  with  the  iodine 
stMns.  Fre(iuently_  there  is  the  appearance  surrounding  the  oval  bodies  of  a  ra^^;ed 
envelope  which  stains  faintly.  The  capsules  may  be  made  very  distinct  by  treatii^ 
them  with  dilute  acid  or  alkaline  solutions. 

The  exudate  from  the  nodules  is  very  rich  in  cells  and  consists  chiefly  of  lai^ 
phagocytic  cells  and  polymorphonuclear  neutrophiles.  In  addition  to  red  blood  cor- 
puscles, there  are  a  fair  number  of  small  round  mononuclear  cells,  some  eosinophilea, 
and  a  few  plasma  cells.  A  few  of  the  neutrophils  show  iodophiiia  with  Ehjlioh's 
Btain,    The  exudate  also  contains  a  lai^  amount  of  fibrin. 

OuUuToi  properties  oj  Ihe  bkisUymyces. — iTie  organism  does  not  grow  well  on  bacte- 
riological media,  such  as  plain  agar,  glucose,  maltose,  saccharose,  and  beer-wort 
agar  or  bouillon  and  potato.  After  from  seven  to  ten  days,  on  glucose  or  wort  agar, 
sometimes  a  very  delicate  growth  may  be  observed  aloi^  the  track  of  the  needle  on 
the  surface  of  the  media.  Cover  slips  show  that  the  organism  is  living  and  slowly 
reproducing  itself.  Small  portions  of  the  material  removed  from  the  nodule  and 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  bouillon  or  agar  in  a  hanging  drop  show  numerous 
bndding  forme  after  from  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours  in  a  moist  chamber.     After  a 
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still  longer  time  jointed  hyphae  ma\  be  noted   and  later  fumiitious  of  lafenl  and 
terminal  eoniijia.     In  the  protupldsm  at  the  cells  laa,^  be  frLquentlv  seen  \  imtl 
and  bodies  resembling  oil  drops      No  fermentatian  ot  any  ol  the  sugira  has  as  m  t 
been  observed. 

We  have  been  successful  in  producinR  small  nodnles  m  one  monkey  b^  subcuta 
neous  injection  of  material  conraimng  the  biaatoniv  1 1. 

Differential  diaqnoms. — The  disease  Drieflj  reneHed  above  is  not  to  be  c  nfu  ei 
with  that  termed  "Bmsatte"  in  India  as  dtecnbed  b;  F  &mitli  as  be  mi.  dup  1 1  \ 
"mold  fungus,"  or  with  that  tnown  as  '  farun  du  boeui  an  aflettn  n  n)  (  itri.' 
which  exisis  in  the  West  Indianialinds  espcuallv  Gua leloi  ])e  and  nhicli  «  it 
or^n,  atcordiQj  to  Noeard  to  a  stiepti  thru  or  more  lorroiiii  to  an  mii  iin 
It  IB,  howi  1 1  pinlnhh  \'i\  ilo'-i.lj  related  to  the  ^  niet\  \  hmi  \\u  i  ii,  f  [  1/ 
tacastudit  1)11  I    rim  and  Aruch  and  1 1  1  nl  wl  1j\ 

Tokiahi^i  1  )  previously  notiti.  1       111,    1     ii 

con=taniU  11  111  nodules  of  cast  n  i  \ilii  h 

he  termid  '  1     u       B^    uthtr  1       'il\i   1    in 

and  te  tiilts  un,  paitKulaih    li      I     t       1  i 

opi  \u  md  e\en  chaises  in  tiii-  1  f 

conMiii  rf  d  a  saccharom^  ces  l^i  1 

tint  etiolo^:.  ll  lull  r  in  thj     h     1  n        nl  i 

latheru,  U  1    ..1    mu,      Tl,      ri,-?]  1  m  If    ^  it 

lousidenl  I  I         ihit  regarded  by  i   I-  j  1 

The  turmi  i  i  lolomes  on  potit       1  I  1  1  e 

fellswer.-i    un  1    I     1  1     I   iinds  fnrmid  at  tl  I  1  11 

tioned       I   ki-Mi^i  -      I        tl    1  r         (     1  ir  I        I  1  1    [ 

mentonattihtidmedid   dni  1]    1  1  1  il      f  lli 

inte-tine     Microscopically  h\  | ' 

it,  ior  the  preatiit  at  least  as  a  I  I  1 1  1  1  i\  ir  ti  e 

laboiatorj,  and  a  more  lomplet"  n  p  it  imII  ^ll}  1  u 

The  diagnosis  can  nsuall*  !  e  sus^iected  and  111  1 

manner:  A  small  amount  of  material  from  a  fit  h 

ferred,  preferably  by  an  oeee  to  a  gla  a    Jide  in  1  1  '      li 

IP  L'cnlly  pre^f'i  d-'ivn      On  examination  witli  i  11  \<[ 

*'.■    1  ■  iiiri  .  !■  .,  - .  li~reiiing  ovoid  bodn    \     1        1  \ 

i:;i     '<■■■    ■    I,  ■  liiildof -v-ision      Th,  1 

-    I  h  iiii'  appearance  of  tin      1  1  i 

c.i.      ;,  ;  LI  |i'  .|  ~- ■.v.v-ii  around  it  the  noiiiil  I         I  1    1  11  1 

ihon.niL^liIy  rleaiised  ivith  some  antiseptii    1  luti  m     iii  h  i    1  11 

bicliKiride  of  mercurj-,  or  cTeohne      \jipIicationa  of  lomiabi  d 

results.     A  1  to  1,000  solution  of  benzoyl  ai«tjl  pero'^ide    }i     1  11 

taneously  completelv  around  the  early  tumor  with  the  hope    11  nr    r 

ihe  disease.  As  ea«!h  new  node  appears  it  may  be  treated  in  1  I  n  1  t '  11 
ill  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  tumors  should  be  kept  perteitU  lii  It  i<-  t  Ui  dk 
to  thoroughly  irrigate  the  open  ulters  at  least  tnice  a  dai  lai  tlie  interval  "ome 
ointment,  such  as  iodoform  or  sulphur  should  be  applied 

Veterinarians  and  owners  of  horses  are  advised  belore  de  tro(  mg  animals  enfferiu^ 
from  supposed  farcy  to  have  microscopical  exammations  made  from  the  nodules  ol 
the  infected  animals  at  the  Government  biological  laboratory.  It  seems  probable 
that  a  number  of  horses  suffering  with  this  disease  have  already  been  dia^tr.iys'd. 
As  has  been  stated  above,  a  lai^  majority  of  the  cases  eventually  recover,  altho'ugh 
the  disease  may  persist  for  monilis. 

Jmns  26,  1902. 

Since  the  publication  ot  this  report  numerous  other  cases  have  been  observed.  It 
has  been  found  pospible  to  convey  the  disease  by  direct  irioviilatiou  fivnn  one  linr^-o 
to  another.  Therefore  an  intermediate  host  is  not  necos^aiy  to  reproduce  it,  and 
the  disease  is  a  contagious  one.  The  incutetion  period  tor  the  disease  is  about  one 
month — that  is,  the  primary  lymphatic  nodule  becomes  apparent  after  about  this 
lengtti  of  time  from  the  date  01  inoculation.' 

Dr.  Biehards,  veterinarian  of  the  board  of  health,  was  the  first  to  suspect  the  prea- 
lin'X  of  this  disease  in  Manila  hogs.  With  his  assistance  a  number  of  the  killed  ho^s 
were  subjected  to  autopsy  and  bacteriological  esamination.    The  characterisfic  lesions 
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of  the  disease  were,  found  and  the  bacillus  eholerae  suis  isolated  from  the  spleen  and 
lymphatic  glands  oE  several  of  tiie  cases.  Fortunately  the  number  of  infected  hogs 
here  so  far  haa  been  Bmall. 

Locust  Fdngcs. 

The  bure.au  of  government  laboratories  obtained  tubes  of  fungus  from  Cape  Colony 
and  from  WashiiMfton,  D.  C.,  in  December,  1901,  and  using  these  as  a  basis  it  pre- 
pared cultures  in  large  quantity,  which  were  shipped  to  all  of  the  provinces.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  reports  as  to  its  use,  and  in  some  cases  it  was 
discovered  that  this  means  of  exterminating  the  locusts  was  avoided  because  of  the 
fear  of  sickness  resulting  from  eating  the  grasshoppers  destroyed  by  it.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  some  time  before  this  prejudice  can  be  overcome  and  the  use  of  the  remedy 
become  general.  Such  reports  as  have  been  transmitted  to  this  olBce  have  been 
encouragmg,  and  the  distnbution  of  the  cultures  is  being  pushed  as  vigorously  as 
possible. 

Fungus  shipped  to  provinces. 

1901. 

Number  of  tubes. 

October 97 

November _ 61 

December 46 

1002, 

January _ 6 

May 48 

June .  - - .  - 29 

July 42 

August 40 

Total __ _.._ 379 


Reports  received. 

Date. 

,     Province, 

Report, 

Not,  13,1901 
Jan,   18,1902 
Jan.  92,1902 

AlUay 

Eeporta  nse  of  fungus  without  result;  believed 

Reports  that  funsofl  Is  uot  used  on  account  of  pro 

eating  locusts  ajiag  from  fungns  dtseaae. 
Reporis  tbat  about  two  weeks  after  dlstribntlo 

ReiKirte  use  of  fungus  and  liberation  o£  disea 
that  many  were  found  dead  after  tlie  pasai 
Eami:  general  appearance  as  those  of  the  loci, 
tivity  of  fungus  disease.   On  account  ol  dry  a 
left  behind  and  swarm  was  not  destroyed. 

Qof  [ungosalli 
iason  sldk  locust 

frtry 

wire 

Santa  Maria  de  Pandi, 

Bulacan  Frmmce,  F.  I. 

SnPERI.NTENDENT    OF    GOVERNMENT    LABORATORIES, 

Manil/i,  P.  I. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  concerning  tests  made  with  "locust 
fungus"  furnished  by  the  bureau  of  government  laboratories; 

1.  Teat  unsatisfactory  owing  to  chmatic  conditions  and  failure  of  foreman  in  carry- 
li^  out  instructions, 

2.  Test  made  with  100  locusts  confined  with  one  infected  by  dipping  in  preparation 
of  the  fungus.     Kesult:  Entire  100  killed  within  twelve  hours. 

3.  Test  made  on  afternoon  and  night  of  July  33,  Climatic  conditions:  Heavy  rain. 
Time  of  infection:  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Place  of  test:  On  plantation  of  Phil- 
ippine Sugar  Eiitate  Development  Company  at  Oupang,  plantation  of  Pandi,  Bulacan 
Province.  Method:.  Eieht  or  ten  locusts  were  captuwij  and  released  in  the  swarm 
then  restiug  on  the  fields  after  being  infected  by  dipping  in  the"  locust  fui^sua,"  pre- 
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parffl  acfording  to  directions  sent  out  by  the  bureau  of  government  laboratories. 
Eesult:  On  tht'  morning  of  July  24  over  thirty  cavanee  of  dead  locufits  were  fuund  in 
tiie  vicinity  of  the  plaee  wliere  the  infoL-teii  louiists  were  releaseJ,  none  found  in  places' 
not  infeiited,  and  tlie  remainder  of  the  Bwarm  had  \ett  the  plantation.  The  last  test 
has  proved  so  hijililv  satisfactory  that  it  ia  my  intention  to  follow  it  up  with  Byatem- 
atic  work  with  the  ''fungus,"  not  only  in  tliis  provinoe,  hut  on  the  properties  of  the 
comjrany  in  Laguna  Province,  from  where  I  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  further 

I  find  that  the  moat  satisfactory  time  for  infection  is  during  rainy  weather,  releas- 
iDg  the  infected  locusts  at  nightfall. 

Very  respectfully,  Antonio  F.  Dennhardt. 

Otbeh  MlBCElLiNHOCS   WOBJC. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  case  of  human  infi  ^ion  with  Bulnntidivw,  coli  was  encoun- 
tered in  Manila  during  the  preceding  year,"  a  eeareli  for  the  parasite  iias  lieen  made 
in  the  intestines  oi  the  native  hog!?  brought  here  for  slai^bter.  About  4  per  cent  of 
these  animals  were  found  to  be  infected  with  the  inf usorian.  We  may,  therefore,  be 
on  the  lookout  for  other  inslances  of  human  infection.  A  study  of  toe  clinical  and 
pathological  signiticance  of  Bnlant'tdimii  cnli  has  I'ecentlv  been  pursued.  The  report 
IS  too  lengthy  to  ai)pear  liere,  but  will  shortly  be  publislied  elsewhere. 

Experimental  and  clinical  studies  on  amebic  dysentery  have  been  performed,  which 
will  also  be  published  as  a  separate  repott 

Government  Photoqeaphek. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  bureau  of  government  laboratories  porchased  a  com- 
plete equipment  for  the  government  phutc^impher,  Mr.  Charles  Martin.  The  noik 
undertaken  was  varied.  During  the  year  three  trips  were  made  outside  of  Manila — 
one  to  Bangued,  Abra,  where  the  photographer  joined  the  governor  of  the  province, 
and  the  others  with  the  chief  of  the  mining  bureau  to  the  r<^ou  near  Angat,  Bula- 
can.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  views  were  faken.  In  Manila  work  has  been 
done  for  the  board  of  health,  bureau  of  architecture,  bureau  of  non-Christian  tribes, 
bureau  of  forestry,  and  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  In  aJI  about 
2,200  ]>rints  have  been  made. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  Pavl  C.  Fheer, 

Saperinlendeyd  of  Government  JjOboratories. 

aStrong  and  Musgrave;  Bulletin  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  February,  1801. 
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dated  September  2,  1901,  up  to  September  1,  ] 

The  act  creating  the  bureau  proYided  for  the  appointment  of  a  chief  of  the  same 
and  a  chief  clerlr.  The  former  waa  appointed  on  September  4,  IflOl,  and  on  the  17th 
of  the  aame  month  iWr.  Gregorio  Basa,  who  had  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  land  laws  during  eighteen  years  of  service  asanemploj'eeof  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  who  for  more  than  a  year  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  (iovemment  in  the  forestry  bureau,  was  made  chief  clerk. 

At  the  time  oE  oi^nization  of  the  bureau  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  suitable 
(quarters  in  which  to  begin  work,  and  this  inconvenience  waa  not  overcome  until  late 
in  October,  when  through  your  kind  efforts  the  bureau  was  provided  with  four  rooma 
on  the  ground  floor  of  tne  former  ayantamiento  building  in  the  walled  city  of  Manila. 
Several  weeks  were  occupied  in  placing  these  quarters  m  a  proper  condition  for  the 
.  reception  of  the  Spanish  land  titles  which  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  bureau  from 
other  government  offices,  and  it  was  the  end  of  November  before  the  bulk  of  these 
papers  were  received.  In  the  meantime,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Albert  E. 
McCabe,  the  then  acting  chief  of  the  forestry  bureau,  the  chief  and  the  chief  clerk 
of  this  bureau  were  furnished  with  desk  room  in  the  rooms  of  the  former,  and  there 
did  the  prehrninary  work  necessary  to  the  organization  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands. 

For  lack  of  time  and  of  many  of  the  necessary  books,  a  study  ot  the  Spanish  land 
system  as  applied  to  the  Philipjjine  archipelago  was  undertaken  with  many  donbts 
as  to  the  correctness  of  any  opinion  that  might  be  expressed  upon  such  insufBcient 
data  and  under  lurcumstances  requiring  a  rapidity  of  examination  incompatible  with 
the  accuracy  ot  result  so  much  to  be  desired  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  in  the 
juture  settlement  of  the  titles  based  npon  Spanish  concessions  in  these  islands.  A 
memorandum  as  to  the  Spanish  land  system  in  the  Philippines,  with  observations  as 
to  certain  advantages  of  the  land  system  of  the  United  Stales  was  prepared,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  personal  request  of  the  uvil  governor,  in  October  of  last  year, 
which,  although  oi  necessity  unsatisfactory  to  the  bnreau,  was  the  best  that  could  be 
done  in  view  of  the  absence  of  facilities  for  study  and  for  lack  of  lime.  Knowledge 
acquired  since  then  has  not  materially  changed  the  views  therein  expressed,  but  the 
fact  is  recognized  that  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Philippines  are  of  a  character 
tbat  may  require,  in  some  respects,  a  departure  from  methods  which,  as  a  result  of 
long  familiarity,  have  been  considered  as  the  only  proper  ones  to  follow  in  extending 
a  system  of  surveys  over  lai^  areas  of  public  land. 

Also,  at  the  request  of  the  civil  governor  there  was  prepared  a  sketch  of  the  difB- 
culties  encountered  in  the  application  of  the  American  system  ot  survevs  to  the  pub- 
lic lands  in  certain  portions  oi  the  United  States  that  formerly  belonged  to  Spain  and 
Mexico,  and  in  the  adjudication  of  the  rights  acquired  under  grants  of  land  issued 
by  the  Govemmenla  of  those  countries.  It  waa  assumed  in  preparing  this  sketch 
tliat  the  experience  gained  by  the  United  States  in  those  regions  and  through  those 
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adjudkations  roifrlit  be  nsofiil  in  the  future  settlement  of  similar  questions  in  liie 
Philippines.  This  is  still  believed  to  be  true,  but  it  is  Iiighly  iin^lmble  that  the  dilli- 
cultiea  to  be  encountered  here  in  endeavoring  to  bring  into  order  the  chaotic  condi- 
tion of  titles  to  land  in  these  islands  will  prove  to  be  greater  than  any  of  those  that 
were  met  with  in  the  former  Spanish  poBsessions  that  were  acquired  by  the  tr^ty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  and  the  Gailsden  puruluise. 

The  sketch  and  ineBiorandTim  above  referred  to  were  printed  as  Appendixes  Fand 
G  to  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Commiasiion  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
tor  the  period  from  December  1,  1900,  to  October  15,  IBOl,  to  which  attention  is 
respectfu  j  d  e    ed 

'         —  ■-  -  '     -  ■-  s  depa    ure  t  n      d  Sta  es  ast  D 
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It  ia  hoped  that  the  tabulated  forma  resardiiig  thea«  old  papers  will  he  so  full  aa  to 
avoid  in  the  near  future,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  neceasity  of  much 
handling  of  the  doeiimunts  themselvea.    Theae  forma  will  show: 

Name  of  the  petitioner;  name  of  the  conceasionary;  date  of  the  petition;  name  of 
the  place,  barrio,  and  town  where  the  land  ia  situate;  distance  from  the  church  of  the 
town,  espresaed  in  kitometera;  condition  of  the  land,  whether  cultivated  or  not;  area 
granted,  espre^ed  in  hectarea;  rate  per  hectare;  appraised  value  of  land;  appraised 
value  of  tiniber,  firewood,  etc,  growing  on  it;  price  psM.  for  land;  fees  paid  for  issu- 
ance of  title;  feea  paid  tor  aurveying;  date  of  the  issuance  of  title;  date  of  the  law, 
decree,  or  regulations  under  which  the  conceBsioa  was  made;  remarks  concerniag 
the  phyH.cal  condition  of  the  documents,  and  any  pertinent,  unusual,  or  interesting 
facts  connected  with  the  proceedii^. 

In  searching  for  information  relative  to  various  titles,  facta  have  been  developed  that 
eeero  to  indicate  that  there  are  atill  in  the  poaaeasion  of  the  hureau  of  archives  num- 
bers of  documents  that  properly  should  be  transferred  to  this  bureau,  but  this  was 
not  known  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  at  the  date  of  the  transfer,  and  since  that  time 
the  lack  of  a  laj^r  force  of  clerks  in  the  bureau  baa  thrown  upon  its  chief  many 
matters  of  a  strictly  clerical  character  which  have  prevented  hia  properly  investigat- 
ing thia  and  other  subjects  to  which  he  hopes  in  the  future  to  be  able  to  give  hia 
personal  attention. 

In  the  month  of  December  last  this  bureau  began  to  receive  applications  for  certi- 
fied copies  of  documents  either  known  or  supposed  to  be  among  its  Spanish  land 
titles.  Not  knowing  of  any  law  authorizing  uie  issuance  of  sucli  copies,  the  appli- 
cants were  of  course  refused,  but  the  question  aa  to  the  propriety  of  the  action  had 
was  submitted  through  the  proper  channels  to  theThihppine  Commission,  and  after 
the  Attorney-General  had  given  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  acting  civil  governor, 
on  June  2,  1902j  by  executive  order  No.  93,  authorized  the  iasuance  of  such  copies 
under  certain  circumstances  and  upon  the  payment  of  fees  based  upon  the  aame 
schedule  as  the  fees  allowed  by  the  code  of  civil  procedure  now  in  force  in  these 
islands  for  certifying  copies  of  papers  by  clerks  of  courts.  Dnder  thia  authority  the 
bureau  haa,  during  ttie  last  three  months,  iaaued  28  certified  copies  aggregating  43,168 
wordsandcontaininganiimherof  tracings  of  maps.  ThefeM  received  for  this  work 
amounted  to  $36.10.  As  the  only  clerks  in  the  office  who  can  copy  these  documents 
are  natives  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  typewriting  machine  and  who 
are  not  rapid  penmen,  the  work  is  neceesarily  slow  and  the  fees  received  are  really 
no  compensation  to  the  government  for  the  time  occupied  by  the  clerks  in  makiiia 
the  copies.  A  suggestion  of  a  change  in  the  provisions  of  executive  order  No.  93  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Commission  in  the  near  future,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  fees, 
hut  also  with  a  view  to  covering  certiun  points  eu^ested  in  the  first  inq^uiry  made  by 
thia  bureau  in  regard  to  its  authority  to  iasue  copies  and  which  points  were  not 
touched  upon  by  the  Attorney-General  in  hia  opinion  nor  made  a  part  of  the  execu- 
tive order  under  which  the  copies  are  now  issued. 

It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state  that  frequent  inquiries  in  regard  to 
taking  up  of  public  lands  have  been  made  both  by  letter  and  in  person  durmg  the 
laat  year  by  Americana  who  aignify  their  intention  of  remaining  in  the  islands  and 
devoting  themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  Congressional  prohibition  that  pre- 
vented the  insular  government  from  makir^  any  sale,  lease,  or  other  disposition  of 
the  public  domain  haa  acted  as  a  source  of  diecouragement  to  many  persons  contem- 
plating settling  in  the  country  and  operated  asa  hardghiptomenoi  small  means  who 
were  anxious  to  initiate  titlea  to  agricultural  and  mineral  lands. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 1902,  temporarily  providing 
for  the  administration  of  the  affatra  of  civil  government  in  these  islands,  will  result 
in  relieving  the  present  situation.  A  copy  of  this  law  was  received  on  August  14, 
1902,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  give  it  that  critical  study  that  would  justify  the 
bureau  in  making  detailed  suggestions  as  to  the  amendment  of  several  of  its  features 
which  on  a  cursory  examination  appear  to  be  subject  to  objection  and  which  per- 
haps could  be  amended  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  government  or  to 
those  of  individuals. 

The  establiahment  of  a  spedal  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  the  Government's 
interest  in  properties  claimed  to  be  held  under  legal  titles  derived  from  the  Spanish 
Government  ia  atrongiy  recommended  as  the  moat  aatisfactory  and  certain  means  of 
preventing  the  holding  of  larjje  tracta  of  land  under  illegal,  inchoate,  or  fraudulent 
claima.  The  period  of  tranaition  through  which  the  Philippines  are  now  passing  is 
one  offering  many  opportunities  for  the  initiation  of  dishonest  claims  to  real  property, 
and  for  repairing  the  defects  known  to  exist  in  others  which  in  their  inception  pos- 
sessed no  merit.  The  sooner  claimants  of  large  estates,  alleging  their  titles  to  the 
same  to  be  such  as  the  Government  is  bound  to  respect,  shall  oe  compelled  to  seek  a 
conflvniation  of  thoae  titles  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  the  eooner  it  will  be 
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possible  to  pla<'e  in  operation  an  orderly  system  of  aiirveys  and  provide  for  the  alien- 
ation of  the  Go  vti' lime  lit' a  title  in  public  laniJB  without  danger  of  implai>tin)(  here 
the  abuses  and  difflculties  that  aroae  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States  that  had 
formerly  been  Spanish  possessions,  and  which  retanied  tor  half  a  century  the  iJevel- 
opment  of  a  region  twice  as  great  in  eitent  as  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

It  is  understood  that  the  honorable  secretary  of  finance  and  justice  Ms  draft«d  a 
land  re^gtration  act  which  wDl  cover  most  or  the  ground  of  the  preceding  au^ea- 
tion,  but  that  act  does  not  make  obligatory  the  presentation  of^  titles  for  coniir- 
mation.  The  e:;perience  of  the  chief  of  tine  bureau,  extending  over  twenty-five 
years  in  countries  I'ocmerly  under  Spanish  sovereignty,  leads  him  to  believe  that  tiie 
holders  of  laiye  tracts  of  land,  being  uaually  persons  of  intelligence  or  wealth,  and 
sometimes  botii,  are  able  to  esert  over  poor  and  i^'norant  tenants  and  neighbor 
despotic  influence  that  enables  them  for  long  periods  of  time  to  n- -■-'-- 


of  extensive  tracts  to  which  they  may  have  neither  l^al  nor  equitable  titles,  and 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  inter- 
ests of  him  who  is  ignorant  of  his  rights  and  consequently  unable  to  defend  them,  is 
to  compel  all  holders  of  large  tracts  to  come  into  court,  whether  they  wiil  or  not,  and 
submit  their  titles  or  claims  of  title  to  judicial  scrutiny. 

In  addition  to  the  work  hereinbefore  mentioned  letters  of  inquiry  in  reaard  to 
lands  have  been  answered,  aearchea  have  been  made  in  the  Spanish  archives  for 
information  sought  by  private  individuals,  other  bureaus  of  the  civil  government  and 
offices  of  the  military  government  and  army,  and  other  numerous  matters  of  detail 
and  routiue  attended  to.  This  work  has  been  done  by  foiir  employees,  with  the 
exception  of  about  one  week  in  May  last,  when  there  were  five. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  Jilly  1  last  place  so  much  work  on  this  bureau  that 
an  increase  in  its  force  will  be  necessary  at  an  early  date,  and  it  is  likely  that  it 
will  not  be  long  until  it  will  be  imperative  that  it  should  have  more  commodious 
quarters  than  thos^e  it  now  occupies. 

TliiH  bureau  desires  to  acknowledge  the  many  acts  of  courtesy  and  accommodation 
that  have  been  shown  it,  not  only  by  yourself,  out  by  Capt.  Ge',>i'ge  P.  Ahem,  Ninth 
United  Stales  Infantry,  chief  of  the  forestry  bureau;  Mr.  Manuel  de  Iriarte,  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  ari-hivfs,  and  Mr.  Charles  H,  Burritt,  chief  of  the  mining  bureau. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Wn.i,  M.  Tipton, 
(.liief  of  the  Philippine  Insular  Bureau  of  Public  Lands. 
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EEPOET  or  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1902. 


BuKEAn  OF  Aomciii./rtfsa, 
Manila,  P.  I.,  September  10,  190S. 
Hon.  Dban  C.  Worcester, 

Secretary  of  the  ItUerioT,  ManHa,  P.  I. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  communication  o(  August  28,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  herewith  a  statement  of  the  operatious  of  this  bureau  from  the  time  of  its 
orcanization  to  September  1,  1902,  and  to  offer  eu^estions  as  to  the  future  poUcy 
which  existing  conaitiotis  seem  to  warrant. 


The  act  of  the  PhUippine  Commission  oi^^anizing  the  bareau  of  agriculture  was 
passed  April  30, 1902.  Prior  to  that  time  some  work  had  been  undertalien  under  act 
261,  establishii^  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  and  subsequent  acts  appropriating  funds 
for  conducting  certain  invetitigatioiis  and  carrying  on  work  at  San  Eam6n  farm  and 
authorizing  expenditures  for  farm  machinery,  seeds,  etc.  During  this  period  Mr. 
Michael  E.  Healy  was  directed  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior  to  visit  the  several 
government  farms  and  experiment  stalionB  enumerated  in  act  261,  and  to  make  reports 
concerning  them,  covering  such  points  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  buildings  or  of 
equipment,  their  size,  character  of  the  soil,  possibility  of  irrigation,  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  reservations,  and  to  what  crops  the  land  was  adapted.  Mr.  Healy  visited 
all  the  farms  and  stations  which  are  under  the  charge  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture, 
and  his  reports  are  submitted  herewith  (Exhibits  F,  H,  L,  M,  N,  O). 

Under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  special  investigations  were  made 
by  Mr.  Ctewald  A.  Steven  in  the  felands  of  Cebu  and  Negros,  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining a  suitable  location  for  the  establishment  of  a  model  sugar  estate  in  these 
islands.  The  report  of  Mr.  Steven  is  now  in  hand  (Exhibits),  but  as  yet  no  action 
has  been  taken  relative  to  the  matter  because  of  the  very  considerable  expense 
involved  in  carrying  ont  the  plans  proposed,  which  the  government  is  not  prepared 
to  meet  at  this  time. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  provided  for  in  act  261,  was  appointed 
November  29,  1901,  and,  under  instructions  from  the  Philippine  Commission,  he  at 
once  took  steps  to  secure  a  supply  of  agric'ultural  machinery,  farming  tools,  and  seeds 
of  American  vegetables  and  field  crops.  He  visited  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Charles- 
ton, 8.  C,  with  a  view  of  selecting  the  latest  farm  machinery  used  in  cultivating 
sugar  cane  and  rice,  and,  in  addition  to  these  spedal  farm  implements,  a  large  con- 
signment of  general  agricultural  tools  were  procured,  after  careful  selection,  in  New 
York  City.  (See  report  of  the  farm  machine  expert,  Exhibit  E.)  About  2  tons 
of  seeds  were  purchased  from  the  most  reputable  dealers,  and  in  the  selection  of  these 
seeds,  which  numbered  many  varieties  of  the  choicest  garden  vegetables  and  field 
seeds,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  was  obliged  to  be  guided  by  the  general  conditions 
which  exist  in  tropical  countries,  because  of  a  lack  of  any  exact  knowledge  as  to  their 
actual  suitability  for  the  conditions  to  be  met.  This  can  only  be  determined  by 
experiment,  and  it  is  too  early  yet  to  make  any  assertions  on  this  subject.  (See 
ExliibitA.)  - 

Withaviewof  seouringmanagers  for  the  several  government  farms  and  experiment 
stations,  the  chief  of  the  Dureau  was  directed  to  take  the  steps  necessary  tor  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  eligible  list  throush  the  United  States  civil  service,  and  such  a  list  is 
now  established.  Itisrespectfuin'  recommended  that  the  necessary  action  be  taken 
for  the  appointment  of  managers  from  this  eligible  list  tor  the  government  farms  and 
experiment  stations  which,  by  act  261,  this  bureau  is  directed  to  take  charge  of  and 
conduct.  It  is  ui^ed  that  this  action  be  taken  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  for  upon 
soroe  of  the  farms  or  stations  there  is  property  of  value  which  is  now  uncared  for,  and 
the  land  which  might  profitably  be  used  is  now  Iviug  idle  and  deteriorating  in  value. 
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Tht,  chief  of  the  bureau  left  New  York  February  24  I'?02,  reaching  Manila  via 
%ez  Canal  Viinl  22  He  wa^i  aconmpanwl  b>  se\,^i  if  niLinbera  of  his  staff,  ivliose 
i|i|>cnntmeiir  had  airt  i  h  b'^i ii  autlionzed,  mchiding  an  tspert  in  tro]jii;al  agriini- 
liii  an  e\|>ert  in  pi  mt  cnlinre  and  plant  breeding,  a  botanist,  esi>ert  in  farm 
jiniiiiiii.n    iliKi  (III'     ml  'i  ( !i  1  irapher,  all  aecured  by  traiu-fer  from  the  civil 

iMii  ot  till  I  mild  ^t!it  hill  route  to  llanila  \isitH  were  ni"ide  to  the  botanical 
_uden«  in  tevlm  ind  it  siiu-npoie,  and  reports  opon  these  places  by  the  bolajiist 
and  plant  cultiinit  aie  pre-eiited  lierewith  (J  xhibita  Q  and  R) 

The  inaular  buieau  of  agriculture  is  indebted  to  the  United  States  Depaxtment  of 
Agriculture  for  a  large  configumeut  of  seeda  for  distribution  here,  including  50,000 
packets  of  vegetable  -(ccdi  put  up  readv  for  distnbution  a  coilectJon  of  3,319  paek- 
affi.'i  i)t  mi  II  IhnMiu"  •<•]•<  _itliM.il  ii  >iji  \ll  [lut-  ot  the  world  by  the  agricultural 
f  I  I  1 1  I  Mill  I  1 1  I  i_ii  I  I  aelected  seeds  of  forage  plitiitJ', 
I  I  I  hi  bnieau  for  experiiiiejital  iisu 
I  I  I  I  I  ible  consignment  of  fccd^,  ll;e 
1  nm  -  I  I  I  '  the  insu£r  bureau  v.itii  a  line 
SI  t  I  ii  k(  I  1 1  I  I  L  tiiu  il  specimens,  and  many  impoi'tant 
liuljlicatiiJii  I  leiiuieiit  fatatioua  of  the  United  States 
Departnicnt  i  im.i1  without  cost  the  exceedingly  valuable 
cam  indtv  t  i  i  I'fsued  bv  that  oflite  All  of  the  items 
ihoit  ill  till  I  f  1^]  I  iiiture  biriiul  I  «ith  him  from  the 
-    I         I       I  ,11        , litre  April  21. 

I  I  1  u/on  under  a  special 

I  1  Ittter  waa  addressed 

II  1  >  1"      This  letter  and 
li            I                    I                                    1 1      U  II  ii_       [In  I.  do  upon  one  of  the 

III  I      111  th(,  isiiiiil-j,  tint  they  are  presented 
1                                                                        I]  II  I  leport  l>v  Di    Knapp  t<i  the  Secretary 

I  ULuus    on  agriiulture    m    the   Philippine 


a02  proindcdfcri 

tanii^atid  <t  Bi^tari' 

one  tropiLal  a^i  i 

farm  luacliuit  i  \ 

anslator    an  arti  t 

.   ,11  lit  r.nhis 


n  e  fruits  iind 
improved  vane 
and  a    ma    oods 


Ijmrhi=ni.      t 

"cpenreental  t,uHi 
I  pme  Islands  au  1 


e  piovincee  of  Iloilo,   Cebu    Isal 


rtaken  by     abu  eanwas  toget  in  touch  with  the  farmers  iiid 

to  e  a     s   of    boae  intereated  in  or  who  niiLht  I 

ro  no     n  ot  a,.  ure  and  to  secure  the  natnea  iiid 

d    1)  u    to       je      ent  with  the  seeds  «(,  had  for  dis 

L  b^  a       ^.ular  of  inquirv  asking  iiif  miiati  in 

ps  grown  an     to    th  eu  of  agricultural  industij    with  the 
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riiqueat  that  those  replying  give  the  names  of  farmers  and  planters  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  porreapondent,  interested  in  the  improvement  of  agricultural  conditions  (Exlubit 
Z).  These  circnlars  of  inquiry  were  mailed  to  the  varioue  provincial  and  municipal 
officers  and  throi^h  the  returns  received  our  niMling  Hat  at  the  present  time  includes 
nearly  a  thousand  names  distrihuted  over  36  provinces.  To  all  those  replying  to  this 
circular  of  inqnizT'  we  have  distributed  seeds,  and  to  very  many  others  who  have 
made  apecialapphcationorwhohava  made  peraonalrequeete;  18,250  packages,  includ- 
ing  134  wirietiea  of  field  and  garden  seeds,  have  thus  been  distributed  to  730  indi- 
viduals. Nearly  all  of  these  have  been  put  up  by  employees  in  the  office,  and,  bflf  ore 
bein^  sent  out,  labels  giving  brief  instructions  as  to  planting,  printed  in  English  and 
Spanish,  were  pasted  upon  each  package.  Inafew  cases  large  amountsof  seeds  have 
been  distributed  to  individuals  who  are  specially  engaged  in  experimental  work,  and 
those  are  not  included  in  the  above  enumeration.  To  Edl  those  to  whom  seeds  have 
beMi  sent  there  was  also  sent  a  drcular  giving  general  directions  in  regard  to  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  subsequent  care  of  the  crops.  A  circular  letter  was  also 
sent  calling  attention  to  the  tact  that  the  seeds  were  distributed  with  the  under- 
standing tliat  an  effori>  shonld  be  made  to  grow  them,  and  a  repori^  oE  the  r^ults  sent 
to  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  A  blank  on  which  to  make  this  report,  with  a  return 
envelope,  was  in  each  case  sent  to  the  party  to  whom  the  seeds  had  been  addressed. 
It  is  too  early  at  this  time  to  expect  reports,  but  our  correspondence  indicates  that 
there  has  been  much  interest  taken  in  thia  work,  and  the  effort  of  the  bureau  in  sup- 
plying American  vegetables  is  evidently  appreciated.  Therecords  iuthe  office  allow 
to  whom  seeda  have  been  sent,  ^ving  the  varieties  and  the  amount  in  each  case. 
There  is  also  arecord  kept  of  eadh.  of  the  varieties  of  seeds  bandied  and  the  partita 
to  whom  they  have  been  sent.  By  the  system  adopted  one  can  ascerf^n  in  amoment 
the  quantity  and  variety  of  seeds  sent  to  any  individ«al,orthe  number  of  individuals 
to  whom  any  given  variety  has  been  distributed  and  their  addresses.  Requests  lor 
seeds  are  continually  coming  in,  and  tiiese  are  honored  as  far  as  possible. 

It  ia  hoped  ttiat,  from  the  many  distributions  which  have  been  made  and  from  the 
reports  tnat  may  be  received  therefrom,  this  bureau  will  secure  much  valuable 
information  aa  to  tlie  particular  fitness  or  otherwise  of  certain  varieties  over  a  wide 
area  of  territoiy.  Attention  is  now  t>eing  directed  to  securing  seeda  of  the  economic 
plants  of  the  Klands  for  experimental  cultivation  and  further  propagation.  Steps 
are  being  taken  tointroduceirom  the  United  Statesand  other  countnee  small  orchaj-d 
fruita'likely  to  succeed  here.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  cultivate  tbe  various  fruits 
of  temperato  climates  in  tbe  more  elevated  regions,  espedally  in  the  province  of 
Benguet,  which  appears  to  be  admirably  suited  for  experiments  of  this  nature. 

The  recent  discovery  by  this  bureau  ol  wliat  appears  to  be  a  native  and  undescribed 
species  of  grape  in  the  island  of  Negros  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  line  of  f  ruitgro  w- 
ing  in  these  islands  which  appears  never  yet  to  have  been  attempted — a  wild  grape 
whose  resistance  to  humidity  and  heat,  whose  great  productivenesa  and  robust  habit, 
as  shown  by  the  wild  grape  at  Negros,  may  prove  of  inestimable  value  for  the  ulti- 
mate development  of  a  race  of  grapes  adapted  to  these  regions,  suitable  either  for  the 
table  or  for  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mango,  the  fruits  of  this  region  have  been  pratically 
wholly  neglected.  Such  tropical  fruits  as  bananas  and  pineapples,  and  the  extra- 
tropical  tatrus  fruits  which,  together,  practically  make  np  the  world's  supply  of  com- 
mercial tropical  fruit  products,  are  totally  undeveloped  in  theee  islands.  The  con- 
ditiona  of  the  soil  and  climate  here  are  so  generally  adapted  to  tbe  growth  of  bananas 
and  pineapples  and,  in  a  few  selected  localities,  the  conditions  are  so  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  oranges  and  other  citrus  fruits,  that  the  rapid  development  and  iar^'e 
production  of  these  most  valuable  crops  are  matters  fairly  beyond  the  experimental 
stage,  requirine;  nothii^  more  than  the  importaiion  of  selected  varieties  in  sufiicient 
quantities  for  their  rapid  propagation  and  wide  dissemination.     (See  Exhibit  A.) 

As  a  part  of  the  work  in  seed  and  plant  introdiictlon  it  is  imperatively  necessary, 
in  order  to  avoid  frequent  loss  of  living  plsnts,  and  of  those  whoae  seeds  do  not  pos- 
sess much  vitality,  that  a  small  tract  of  land,  closely  accessible  to  the  bureau,  be 
secured,  where  immediate  care  can  be  given  to  the  more  periphable  things  and 
where  experiments  can  be  conducted  with  new  and  untried  seeds,  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  experts  in  the  bureau. 


^  Since  the  organization  of  the  bureau  the  work  of  the  botanist,  Mr.  Elmer  D.  Mer- 
rill, has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  collecting  and  preservation  of  native  plants 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila  and  in  central  and  northern  LuKon.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, sufficient  material  of  each  apecies  bas  been  secured  for  inaking  exchanges  with 
botanical  institutions  of  other  countries,  and  for  sending  to  various  European  and 
American  specialists  where  critical  identilicationB  are  necessary.    One  set  of  speci- 
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mens,  ni]ml)priiig  nparly  four  hundred  species,  is  now  being  mounted  for  the  herbar^ 
irnn  o(  the  bureau.  The  botajfist  haa  made  one  excursion  through  the  provinces  of 
tectral  and  northern  Luzon  to  Aparri,  and  ou  this  trip  special  attention  was  i^iveii 
to  tlie  general  character  of  the  country,  its  agricultural  products  and  possibilities, 
and  a  report  on  these  obaervations  has  already  been  presented  It  was  found  that 
there  are  large  tracts  of  excellent  grazing  lands  in  eentril  Luzon,  capable  of  support 
ing  vast  herds  of  cattle  The  graesc'  covermg  the^i.  lands  are  fine  m  texture  and 
apparently  quite  equal  to  the  h^t  meadow  frrassea  ol  the  United  States 

Considerable  time  hi^  been  spent  in  compiling  mtgrmation  relative  to  tdie  viork 
done  upon  the  flora  of  the  islands  by  the  Spaniards  und  1^  botam«la  and  collector" 
of  other  nationalities  nho  have  worked  in  thi  iplnnd"  The  great  mnas  of  unidin 
tilieil  materia]  accumulated  bs  the  toi,   n  \  bun  m  durint,  the  i  j  t  t«ij  voarp,  t  on 

fitting  of  from  four  to  five  th  i     i  I     i       i  nl  v  ^  me  o\e  , 

and  the  specimensrelabeledatid  nr  i      i        i    I  lierbaniim 

size.     Among  those  a  Hulhcieni  uu  i  i   I  resenled 

to  warrant  the  sending  ot  the  bi )!   n  t  r   m     i     i    i  ii     i       n     n    ng   Jt\a, 

for  the  purpose  of  identifving  them  in  i  impiu  mi  viitii  naoied  iiiiti  mi  which  is  to 
be  found  there  It  is  very  nufortunat*,  botli  lor  the  ioteatry  bureau  anil  the  bureau 
ot  agricnlture,  where  ao  many  Ime'sof  work  depend  upon  an  exact  knowleilge  of  the 
\ariiiii')  species  of  plants  that  the  laree  Spanish  collections  determmed  by  Seiior 
ViU^  with  the  I  llihori'ion  of  llr  Rolte,  ot  the  Ke«  Girdens,  togLther  with  a  fine 
reference  libt  i  i  n  r  le=iroyea  bj  fire  in  1897,  entailm;?  a  loss  amounting 
to  several  li  i  i       iliiB 

In  the  Liii  I  1)  England  and  Holland  the  fact  that  an  acciiratu 

knowledge  111     i  i        i  i        iintr>  is  the  first  essentia!  for  future  Bucceasfnl  agri- 

cultural and  tiiiL  1(1  luiiJv  \i  [.J  reahaed  m  the  beginning  and,  conKeiiiiently,  we  mid 
111  Ta\a,  Hongkoiig,  "jii  P      ng  Oeyion  and  Ind  a  long  estabiished  botanical 

gatdena,  each  witli  mi  n  ficen  na    f  grow  ng  plants,  both  native  and  for- 

eign, large  herbai  la  aii  botan  ca     bra    s     In  alt  these  institutions  the 

primary  ob]ti  t  li  i-  bi  a  o    the  several  colonies  and, 

seujndh    t(      I       I  ry  problems.     The  primiiry 

»oik  ha=  i  ■-  I  tl  us  thoroughly  grounded, 

areworkiii-  I  o  f^cultural  and  limber 

mduatnes      1     i        i  p  e  finally  came  to  be  recog- 

nized, but  iioi  uiiij    iJi  u  lation.    The  Spaniards  had, 

howev  er  done  much  to  p  ng  a  b  Lui    a   k     wledge  of  the  plants  of  th« 

archipelago,  but  the  in  a  uab  co  e  tio  is  and  ha  d  y  es-  vaiiiable  library  were,  as 
alieadj  steted  dcttnjv  ed  b  fi  e  pno  to  An  en  an  o  pation,  causing  a  loss  which 
will  take  vears  to  rcr  I    o    arr     n    he  e  a  w      equipped  herbarium  and 

library  haa  been  lound  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  but  a  short  time  before  tlif 
botaniftt's  attention  could  have  been  turned  to  economic  agricultural  and  forestry 

Ultimate  success  in  these  lines  depends  upon  the  wtablishment  of  asuitably  located 
botanical  garden,  the  building  up  of  a  new  Philippine  herbarium,  and  the  acquiring 
of  a  complete  botanical  library.  A  botanical  garden  in  the  Philippines  is  a  matter 
of  such  great  importance  to  the  agricultural  Interests  of  the  islands  that  the  chief  (d 


the  bureau  haa  had  members  of  his  staff  who  have  had  some  experie 

mattora  prepare  papers  covering  the  subject,  settii^  forth  plans  and  ei^gestions  for 

undeitaking  the  establishment  of  such  a  garden  here.    The  difficulty  so  fer  haa  been 


the  selection  of  a  suitable  location,  accessible  to  some  center  of  populalaot.. 

A  thorough  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  plants  of  the  islands  is  the  basis  oi 
which  we  must  build  our  future  economic  work  on  timber,  fiber  plants,  fruits,  medic 
inal  plants,  food  plants,  and  those  that  produce  dyes,  titni^,  gums,  resins,  gutta-percha 
etc.,  and,  in  view  of  this,  the  botanical  work  should  receive  liberal  support.  (Sei 
Exhibits.) 


The  soil  physicist,  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Doraey,  reached  Manila  during  the  latter  part 
of  May  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  undertook  the  making  of  a  preliminary  survey 
of  the  abaci  soils  or  the  soils  of  the  principal  re^ons  supplying  Manila  hemp,  A 
thorough  examination  of  these  soils  has  lieen  made  with  eapecial  I'eference  to  their 
fertility,  drainage  conditions,  or^n,  and  suitability  for  other  rops  as  well  as  abacd, 
to  determine  those  best  adapted  to  growing  the  finer  qualities  of  abaci  and,  by  a 
study  of  the  physit^raphic  conditions  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  climatic  condi- 
tions, to  determine  to  wnat  extent  these  conditions  influence  the  Huctcsfful  cultivation 
of  hemp. 

The  principal  abaci  regions  in  southern  Luzon  have  been  visited  by  Sir  Doraey, 
including  the  provinces  of  Camarines  Sur,  Albay,  and  Sorsi^on,  and  observatioua 
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were  extended  ta  northeafiteni  Leyte  and  western  Saroar,  in  the  neighTjorhood  of 
Catbalogan.  Representative  samples  oE  the  soils  and  subsoils  were  collected,  and 
the  labor  and  market  conditions  in  each  locality  were  studied  to  some  extent. 

The  question  of  the  further  extension  of  the  hemp  industry  of  the  islands  has  been 
constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  all  information  havine  any  bearii^  upon  this  subject 
has  been  collected.  Sufficient  data  has  been  gathered  as  a  reault  of  theee  investiga- 
tions to  enable  the  bureau  to  make  recommendations  in  regaid  to  suitable  soils  and 
locations  and  methods  of  cultivation  of  abac5  ta  those  wishing  to  engage  in  the  hemp 
industry.  A  complete  report  on  the  observationH  thus  far  made  relative  to  hemp 
soils  is  presented  in  Exhibit  W. 

In  regard  to  the  further  extension  of  the  soil  work,  the  best  results  will  accrue 
from  carefully  made  surveys  of  certain  selected  areas.  The  soils  of  any  given  area 
must  be  classified  according  to  their  general  physical  conditions,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  various  classes  shown  on  carefully  prepared  maps.  These  maps  should 
be  prepared  on  a  sufflcientiy  lai^e  scale  to  show  all  essential  details,  and  they 
should  be  accompanied  by  descriptions  of  the  various  soil  types. 


features  of 
agricultural 
introduction 
region  under 
"'bilitieaand 


The  soil  work  uivolves  a  study  of  the  geographical  and  physiographic 
the  country  and  the  climate,  the  present  conditions  of  aericultur-  **--  ' 
development  of  the  region,  special  ci'ops,  and  recommendations  fc  _  .  .  _  . 
of  new  crops.     To  do  this  work  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  the  entire  n  _ 
investigation  and  to  gather  all  possible  information  in  regard  to  its  poasi6 
reaourees.     This  work  can  be  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  six  square  miles 
per  day,  so  that  within  a  period  of  two  months  a  field  party  of  two  men  can  plat  an 
area  of  about  250  square  miles. 

This  class  of  work  has  only  recently  been  introduced  in  the  United  States,  where 
it  has  met  with  preat  favor,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  such  work 
here,  where  conditions  are  bo  little  known  and  the  great  natural  resourees  of  the 
islands  so  imperfectly  understood.  The  bureau  of  soils  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  now  in  its  employ  more  than  100  men,  60  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  field  work  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Son  investigations  of  like  nature  are  being  carried  on  at  the  present  time  in  north- 
em  Germany,  in  Russia,  and  in  Japan. 

The  soil  physicist  has  visited  the  government  farm  at  Magalang,  Pampanga  Prov- 
ince, and  also  the  experiment  station  at  Albay,  and  his  reports  k  .arding  the  soil 
conditions  of  these  two  places  have  been  submitted  and  are  pie^ujited  herewith. 
(Exhibits  G  and  W.) 


The  fiber  industry  ia  at  the  present  time  the  most  important  of  the  agricultural 
industries  of  the  Philippines.  On  July  1,  1902,  Mr.  John  W .  Gilmore  was  appointed 
to  take  chai^  of  the  fiber  investigations  for  this  bureau.  Work  was  at  once  begun 
by  aflceriaining  what  fibers  and  fibrous  products  were  exported  from  the  islands  and 
the  comparative  value  of  these  exports  in  relation  to  the  exj>orts  of  other  products. 
At  the  same  time  investigations  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  economic  fiber 
jilanta  of  the  islands,  their  local  or  possible  commercial  value,  geographic  distribu- 
tion, ete. 

Only  two  fibers  at  the  present  time  are  subjects  of  export.  These  are  Manila  hemp 
and  maguey.  The  amount  of  maguey  exported  is  insignificant,  but  the  value  of  tiie 
hemp  exported  equals  62^  per  cent  oi  the  total  exports  of  the  islands. 

The  more  important  of  the  52  fiber  plants,  either  native  or  cultivated,  are  Manila 
hemp,  maguey,  cotton,  ramie,  pangdan,  burn,  nipa,  and  ratlan,  and  these  are  treated 
quite  fully  in  a  paper  which  has  been  prepared  oy  Mr.  Gilmore  for  publication  as  a 
bulletin,  entitied  'Preliminary  report  on  the  commercial  fibers  of  the  Philippines," 
A  Spanish  translation  is  now  being  made  of  this  paper^  which  is  to  serve  as  an  intre- 
duction  to  later  and  more  exhaustive  reports,  emoodyii^  both  scientific  and  general 
information  upon  our  fiber  plants  and  their  products. 

The  bureau  lias  received  eleven  samples  of  commercially  graded  Manila  hemp  and 
three  samples  of  maguey  frem  Messrs.  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.,  of  Manila,  a  number  of 
samples  from  the  iaiandof  Masbate  through  Mr.  Geoi^  Lander,  provincial  supervisor, 
and  32  small  samples  of  fibers  and  fibrous  products  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from 
the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum, 

A  circular  letter  calling  attention  to  the  work  of  fiber  investigations  and  its  impor- 
tance has  been  prepared,  to  be  sent  out  with  a  dreular  of  inquiry  relative  to  fiber 
Shuts,  their  cultivation,  distribution,  conditions,  and  processes  of  production,  etc. 
t  ifl  hoped  by  this  means  to  secure  much  valuable  information  regardii^  the  dis- 
tribution of  Hber-produci]^  plants  and  fiber  industries  of  the  islands.  Fiber  plants 
yet  unknown,  or  of  unknown  value,  may  be  discovered  by  this  means. 
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It  ia  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  suitable  grounds  or  gardens  may  be  secHted  for 
growing  various  fiber  plants,  where  they  may  be  studied  and  experiaienta  made  in 
extraotii^  their  fibers. 


Tfiroiigh  the  urgent  request  of  Geii.  J.  Frantliii  Bell,  thia  bureau  haa  undertaken 
to  assist  in  conducting  praetieal  work  in  Batangas  Province,  the  land,  trajisporfation, 
necessary  teams,  and  labor  for  carrying  on  the  work  being  furnished  by  General 
Bell  through  arrangetiients  made  with  hia  superiors.  The  object  is  to  demonstrate 
the  practifabiiity  o£  iising  here  American  machinery,  which  has  been  supplied  by 
this  hnreau,  the  growing  of  forage  plants,  such  as  alfalfa  and  teoBinte,  and  certain 
other  ?r  iple  crops,  such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  ai^r  cane,  etc.,  according  to  American 
fivf;1t!ii!:.  The  primary  object,  however,  of  the  undertaking  is  to  bring  the  work 
dinitily  before  the  people,  and  to  illuatrate,  by  practical  teata,  the  use  oi  AmerK  an 
fanning  iinpleuienia  and  modern  methods  oi  growing  and  handhng  ciops  Tlu- 
work  has  been  placed  in  the  immediate  ehazge  of  ilr.  Wilfred  J  Boudieiu  in 
eniphivee  of  thio  brreau,  who  lias  a  large  experience  in  growing  cotton  --i  ^  \i  ,  li  c, 
com  and  othet  irops  of  the  inore  southern  of  the  United  States  The  o  i  iiinnf  "s 
rrymg  on  thii  nork  m  1  itinga-,  in  coopcratinn  with  the  \nnv   ai     i  -i  ti    ilh 
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put  in  most  excellent  condition.  There  are  now  8,731  pocoanut  trees  on  the  place, 
ranging  in  age  from  two  months  to  fifty  year5,  and  572  are  in  Viearing.  Thirty 
thousand  plants  ot  Manila  hemp  have  been  set  out  this  season,  and  there  are  now  35 
aorts  in  aoacd.  There  are  over  a,  thousand  cacao  trees,  but  Mr.  Havice  reports  that 
every  plant  in  the  entire  orchard  has  been  stung  by  an  insect  which  destroys  the 
beans,  and  the  crop  this  season,  on  that  account,  has  been  rendered  valueless. 
Under  the  Spanish  management  there  were  between  300  and  400  acres  of  sugar  cane 
on  the  place,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  with  this,  owing  to  special  work 
required  on  other  parts  of  the  land.  Foriiierly  there  was  a  lai^  area  in  rice,  but 
this  land  is  now  covered  with  a  rank  growth  ot  grass.  Some  trouble  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  securing  necessary  farm  laborers,  partly  owing  to  the  demand  of  the  mili- 
tary government,  which  allowe  shorter  hours  and  gives  better  pay,  and  partly 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  average  Filipino  will  not  work  more  than  three  days  out 
of  seven.  The  class  ot  labor  secured,  however,  is  improving,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  better  conditions  may  prevail. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  ffreat  value  of  San  Ramon  farm  as  a  means  of 
demonstrating,  by  the  growth  of  staple  crops  of  this  latitude,  the  income-producing 
power  of  lands  in  these  islands.  The  report  of  Mr.  Havice,  mani^er  of  the  farm,  is 
presented  herewith.     (Exhibit  K.) 


The  government  farm,  La  Granja  Modela,  near  La  Carlota,  Western  N^ros,  con- 
tains about  775  hectares.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  with  this  farm  by  the  l)Hreau 
of  agriculture,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  some  probability  of  its  being  taken 
by  tno  department  ot  public  instruction,  with  the  view  ot  establishing  upon  it  an 
agricultural  college.  The  land  has  been  cared  for,  however,  by  Sefior  Juan  Araneta, 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  place  under  the  Spanish  regime,  Mr.  W.  8.  Lyon, 
tropical  t^culturist  tor  this  office,  has  recently  visited  la.  Granja,  and  in  his  report 
he  says: 

"The  selection  of  La  Carlota  as  the  site  for  a  model  farm  was  one  that  reflects  pro- 
found credit  upon  the  original  locators.  It  not  only  embraces  a  greater  diversity  of 
soils  than  is  common  in  that  part  of  Negros,  hut  comprises  large  tracts  of  arable  lands 
at  altitudes  ranging  from  300  to  500  meters  above  sea  level  and  is,  therefore,  well 
adapted  to  the  testing  of  a  great  variety  of  agricultural  products.  Aside  from  these 
essential  features,  it  embodies  in  the  high^  d^ree  one  needful  qualification,  and 
that  is,  it  is  located  at  the  focal  point  from  which  radiate  for  many  miles,  north  and 
south  and  west,  the  lai^est  J^picultural  industries  in  liie  island,  if  not  in  the  whole 
archipeli^o.  The  region  ahont  La  Carlota  is  closely  populated  with  a  large  numher 
of  both  small  and  large  planters,  who  are  progressive  and  ansious  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  improved  and  modern  agricultural  systems  in  vogue,  and  are  public 
spirited  enough  to  contribute  tlie  necessary  lands  to  provide  a  station  ate  m  the 
vicinitj'  in  the  event  that  La  Granja  be  deemed  unfitted  for  the  use  ot  the  bureau. 
No  valid  objection  can,  however,  be  maintained  against  the  present  location,  and  in 
view  of  the  realty  and  other  improvements  now  upon  the  property,  its  reoccupation 
is  to  be  advocated  in  preference  to  any  other  in  that  region.  I  consider  that  the 
abandonment  ot  this  station  to  any  other  uses  than  that  of  a  Govemmont  model  farm 
would  bp  a  retrwrade  slip  that  wUl  refiect  unhappUy  npon  the  early  advancement 
of  the  beat  agricultural  interests  of  these  islands." 

La  Granja,  with  the  property  thereon,  including  five  carahaos,  is  now  under  the 
chai^  of  a  caretaker,  wno  is  not  officially  employed  by  this  bureau.  It  is  earnestly 
recommended  and  urged  that  an  experienced  man  be  placed  in  charge  ot  the  farm 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  as  furtlier  delay  will  only  increase  the  expense  of  its 


The  farm  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  La  Granja  Modela  de  Luzon,  and  to  the 
Americans  as  the  government  farm  at  Magalang,  is  located  in  the  province  ot  Pam- 
panga,  near  the  village  of  Magalang,  about  8  miles  from  Angeles,  an  important 
town  on  the  Manila  and  Da^upim  Railroad.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Arayat,  and 
contains  1,050  hectares.  Since  the  American  occupation  the  farm  was  nsed  for  a 
time  by  the  military  government  as  a  station  for  worn-out  or  dise^ed  horses,  but  the 
place  has  for  some  months  been  abandoned  by  the  military  authorities,  and  nothing 
has  since  been  done  upon  it.  A  considerable  area  of  the  farm  was  once  in  rice,  and 
the  Spaniards  attempted  to  grow  sugar  cane  upon  the  place,  but  were  unsuccessfui. 

Several  members  of  the  bureau  staff  have  visited  the  farm,  with  the  vievf  (rf  detw- 
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mining  its  value  for  the  oaes  of  this  bureau,  and,  although  al!  iiave  reported  that  the 
location  was  an  esceeiliiijrly  beautiful  one  and  while  the  variety  of  soils  on  the  place 
would  permit  a  wide  range  of  crops,  the  general  character  of  tlie  land  is  inferior  and 
would  mvolve  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  expense  to  be  put  into  first-elaEs  condition. 
(See  Exhibit  G.)  Certain  areas  mi;;ht  be  used  for  growing  v^tables  and  truck 
crops  which  mature  in  a  short  tiiae,  but,  tor  tie  isoet  part,  the  soil  is  underlain  by 
an  impervious  subsoil,  and  all  the  land  would  require  tne  use  of  fertilizers. 

For  the  purpose  of  using  (he  farm  as  a  botanic  garden  and  trial  grounds  ita  inao- 
cessibilitjr  to  Manila  is  the  chief  objection.  For  the  purpose  of  a  eeneral  experiment 
farm  it  iB  not  desirable  because  of  the  soil  conditions,  the  land  being  of  inferior 
quality  and  poorly  drained. 

The  possibility  of  securing  a  better  farm  than  that  near  Magalang  has  been  con- 
sidered!. There  are  one  or  two  points  between  Manila  and  Angeles  which  apparently 
offer  better  conditions.  One  of  these  is  near  Maiolos,  the  other  south  of  Ualumpir. 
As  seen  from  the  tn^a,  the  soil  near  the  latter  place  api>eare  to  be  a  well-drained, 
fertile  loam,  several  feet  in  depth.  It  is  evidently  very  rich,  easily  cultivated,  and 
well  adapted  for  sugar  cane  and  forage  crops.  In  regard  to  points  beyond  Angeles, 
prominent  Filipincs  at  Magalang,  who  have  been  consulted  in  the  matt«r,  strongly 
recommend  a  tract  of  land  between  the  stations  of  Capau  Mnrcia  and  Tarlaa  in  the 
province  of  Tarlac.  All  unite  in  saying  that  there  are  to  be  found  rich  soils,  with 
varying  surface  conditions,  euch  as  rollii^  foothillfi,  valley  lands,  and  even  virgin 
forest  land,  all  within  a  small  district,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  aji 
experimental  farm,  that  might  be  established,  and  nhich  would  prove  of  great  bene 
fit  to  the  people  of  the  neighboring  pro\  inces 

The  province  of  Bantangaa  was  noted  at  one  time  i^  l>i.in-  tht  mbt-l  irj  tlieislinds- 
Ita  live  stock  interests  were  very  important,  and  th      n  ]  n       if  ils  biiiF-', 

was  widely  recognined;  but  the  chief  sout(,e  of  it  '  (tne  of  Ihe 

chief  exports  from  Bantangas  to-day  is  oranges      4 1  1 1         i     n  is  n  el  I  t, 

com,  sugar  cane,  and  lowland  and  upland  nee,  I'l  i       ,  i      jjm      It  h  <i 

province  having  lands  of  great  fertility,  and  it  woiiM  i        i  I  in  thci^l  uuW 

a  location  where  all  the  coniUtionK  would  be  more  i  i\  irtbL'  u  r  tlie  ^stdbhshmuit 
of  a  great  model  farm  for  conducting  all  lineo  of  aj^iuulturil  work,  mtluiliug  cenprdl 
fanning,  horticulture,  and  the  raising  of  lue  stixfc,  than  in  the  vuinity  of  the  town- 
of  Lipa  or  Batangas. 

BIPEBIMESTS    AT    nAGUIO. 

Early  in  June  Mr.  Thomas  Haiiley,  expert  in  plsut  culture  in  the  bureau,  wan 
sent  to  Benguet,  under  instructions  to  begin  expenments  there  ia  the  cultivation  of 
American  vegetables,  to  study  the  location  for  the  puijiose  of  determining  the  advis- 
ability of  estahlishing  at  Baguio  an  experimental  station  for  the  growing  of  extra 
tropical  crops  and  if  the  local  conditions  justified  the  consideration  of  the  place  as 
being  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  a  ootanical  garden.  Mr.  Hanley  has  pre- 
sented a  very  full  report  upon  the  results  of  his  observations  and  the  work  done  by 
him  while  there  (Exhibit  U).     In  his  report  he  says,  in  refeiTing  to  the  scenery: 

"Ita  characteristic  feature  is  a  pleasing  softueesof  outline,  brought  about  largely 
by  the  vegetation  that  clotlies  its  surface,  and  this,  with  ita  diversity  of  views,  its 
cool  breezes,  laden  with  the  odor  of  'murmuring  pines,'  ita  springs  and  streams, 
probably  accounts  tor  the  soothing  beneficial  enects  it  has  upon  the  beholder. 
There  could  be  no  more  auifabJe  place  for  a  sanitarium,  and  its  selection  for  the  pur- 
pose is  a  most  wise  one,  »  ■*  *  The  soil  on  the  slopes  and  hills  is  composed  of  a 
red  volcanic  clay  loam  of  great  depth.  *  •  *  There  was  something  familiar  to  me 
about  this  red  soil,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys.  They  suggested  the 
soli  and  the  scenery  of  a  place  called  Mount  Gambler,  in  South  Australia,  seen  by  the 
writer  many  years  "ago.  The  soil  there,  as  here,  is  of  volcanic  or%in,  and  in  the  early 
days  of  occupation  in  that  colony  the  fertility  of  the  red-clay  soil  escaped  notice. 
Soine  one,  however,  started  cultivation  and  the  result  was  surprising.  Like  Benguet, 
the  climate  there  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  lowland  country.  Potatoes  CMi 
not  be  grown  in  the  not  plains  of  .Australia.  They  were  tried  here  (Mount  Gambler) 
and  the  yield  was  enormous.  It  was  the  same  with  onions.  In  a  short  time  there 
was  a  rush  for  land,  and  what  could  be  obtained  for  $\0  an  acre  previously,  quickly 
brought  5150.  Mount  Gambier  in  a  couple  of  year.^^  became  f;iiiiiius  iorits  ivimrierfiil 
crops,  and  since  then  has  shipped  its  products  to  all  parts  of  the  country.     The  only 

acter,  but  not  sufBciently  so  to  prevent  ready  drainage." 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  location  are  a  climate  which  will  penult  the  grow- 
ing of  a  great  variety  of  plants,  tropical,  subtropical,  and  those  from  the  Temperate 
Zone;  natural  advantages  in  the  way  of  landscape,  and  an  abundant  water  supply. 
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In  the  gardens  of  the  governor  of  the  province  one  sees  healthy  coffee  trees  loaded 
with  berries,  vigorous  growing  tea  plants,  hot-house  gardenia,  caladiuma,  dracfenae, 
frangi  pani,  and  mango  trees,  all  plants  of  the  Tropics;  alsophila  tree  ferns,  scarlet 
hibiscus,  passion  fruit,  b^oniaa,  hydrangeas,  and  many  others  of  lie  subtropical 
regions,  while  near  by  are  potatoes  and  other  garden  vegetables,  monthly  roses  and 
pines,  strictly  plants  of  the  Temperate  Zone.  Probably  in  no  other  part  of  the  world 
could  there  oe  grown  side  by  side  the  goi^reous  vegetation  of  tjie  Tropics  and  the 
pines  of  t«mperat«  r^ions,  orchards  of  coffee,  celery,  and  Irish  potatoes. 

Hearly  all  the  plante  of  the  Tropics,  prized  either  asomaments  or  for  theireconomic 
products,  could  oe  grown  here.  Any  selection  of  extra  tropical  plants  as  well  as 
most  of  those  of  the  temperate  regions  could  surely  be  grown  with  success;  while  if 
the  grounds  were  properly  laid  out  and  carefully  looked  after,  with  the  interesting 
and  valuable  flora  of  the  archipelago  made  a  special  feature,  Baguio  might  become 
the  leading  botanical  garden  of  the  world.    Mr.  Hanley  states  that: 

"  In  view  of  the  wonderful  natural  advantages  of  the  place  in  the  way  of  soil  and 
climate,  too  much  could  not  be  done  by  the  bureau  to  develop  its  resources,  and  if 
this  course  is  pursued,  1  anticipate  that  m  a  few  years  Baguio  will  become  the  garden 
of  the  islands,  supplying  all  those  agricultural  products  which  can  not  profitably  be 
raised  elsewhere  in  tte  archipelago." 

The  present  inaccessibility  of  the  place  is  certiun  to  be  overcome  in  the  near  future, 
when  objections  to  the  location  on  that  account  will  no  longer  exist.  Ko  work  can 
be  begun,  however,  before  some  definite  plan  of  operations  is  worked  out  and  the 
area  oi  the  land  to  be  occupied  definitely  agreed  upon.    It  the  plan  of  establishing  a 

ren  and  experiment  station  at  Baguio  is  approved,  the  working  plim  outlined  in 
Hanley'a  report  niav  in  the  main  be  adopted.    In  a  lettor  from  Baguio,  dated 
July  18,  Mr.  Hanley  writes: 

As  a  rule  a  place  where  there  is  great  natural  beauty  does  not  offer  much  scope 
for  tanning,  but  Bf^uio  seems  to  combine  both,  and  when  my  work  here  shall  brhig 
coiiviitcii^  proof  on  the  latter  point,  I  hope  the  Professor  will  open  here  an  experi- 
mental farm,  which  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  will  produce  great  results,  and 
be  a  retreat  for  a  time  for  those  of  us  who  may  break  down  in  the  discharge  of  duty 
elsewhere." 

And  agdn  he  writes: 

' '  There  are  two  reasons  why  I  advise  such  a  course  (the  establishment  of  an  exper- 
iment station  at  Bt^:uio):  First,  it  would  be  a  commercial  success;  and,  second,  it 
would  be  a  means  of  enlightenij^  those  residii^  in  this  part  of  the  country  by  show- 
ing them  the  most  remunerative  line  of  cultivation  to  follow  where  now  absolutely 
nothing  is  known  and  agriculture  is  as  a  sealed  book." 

In  commencing  experimental  work  at  Baguio,  ground  on  a  hillside  was  selected 
for  cropping  in  the  rainy  season.  The  land  was  terraced  by  the  Igorrotes,  who  are 
experts  in  this  work.    The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  "  red  clay  "  and  black,  peaty  loam. 

The  following  seeds  were  sown  in  a  "nursery"  on  July  8, 1902:  Cabbage,  3  varie- 
ties; tomatoes,  3  varieties;  onions,  3  varieties;  leek,  1  variety. 

On  July  13  there  were  sown  in  beds  the  following;  Carrot;  turnip;  parsnip;  beans, 
3  varieties;  peas,  3  varieties;  onions,  2  varieties;  cucumbers,  3  varieties;  marrow,  1 
variety;  squash,  1  variety;  pumpkin,  1  variety,  and  salsify,  I  variety. 

On  July  18  Irish  jiotatoes  were  planted,  an  inferior  variety  grown  by  Igorrotes, 
and  very  small. 

On  July  9  small  trial  plots  were  sown  to  the  followii^:  While  oala,  2  varieties  of 
wheat,  pearl  millet,  beans,  peas,  alfalfa,  squash.  All  these  germinated  quickly,  and 
on  July  22  there  was  nothing  to  show  in  any  way  that  the  soil  is  injurious  or  dcfi- 
dent  in  plant  food. 

Already  (July  23)  these  experiments  have  given  most  valuable  information  about 
climatic  conditions,  which  will  be  invaluable  when  broi^ht  to  bear  upon  future 


There  is  at  this  time  nothing  so  seriously  affecting  tne  agricultural  condition  of  the 
islands  as  the  lack  of  draft  animals,  and  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  bureau  from 
many  quarters  urging  the  necessity  of  takmg  some  action  to  improve  the  animal  in- 
dustries of  the  islands.  There  are  some  sections  where  farm  work  has  been  entirely 
abandoned  through  the  loss  from  disease  of  the  native  draft  animals  and  the  utter 
iiopossibility  of  replacing  them.  The  bureau  of  government  laboratories  is  doing  all 
within  its  power  to  check  the  ravines  of  disease  among  catUe  and  horses,  and  it 
falls  within  the  province  of  this  bureau  to  improve  the  existing  bre^is  of  domestic 
animals  by  careful  seleiiiion  or  by  the  introduction  of  improved  animals  from  other 
countries.     Aa  soon  as  the  work  can  safely  be  commenced,  improved  strains  of 
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Indian  cattle  and  a  selected  breed  of  carabao  will  be  introiliiced,  and  etcii.*  have 
already  been  taken  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  native  horses  by  the  use  ol 
thoroughbred  animala.  This  work  is  bein^  delayed  at  the  present  time,  awaitiin; 
the  appointment  of  a  skilled  expert  in  animal  industry,  wlio  will  be  appointed  as 
soon  as  the  services  of  the  right  man  can  be  secured. 
Beapectiully, 

F.  Lasisos-Sceihs'er, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 


Manila,  P.  I.,  September  !,  1902. 

Sih:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  an  abstratt  of  the  work  (it  tint  div  i-i  m 
of  the  bureau  which  has  m  iharse  the  mtroduction  and  diBseminatioii  (j|  ~niK  ind 
plants  whose  cultivation  m  thia  archip^laeii  it  tmv  hn  lui'-mablv  e\]iti  1m1  uiH 
diverBify,  enlarge,  and  better  the  a_ii(  iiftiinl  ri-    iihi      m  1  in  lii-hi^--  nf  tin  i  1  lii  I 

Asan  initial  step  in  this  diJ'Mi  ij  ilir  i     i  imin     it  .  n 

den  and  field  seeds  was  broryihr  i      '  i  i    im  •.<]    uj  1 

correspondence  at  once  undei  i  il-     i  1 1   i  ■-    \n,  I  ti 

ascertain  the  requiTeinetits  an  i  n    i     i  i 

Thiscorrespondenceannouni  ert  tiif  II  iili  I    i  rgimiil 

distribution  to  those  farmers  iho  would  )l  I  i       ilU  n]iiit 

to  thia  office  {uiwu  a  blank  spei  lally  pro\  i  I  i      i  i 

By  this  means  it  waa  expeited  that  iv  th  i     i  ni  1  -tturt 

much  information  as  to  the  particular  fitiii         i     i  i  ii     n      ui   up-umi   i 

widespread  area,  much  of  it  not  readilv  iicct"ilile  ind  iIil  h  Lurife  deti  tmuiati  n 
of  whose  special  qualifications  to  special  crops  by  the  trained  agents  of  this  bureau 
would  necessarily  be  a  matter  mvoli mg  jears  of  patiLnt  elaboration 

In  the  purchase  and  seleition  of  its  own  seeds  we  were  ot  ne<  ev-\t\  p'luded  b^  the 
general  conditions  existing  in  tropical  countnts,  and  not  bj  an  e^a(,t  knowledge  oi 
such  as  were  especially  suited  to  this  region,  and  it  ia  yet  too  early  to  forecast  the 
results  ot  the  venture. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  were  brought  here  a  !ai^  numiier  (nearly  50,000]  seed 
packets,  put  up  for  distribution  ajid  presented  to  this  bureau  by  the  United  Statin 
Department  of  Agriculture.  These  consisted  entirely  of  garden  seeds  of  jti)]iro\v  1 
standardkinds,  and  as  the  seed  was  of  good  germitiative  quality  it  is  confidently  iioiifif 
that  a  fair  measure  ot  success  may  follow,  to  the  end  of  promoting  among  tiie  inimers 
of  the  islands  a  demand  for  the  finer  grades  of  American  ana  European  kitchen 
garden  vegetables. 

It  18  an  indisputable  tact  that  seeds  ot  all  kinds,  and  especially  those  of  an  oily 
nature,  deteriorate  rapidly  in  any  climate  analogous  to  onrs,  and  it  is  an  eqiially 
important  faet  that  man^  species  of  temperate  origin  degenerate  with  like  lapidir.y, 
and  the  difficulty  of  maintaininit  a  fair  Standard  iif  quality  for  more  than  one  vi'ar 
has  •<..    ad  mu  h  to  do  w   h      e        e      apa  h      ha   has  h   ¥  o  o  e      a 

ized  he     rfuu   o  v  an  1  spasa  od    plan  n    o  garden  seeds  by     e  p  a  tera  of 
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best  portions  of  the  archipelago  where  the  planting  of  these  crops  may  be  advan- 
tageously prosecuted  upon  a  large  commercial  Bcale. 

Of  the  leading  agricultural  producls  of  these  islands  there  are  but  two — abacd  and 
copra^that  are  in  a  wholly  flourishing  condition,  and  where  iiet  returns  to  the  aver- 
age planter  are  lai^  and  satisfactory.  That  very  radical  and  gainful  methods  of 
growing,  handling,  and  producing  are  yet  to  be  adopted,  does  not  admit  of  contro- 
versy, but  at  Uie  present  moment  the  condition  of  these  two  induatriea  is  such  that 
they  may  be  temporarily  dismieaed  from  consideration  by  this  office  in  behalf  of 
others  whose  condition  seems  to  command  the  most  urgent  efforts  of  this  bureau  for 
thiiir  betterment.  These  crops  are  angar  and  rice.  The  former  of  these  indnatriee 
is  in  a  lamentable  condition,  many  planters  maintaining  their  plantings  at  a  loss, 
others  simply  abandoning  much  excellent  cane  in  the  fields.  In  many  irf  the  north- 
em  and  extreme  southern  portions  of  the  islands  very  imperfect  and  primitive  meth- 
ods of  cultivation  are  in  vdigue  in  the  cane  fields,  nor  are  the  seed  varieties  the  best 
procurable. 

A  small  beginning  has  been  made  by  this  office  in  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  a  bulletin  treatiM  improved  methods  of  cane  growing,  and  as  an  auxiliary  relief 
measure  has  in  hand  a  lot  of  the  best  known  seed  canes,  whose  propL^tion  and  dis- 
tribution to  the  planters  of  the  islands  wUl  be  prosecuted  with  aU  the  dispatch  pos- 

Nevertheless,  there  are  regions,  notably  in  western  Negros,  which  is  accredited 
with  the  production  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the  sugar  raised  in  these  islands, 
where  cane  growing  is  conducted  upon  correct  lines  and  in  close  conformity  with  the 
most  approved  systems.  In  this  r^on  there  is,  nevertheless,  the  stagnation  prevalent 
in  other  portions  of  the  islands  and,  after  vJtiiting  nearly  a  score  of  laige  and  small 
estates,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  most  active  agents  in  causing  this  depression  are: 

First.  The  lack  of  modem  and  effective  mills,  capable  of  extracting  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  sugar. 

Second.  The  execrable  roads  that  enhance  the  cost  of  transportation  to  tidewater. 

Third.  Carriage  of  the  crude  si^;ar  and  loss  of  the  by-products  to  the  mill 
operator. 

The  only  relief  that  si^esta  ilself  lies  in  the  erection  of  one  or  more  large  central 
sugar  plants  for  the  production  at  least  of  good  grades  of  sugars,  and  it  lies  within 
our  province  so  to  present  the  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  areas  in  cultivation, 
labor  conditions,  and  product  as  to  interest  outside  capital  in  an  enterprise  that,  more 
ijian  any  other,  will  overcome  the  present  regrettable  conditions. 

I  suggest,  as  a  legitimate  and  ospeditiousway  whereby  the  interest  and  cooperation 
of  investors  may  be  invited  to  this  subject,  that  an  elaborate  collection  of  the  canes, 
crude  sugars,  and  soils  of  the  siyjar  districts  of  w^tern  Negros  be  made,  and  that  a 
special  effort  be  made  to  secure  a  prominent  place  for  the  same  as  an  exhibit  at  the 
world's  fair  at  St.  Louis,  and  that  it  be  accompanied  with  a  pamphlet  for  distribu- 
tion, setting  forth  the  exact  conditions  and  redeemingitfromanysuspicion  of  adver- 
tising by  the  official  approval  and  indorsement  of  this  bureau  as  to  the  facte  therein 
set  forth.  Incidentally  such  a  collection,  without  much  additional  cost,  could  be 
made  in  duplicate  for  permanent  exhibition  in  the  museum,  chamber  of  commerce, 
or  at  some  other  point  in  Manila,  where  it  would  be  readily  accessible  to  visitors. 

The  condition  of  the  rice  industry,  our  other  great  staple,  is  one  commanding  quite 
as  UTgent  attention  from  this  bureau.  The  ravages  or  war  and  the  loss  of  a  vast 
number  of  farm  animals  will  satisfactorily  account  lor  the  present  annual  deficiency 
of  more  than  4,000,000  pesos  in  the  amount  required  for  home  consumption,  but 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  explain  away  the  fact  that,  with  unrivaled  facilities  for  the 
production  of  a  vast  surplus,  these  islands  have  never  been  exporters  of  rice.  This 
office  has  made  close  inquiry  into  the  methods  followed  b^  the  native  planters,  and 
has  endeavored  to  improve  the  situation  by  the  introduction  of  some  new  and  pro- 
ductive varieties  of  sf«d  rice;  but  the  rojit  of  the  evil  lies  chiefly  in  the  methods  of 
cultivation  followed,  and  with  the  present  difficulties  arising  from  the  loss  of  draft 
animals  it  becomes  a  serious  problem  and  one  demanding  immediate  attention  and 
active  efforts  to  discover  some  practical  solution. 

From  an  economic  view  point,  from  the  fact  that  rice  is  the  staple  food  of  nine- 
teuths  of  the  inhabitants  or  these  islands,  the  fullest  development  of  the  industry  of 
its  production  acquires  a  s^nificance  that  quite  overshadows  the  importance  of  any 
product  grown  wholly  for  export. 

It  is  the  profound  importance  of  this  subject  that  prompts  me  to  lay  especial  stress 
upan  an  investy^tion  of  the  various  methods  now  in  vogue  in  the  Orient  in  rice  cul- 
tui'e,  and  especially  of  the  methods  which  permit  of  its  production  in  French  Toa- 
quin  in  sufficient  quantitiee  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  its  dense  population,  aai  to 
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permit  as  well  of  ao  annual  exportation  valued  at  518,000,000  gold.  The  agricultural 
exposition  to  be  held  in  Hanoi  in  November  next  will  offer  excellent  facilities  for 
the  observation  of  their  rice  {)roducts  and  ready  and  inexjiensive  meana  of  reaching 
the  points  where  these  rice  cultivations  (many  under  trained  French  experts)  are 
being  operated,  and  I  suggest  that  a  representative  o£  this  bureau  be  selected  to  visit 
the  exposition  to  make  these  desired  investigations. 

This  division  has  only  effected  introductory  work  in  the  many  minor  branches  of 
tropical  agriculture  that  have  come  before  its  consideration.  It  has  explored  piir- 
tions  of  Mindanao,  Basilan,  Ncgros,  Panay,  and  wostcni  and  central  Luzon,  to  detei- 
niiau  ;he  adaptation  asd  reQuirementa  ot  different  localities  to  such  varied  trupind 
oiiitui'e.-i  OS  copra,  abacil,  cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  gulla,  dye  woods,  vanilla,  and  many 
fipicea  whose  harvest  and  preparation  for  market  could  largely  be  x>^ormed  by 
cliild  labor. 

Incidentel  thereto  there  have  been  collected  seeds  peculiar  to  these  islands,  and 
which,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  will  enable  the  offic*  to  secure  the  introduction  of 
valuable  economic  plants  not  easily  procurable  throi^h  ordinary  conunercial  channels. 

I  have  the  further  pleasure  to  report  the  discovery,  upon  Ncgros,  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  an  undescribed  species  of  vitis,  a  wild  grape,  whose  resislaiice  to  humidity  and 
heat,  frreat  productiveness  and  robast  habit,  indicate  that  it  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  for  the  ultimate  elaboration  of  a  race  adapted  to  these  regions  and  to  wiue 
manufacture. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  mango,  the  fruits  of  this  region  have  been  com- 
pletely neglected.  In  the  former  I  am  well  assured,  in  many  iJistancea,  careful  seed 
selection  has  been  followed  for  generations,  and  the  unchallenged  claim  that  the 
archipelago  produces  the  finest  fruits  in  the  world  is  pj'obably  iai^ly  due  to  this 
incident. 

The  two  other  tropical  fruits,  Imuanas  and  pineapples,  as  well  as  tiie  extra  tropical 
citrus  fruits  that,  together,  practically  make  up^  the  world's  supply  of  commercial 
tropical  fruit  products,  are  totally  undeveloped  in  thesi>  islands;  and  the  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  are  generally  so  univeKally  adapted  to  the  two  former,  and  insoinc 
select  localities  to  the  latter,  that  the  rapid  betterment  and  large  production  of  the.-e 
invaluable  crops  is  a  matter  fairly  beyond  the  expeiimeutal  st^e,  and  rejiuires  noth- 
ing more  than  the  importation  of  select  varieties  in  sufBcient  quantities  for  their 
rapid  propagation  and  dissemination  throughont  the  islands. 

This  otlice  is  bow  negotiating  for  collections  of  these  and  has  likewise  in  transit  and  at 
hand  seed  and  platits  of  many  valuable  economic  products  without  available  grounds 
for  their  growth  and  multiplication.  Sucli  grounds  should  be  near  at  hand.  Both 
plants  and  seeds  often  arrive  here  in  a.  critical  condition  and  require  immediate  care 
and  plwitjng.  Keshipment  to  the  distant  points  where  the  bureau  has  lands  and 
tabor  at  its  disposal,  and  the  long  delay  incident  thereto,  would  assuredly  result  in 
the  loss  of  these  articles;  and  I  ui^ently  recommend,  as  the  most  needful  thing  to 
place  this  division  upon  a  footing  of  practical  utUity,  the  acquisition  of  a  small  tract 
of  land  closely  accessible  to  this  office  and  from  whence  the  care  and  multiplicition 
of  these  subjects  may  be  intelligently  and  successIuUy  overseen. 

It  was  not  until  July  of  this  year  that  the  work  in  seed  and  plant  introduction 
was  equipped  with  the  essentials  for  its  seed  distribution.  Since  that  time  seeds 
have  been  sent  to  731  planters,  who  applied  therefor,  and  most  of  whom  have 
e.'iiJressed  lively  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  afforded  them  to  better  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  field  and  garden  products. 

In  each  case  simple  cultural  directions,  prejiared  m  thas  ofhce  and  printed  in  both 
EMiiah  and  Spanish,  accompanied  tlie  issue  of  seeds 

From  the  accompanying  table  it  will  be  seen  tliat  thif  di-tribu'ion  was  composed 
of  2ti  sorts  of  garden  vegetables,  11  grades  of  foraae  plants  and  10  staple  field  crops, 
covering  a  totid  of  134  standard  varieties.  A  recoid  is  kept  showing  the  quantity, 
number  of  varieties,  and  directions  to  whom  sent  which  will  enable  this  division  at 
any  time  to  review  its  relations  with  the  different  benefiuaries  of  this  work,  and 
thereby  maintain  a  dose  surveillaiice  over  its  operations  throughout  the  archipelago. 
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In  addition  to 
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baa  mtrodneed  b 

through  the  United  'states  Department  ol 

Agriculture 

„  .  .  lent  qua 

tor  general  dietnbution      There  are  3  Jl<*  packages  m  this  lot   and  in  it  tnei 
seeds  of  many  rare  and  valuable  species — the  best  thinga  of  many  countries  gi 
by  the  agricultural  esplorere  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washingtoi., 
EespectfuUy, 

Wm.  S.  Lyon, 
In  Charge  of  Seed  and  Plant  Inlroductvm. 
Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibnbr, 

Chkf  IrmUar  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  I. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOTANIST. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  September  S,  190S. 

Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  botanical  depiirtnient  since  the  civilization  of  this  bureau,  together  with 
HU^eations  regarding  lines  of  work  in  the  future. 

The  work  accomplished  has  been  done  entirely  since  arriving  in  Manila  on  the 
21st  of  April,  1902,  and  a  fair  start  haa  been  made  in  collecting  material  representing 
the  flora  of  these  islands. 

About  2,400  specimens  have  been  prepared,  representing  380  numbers,  consiatii^ 
of  plants  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila  and  in  central  and  northern  Luzon. 
Whenever  possible  in  collecting  material,  many  duplicates  have  been  prepM^  for 
distribution  to  botanical  institutions  in  the  United  Statoa  and  Europe,  to  send  to 
various  European  and  American  specialists  for  critica!  identification,  and  for  purpoees 
of  exchange  with  the  several  botanical  gardens  of  neighboring  countries,  m  order 
that  we  maj'  obtain  authentically  named  material  from  those  countries  which  possess 
a  flora  similar  to  that  of  the  Philippines,  for  such  material  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  our  work  on  identifications,  range  of  species,  eto.  One  set  of  this  material  is 
now  being  mounted  for  the  herbarium,  and  much  of  it  has  been  identified,  while 
the  labels  for  the  duplicates  have  been  completed,  and  shortly  these  latter  will  be 
arranged  in  sets  for  distribution  and  exchajiRe. 

Botanical  eiplorations  have  been  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Manila  and  one  five 
weeks'  trip  throiwh  central  Luzon  to  Aparri,  material  being  collected  in  the  provinces 
of  Pangasinan,  Nueva  Ecija,  Nueva  Viscaya,  Isabela,  Cf^yan,  Ilocue  Sur,  and 
Zambales. 
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hlrary  was  eatabhai  ed  feei  or  \  idal  v.d.',  mj  ic  iri_L.tur  of  the  work  and  an  excel^ei  t 
botanist  was  comnusBioned  to  Tiait  Fngiand  Cierman}  France,  and  S^in  to  stud 
the  Philippine  material  in  the  botanica!  institutions  of  1  ondon  Berlin  Fana  an  1 
Madnd.  He  returned  to  SJanifa  thoroughly  equipped  lor  the  work,  and  issued 
several  valnablepublications  and  repocta  on  botaiiiciil  subjects  relating  to  the  flora  of 
theae  islands.  His  publiciitioiis  are  now  available,  but  all  the  other  work,  data,  <'oI- 
iectiona,  and  books  were  destroyed  b;'  Are  the  year  before  the  American  occupation 
of  these  islands. 

If  the  American  agrii^ultural  and  forestiy  administratioji  in  these  islands  ia  to  suc- 
ceed, both  miLst  be  established  on  prattically  the  same  lines  followed  by  the  English 
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the  scitjiitific  wid  economic  work  will  probably  lead  to  the  beat  results, 
ing  here  a  well-equipped  herbarium  and  library  had  been  found,.it  would  have  heen 
a  matter  of  but  a  short  time  before  any  properly  ©quipjied  botanist  would  have 
turned  his  attention  to  ew>nomiCj  agricuituraJ,  and  forestry  problems.  Without  such, 
however,  it  is  an  absolute  neaessity  for  us  to  establish  a  botanical  garden  in  a  suitable 
location,  to  build  up  a  new  Philippine  herbarium  and  establish  a  complete  botanical 
library.  With  our  present  lack  of  equipment,  no  authentically  named  botanical 
material,  and  practically  no  botanical  literature,  unless  proper  aid  in  securing  this 
material  ia  given  the  best  equipped  botanist  could  not  hope  to  succeed. 

Whenever  possible,  the  collectiona  should  be  identified  here,  and  they  can  be 
identified  it  ve  are  given  proper  facilities.  Identifications  can  be  secured  by  sending 
material  to  various  European  speciaiista,  but  often  the  delay  would  be  vexatious  in 
the  extreme;  perhaps  one  might  receive  a  report  within  five  or  six  months,  or  per- 
haps not  within  a  year,  e^htwn  months,  or  two  years.  Stili,  in  the  case  of  large  and 
critical  genera,  this  is  our  onlj'  resource. 

My  present  duties  as  botanist  to  the  bureaus  of  agriculture  and  forestry  comprise 
the  coUectiou  and  preparation  of  botanica!  specimens,  identification  of  such  material 
and  that  secured  by  others,  the  entire  charge  of  establishing  a  new  Philippine  her- 
barium, distribution  of  duplicate,  arranging  for  exchange  of  material  with  other 
botanical  institutions,  and,  in  addition  to  this  very  pressing  systematic  work,  I  am 
under  inatructious  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  tlie  forage  supply  of  the  city  of 
Manila,  and  also  the  qnestion  of  rice  culture  in  these  islands,  covering  present 
methods  of  cultivation,  improvement  of  the  same,  introduction  of  new  improved 
varieties,  etc. 

For  the  immediate  use  of  the  botanical  department,  six  or  eUht  thousand  dollars 
are  imperatively  needed  for  books  which  are  not  obtainable  in  ftlanila,  and  none  of 
which  would  duplicate  those  in  the  library  of  the  forestry  bureau  or  of  the  govern- 
ment laboratories.  Additional  clerical  help  is  also  essential,  as  at  present  most  of  my 
time  is  taken  up  with  routine  work,  wrifina  labels,  arranging  specimens  for  mounting 
and  distribution,  etc.,  time  which  should  be  employed  in  the  more  important  mat- 
ters of  identification  of  material,  looking  up  autnorities  and  references,  and  deter- 
mining the  many  yet  unnamed  plants  of  economic  value.  A  position  of  curator 
should  be  created  whose  duty  should  be  to  attend  to  all  the  routine  work  of  the 
herbarium  and  the  protection  of  material  against  ravages  of  insects  and  moisture. 
Allowance  should  be  made  in  the  fund  for  contingent  expenses  of  purchasing  proper 
mounting  and  drying  paper,  glue,  labels,  suitable  herbarmm  cases,  etc. 

The  future  poBcy  of  the  botanical  work  will  be  largely  dependent  on  local  con- 
ditions. The  essentials  are  thorough  equipment  for  work  in  tne  matter  of  reference 
books,  thoroi^h  botanical  explorations  and  collection  of  material  throughout  the 
archipelago,  an  I  sufficient  aid  to  carry  on  the  work  properly.  A  thorough  sdentiflc 
knowled^  of  the  plants  of  the  islands  is  the  basis  on  which  we  must  build  our  future 
economic  work  on  the  timber,  fiber  plants,  fruits,  medical  plants,  and  those  that  pro- 
duce dyes,  tans,  gums,  resins,  gutta-percha,  etc. ,  and  ftccoraingly  the  future  policy  of 
this  bureau  should  be  primarily  to  etady  and  classify  the  plante  of  these  islands,  and, 
secondarily,  to  work  out  the  economic  botanical  problems  or,  If  sufficient  aid  is 
granted,  to  work  out  the  economic   problems  in   conjunction  with   the   scientific 

Eeapectfully,  Elmkk  D.  Mebljill, 

Botanist. 

Prof.  F.  LAMSOtr-SCHIBNEH, 

Chief,  Imular  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  I. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  SOIL  PHYSICIST. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  Seplentber  S,  190S. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  letter  of  August  29,  1903,  I  have  the 
donor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  work  assoilphysicist  in  this  bureau  from 
the  date  of  my  arrival  in  Manila,  May  21,  1902,  to  September  1,  1902. 

As  soon  BB  the  proper  arrangements  could  be  made  a  preliminary  examination  was 
undertaken  of  the  soUs  of  the  principal  aba«a-producing  regions  of  the  archipelago. 
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The  object  of  tbia  inveetigation  y/aa  a,  thorough  examination  of  the  soils  with  especial 
reference  to  their  fertility,  drainage  conditions,  cultivation,  origin,  and  Buitahility  for 
othtT  crops  as  well  as  aliaca,  to  determine  those  Boile  which  are  best  adapted  to 
growing  a  fine  qaalfty  of  abaca,  and  to  study  the  phj^siographic  conditions  of  the  coun- 
try as  well  as  the  climatic  conditions  and  to  determine  to  wtiat  extent  they  influence 
the  successful  cultivation  of  abaca,  or  manila  hemp. 

The  princijial  abaca  regions  hi  southern  Luzon  were  visited,  including  a  number  of 
important  localities  in  Ihe  provinces  of  Camarines  Sur,  Albay,  and  Sorsogon.  The 
fine  aba«a  reiriin  of  northeatitern  Leyte  was  stiuHed,  and  a  rapid  examination  was 
made  of  western  Samar  in  the  neighborhood  of  Catbaiogan.  At  each  of  these  places 
representative  pamples  of  soils  and  subsoils  were  collected  and  much  valuable  infor- 
mation was  gatherM  about  the  soil,  and  climatic  and  physiographic  conditions  ot  each 
region.  The  labor  and  market  conditions  were  also  atudiSi  to  some  extent  in  each 
iiicality.  The  tuiiject  of  the  further  extension  of  the  hemp  industry  of  the  islimda 
was  constantly  in  mind,  and  all  information  which  could  nave  a  bearing  on  this 

Sueation  was  collected.  Thecomplete  results  of  these  investigations,  in  suitable  form 
Dr  publication  and  distribution,  wili  be  submitted  in  a  few  days.  Sufficient  infor- 
mation was  collected  as  a  result  of  these  examinations  to  enable  this  bureau  to  make 
recommendations  in  regard  to  suitable  soils,  locations,  and  methods  of  cultivation  to 
those  wishing  to  engage  in  the  industry.  Eecommendatiotia  can  also  be  made  as  to 
the  further  eKtensi<jn  of  the  industry  in  other  provinces  than  those  now  known  as 
abaca-producing  regions. 

In  addition  to  these  inveetigations,  an  examination  was  made  of  the  Government 
experiment  farms  at  Magalan^,  Pampanga  Province,  and  near  Daraga,  in  Albay 
Province',  as  well  as  an  examination  ot  the  soils  of  the  new  military  reBer\'ation  at 
San  Pedro  Macati.  The  results  of  the  examination  ot  tbe  soils  of  the  tracts  of  land 
and  their  suitability  for  the  various  purposes  proposed  by  this  trareau  have  been 
submitted  in  writing. 

In  regard  to  the  iurtlicr  extetisLon  of  soil  work,  it  is  believed  tlie  greatest  good  can 
be  derived  from  the  actual  mapping  or  surveying  the  soils  of  certam  selected  areas 
in  the  avchi|>elagii.  To  map  tlii;  soils  of  an  area  consists  in  classifying  tho  soils 
according  to  tlieir  texture  and  genra^  physical  conditdons,  and  showii^  the  dis- 
t  ribution  of  these  various  classes  of  soils  on  carefully  prepared  maps.  The  maps  used 
for  this  purpose  should  be  on  a  very  lan;:escale,  preferably  linch  to  1  mile,  an<l  should 
siiow  the  exact  location  ot  all  roads  and  trails,  cities,  towns,  and  barrios,  as  well  aa 
tlie  mounlains,  streams,  etc.  To  a«:oinpany  the  soil  maps,  reports  are  prepared 
which  fully  describe  the  various  soil  t^pea  or  classes.  In  addition  to  complete 
descriptions  ot  the  diSerent  soils  found  in  the  area  surveyed  are  chapters  wnich 
describe  the  geological  and  physiographic  features  of  the  country,  the  climate,  the 
present  condition  of  agriculture,  the  agricultural  development  of  the  region,  special 
crops,  and  recommendations  for  the  introduction  of  new  crops.  It  is  the  intention, 
in  making  a  soil  survey,  to  reproduce  the  soil  conditions  By  colored  maps  and  to  fully 
flescribe  Uie  agricultiiral  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  area.  In  no  other  way  can 
such  accarate  and  detailed  information  be  made  available  in  regard  to  any  section  of 
the  country  as  by  means  of  a  soil  survey.  To  do  this  work  it  is  necessary  to  traverse 
the  entire  region,  carefully  examining  the  soil  to  determine  its  fertility  and  its  suita- 
bility for  the  crops  grown  upon  it,  as  well  as  for  other  crops,  and  classifying  it  into 
various  tvpefl  and  showing  tbe  location  of  these  on  the  maps.  All  possible  informa- 
tion is  coiiectpd  in  regard  to  the  Hjjriculhiralposeibilitieeand  resources  of  the  region. 
This  work  can  be  carried  on  at  the  rate  ot  from  4  to  6  square  miles  per  day,  so  that, 
within  a  period  of  two  months,  one  field  party  of  two  men  can  complete  an  area  of 
about  3oO  square  miles.  This  class  ot  work  lias  recejitly  been  introduced  in  the  United 
States  and  has  met  with  great  favor  there,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  success 
of  such  work  here,  where  coniiitions  are  so  iittJe  known  and  agriculture  so  backward 
and  the  great  natural  resources  of  tbe  islands  so  imperfectly_  understood.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection  that  somewhat  similar  soU-Survey  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  northern  Uermany,  in  Russia,  and  in  ,T8i>an. 

It  is  the  intention  to  start  this  soil-sur\ey  work  at  once,  as  soon  as  an  area  can  be 
selected.      When   one  area  is  finished  of  sufficient  size  t 
resources  and  character  of  the  soils  of  the  country,  other  a 
the  soils  mapped  as  fast  as  posaible. 

Eespeetfully,  Clabencb  W.  Dohsev, 

SoU  Phy>\ci«t. 

Prof.  P.  Lamson-Scriuner, 

Chuf  Intuiar  Biireau  of  AgricuU'aTe,  Manila,  P.  1, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXPERT  IN  FIBER  INVESTIGATIONS. 


Sir:  1  have  the  honor  i 
tion  bearing  upon  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  work  of  fibei 
gations,  and  plans  and  recommend  ationa  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  k 

I  began  the  work  of  fiber  jnvestigatione  on  July  1, 1902,  and  gt«p8  were  immediately 
taken  to  ascertain  what  fibers  and  flbroua  products  were  exported  from  the  islanda 
and  their  relation  in  quantity  and  value  to  other  esporta  and  to  the  total  exports. 
At  the  same  tirne,  investigations  were  carried  on  to  determine  the  economic  fiber 
plants  of  the  ishmds,  their  products  and  gec^raphical  distribution. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations,  it  has  oeea  learned  that  at  present  only  Manila 
hemp  and  maguey  are  exported,  the  former  amounting  to  a  value  of  1114,453,110,  or 
62  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  but  the  latter  only  in  very  small  quantities.  It  may 
be  said  in  passing,  too,  that  the  production  of  Manila  hemp  seems  to  be  capable  of 
considerable  improvement,  both  m  quantity  and  quality,  as  the  maigin  between  the 
coat  of  production  and  the  selling  price  is  quite  broad  and  the  methods  of  production 
are  primitive. 

In  regard  to  the  economic  fiber  plants  of  the  Philippines,  62  species  have  been 
noted,  along  with  their  geographical  distributjon,  their  products  and  tJie  local  uses. 
Of  these  Manila  hemp,  mt^ey,  cotton,  ramie,  pangdan,  burri,  nipa,  and  rattan 
are  at  present  the  most  important,  and  are  receiving  more  or  lees  commercial  atten- 
tion. These  form  the  subject-matter  of  a  paper  entitled  '  'A  preliminary  report  on 
the  commercial  fibers  of  the  Philippines,"  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  trans- 
lator to  be  translated  into  Spanish,  for  publication  in  both  languages.  It  is  intended 
that  this  report  shall  serve  as  an  introduelJon  to  later  reports  more  specific  in  charac- 
ter and  embodying  both  Bcienlific  and  general  information  upon  fiber  plants  and 
their  products. 

Durmg  the  two  months  since  the  establishment  of  the  ofBee  of  fiber  investigationa 
we  have  received  11  samples  of  Manila  hemp,  commercially  graded,  and  3  samples  of 
maguey  from  Messrs.  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.,  of  Manila.  In  afldition  to  this  we  have 
received  8  samples  of  Manila  hemp  of  varying  length  and  quality,  and  3  samples  of 
hibiscus  fiber  from  the  island  of  Masbate;  also  1  sample  of  Manila  hemp,  represent 
ing  the  amount  taken  from  one  plant,  from  Zamboanga,  and  2  samples  of  pineapple 
fiber  from  Negros.  Thirty-two  small  samples  of  fibers  and  fibrous  products  from  all 
jrtirts  of  the  world  have  been  received  from  the  Philadelphia  Coromercial  Museum. 
These  samples  are  arrai^ed  tor  convenient  inspection  and  will  be  used  for  compari- 
son and  study.  It  is  intended  from  time  to  time  to  mcreaae  and  broaden  this  collec- 
tion until  it  shall  include  all  flbera  and  fibrous  products  of  the  Philippines. 

Many  requests  for  information  relative  to  fibers  have  been  received  and  other 
correspondence  has  been  carried  on.  A  circular  letter  calling  attention  to  the  work 
of  fiber  investigations  and  its  importance  has  been  prepared  to  be  sent  out  with  a 
list  of  inquiries  relative  to  fiber  plants,  their  cniUvation,  distribution,  conditions,  and 
processes  of  production.  This  circular  letter  and  list  of  inquiries  are  to  be  sent  to  fiber 
producers,  farmers,  and  other  citizens  of  the  archipelaco  who  can  furnish  reliable 
answers.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  to  gain  valuable  information  regarding  the  dis- 
tribution of  fiber-producing  plants  and  the  fi.ber  industries,  and  also  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  fiber  conditions  and  problems  existing  in  the  Philippines. 

Some  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  matter  of  books  and  papers  on  fibers  for 
reference.  More  than  100  have  been  chosen  which,  when  secured,  will  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  bureau  library. 

The  report  on  future  plans  may  be  prefaced  by  a  general  outline  of  the  work  of 
fiber  investigations,  as  follows: 

1.  Correspond  with  fiber  dealers  and  consumers  tor  the  purpose  of  introducing  and 
promoting  promising  fibeis.  Consult  fiber  dealers  in  Manifa  and  collect  grades  of 
fibers  handled. 

2.  Plant  and  propagate,  for  purposes  of  study  and  experimentation,  all  fiber-pro- 
ducing plants. 

3.  Collect  and  describe  all  commercial  fibers  and  articles  or  objeela  made  from 

4.  Collect  and  describe  all  fibers  not  yet  commercially  known;  establish  the  botan- 
ical relationships  of  both  these  and  the  p 


5.  Make  studies  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  fibers. 

6.  Investigate  the  conditions  and  possibiiities  tor  introducing  fiber  plants   not 
already  cultivated  in  the  islands,  such  as  cotton,  flax,  jute,  hemp,  and  sisal. 
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7   Coniult '"ustoms  authonties  relitue  to  kinds  and  qnintitieo  uf  flhere  e^pn[t 
awd  iniportLil 
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II      nto  thi.  ini  thixK  of  z<i  "in,  il  e  ]>1  int-  the  soil  and  ohiiiatu 
1         I       ,  mill  ir  prepiring  the  flberii 

I  I     tmns   I  would  reconi 

I  II  II    I  f  thr  mnetimportan 


<■  iiilptepuni- 

lulit  Enrrlii  i  rtiuiiiiui  ml  !h  it  such  chcnii 
jvided,  and  i  would  tali  attention  to  tlit 
immediate  service  of  this  ofhi«,  becauEP 
of  the  tiecesNit\  for  it^  constant  ii;je,  and  ueuiiise  of  its  bcms  ^ui  integral  pa^t  of  the 
eqmpnieiit  Jor  hber  n  ork, 

ReBpectfuUy,  John  "'  " — 


EEPORT  OF  THE  FAKJVI  MACHOE  EXPERT. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  Sefilember  8,  190S. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  work  ace'imjitislu'd 
in  my  line  of  duty  as  farm  machine  expert  in  the  insular  bureau  of  agriculture  siiiue 
my  arrival  in  these  islands,  April  21,  1902;  also,  recommendations  as  to  the  farther 
importation  and  possibility  of  value  and  use  of  American  farm  machinery  here. 

The  work  accomplished  has  riot  been  as  great  as  I  had  hoped,  but  this  is  due  to  thu 
fact  that  there  was  practically  no  machinery  suitable  for  farm  work  in  tlie  islands  until 
the  arrival  of  that  which  was  brooght  with  us  from  the  United  States,  and  it  took  some 
time  t«  get  it  to  the  building,  to  unpack  it,  and  put  it  t^iether  for  use. 

Owing  to  an  unavoidable  delay  in  obtaining  a  suitable  place  near  Manila,  we  have 
not  been  ahle  to  test  the  value  of  all  the  implements,  but  there  ie  no  reason  why 
they  may  not  be  used,  as  the  land  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
use  implements  of  all  kinds. 

Much  of  this  machinery  is  now  being  used  in  Batangaa  imder  the  direction  of  a 
member  of  this  bureau,  some  has  been  loaned  to  industrial  teachers  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  iiiHtructioii,  a  few  tools  were  tried  in  the  province  of  Benguet  and 
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reported  to  wotV  well,  and  some  have  been  loaned  for  a  short  time  to  enterprising 
farniers  who  are  trying  to  start  farms  but  are  unable  to  secure  toola  in  the  islands. 

I  have  had  entire  chaise  of  this  machinery  since  its  arrival,  have  set  most  of  it  in 
working  order,  and  have  kept  it  in  as  good  condition  as  possible.  My  duty  is  to  put 
this  machinery  in  workii^  order,  see  tnat  it  is  kept  in  proper  repair,  and  direct  the 
use  of  the  same  on  the  government  farms  and  experiment  stations  in  the  islands. 
The  rainy  season  is  now  on  and,  as  it  rains  most  of  the  time,  the  soil  is  in  no  condi- 
tion to  cultivate,  and  very  little  can  be  done  with  our  implements  for  at  least  one 
month. 

After  as  careful  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  this  country  as  it  was  possible  at  the 
time  to  make,  the  kinds  of  machinery  and  toola  selected  were  those  that  best  suited 
the  conditions  in  the  islands.  As  we  could  not  ^t  all  the  information  we  wanted  in 
advance,  we  were  compelled  to  select  a  rather  miscellaneoiis  lot  of  machinery,  and, 
knowing  that  this  is  a  tropical  counta'j;,  most  of  the  machinery  is  hght  and  can  be 
worked,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  climate  is  hot  and  the  soil  in  an  uncultivated 
state,  and  has  been  so  for  a  long  time.  Under  the  circumstances  the  selection  was  a 
good  one,  and  most  of  it  is  just  what  we  want,  and  all  can  be  used. 

The  following  fanning  tools  and  machinery  we  brought  with  us  from  the  United 
States;  Hill  and  drill  seeders;  single  wheel  hoes;  horse  hoes  and  cultivators;  gr^n 
cradlcSi  one-horse  "Boas"  plows;  Syracuse  I.  B.  chilled  plow;  sulky  plow;  Hender- 
son's steel  plow;  No.2001iverchilledplow;  disk  harrow;  smoothing  narrows;  spring- 
tooth  harrow;  Henderson's  hay  tedder;  snlky  hay  rake;  wooden  hand  rake;  ateel 
garden  rakes;  ^rden  hoes;  garden  scythes;  weed  and  bramble  scythes;  short>han- 
dled,  square-pointed  shovels;  long-handled,  round-pointed  shovels;  wood  axes;  set 
of  selected  tools,  including  saws,  hammers,  screw  drills,  hatchets,  chisels,  planes, 
wrenches,  bolts,  rivets,  etc. ;  knapsack  sprayer;  bucket  pump  with  hose  and  nozzle; 
hay  and  straw  cutter;  hay  forks,  3  tines;  hay  forks,  4  tines;  two-horse  wagon,  Stude- 
baker  No.  3;  grindstone;  garden  reels;  corn  knives;  hand  pruners;  notched  shears; 
Oakville  lopping  shears;  9finch  steel  shears;  SJ-inch  steel  shears;  ax  mattocks;  potato 
hooks;  Borden  B  grass  hooks;  l^ht  grubhine;  hoes;  Warren  hoes;  serrated  §rass 
hooks;  farmer's  riveter  and  rivets;  5-inch  steel  trowels;  6-inch  steel  trowels;  9-mch 
English  scuffle  hoea;  telegraph  pruners;  two-horse  Buckeye  mower;  one-horse  Buck- 
eye mower;  grass  scythe  snaths;  bramble  scythe  snaihs;  tour-runner  rice  drill; 
No.  1  Hercules  hand  press;  No.  2  Hercules  hand  press;  No.  107  b^  bolt  plows;  No. 
408  Rainbow  plows;  12-iiich  middle  burster  plow;  IX  Hindoostan  plows;  Pluto  disk 
plow;  rotary  harrow;  Union  drill  No.  16;  delta  cultivators;  orchard  narrows;  Orleans 
cultivator;  Cosmopolitan  gang  plow:  Geoi^ia  stocks.  No.  2;  Diamond  tooth  eultiva- 
tora,  two-horse;  Hall  rofa^  disk  cultivator;  Louisiana  cane  knives;  2E  brush  hooks; 
rice  sickles.  No.  2;  Lyndon,  I^,  neck  hoes,  No.  2;  Bodley  subsoil  plows;  Hall  clip- 
per plow  No.  2L;  steelrice  binder;  No.3Engelbeisricehu!lerand  polisher;  Masons 
hand-power  coffee  pulper. 

I  believe  American  machinery  will  help  this  country  wonderfully,  and  I  am  posi- 
tive that  it  can  be  used  to  great  advantage;  but  it  will  take  some  time  to  change  the 
present  methods  of  farming  among  the  natives,  and  this  will  have  to  be  done  by 
example.  This  machinery  will  have  to  be  used  on  the  Government  farms,  and  at 
first  by  Americans;  and  aitter  the  natives  see  the  advantages  to  be  gained  they  will 
take  to  it,  and  not  before.  No  amount  of  talking  will  convince  them  that  their 
method  is  a  poor  one,  but  they  must  themselves  see  the  work  done. 

Under  their  system  of  cultivation  (especially  of  rice),  it  would  not  be  practical  to 
use  American  implements,  because  they  transplant  their  rice  from  seed  beds  and  wiut 
until  it  begins  to  rain  every  day  before  they  prepare  the  land. 

There  are  seasons  in  which  tne  work  must  be  done,  as  wellasintheStates.  While 
we  do  not  have  winter  and  summer  here,  we  have  the  wet  and  dry  seaapns,  whicJi 
amount  to  practically  the  same  thing  as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned.  Just  at  the 
end  of  the  dry  season,  when  the  showers  begin,  would  be  Ihe  time  to  prepare  the 
soil  with  American  machinery  and  plant  the  crops  that  like  plenty  of  ram.  At  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season  would  be  a  good  time  to  cultivate  and  plant  the  crops  that 
are  suited  to  the  dry  season,  such  as  v^etables. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all,  if  this  system  is  carried  out,  why  American  machinery 
and  implements  can  not  be  used  with  the  same  suc/iess  as  in  the  United  States,  as 
there  are  some  beautiful  level  rich  tracts  of  land  in  the  islands.  We  ^ave  enough 
machinery  on  hand  to  stock  about  two  farms'  but  U  other  farms  are  started  it 
will  be  necessary  to  import  duplicates  of  tliat  which  we  now  have,  as  there  is  prac- 
tically no  other  machinery  in  the  islands,  and  we  are  constantly  called  upon  for 
tools  oy  those  who  wish  to  start  farming,  and  the  demand  for  light  plows,  harrows, 
and  other  farming  implements  is  onstantly  incrpat-ing,  but  we  are  iinable  to  supply 
them.     As  most  of  the  implements  we  have  are  for  general  farm  use  only,  it  would 
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be  well  toimportacoHeehuHerandpoliahfr,  a  rice  thrasher,  a  ronon  gi!i.  and  some 
fiber  machinery. 

The  machinery  is  now  ready  fof  use,  and  we  are  well  equipped  in  this  line  io  bej^in 
work  on  the  Government  farms. 

Eeapectfully,  James  H.  Shipij:y, 

Prof.  F.  Lajisok-Scribnbr,  Fann  Machine  ExperL 

(Mef  IntidaT  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manifi',  f.  I. 


Exhibit  F. 
REPORT  ON  LA  (5RANJA  MODELA,  AT  MAGALASG. 


Kepokt  on  La  Gbanja  Modela,  or  Goveknmkn"!  Fakm,  near  M. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  Nomnber  S3,  1901. 

Sik;  ALtiiffi  under  instnietions  contained  in  vour  letter  of  16th  instant,  I  visited 
the  Granja  Modela,  near  Maj^alang,  and  respectfully  sulimif  the  following  report; 

Granja  .Modela  is  S  miles  from  At^eies,  which  is  the  most  convenient  railroad 
point.  The  road  is  poor,but  could  lie  iiiijiroved  at  the  present  time  witb  compara- 
tively small  cost;  estimated  by  the  military  engineer  now  at  Angeles  at  about  fl,000 
gold  per  mile.  The  engineer  has  just  comiilf  ted  some  military  roads  in  the  district 
and  has  all  the  necessary  material  and  iustiiimenla  on  hand. 

(1)  BuHdinqs. — One  octagon-shaped  building  about  23  feet  in  diameter,  stone 
fonndation,  with  wails  and  roof  of  cormu'ated  iron;  1  shelter  for  about  20  horses, 
corrugated  iron  roof,  no  walls;  2  small  shciters  for  grain  and  hay,  iron  roof,  no  walls; 
2  buildings  in  course  of  construction,  ea*;h  170  by  20  feet,  framework  complete<l,  to 
be  finished  with  nipa  roof,  fitted  to  accommodate  200  horses;  1  two-story  Dili  I  ding, 
framework  complete,  to  be  finished  with  nipa — upper  floor  to  be  used  as  quarters  for 
men,  lower  floor  as  storehouse.  Farm  and  buildings  occupied  at  present  by  the 
military  government  as  a  hospital  for  gick  and  broken-down  horses. 

The  Granja  Modela  is  nearly  5  miles  long  by  about  1  mile  wide,  and  on  the  north 
and  west  adjoins  lands  at  present  occupied  by  natives,  B^^ning  at  the  northeast, 
the  boundary  is  marked  by  a  row  of  bamboo  stakes  about  4  feet  iiigh,  then  by  the 
river,  and  afterwards  by  a.  row  of  Iramboo  poles  8  feet  high  with  a  white  fiag.  These 
stakes  have  been  placecl  about  30  yards  apart  on  the  boundary  of  the  Granja  Modela, 
where  it  adjoins  the  farms  of  the  natives.  On  the  eas^t  and  south  the  Graii|a  Modela 
runs  back  to  Mount  Arayat  and  vacant  government  lands.  The  soil  is  a  neb  saiidy 
loam.  One-half  the  farm  is  low-lying  and  the  reet  rollii^  land,  running  back  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Fally  one-fourth  of  the  farm  was  at  one  time  under  cultiva- 
tion of  rice,  as  the  remains  of  the  paddies  can  still  be  seen.  The  reminder  of  the 
farm  is  covpred  with  a  thick  underbrush ;  there  are  no  trees  of  large  size  until  the 
foot  of  '  ■  jountain  is  reached.  The  remains  of  some  machinery  lies  in  the  brnsh 
which  looss  as  if  at  one  time  it  was  part  of  a  sugar  mill  with  a  sawmill  attached. 

Bice,  sugar  tane,  tobacco,  alialfa,  com,  hemp,  and  possibly  cotton  would  grow  well 
on  this  land. 

(3)  There  is  a  large  creek  running  on  three  sides  of  the  farm,  so  that  a  complete 
system  of  irrigation  can  be  carried  out  on  all  parte  of  it  during  the  entire  year, 

44)  No  crops  are  raised  on  the  farm  at  present, 
'he  ofiicer  in  chaige  of  the  farm  at  presient  for  the  military  government  is  Lieutenan  t- 
Oolonel  Hatfield,  Fifth  Cavalry,  stationed  at  .ingeles. 
Tnisting  this  report  will  meet  witb  vour  apj)V(jMil, 
I  remain,  sir,  vours,  reapectiull>, 

M.   R.    HE.ALY. 

Hon.  Dean  C.  tt'oii'-irt^Ti-ai. 

Secruary  uf  llie  InlerioT, 
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ESHIBIT   G. 

REPORT  ON  LA  GRANJA  MODELA,  AT  MAGALANG. 
By  the  Soil  Expert. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  June  6,  1901. 


Pampai^,  and  have  the  honor  to  eubtuit  the  following  report. 
Reapeotfully, 

Olakencb  W.  Doksby, 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribneh, 

Chief  Insular  Bureau  of  Agne^dlure,  Manila^  P.  I, 


La  Granja  Modela  is  eituafed  about  40  miles  northwest  of  Manila,  in  Ihe  northeast 
corner  of  the  province  of  Pampagna,  near  the  viiia^  of  Magalang,  wiiich  ie  8  miles 
northeast  of  Angeles,  an  important  town  on  the  Manilaand  Dagupan  Railroad.  The 
(arm  lies  near  the  toot  of  Mount  Arayat,  an  extinct  volcanic  cone  rising  nearly  3,000 
feet  above  the  valley  floor.  The  western  boundary  of  the  farm  is  marked  by  a  small 
atreaui,  while  the  eastern  limits  extend  up  the  mountain  eide  into  unbroken  foreat. 
A  srnaQ  tract  of  bottom  land,  50  acres  in  extent,  hes  to  the  north  of  the  road  that 
divides  the  farm,  but  the  greater  portion  is  high,  gently  roUii^  or  sloping  land,  that 
overlooks  the  entire  valley  to  the  west.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  tbe  exact  ^iie  of 
the  farm,  for  only  a  few  hundred  acres  have  ever  been  cleared,  while  the  remainder 
is  heavily  timbered  steep  mountain  slopes,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  well  defined. 
Well-informed  Filipinos  say  the  farm  extends  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  in 
which  case  the  farm  doubtlf^s  contains  several  thousand  atres. 

Characteb  ow  Land  CoupamiHo  tbe  F.asii. 


Along  the  stream  to  tbe  left  of  the  road  that  divides  the  farm  there  is  an  area  of 
well-defined  bottom  land  that  perhaps  contains  60  acres.  This  land  has  been  ter- 
raced for  growing  rice,  although  no  crops  have  been  grown  tor  a  few  years.  The 
soil  is  a  deep,  heavy  loam  or  clay  loam  of  a  black  cofor,  well  adapted  to  growii^ 
rice,  and  with  proper  drainage  and  cultivation  would  undoubtedly  give  good  results 
with  sugar  cane.  This  soil  is  apparently  in  good  condition,  and  has  not  been  ruined 
or  exhausted  by  improper  methods  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  rich  soil  of  lasting  fer- 
tility, and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  valuable  piece  of  land  on  the  farm  for  grow- 
ing rice  or  sugar  cane.  Sefior  Feliciano,  presidente  of  the  village  of  Magalang, 
informed  us  that  the  Spanish  had  attempted  growing  sugar  cane  on  this  land  lor  one 
year,  but  the  experiment  was  a  failure. 


Thegreaterpartof  the  farm  which  has  been  cleared  occupies  gently  sloping  and  roll- 
ing mountain  foothill  land.  All  of  this  portionof  the  farm  lies  well  above  thegeneral 
valley  floor  and  apparently  high  enough  for  good  natural  drainage,  yet  such  is  the 
character  of  the  underlying  subsoil  and  general  surface  conditions  that  scores  of  small 
deprMsione  are  scattered  atout  which,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are  fiUed 
with  water,  some  to  a  depth  of  at  least  2  feet.  These  small  swampy  spots  or  bog  holes 
would  seriously  interfere  with  any  extensive  cultivation  of  tlie  greater  part  of  the  roll- 
ing land,  and  would  require  considerable  outlay  to  thoroughly  drain  and  put  in  shape 
for  cultivation.  The  soil  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rolling  land  that  has  been  cleared 
is  a  dark  sandy  loam,  rich  in  decayed  organic  matter,  and  contains  sufficient  clay  to 


make  it  loamy.     When  dry  it  becomes  baked  and  packed  together.     The  soil  i 
about  6  or  8  inches  deep,  and  overlies  a  stiff,  yellowish,  sandy  cl      "    '  " 

rapid  percolation  of  rain  water  through  it.    It  contoins  brown  u 
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ing  the  effects  oi  imperfect  rl™. 

account  of  the  impervious  suljsoil,  and  because  the  soil,  a _  _ 

ous  cropping,  would  need  to  be  wel]  fertilized  to  restore  the  fertility.  In  some  plai'^ 
the  soil  la  uiore  loamy,  but  ia  always  underlaid  by  the  eame  yellowish,  stiff,  saJidy 
clay  subsoil.  In  many  placei^  both  soil  and  subsoil  have  been  washed  away,  esinjs- 
ing  the  vesicular,  lava-like  rof.ks.  From  the  many  places  where  washi:^  has  revealed 
tbe  underlying  rocks  it  is  to  be  iufeired  that  over  the  greater  part  of  the  upland  por- 
tion of  the'  farm  the  depth  of  soil  nowhere  exceeds  more  than  a  tew  fe«t.  In  some 
few  places  the  soil  coverit^  is  not  more  than  a  few  Inches  in  depth,  and  as  one 
approaches  the  mountain  rounded  bowlders  of  volcanic  rock  become  more  abumhiiit 
and  of  greater  size.  This  laud,  although  it  could  not  be  readily  farmed  on  a  lar|;:e 
scale,  could  beutiiized  in  its  present  condition  for  growing  vegetables  and  truck  cr.i])s 
which  mature  in  a  short  time.  In  its  present  condition  the  land  does  not  afford  good 
paatura^  during;  the  dry  season,  and  unless  greatly  improved  ia  not  well  adapted  for 
stock  raii^ing.  Moreover,  this  farm  has  been  recently  used  for  recuperating  eick  and 
worn-out  cavalry  liorees,  and  from  exposure  and  other  causes  many  hoTBee  died,  and 
piles  of  bones  are  scattered  about  over  the  farm. 

For  ordinary  pirrpoaes  the  water  supply  is  sufficient,  for  the  email  stream  on  t)\a 
west  of  the  fm'm  dows  the  entire  year.  Other  snmil  streams  cross  the  farm,  IfUt 
they  contain  no  water  during  the  dry  season.  Hence,  for  irrigation  purposes,  tlie 
water  supply  on  the  farm  is  probably  insufficient  and  could  only  be  procured  at 
considerable"  expense. 

The  bnildings  and  improvemenlB  located  on  the  farm  are  not  extensive  and  are  of 
little  value.  Two  large  sheds  built  of  bamiwo  and  adapted  for  staViluig  horses  are 
paitially  constructed,  but  are  without  roofs.  There  are  also  a  few  tiamboo  houses  of 
little  or  no  value.  There  is  one  building  constructed  of  corrugated  iron  sides  and 
roof,  of  octagon  shape,  that  rests  upon  a  stone  foundation,  that  may  be  of  some  value. 
It  has  been  used  as  a  storehouse.  Bamboo  fencing  surrounds  one  field  of  several 
acres.  Overlooking  the  50  acres  of  bottom  land  there  isaiwrtable  engine,  a  S-rollcr 
cane  cnisher,  and  evaporating  kettles  set  in  brickwork,  and  a  soHd  brick  chiiiitU'v 
and  scattered  pieces  of  corrugated  iron  roofing.  This  sugar  machinery  was  brought 
there  by  the  Spanish  at  a  considerable  expense,  but  was  never  used. 


For  the  purpose  of  using  this  farm  as  a  botanic  garden  and  trial  grounds,  its  inac- 
cessibility to  Manila  is  tlie  chief  objection.  Angeles,  the  railroad  station,  is  several 
hours  by  train  from  >Ianila,  while  the  farm  is  10  miles  from  the  station,  and  the  road, 
at  certam  portions  of  the  rainy  season,  may,  in  its  present  condition,  be  impassable 
for  several  days.  For  the  purpose  of  a  general  experiment  farm  the  farm  is  not 
desirable,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  tra<:t  of  bottom  land,  the  land  is  not 
ricii,  fertile  land,  but  baa  always  been  rated  by  the  local  farmers  of  the  region  as 
second^rade  inferior  land,  and  would  require  considerable  outlay  to  make  it  valuable 
land.  It  is  said  that  the  land  was  originally  chosen  by  the  Spaniards  who  knew  little 
of  practical  fanning,  and  consequently  did  little  to  improve  the  farm,  and  hence  few, 
if  any,  practical  results  were  obtained. 
When  all  things  are  considered,  sneh  as  inaccessibility,  poor  soil,  uneven  surface, 
or  drainage,  difficulty  of  obt^ning  bm  abundant  water  supply  for  irrigation,  and 
...ik  of  iiuprovements,  it  would  certainly  seem  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  use  siicli  a 
farm  for  any  of  the  purposes  which  the  bureau  of  ajjricuiture  expcets  to  accomplish. 


E 


Between  Angeles  and  Manila  whde  the  country  on  either  aide  of  the  raib  lad  is 
quite  similar,  diere  are  tome  places  that  mav  be  suitable  for  an  experiment  faun 
The  greater  portion  of  the  valley  traversed  by  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railroail  is 
low  and  but  a  few  feet  alKne  st  indmg  water  and  is  therefore  lai^^elj  used  toi  grow 
ing  rice.  However,  there  ait  nit  liuliet  i  rttei  •{<  Muid  Urationstliat  are  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  sugar  cane  an  I    il    i    r   i        f  lu  i  that  i-j  high  and  mil 

drained  is  just  south  otC  dun  ]  I  I  i  i  trait  «hiLbprobal  It 

■  IS  a  few  thousand  at.  i     i  _i   >  I    oil  that  from  the 

ppeared  to  ben  ell  drm  i       li  th      Iioinall  appeti 

es  thistractof  lanlaeemel  i  i  il      The 'Oil  is  n       an  I 

.ly  cultivated,  and  appeared  «--ll  i  1  j  t-- 1  i      ii    ii     me  lud  torage  uops      ftuut 
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of  Malolos  a  Homewhat  similar  area  of  soil  was  observed,  but  it  did  not  appear  so 
large.  Other  small  tracts  or  high  well-drained  land  were  noticed,  but  generally  such 
were  found  to  be  underlaid  by  the  same  volcanic  rock  that  crops  out  on  the  pro- 
posed military  reservation  at  San  Pedro  Macati. 

In  regard  to  the  location  o£  a  farm  farther  away  from  ManDa  and  in  a  difierent 
location  from  that  at  Magalacg,  all  of  the  prominent  Filipinos  whom  we  met  at 
Magalang  strongly  recommended  the  tract  of  land  lietween  the  stations  of  Capaa, 
Murda,  and  Tarlac,  in  the  province  of  Tarlac.  There  they  all  said  were  rich  soils, 
varying  sorface  conditions,  such  as  rolling  foothills,  valley  lands,  and  a  variety  of 
crops,  and  even  virgin  forest  land,  all  to  be  found  in  a  small  district  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  an  experimental  farm  that  might  be  established  which 
would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  neighboring  provinces. 


Manila,  P.  I.,  January 9,  190S. 

Sir:  Actii^  under  insfractions  contained  in  your  letter  of  December  5  I  visited 
La  Granja  Modela,  near  La  Oarlota,  Isle  of  Negros,  and  report  as  follows: 

La  Granja  is  about  30  miles  from  Bacolod,  the  capital,  and  about  20  miles  from 
"Valladolid,  the  nearest  port.     The  roads  are  very  poor,  even  in  the  dry  season. 

1.  The  buildings  on  the  property  are:  1  sugar  mill,  with  nipa  root  needing  repairs; 
contuns  I  roller  iieeding  repairs  and  cleaning,  12  evaporators,  2  sirup  vats,  2  large 
iron  coolers,  1  furnace,  etc.,  in  pood  order.  The  mill  is  run  by  water  power.  One 
dwelliug  house  of  molava  wood^,  not  complete,  45  by  22  feet,  with  L  12  by  12  feet, 
no  furniture,  windows,  or  stairs,  nipa  roof;  1  warehouse  30  by  55  feet,  corrugated 
iron,  cement  floor,  and  good  condition;  1  brick  building,  65  by  28  feet,  cement  floor, 
iron  roof  Jieeding  repairs;  1  observatory  of  stone  and  wood,  about  50  feet  high,  in 
good  order,  no  furniture;  1  lai^  native  dwelling,  occuped  by  caretaker,  and  about 
50  small  native  buildings,  only  a  few  of  which  are  occupied. 

2.  I*  Granja  contains  775  Hectares  of  level  Iwid,  but,  running  back  toward  the 
foothills,  it  has  within  its  area  a  range  of  low  hills  rising  to  a  height  of  about  500 
feet.  The  boundaries  are  marked  on  the  north  by  the  river,  on  the  east  and  south 
by  a  row  of  trees  and  a  road  running  along  the  boundary,  and  on  the  west  by  a 
canal.  There  is  at  present  on  the  farm  about  4  acres  o£  betel  nut,  mixed  with  a  few 
cocoannt  trees;  5  acres  of  bananas,  4  acres  hemp,  140  acres  sugar  cane,  2  acres  cam- 
peche  trees  (manufacturing  red  color),  I  acre  of  pineapple,  a  few  coffee  trees,  some 
sweet  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  strii^  beans. 

The  soil  is  a  rich  clay,  about  4  feet  deep,  and  can  grow  nearly  all  crops  that  are 
raised  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  including  rice,  sugar,  corn,  hemp,  coffee,  bananas, 
betel  nut,  cocoannt,  cocoa,  maize,  tobacco,  alfklta,  and  oats;  also  alt  vegetables,  such 
as  cabbage,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  onions,  pumpkins,  watermelons,  etc. ,  and  the  various 
fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  etc.,  and  I  believe  strawberries. 

3.  Two  laree  streams  run  through  the  farm,  from  which  irrigation  could  be  carried 
on  successfully  during  the  entire  year. 

4.  The  crops  now  growing  on  La  Granja  were  sown  previous  to  April  30  of  last 
year,  when  Sefioi  Juan  Araneta,  then  superintendent,  was  relieved  from  office  by 
the  military  governor  of  the  ijrovince.  I-ater  in  the  year  Sefior  Araneta  was  notified 
by  the  department  of  education  that  they  were  sending  a  man  to  take  chaise  of  the 
farm.  Tnia  man  came,  but,  not  having  sufficient  authority,  refused  to  sign  a  receipt 
for  the  farm  and  stock,  and  merely  visited  the  farm  two  or  three  times.  In  this 
manner  the  care  of  La  Granja  has  been  left  to  Setlor  Juan  Araneta,  without  his  hav- 
ing authority  to  cultivate  or  care  for  the  crop.  As  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  crop 
of  siwar  on  La  Granja  whicb  requires  to  be  cut  not  later  than  February  1,  the  esti- 
mated value  of  which  is  15,000  to  20,000  pesos,  and  there  being  but  six  carabaos  on 
the  place  (the  machinery  and  implements  all  needing  repairs),  the  farm  being  in 
debt  to  its  labor  to  the  amount  of  1,000  pesos,  and  no  funds.  Considering  these  con- 
ditions, I  thought  it  advisable  to  reappoint  Senor  Juan  Araneta  supenntendent  of 
La  Granja  on  the  same  terms  of  his  former  holding  of  the  poMtion,  viz,  3,000  pesos  per 
year,  with  directjons  to  proceed  at  once  with  tfie  saving  of  the  present  si:^r  crop, 
arranging  that  two-tbirds  of  the  crop  eo  toward  the  cntting  and  saving  the  sugar  and 
one-third  of  the  gross  produce  to  be  the  property  of  La  Granja,      This  appointment 
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subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Seiior 
Araneta  being  hereto  aftachei). 

An  inventory  of  stock  and  machinery  on  hand  showed  6  i-arabaos,  1  Lelonginjj 
to  military.  In  sujrar  mill,  1  iron  rake,  1  hay  tedder,  and  15  two-wheel  carts  nee<l- 
ing  repairs;  in  warehouse,  150  cavanes  of  rice  of  75  pounds  each,  60  cavanea  of  (wrn, 
one-half  cavan  of  string  beans,  etc.,  and  1  picul  of  hemp  of  good  quality;  in  brick 
building,  1  iron  roller  crusher,  4  English  plows,  1  set  rollers  for  sugar  mill,  1  iron 
bench  saw  with  asaorted  saws,  12  to  18  inches,  and  miscellaneous  machinery  and 
tools;  in  Seflor  Araneta's  hacienda,  scientific  instruments  and  books,  as  shown  in  his 
inventory.    All  the  implements  and  machinery  are  of  English  manufacture. 

As  the  soil  of  La  Graiija  is  firm  and  dry,  mules  could  possibly  be  worked  to  better 
advanti^  than  carabaoa  in  cultivating  it.  The  large  river  running  througb  tlie 
property  could  be  made  to  furnish  electidc  power  and  lighting  for  the  farm,  and  pim- 
sibl^  also  supply  the  neighboring  haciendas  with  power  and  light  at  less  cost  tliaii 
their  present  system.  The  department  of  education  ia  looking  tor  a  sit«  for  an  ayri- 
i-iiltural  school  in  western  N^Toa,  and,  I  believe,  considers  La  Granja  Modela  the 
best  location  for  the  purpose. 

Should  La  Granja  be  selected  as  the  site  of  a  school  it  might  prove  of  iniitual 
benefit,  aa  the  school  would  have  the  advantages  of  practical  model  farming  ami 
forestry,  and  the  farm  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  scientific  experiments  of  thy 

Attached  hereto  are:  List  of  labor  indebtednei^  of  La  Granja  Modela,  by  Juan 
Araneta;  inventory  of  stock,  etc.,  of  La  Granja  Modela,  by  Juan  Araneta;  copies  of 
letters  and  receipta  from  military  governor  and  department  of  education  t«  Juan 
Araneta;  copy  of  letter  of  appointment  from  M.  R.  Healy,  speoial  agent,  department 
of  the  interior,  to  Juan  Aranet-a;  map  of  Ija  Granja  ^lodela,  Lii  Carlota,  Isla  de 
Xegros. 
Trusting  that  the  above  report  will  meet  with  your  approval,  I  am,  sir, 
Verv  respect  full  V, 

M.  R.  Healy. 
Hon.  Dean  C.  WoHfESTER, 

Secretary  of  the  Inl^ior,  Mainin,  P.  I. 


M.tNlLA,  P.  I.,  March  19,  1S02. 

Sir:  By  your  instructions  dated  February  11,  1902,  I  visited  La  Granja  and  made 
a  thorough  inspection  of  the  estate,  buildings,  soils,  etc. 

An  analysis  of  the  soils  brought  from  there  will  determine  their  quality.  A|iart. 
from  minor  objections,  the  one  of  location  ia  its  chief  drawback.  It  is  your  inten- 
tion to  erect  expensive  machinery,  the  cost  of  which  you  intend  to  refund  by  a  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  grinding  of  sugar  cane  from  adjoining  plantations. 

La  Granja  is  situated  9  miles  from  Porta  Vedras,  the  shipping  point  of  that  locality, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet.  With  the  exception  of  one,  the  plautations  are  all 
at  a  lower  elevation  and  lie  to  the  sea.  It  is  impracticable  to  haul  cane  upliill  to  a 
mili,  also  long  hauls  of  the  sugar  to  jwint  of  shipment  entail  a  large  outlay  of  money 
for  good  roads  and  tramways.  From  a  safe  commercial  standpomt,  I  uee  the  word 
"impossible"  with  regard  to  La  Granja. 

...  I  locality  where  it  has  eveiy  advantage; 

especially  so  this  first  one,  for  criticism  will  lie  very  ready,  and  returns  in  dollars  ami 
cents  will  be  the  chief  incentive  to  encourage  what  you  are  endeavoring  to  promote, 
namely,  the  increase  of  the  sugar  output  of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  new  method.^, 
new  cane  seed,  and  new  machinery. 

Again,  I  wish  to  say  that  only  by  the  increased  money  returns  from  such  newmeth- 
ods  will  you  be  able  toconvince  the  presentplanterso  that  he  may  change  his  method, 
or  the  agent  of  such  plantation,  or  the  capital  of  this  countfy  to  lend  money  to  such 
planter,  to  enable  hiin  to  purchase  such  new  machinery.  Therefore,  your  model 
estate  and  mill  should  not  fe  placed  in  any  location  where  it  is  handicapped  by  the 
slightest  objection  if  it  is  poEaible  to  avert  it. 
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I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  tact  of  expensive  instruments  owned  by  tlie 
government  lying  around  loose  in  nipa  shacks.  There  is  a  fine  Eussel  chronometer 
in  perfect  order  that  might  be  brouglit  here  and  saved.  Also,  that  the  com,  rice,  etc, 
in  the  storehouse  is  partly  destroyed  by  weevils;  dso  that  the  laborers'  houses  on  the 

Elantation  are  occupied  by  people  who  do  not  work  on  the  ^lace,  supposedly  rent 
«e.  Also,  that  there  are  only  abont  8  hectares  in  cane,  which  they  are  grinding 
now.  The  sugar,  owing  to  its  poor  qualitVj  will  not  realize  over  1,CK)0  pesos.  The 
long  hauling  teim  La  Granja  to  point  of  shipment  is  illustrated  here  fUiain;  it  will  be 
expensive.  I  believe  the  returns  from  the  estate  this  year  will  fall  below  its  existing 
labor  indebtedness  unless  the  most  careful  management  is  exercised. 

There  are  about  3,000  abaca  on  the  place,  but  it  is  being  cut  by  anyone,  returns 
from  which  will  not  accrue  to  this  place.  I  think  300  pesos  could  be  realized  from 
this  alone  if  workmen  were  employed  at  once  during  the  balance  of  the  dry  season 
.  to  make  the  crop;  but  the  complaint  is  that  no  workmen  can  be  gotten,  owing  to  all  in 
the  neighborhood  beingnow  creditors  without  hopeof  being  paid  for  past  work.  The 
amount  due  is  computed  to  be  1,000  pesos.  My  advice  is  to  send  some  white  man 
who  can  whip  the  present  yield  into  shape,  give  him  full  power  to  act,  and  clean  up 
to  the  best  aavantM|e. 

As  an  industrial  Skim,  La  Granja  may  be  made  all  right;   aa  a  model  sugar  estate 
and  experimental  station,  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 
Very  respectfully, 


Exhibit  J. 
REPORT  ON  THE  SAN  RAMON  FARM  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ZAMBOANGA. 

By  WX.  S.  LTOS. 

Manil*,  p.  I.,  September,  1902. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  report  on  the  government  farm  at 
San  Ramon,  near  Zamboanga  in  Mindanao,  and  which  I  visited  in  accordance  with 
yonr  instructions  under  date  of  July  16,  1902. 

Reapeetfully,  W„.  g.  Lyqn, 

Jh  Charge  of  Seed  and  Plant  Iidroduotion. 

To  Prof.  F.  LAMSON-ScBIfiNER, 

Ck^f,  Insular  Bureau  of  AfrricuUure,  Manila,  P.  I. 


This  property  is  located  on  the  Zamboanga  Peninsula,  about  13  kilometers  north- 
west of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  from  a  blue  print  and  abstract  of  title  (Spanish) 
upon  the  premises,  it  may  be  seen  that  it  has  for  its  westerly  boundary  an  unpro- 
tected frontage  on  the  Jol6  Sea.  Its  easternmost  boundary  is  far  up  into  a  heavily 
timb^d  mount^n  chain,  whose  approximate  height  at  that  pomt  is  800  meters,  and 
the  whole  estate  by  map  scale  amounts  to  2,200  hectares. 

Between  the  blue  print  and  the  written  description  there  is  a  marked  discrepancy, 
best  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  rough  diagram,  which  shows  the  River 'Kgayaii 
to  be  the  northerly  boundary  of  the  property  until  its  confluence  with  the  Eiver  Sas 
The  abstract,  however,  claims  only  to  the  Sax,  but  as  the  land  included  up  to  the 
arat-named  nver  is  partly  in  cultivation  by  the  representative  of  this  bureau,  is  in 
J^  ?i°^^i'*"'  ^^^  ^'^  '"^  ""  ^^"^6  claimants  to  it,  and  is  required  to  make  up 
the  ^,200  hectares  called  for  by  both  abstract  and  blue  print,  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  parcel  of  the  estate. 

Fully  four-fifths  of  the  estate  Hee  between  the  easterly  branch  of  the  Sax  and  the 
wta,  and  practically  all  of  the  great  body  is  susceptible  ofeasy  reduction  to  cultiva- 
Gon.  ihe  soils,  of  fine  alluvial  sediment,  are  too  diversified  in  character  to  admit 
here  of  other  mention  than  to  note  their  exceptional  fertility,  good  natural  drainage, 
and  assured  fitn^  for  corn,  cotton,  cane,  cacao,  cocoanuts,  and  abaca.  From  the 
easterly  branch  of  the  Sax  to  the  sea  is  a  distance  of  about  6  kilometers  and  has  a 
uniform  and  ^ntle  slope  amounting  to  perhaps  60  meters  in  that  distance-  This 
Whole  surface  is  broken  by  very  few  gulhea,  and  may  be,  if  desired,  nearly  ail  con- 
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trolled  by  irrigation  waters,  of  which  the  Sax  fnmishes  at  all  seasons  an  inexhaustible 
supply,  aa  well  as  ample  motive  power  for  an  extensive  milling,  grindiiiir,  or  sawinji 
plant  of  large  capacity.  The  hills  east  o£  tho  Sax  are  densely  covered  with  hard-wood 
Umbers  of  great  size  and  variety.  Among  them  1  noted  panas,  molave,  narra, 
and  many  unfamiliar  species. 

I  cut  trwls  about  three  measured  tracts,  counted  the  trees  on  each,  and  compute  a 
minimum  average  yield  of  22,000  feet  board  measure  per  hectare  for  tlie  whole  tract. 
Muchof  this  timber  has  reached  the  zenith,  and  its  harvestcan  not  be  deferred  man  v 
years  without  positive  forest  deterioration. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  line  marked  "brush  lands,  uncleared,"  ajid  thence  to  tlie 
Sax,  and  comprising  nearly  800  hectares,  there  lies  a  more  sparsely  covered  wood- 
land, once  partially  liarveated,  but  which  still  retains  isolated  timber  trees  of  great 
size  and  value.  These,  without  detriment  to  any  tropical  crops  other  than  rice  and 
sugar  cane,  could  be  left  standing  and  the  land  otherwise  cleared  and  subdued  to 
i^ricnltural  uses  at  a  cost  of  $14  to  |15  gold  per  hectare. 

Most  of  this  tract  is  a  deep,  strong  loam  of  dark  color,  underlaid  by  fine  gravel,  and 
is  so  situated  that  it  is  protected  by  the  mountains  from  northeast  monsoons  and  well 
sheltered  by  the  cocoanut  groves  from  the  southwest  gales.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
many  tropical  cultures,  but  otters  an  especially  promising  Geld  for  extensive  planta- 
tions of  cacao,  ia  this  respect  being  the  only  site  I  have  seen  fuifllling  so  many  of  the 
requiremenls  for  the  prohtable  growing  of  that  crop. 

The  little  plat  marted  "  Cacao  "  on  the  diagram  exists  only  in  name.  The  trpf  s 
were  aged,  5  or  more  meters  high  but  were  m\isihle  at  a  distance  of  20  _pai:ea  ^.^ 
reason  of  the  jungle  growth  that  had  invaded  them  during,  tl  ree  years  of^nesltct 
The  agent  of  this  bureau  has  (.leaned  up  the  grf  \e  culti\ated  the  i  and  reduced 
them  to  order.  That  they  should  still  Le  alive  is  an  eluiuent  testimonial  to  the 
suitability  of  their  environment  but  owinj,  to  the  constitutional  inability  of  tl 
cacao  to  resist  neglect  and  the  diseases  that  come  to  it  I  think  it  unhkelv  that 
the  grove  can  ever  be  restored  to  a  fully  normal  and  ptofitable  conditi  n 

From  the  seashore  and  runnii^  inland  a  distance  of  I  kil  >meter  the  present  tulti 
vationa  and  piantings  are  confinal  to  cocoanuts  and  abaca.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
approximately  20  hectares  set  out  and  of  the  former,  althoi^h  more  scattered,  anil 
consequently  more  difficult  to  estimate,  in  the  vicinity  o£  25  hectares. 

Including  the  cacao  and  a  small  garden,  the  total  active  cultivaUona  of  this  estate 
of  2,200  hectares  will  not  much  exceed  60,  nor  are  there  evidences  to  show  that  at 
any  time  during  the  Spanish  administration  and  during  the  time  when  they  bad  as 
many  as  700  convict  ikborer^  at  work  did  the  total  amount  of  land  in  operation 
ever  amount  to  more  than  150  hectares. 

The  faulty,  haphazard  system  adopted  in  the  first  plantations  of  abaca  has  con- 
tinued to  make  its  present  cultivation  (»stlv,  as  all  labor  thereon  must,  as  heretofore, 
be  continued  to  be  performed  by  hand.  The  more  recent  plantings  inaujiurated  by 
the  agent  in  charge  iiave  been  upon  a  better  basis  and  will  admitoi  the  use  of  animals 
and  improved  fann  implements.  Until  such  time,  however,  as  these  are  furnished 
to  him,  he  is  compelled  to  maintain  a  force  of  about  70  hand  laborers,  a  force  that 
could  be  reduced  fully  one-half  if  adequate  substitutes  in  the  way  of  farm  animals 
and  implements  were  available. 

The  cocoanuts  planted  by  the  former  administration  are  symmetrically  and  gener- 
ally well  planted,  with  the  single  fault,  if  any,  of  too  close  planting,  an  error  which 
I  sug^sted  should  not  be  perpetuated  in  future  tree  setting. 

The  copra  produced  along  this  coast  is  of  superior  quality,  and  recent  sales  at  the 
ship  sides  have  been  made  at  18  Mexican  per  picul,  equivalent  to  about  f47  gold 
per  ton.  The  average  ran  of  Indian  copra  in  the  London  market  at  the  same  time 
only  briiyra  $45  gold  delivered.  Thedifierence  can  only  be  explained  in  the  greater 
oil  yield  of  the  Zamboanga  product. 

Reference  to  the  diagram  will  show  that  there  was  a  considerable  planting  of  both 
cane  and  sugar  upon  the  farm  prior  to  its  tra^^fer  to  this  bureau.  The  former  is 
stubble  cane  of  the  third  year  and,  the  mill  upon  the  estate  being  in  a  state  of  com- 

C'  ite  wreckage,  I  have  suggested  to  the  agent  in  chai^  the  exchange  of  the  now 
trmatnrinc  stubble  to  those  natives  who  have  hand  mills  in  return  for  a  complete 
clearing  of  the  lands  so  occupied,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  is  provided  with  the  proper 
farm  equipment,  he  plant  com  and  beans  until  such  time  as  the  whole  can  be  laid 
down  in  cotton.  This  recommendation  was  prompted  by  observing  at  Tetoan  upon 
nearly  identical  soils  an  exceptionally  thrifty  growth  of  cotton.  It  is  true  that  the 
staple  produced  was  short  and  defective,  but  the  plants  I  noted  had  been  grown  as 
perennials,  and  tfie  fruits  obtained  were  entirely  aftermath.  I  think,  further,  from 
the  similarity  of  these  sugar  lands  to  the  most  famed  of  the  Oklahoma  cotton  lands, 
that  it  would  be  entirely  safe  to  make  this  plantation  upon  a  commercial  rather  than 
an  experimental  scale. 
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With  regard  to  the  pCTSonal  propfirty  on  the  farm,  there  is  now  on  hand  all  that 
the  agent  in  charge  receipted  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  eteam  pump  and  a  kit  ol 
mason's  tools  that  were  sequestrated  by  the  milita,ry  government  of  Zamboanga.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  articles  in  his  possession,  that 
are  not  inventoried  and  not  claimed  by  the  military  government,  and  that  were 
turned  over  to  him  by  Major  Stivers.  The  artJclee  turned  over  per  inventory,  and 
those  uninventoried,  can  only  be  classified  as  worthless  junk.  I  use  the  word 
"worthless"  advisedly,  aa  in  the  absence  of  a  foundry  at  Zamboanga  their  trans- 
portation to  any  point  havii^  a  market  for  old  castings  and  forgings  would  probably 
exceed  their  value. 

Tothisclassificationare  two  notable  exceptions:  (1)  A  very  complete  and  valuable 
steel-table  metal-workii^  power  lathe;  (2)  an  entirely  new  and  unused  25-horBe- 
power  tubular  steam  boiler.  The  former  machine,  together  with  such  fragments  of 
machinery  as  could  be  of  possible  use  in  future  reconstruction  work,  have  been  care- 
fully houFcd  and  protected  by  the  agent  in  charge. 

The  boiler  has  suHered  from  some  exposure  to  the  weather,  but  the  recent  com- 
pletion of  a  very  well  constructed  tool  and  storehouse  will  insure  its  protection  from 
lurther  injury. 

Further,  every  piece  of  property  acquired  by  the  agent  in  charRe  si 
to  the  property  is  fully  accounted  for,  all  tools  and  implements  not  i 
being  carefully  cleaned,  put  away,  and  kept  constantly  under  lock.  In  this  particular 
his  administration  is  of  the  best^  far  better  than  upon  most  individual  farms,  and 
he  is  deserving  of  credit  for  the  same. 

The  realty  improvements  at  San  Ramon  consist  of  a  very  large  structure  designed 
to  house  the  first-class  modem  sugar  mill,  with  its  full  equipmentof  engines,  vacuum 
pans,andcentrifugals,  as  well  as  a  ten  gang-saw  sawmill.  The  galvanized-iron  rooflng  ' 
of  this  building  is  in  bad  repair.  Many  of  the  roof  timbers  have  rotted  and  much  of 
the  roofing  made  away  with.  Most  of  the  mill  machinery  has  been  looted,  and  arti- 
cles too  heavy  to  carry  away,  suchas  driving  or  fly  wheels,  have  been  maliciously 
broken  with  Sedge  hammers.  The  walls  of  the  boildii^,  a  fine  quality  of  pressed 
brick  and  excellently  laid,  stand  intact,  and  represent  good  value  aa  a  basis  tor  any 
desired  fnture  structural  work.  Its  reconstruction  as  a  sugar  mill,  owing  to  its  dis- 
tance from  lands  especially  adapted  to  cane  growing,  is  not  to  he  recommended,  but 
it  presents  inviting  mducements  for  conversion  to  sawn.il!  uses  by  reason  of  neamesB 
to  an  undoubted  lumber  supply,  abundance  of  power,  and  the  facility  with  which 
l*^s  maybe  brought  to  mill  by  gravitation  and  thence  as  dressed  lumber  by  thosame 
power  to  tide  water. 

Other  atructure.-i  consist  of  an  excellent  and  commodious  residence,  commenced  by 
the  military  and  completed  by  the  agent  of  the  bureau,  who  from  old  material  upon 
the  place  has  also  lately  completed  the  building  of  a  much-needed  warehouse  for  the 
storing  and  packing  of  hemp  and  copra,  as  well  as  for  the  housing  of  laige  farm  imple- 
ments or  other  machinery. 

Bevond  these  and  the  small  nipa  shacks  of  the  native  estate  laborers  there  are  but 
two  iaree  and  dilapidated  buildings,  originally  erected  as  residence  quarters,  since 
occupied  by  the  military,  and  now  only  worthy  of  the  torch. 

Talten  in  all.  the  San  Ramon  farm  exhibits  to  an  unusual  d^ree  all  the  conditions 
of  phenomenal  soil  fertility,  remarkable  salubrity,  and  the  nearly  ideal  climatic 
standard  that  entitles  it  to  rate  aa  a  tropical  agricultural  property  of  exceptional 
value,  and  one  that  offers  facilities  tor  pnvate  enterprise  exceeding  any  of  like  area 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  archipelago,  ^evertheless  there  are  equally  important  con- 
siderations that  indicate  the  grave  impropriety  of  operatii^  it  under  governmental 
subsidy  as  either  a  model  farm  or  an  ^ronomical  experiment  station. 

Briefly  stated,  the  most  cogent  reasons  are: 

1.  Remoteness  by  mail  or  telegraph  from  the  mmn  or  controlling  office  of  the 
buiean. 

2.  Total  lack  of  road  or  land  communication  with  the  nearest  town;  and  owing  to 
the  necessary  bridge  construction,  after  consultation  with  an  engineer  in  Zambo- 
anga I  fix  $50,000  gold  as  the  minimum  for  which  any  road  could  be  constructed. 

3.  The  uncertainty  of  water  transportation  and  the  delays  which  are  incident  to 
long-continued  head  winds  and  powerful  coastwise  currents. 

4.  And  far  the  most  important  of  all,  the  absence  of  practically  any  farming  con- 
stituency for  a  certain  raaius  of  ^uite  15  milea,  together  with  the  absence  of  any 
roads  or  any  frails  in  any  direction  that  could  possibly  make  it  accessible  to  any 
farming  community  outside  of  th^e  limits. 

All  agricultural  enterprise  conducted  under  government  auspices  is  joimarily 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  Ulustratiiig  by  precept  and  practice  the  henefite  that 
inure  to  the  farmer  Dy  the  exercise  of  the  best  methods  and  systems  in  vogue. 

If  it  is  determined  to  continue  to  operate  the  San  Ramon  government  farm  for  pur- 
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IB  demonstrated  that  ujion  plantationa  remote 
nipply  can  only  be  secured  by  inducing  the 
families  upon  the  estate.    In  that  case  tlie 

, 1  take  directly  in  hand  the  policing  of  the  village,  its  sanitation,  and 

the  medical  care  of  the  eicK  and  convalescent. 

So  fat  as  he  was  able,  tbe  ^jent  in  chiu^  has  fulfilled  these  functions  of  patenial- 
iem  with  frreat  good  judgment  and  skill,  but  has  been  compelled  fo  defray  all  of  the 
expense  thereof  from  his  own  pocket. 

Aa  the  success  of  the  whole  enterjirise  will  hinge  mainly  on  the  labor  question  and 
the  maintenance  of  its  efficiency,  it  is  dictated  by  both  policy  and  humanity  that  he 
at  once  be  equipped  with  an  ample  hospital  outfit,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  75  men  and 
their  families,  amounting  to  a  total  of  about  350  goals. 

Among  minor  details,  out  of  eijual  necessity  for  the  economical  management  of  the 
estate  upon  a  good  revenue-paying  ba.=ie,  I  further  rec<3ramend  the  purchase  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  heaii  of  carabaos  and  an  assurtnient  of  farm  machinery  for  the  working 
of  general  field  crops. 


ItEPORT  OF  THE  MANAGER  OF  XHK  SAN  RAMON  GOVERNMENT  FARJL 

San  Ramon,  Zomboimga,  July  15,  190S. 
Sir:  The  San  Ramon  Giovemment  farm,  as  a  whole,  is  a  fine  tract  of  land.  A  por- 
tion of  the  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  a  portion  black  waxy  clay,  all  of  which  is  fertile 
and  adapted  to  hemp,  cocoanut,  rice,  and  sugar  cane,  or  any  fruit  or  vegetable  grown 
in  the  Tropics,  The  place  is  overrun  with  an  undet^rowth,  which  includes  a  kind  of 
grass  (roots  intertwined)  that  grows  to  be  2  or  3  feet  high,  and  requires  the  most  per- 
severing efforts  to  exterminate  it. 


Many  of  the  cocoanut  trees  have  lx«ii  planted  on  low  grounds,  ami  so  thick  la 
places  that  the  leaves  overlap,  necessitating  the  removal  of  several  hundred.  The  total 
amount  of  trees  numbers  8,731,  ranging  in  age  from  2  months  up  to  50  years.  Of 
these,  600  are  of  my  own  planting.  There  are  600  others  less  than  5  years  old; 
1,809  wUt  be  bearing  in  two  years;  6,722  are  now  bearing,  A  portion  of  these  are  in 
excellent  condition,  while  the  remainhig  portion  had  to  be  severely  pruned.  It  will 
take  two  years  before  the  same  excellent  results  are  obtmnable  in  the  latter.  In  places 
tlie  vines  were  so  intertwined  as  to  hold  the  nuts  in  their  meshes  until  they  sprouted 
and  grew  to  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet.  All  trees  on  the  south  side  of  the  River  Sax 
have  been  thorot^^hly  trimmed  and  cleared  and  the  underbrush  removed  aa  well. 
There  remain  only  about  300  trees  on  the  north  side  that  have  not  been  thus  cleared. 


There  are  about  35  acres  of  hemp,  quality  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  In  many 
places  there  are  whole  acres  with  but  few  plants.  A  great  portion  of  it  has  gone  to 
seed  and  has,  therefore,  no  commercial  value,  while  a  still  larger  portion  is  old  and 
has  no  value  except  for  planting,  I  have  had  30,000  plants  set  ont,  some  on  new 
ground,  the  majority  in  places  were  choked  out  by  the  rank  vegetation.  All  of  the 
H5  acres  have  been  thoroughly  cleared  once,  and  portions  of  it  twice.  It  is  now  in 
fair  condition,  and  as  the  rainy  season  has  set  in,  a  vigorous  growth  may  be  expected 
in  the  next  tew  months.  The  best  hemp  grown  is  produced  under  a  light  shade, 
such  as  can  be  had  by  planting  between  rows  of  cocoanut  trees.  Even  by  the  crude 
methods  that  here  obtain,  it  is  a  valuable  crop.  I  understand  a  machine  has  been 
invented  to  separate  the  fiber  from  the  pulp.  If  so,  it  will  lessen  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  least  20  per  cent. 
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One  tliousand  and  twelve  cacao  trees  aru  in  the  sanie  dej)lorable  condition  as  the 
hemp  and  cocoainit,  viz,  the  trees  ace  loaded  with  dead  fruit,  leaves,  and  vines  and 
the  folif^  covered  with  amut.  Graea,  weeds,  etc.,  have  been  removed  from  the 
grounds  and  the  trees  cleared.  Every  pod  on  the  1,012  trees  has  been  stung  by  an 
insect  which  deposits  its  egg  or  eggs;  m  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  a  small  white  worm 
is  developed  that  resembles  the  apple  worm,  except  in  size,  being  much  smaller.  It 
destroys  every  bean  in  the  pod;  the  pod  itself  turns  black  and  dries  up.  I  am  experi- 
menting with  night  fires,  hoping  to  attract  the  insects  and  thus  externdnate  at  least 
a  portion  of  them.    The  crop  is  a  valuable  one  if  it  can  be  matured. 


Three  or  four  hundred  acres  were  planted  to  sugar  cane  during  theSpanish  regimen. 
There  can  be  aulHcient  seed  gathered  from  the  stubbles  to  plant  at  least  100  acres. 
CIp  to  the  present  I  have  not  done  anything  with  it,  but  1  fully  expect  to  have  a 
piece  of  ground  prepared  and  planted,  if  to  no  other  purptrae  than  to  preserve  the 
seed,  as  in  the  course  of  a  year  there  will  be  no  trace  of  it  left 


A  large  area  of  the  farm  has  been  planted  to  rice,  also  under  the  Spanish  njgime. 
It  is  oveiTun  with  the  aforementioned  rank  growth.  Have  not  as  yet  had  anything 
done  with  it. 

The  sawmill  as  it  appears  to  a  casual  observer  could  be  repaired  at  a  nominal  cost. 
On  careful  investigation,  however,  enacted  by  an  engineer  (Cunningham),  it  was 
found  to  be  practically  impossible  to  undertake  repairs.  It  has  been  battered  to 
pieces  and  to  no  other  purpose,  apparently,  than  to  destroy.  The  boilers  will  not 
stand  a  pressure  of  more  than  30  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  which  is  wholly  inade- 
quate, and  renders  the  boilers  unsafe.  I  understand  the  quartermaster's  department 
has  taken  all  fittings  with  which  to  fit  out  the  ice  and  condensing  plant  at  Zam- 
boanga.  I  have  put  under  lock  and  key  brass  and  other  parts  that  could  be  discon- 
nected as  the  natives  have  a  mania  for  aU  thii^  tenable.  I  have  seen  articles  from 
the  farm  scattered  from  here  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Zamboango,  viz,  lumber,  cor- 
ri^ted  iron,  pulleys,  belting,  and  anything  and  everything  that  pertains  to  the  mill 

The  sugar  mill  is  in  even  worse  condition  than  the  sawmill.  The  engineer,  during 
the  time  the  sawmill  was  in  operation  under  military  rule,  took  apart  and  changed 
all  parts  of  the  engine  for  use  on  said  mill.  The  tanks  have  been  removed  and  it  is, 
all  told,  a  total  wreck,  and  would  cost  more  to  repw.r  it  than  the  price  of  a  new  and 
modem  mill.-  I  therefore  recommend  the  dispcaal  ot  the  two  mills  as  whole  or  in 
part  in  order  to  realize  a  goodly  sum  while  it  is  yet  possible,  as  in  time  it  wUI  only 
be  good  for  scrap  iron- 


There  is  one  good  house,  built  during  the  military  regime,  or  partially  built,  and 
comfileted  during  the  fiscal  year.  There  are  two  'houses  that  were  built  by  the 
Spanish,  also  one  barn  and  barracks.  The  two  latter  have  been  torn  down  and  the 
available  lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  a  large  building  now  going  up — size,  26 
by  120,  all  under  one  root;  26  by  32  to  be  used  as  a  storehouse,  20  by  26  as  a  tool- 
house  (for  small  tools):  20  by  26  for  feed,  and  the  remaining48  feet  fora  barn,  farm- 
ing implements,  etc.  One  house  is  yet  to  be  built  for  the  foreman;  have  had  2  nipa 
houses  built  for  laborers  and  had  7  others  put  in  good  repair, 

lXborbrs. 

The  labor  proposition  is  a  serious  one.  The  number  of  laborers  is  limited,  due 
partially  to  the  demand  from  the  military  government,  which  allows  shorter  hours 
and  gives  better  pay.  It  has  lieen  demonstrated  that  the  average  Filipino  will  not 
work  more  than  three  days  out  of  seven,  so  in  order  to  have  a  force  of  50  or  60  men 
it  is  necessary  to  have  double  the  number  on  the  pay  roll.  At  present  I  have  a  much 
better  class  than  when  I  commenced  ojierations.  In  the  course  of  time  the  proposi- 
tion may  have  worked  itself  out. 
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I  am  aupplieiJ  with  small  toola  ol  every  description,  with  the  excejitioti  of  a  very 
few,  but  there  are  no  heavy  implements,  sunh  as  plows,  cultivators,  and  harrows.  I 
expect  to  put  in  a  requisition  in  the  near  future  for  auoh  as  will  be  needed  to  do  the 
work  on  a  small  scale.  Any  good  steel  plow  could  be  used  successfully  in  this  soil. 
If  we  should  decide  to  go  into  the  sugar  industry  exU;usively,  heavy  machinery  would 
be  required. 

The  Spaniards  had  at  least  seven  bridges.  There  is  but  one  left,  and  tliis  one  1 
have  kept  in  repair.  Thus  tar  there  has  been  no  actual  need  for  more,  but  when  the 
rainy  season  has  fully  set  in  we  are  likely  to  liave  some  trouble  in  getting  about. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  for  various  reasons  the  carabao  can  be  used  most 
successfully  on  the  farm.  First,  the  natives  understaud  his  use  and  uses;  second,  he 
requires  no  sboeit^,  he  is  a  native  of  this  country  and  thrives  best  on  native  produc- 
tions; lastly,  his  hamei^s  costs  but  15  or  20  cents,  aud  if  broken  can  easily  be  repaired 
with  the  bolo.  The  American  horse  or  mule  is  suaceplible  to  all  kinds  of  diseases; 
a  large  per  cent  are  espedallj'  subject  to  hoof  diseases.  Furthermore,  it  takes  a  year 
to  acclimate  them,  and  their  use  would  necessitate  the  seivices  of  an  American 
blacksmith  and  an  American  saddler.  Feed  is  another  sobject  for  consideration.  It 
has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the  country  will  produce  oafs  or  barley,  -and  the 
horse,  unlike  the  cai'abao,  can  not  work  every  day  aud  thrive  on  grass.  There  is, 
perhaps,  little  doubt  about  raising  plenty  of  forage,  but  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
curing  it  on  account  of  so  much  rain  and  consequent  moisture. 


I  have  done  nothing  as  yet  in  the  growing  of  vegetables.  Was  unprepared  at  the 
time  of  my  arrival,  and  sliortly  thereafter  the  ilry  season  was  upon  us.  I  have  selected 
a  piece  of  ground  which  I  will  have  cleared  and  which  can  l>e  irrii;ated  if  nefd  be. 


This  iH  a  vesmg  problem  It  la  I'i  miles  to  Zainboanj,a  « ith  no  other  means  of 
transportation  than  a  small  natiie  boat  which  will  not  carry  supplies  and  prjdu  ti 
except  to  a  very  limited  evlent  There  is  no  road  to  Zamboanga  mil  in  tlie  storim 
season  a  smaU  b^at  is  un<tafe  An  Amencan  sailboat  with  a  keel  or  centerlxiarl 
arranged  for  ta<,king  and  « ith  a  eapacitv  -of,  say  5  oi  6  tons  would  improve  the 
conditions  materially 

Coilutopetohiio  fi-ini  D' einher  1   ISOl  t  •  Tune  10   190 
Salaries  and  waf,i  s 

December  f217  7^ 

Januan  4<)s  0" 

February  5;^  T7 

March  47>)  61 

Apnl  44     -s 

May  St'*  30 

Jane  d-J  J'5 


Contingent  eipensei 


January  2b  bf 

Febmary  24    C 

Maroh  15  Oi 

April  None 

Mav  HI  1( 

Jum  8  H 

Total,  U,  S.  currency 1, 7S;i.  o; 

Have  not  received  general  expense  voucher  for  supplies  shipped  from  Manila  U 
Zamboanga.     Have  paid  $3  for  transxwjrtation  from  Zamboanga  to  the  farm. 
Eespecttully  submitted. 

Geohob  M.  Havicb, 
Supci-iiileiiflent  Uuntnimatt  Farm,  San  llamon,  Zambuanga,  F.  I. 
July  15,  19(12. 
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Exhibit  L. 
EBPOET  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  EXPERIMENT  STATION  AT  ALBAY. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  December  ] 3,  1901. 

Sib:  In  accordance  with  the  inBtmctions  contained  in  your  letter  of  Novenil  .er  30, 
I  visited  the  government  experiment  station  at  Albay,  situated  about  1  mile  from 
Albay  and  3  miles  from  Legaspi,  and  beg  to  submit  the  following  report: 

( 1 }  There  are  no  buildinga  on  the  fann. 

(2)  The  farm  contains  9  hectares  of  land,  and  wsa  formerly  inelosed  by  a  barbeit- 
wire  fence,  the  coroer  poste  of  which  can  still  be  seen,  showing  the  bounditry  line 
as  given  in  the  map.  It  is  a  flat,  level  piece  of  country,  and  the  soil  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam,  chiefly  composed  of  volcanic  ash.  At  present  the  entire  farm  is  covered  with 
grass,  and  the  only  croj«  grown  in  past  years,  according  to  information  given  by  a 
former  employee,  were  rice  and  sugar  cane.  Rice,  sugar  cape,  corn,  hemp,  cocoanut, 
eoSee,  tropical  fruits,  and  vegetable  should  grow  well  on  this  land. 

(3)  It  is  well  watered,  and  a  river  runs  within  200  yards,  from  which  irrigation 
can  be  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  farm  during  the  entire  year. 

(4)  No  crops  are  raised  on  the  farm  at  present. 

None  of  the  land  in  the  vicinitj"  of  Legaapi  and  Albay  ia  cultivated,  the  entire 
energy  of  the  inhabitants  being  given  over  to  the  raising  of  hemp,  at  which  they 
make  from  2  to  4  pesos  per  day  preparing  the  hemp  for  market  on  half  shares  at  the 
present  prices.  There  are  two  jjieces  of  land  in  the  town  of  Albay  formerly  used  as 
gardens,  but  now  overgrown  with  grass,  which  belong  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, besides  the  remains  of  a  number  ot  buildings. 

In  sending  vegetable  and  garden  seeds  to  the  provinces  for  experimental  cultiva- 
tion, I  would  Bu^^st  that  full  directions  accompany  each  variety,  giving  in  detail  the 
proper  method  of  preparing  the  ground  and  time  of  sowing.  The  natives  are  very 
Ignorant  (and  sometimes  the  Americans)  of  the  proper  method  of  cultivating  the 
ground  and  planting  the  seed,  generally  putting  the  seed  in  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
sometimes  before  a  heavy  rain,  which  washes  the  seed  away.  Then,  if  the  seed  does 
not  grow  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  planter  usually  decides  the  Wd  will  not  grow 
that  particular  variety. 

Trusting  the  above  report  will  meet  with  your  approval,  I  am,  sir, 
Very  respectfully, 

M.  R  Hbalt. 
Time  of  trip;  Days. 

Manila  to  L^aspi 5 

At  Legaspi 3i 

Legaspi  to  Manila _ 2| 

Total ; 11 

Hon.  Dean  C.  Worcesteh, 

Seerelary  oj  the  Interior. 


REPORT  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  EXPERIMENT  STATION  AT  ILOnX). 

MAN11.A,  P.  I.,  January  9,  190S. 
Sik:  Acting  under  instructions  contMned  in  your  letter  of  December  5,  1901,  I 
visited  the  government  experiment  station  at  Iloilo,  and  report  as  follows: 

(1)  There  are  no  buildings  on  the  property,  except  the  brick  foundations  of  what 
was  once  a  sugar  mill. 

(2)  The  station  contains  about  20  acres  of  level  land  raised  about  8  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  The  boundaries  are  well  marked  by  a  line  of  cocoanut  trees,  which 
extends  around  the  farm.  The  farm  is  L-shaped,  the  long  L  running  toward  the 
north  and  the  short  L  toward  the  eaat.  The  soil  is  a  rich  c£iy  with  a  depth  of  about 
6  feet,  and  should  grow  nearly  every  crop  that  can  be  raised  in  these  islands — rice, 
sugar,  hemp,  com,  cofiee,  bananas,  cocoanut,  cacao,  maize,  alfalfa,  oats,  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  I  would  recommend  that  American  vegetables  and 
fruit  be  experimented  with  on  this  farm,  as  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
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(3)  A  lai^  river  rans  on  two  aides  of  the  farm  from  which  water  for  irrigation  can 
be  taken  the  t'ntin.'  year. 

(4)  The  presidente  of  La£)aa  is  raising  rice  on  about  3  acres  of  the  farm  for  the  poor 
on  the  written  atithority  of  the  military  governor,  General  Hughes. 

This  farm  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Iloilo,  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes'  drive 
from  the  center  of  the  town. 
Trusting  the  above  report  will  meet  your  approval,  1  am,  eir, 
Very  respectfully, 

M.    R.    IfEALY, 
Hon.  DlSAN   C.  WORCESTEE, 

Secretary  of  Ike  Inlerior. 


Manila,  P.  I.,  Februarij  IS,  1902. 

Sir:  Acting  under  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  December  5,  1901,  I 
visited  the  government  experiment  elation  in  the  province  of  Isabela,  and  found  it 
located  about  5  miles  from  Il^an  on  the  road  to  San  Antoine.  I  report  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

7l)  There  are  no  buildings  on  the  farm. 

(2i  The  experiment  station  contains  40  Jiectares  of  level  land,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  vacant  land,  on  the  east  by  the  Comunatan  Eanch.  on  the  south  by  the 
Malalong  Banch,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Guenatan  Ranch.  It  is  at  present  unculti- 
vated, covered  with  grass  and  about  one-tenth  of  it  with  brush.  The  soil  is  stiff  'lay 
withahttleaand,  and  the  subsoil  ia  a  very  stiff  clay.  Tobacco  is  a  favorite  crop  of  the 
valley,  but  rice,  cacao,  hemp,  coHee,  cocoanut,  corn,  oata,  barley,  wheat,  alfalfa,  timo- 
thy, and  rye  grasses  should  grow  well  here,  also  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 

(3)  The  farm  is  under  water  during  the  very  heavy  floods  of  the  rainy  reason,  and 
irrigation  can  be  carried  on  at  other  times  as  the  river  runs  withm  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  of  the  farm. 

(4)  Ho  crops  are  raised  on  the  farm  at  present.  This  farm  can  be  increased  in  aioa 
to  about  500  nectares,  or  periiaps  niore,  as  the  adjoining  land  is  vacant  and  presuma- 
bly belongs  to  the  goveinment.  Should  a  more  desirable  location  be  reijuireil  on 
account  of  the  flooding  of  thia  farm  at  high  water,  uflier  and  perhaps  more  suifable 
lands  can  be  easily  obtained  in  otlier  jKirts  of  the  valley,  not  more  than  one  acre  in 
fifty  of  the  entire  valley  being  under  cultivation. 

Very  rffipectfully, 

M.  K.  Healv. 


EKl'OKT  ON  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  AT  C?.^^ll. 

Manila,  P.  1.,  FehTimry  S7, 190s. 
Sih:  Acting  under  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  I  visited 
Cebu  ajid  found  that  the  experiment  station  in  that  province  originally  consisted  of 
11  hectares  obtained  from  the  padres  of  the  seminary  in  Cebu  in  exchange  for  the 
permission  to  fill  in  the  seashore  in  front  of  their  seminary,  tlie  land  thus  filled  in 
being  known  as  the  Terreplane.  The  experimental  station,  containing  11  hectares, 
was  situated  in  the  township  of  Mandane,  about  5  miles  from  Cebu,  and  was  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  road  running  north  and  south  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  property.  In  1896  the  eastern  half  of  tlie  property  was  exchanged  for 
apieceof  Ifflid  in  Guadaiupe,  township  of  San  Nicolas,  of  equal  area,  by  the  superln- 
tendentthenin  chaise.  The  exchange  wasmade  with  Don  Isidro  Gimiiondo  y  Tagle, 
who  afterwards  sold  his  half  of  the  Mandane  property  to  Pietro  Valosa,  in  whose 
name  it  now  stands.  This  leaves  about  5J  hectares  m  the  township  of  Mandane  and 
about  the  same  area  in  the  Township  of  San  Nicolas. 

HoscaoyGoOglc 
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In  addition  to  the  above  land  the  president©  of  Mohoio,  near  Oebu,  on  the  road  to 
Mandane,  informed  me  that  the  superintendent  of  the  experimental  station  leased 
for  two  years  aiiout  5  hectares  of  land  in  hia  township  for  the  government,  but  I 
found  no  record  in  Cebu  of  this  transaction.  The  ground  ia  at  present  claimed  by 
Sefiora  Ventura  Valoeft. 

The  following  machinery  is  held  by  Mr.  Holcombj  the  supervisor  at  Cebu,  for  the 
experiment  station:  One  combined  seeding  and  drillmg  maching,  1  rice  huiler,  4  sin- 
gle wood  plows,  1  iron  harrow,  1  oat  crusher,  1  grass  cutter,  1  winnowing  machine, 
1  com  grinder,  I  iron  drill  machine.  This  machinery  is  heavy,  old-fashioned,  and 
in  very  Dad  repair. 

The  experiment  station  at  Mandane  is  about  5  miles  from  Cebu  and  contains  5i 
hectares  U)  the  west  of  the  road  and  the  south  of  the  Bupuanon  River,  and  consists 
of  one  field  clearly  marked  with  a  fence.  There  are  at  present  about  2  acres  of  sugar 
cane  on  this  land,  the  rest  is  plowed,  but  no  crop  has  yet  been  sown.  The  only  buildine 
on  the  land  is  a  native  shack  used  by  Eustaquio  Cortez,  treasurer  tif  Mandane,  and 
Narcisco  Cabajofj,  under  verbal  authority  from  the  municipality  of  Mandane.  The 
soil  is  a  poor  quality  of  clay,  and  seems  to  be  well  used  up,  as  the  crop  of  sugar  cane 
at  present  on  the  laud  is  very  small  and  light.  Sugar,  rice,  com,  oats,  alfalfa, 
tobacco,  hemp,  cacao,  cocoanut,  bananas,  fruits,  and  most  of  the  vegetables  should 
grow  here.  A  river  runs  on  the  north  sideof  the  land,  from  which  in^ation  can  be 
carried  on  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  There  are  about  2  acres  of  sugar  on 
the  land  owned  by  Eustaquio  Cortez  and  Narcisco  Cabajog,  who  claim  to  have  rented 
the  property  from  the  municipality  of  Mandane  for  the  past  three  years  at  150  pesos 
per  annum,  payable  monthly.  They  have  no  receipts  for  thepayment  of  this  money, 
and  the  treasurer  of  Mandane  has  kept  no  cash  book. 

The  oue-half  of  the  orginal  experiment  station  to  the  east  of  the  road  is  at  present 
owned  by  Pietro  Valosa,  but  Narcisco  Cahajog,  one  of  the  men  who  has  leased  the 
other  half  of  the  property,  has  arranged  to  purchase  the  ground  from  Pietro  Valosa. 
There  is  a  small  native  building  on  the  land  covering  a  small  hand-power  sugar  mill, 
with  four  small  vats,  such  as  are  common  to  the  country.  There  is  a  crop  of  sugar 
cane  on  the  land,  very  poor  and  hght  in  quality. 

The  other  land  belon^i^  to  the  esperimeut  station  is  situated  in  the  township  of 
San  Nicolas,  about  2  miles  from  Cetni, 

(1)  There  are  no  buildings  on  the  ground  now.  Formerly  it  had  a  camarine  or 
storehouse  and  a  hothouse  or  nursery,  the  superintendent  hving  in  Oebu. 

(2)  This  farm  contains  about  13  acres  of  flat  land  in  one  field,  well  marked  by  a 
cocoanut  tree  and  stake  fence,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Guadaloupe  River. 
It  is  at  present  under  grass.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  and  should  produce  rice,  sugarj 
hemp,  tobacco,  cacao,  banana,  pineapple,  coHee,  cocoanut,  com,  oats,  alfalfa,  fruits, 
and  vegetables  in  abundance . 

(3)  The  Guadaloupe  River  has  water  only  during  the  rainy  season,  but  there  is  a 
well  about  25  feet  deep  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  farm  from  which  irrigation  can 
be  carried  on  during  tne  entire  year, 

(4)  There  are  no  crops  raised  on  the  farm  at  present. 

The  experiment  station  at  present  consists  of  two  farms,  one  at  Mandane  and  one 
at  San  Nicolas,  the  land  at  San  Nicolas  being  much  richer  soil  than  at  Mandane.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  exchange  the  Mandane  land  for  some  adjoinii^  the 
land  in  Ban  Nicolas. 

Very  respectfully, 

M.  R.  Healy. 
Hon.  Bean  C.  Wohcesteb, 

Seeretary  of  the  Interior. 


Manila,  P.  L,  Jvly  8, 1902. 
Sie:  I  sahmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  results  of  a  trip  overland  from  Manila  to 
ApaiTi,  accomplished  between  the  dates  May  22  and  June  29, 1902,  under  your  letter 
of  authorization  dated  May  21,  1802. 

Very  respectfully,  Elhbb  D,  Mebbill, 


.y  Go  Ogle 
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and  Dagupan  Railroad  for  Bautista,  arrivii^  there  at  4.30  p.  m.,  where  we  remained 
ovem^ht  at  the  army  barracks.  From  Bautista  to  San  LToiie,  via  Resales  and  Humin- 
gan,  a  diataace  of  45  miles,  we  traveled  by  army  iBule  wagons.  At  Huminigan  an 
att^npt  was  made  to  secure  native  transportation,  but  they  were  exorbitant  in  (heir 
chaises,  demanding  $7  gold  for  transportation  by  carromato  from  Huminigan  to  Sim 
Jose,  15  miles,  and,  accordingly,  as  there  was  an  army  mule  team  going  over  that 
afternoon  we  waited  for  that,  finding  by  experience  later  that  tnuisportation  by  mule 
team  is  the  quickest  and  surest  mcthmf  In  the  provinceij. 

ThetrailfromSanJosetoCairangalang,  adistanceof  24nii!es,  isexcefd;iitrlyrou^h, 
and  the  only  transportation  we  could  secure  was  a  carabao  eart  for  our  lii^g..}!!',  being 
obliged  to  walk  the  entire  distance.  Early  on  the  luoniing  of  May  27  we  applied  to 
the  presidents  of  Carraiigalane  in  order  to  secure  transportation  to  Dupax,  the  next 
town,  36  milea  distant  Vi'e  wished  to  get  three  ponies,  out  at  6  p.  m.  he  had  secured 
but  one,  and  not  wisiiing  to  delay  any  foi^r,  we  used  the  pony  to  pack  our  baji^ge 
and  walked  to  Dnpax.  From  Dupax  we  went  to  Bayombong,  via  Bambang,  arriving 
in  Bayombong  early  Mav  30.  On  account  of  heavy  rains  and  consequentFy  swollen 
streams  we  were  delayed  here  several  days. 

On  June  4  we  started  for  Quiang^n,  50  miles,  returning  to  Bayombong  June  8 
being  obliged  to  walk  the  entire  distance,  and  on  June  9  we  left  Bayombong  for 
Bagabag  and  on  the  following  day  continued  onward  toward  the  Ongayan  River, 
arriving  in  Cordon  June  11,  ana  Oauayan,  on  the  Cagayan  Kiver,  the  follouitig  day. 

On  June  13  we  started  down  the  river  on  a  barangay  and  were  five  days  in  reach- 
ing Tuguegarao,  making  stops  at  Nagiiiliui,  Iligan,  Tumamni,  and  Santa  Maria. 
E^m  "fiigue^rao  we  went  to  Lol-loc  on  the  tobacco  company's  steamer  Mac/apil,  and 
from  Lol-loc  to  Aparri  on  tlie  United  States  quartermaster's  launch,  arriving  at  luid- 
night  June  19.  Here  we  wereobliged  to  wait  fourdays  for  a  steamboat,  and  on  June 
24  we  left  for  Manila  on  the  transport  Bueii  Pii^,  arriving  in  Manila  June  29,  making 
stops  en  route  at  Salamoguc,  San  Esteban,  San  Fernando,  and  Iba. 

i roin  Bautista  to  San  Jose  there  is  a  good  military  road.  Frani  San  Joae  to  C'ai- 
rangalang  there  is  an  exceedingly  rough  road,  passable  bj;  carabao  cart;  but,  as  in 

several  places  it  follows  the  bed  of  a  large  river  which  it  isr '-  '--^ 

times,  it  is  impaesable  during  the  rainy  season, 
il  from  Cai  '        '    ■" 

e  by  any  n 
cult,  especially  the  pass  over  Caraballo  Sm-,  which  is  about  2,600  feet  above  the  valluy. 
All  supplies  or  baj^age  must  be  packetl  over  on  ponies  or  caraliao.  In  Nueva  Vix- 
caya,  between  the  towns  of  Dupax,  Aritao,  Bambang,  Bayoraboi^,  Holano,  and 
ilaeahi^,  there  are  good  roads;  but  in  all  other  i)artH  of  the  province  there  are  only 
trails  and  footpaths.  From  Bagabag  to  Cordon,  in  Isabela,  there  is  a  very  diflicult 
trail,  impassable  forwagonsat  all  seasons.  Consetiuently  all  supplies  not  piWuced  in 
the  provftice  must  be  brought  in  by  pact  train,  as  there  are  no  roads  leaaing  into  the 
piovince. 

From  Cordon  to  Echague  a  road  exists,  but  at  present  it  is  in  very  poor  condition, 
while  from  Echague  to  Oauayan  there  is  a  very  fine  military  road.  Between  most 
of  the  towns  on  the  Cagayan  River,  in  the  provinces  of  Isalx'la  and  Oagayan,  roads 
exist,  but  from  Oauayan,  the  head  of  navigation  for  bancas  and  Imiangays  northward, 
most  traffic  and  intercourse  is  by  the  Tsvur.  Under  most  favorable  conditions  one 
can  travel  from  Cauayan  to  Aparri  by  barangay  in  about  two  days;  that  is,  with  the 
river  high,  no  head  wind,  a  light  load,  and  a  through  trip.  Ordinarily,  however,  one 
must  count  on  from  five  to  seven  days  to  make  tne  trip,  and_,  moreover,  he  may  be 
obliged  to  wait  several  days  for  a  boat  Traveling  up  the  liver  by  boat  is  exceed- 
ingly s!dw,  and  it  frequently  takes  fifteen  or  twenty  days  or  even  a  month  to  go  from 
Aparri  to  Cauayan.  Information  as  to  the  movements  of  the  barangays  can  be 
obtained  from  the  presidentes  of  the  various  towns,  as  the  captain  of  each  barangay 
is  obliged  to  register  at  the  presidencia  of  each  town  where  a  stop  is  •nade. 

During  periods  of  very  low  water  it  is  difficult  for  barangays  to  tjravel  either  up  or 
down  stream  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  and  frequently,  under  these  condi- 
tions, one  may  be  delayed  several  days  by  the  boat  getting  stranded  on  bars  or  snags 
and  be  obliged  to  wait  for  a  rise  in  the  river  to  float  the  boat  off.  Under  favorable 
conditions  the  river  steamers  Raleigh  and  Aparri  ascend  as  far  as  Cauayan,  but  lu) 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  movements  of  these  boats.  During  the  period  of 
very  high  water  there  is  no  traffic  on  the  river,  as  it  is  unsafe  to  navigate. 

Tiiranghout  our  iluncrary  ponies  and  carabao  were  comparatively  scarce  and  high 
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priced,  due  not  only  to  the  great  destruction  of  stock  during  the  insurrection,  but  also 
to  the  recent  ravages  of  glanders  and  surra  among  the  horses  and  rinderpest  among 
the  carabao  and  cattle.  In  some  localities  bullocks  were  used  as  draft  animals,  almoat 
to  the  exdusion  of  the  carabao. 


From  Manila  to  Bautiata,  aloog  the  Da^pan  Kailroad,  the  country  is  mostly  very 
level,  the  staple  crops,  so  far  as  we  could  ]udge  from  the  train,  being  rice  and  sugar 
lane.  Extensive  areas  were  occupied  exclusively  by  the  coarse  grass  known  as- 
"cogon,"  and  in  some  places  extensive  forests  were  observed,  although  along  the 
railroad  the  timber  of  the  better  classes  has  all  been  cut. 

From  Bautista  to  San  Jose  the  country  was  much  the  same  as  along  the  railroad 
and  the  same  crops  are  cultivated.  As  one  approaches  San  Jose  the  country  becomes 
more  hilly  and  rolling,  about  one-half  the  area  being  forested,  the  other  half  being 
covered  wiUa  coarse  grasses  with  an  admixture  of  finer  sorts,  the  military  road  par- 
alleling the  foothills,  which,  hke  the  mountains,  were  densely  forested. 

From  San  Jose  to  CarraT^alang,  Pangasinan,  and  Nueva  Ecija  the  traU  at  first  leads 
through  a  rough,  densely  forested  country,  but  soon  one  comes  out  into  open,  rolling 
coHii try,  the  hills  being  densely  covered  with  magnificentgrazinggrasses,  the  ravines, 
higher  hills,  and  surrounding  mountains  being  densely  forested.  The  country  is  wel' 
watered  with  numerous  small  clear  streams,  one  being  found  in  every  little  valley. 
Between  San  Jose  and  Carrangalang,  and  from  the  latter  place  northward  toward  the 
mountjuna,  and  probably  also  in  other  directions  from  that  town,  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  these  grazing;  lands  entirely  unutilized.  Between  Carranga- 
lang and  Dupas,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  the  trail  passes  over  densely  forested  mountains, 
Caraballo  Sur,  but  once  over  the  range  one  comes  into  the  valley  of  the  Magat  River, 
and  here  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  are  repeated  the  grazing  lands,  aimilar  to 
and  even  better  than  those  in  Nueva  Ecija,  in  the  river  valley,  over  the  foothills, 
everywhere  throughout  the  province. 

Nueva  Vizcaya  is  a  very  rough,  moimtainous  province  and  contains  bat  six  incor- 
porated towns,  although  there  are  many  Igorrote  "rancherias"  scattered  about  in 
the  mount^na.  No  roads  passable  by  wagon  lead  into  the  province,  although  mostly 
good  roads  exist  between  Uie  towns  which  are  situated  in  the  river  valley.  I  believe 
the  future  development  of  this  province  lies  in  the  cattle  industry  and,  in  case  the 
question  of  accessibility  is  settiwi  by  good  wagon  roads  or  a  railroad,  vegetables  could 
be  raised  for  the  Manila  market,  as  many  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  thrive  there. 

At  present  rice  is  the  only  crop  raised  for  export  from  the  province.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  this  are  yearly  shipped  mto  Isabela  Province,  the  means  of  transportation 
being  entirely  by  paii  horses  over  an  exceedingly  rough  trail,  the  distance  from 
Bagabag.  tbe  last  town  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  to  Carig  in  Isabela,  being  about  25  mites, 
or  often  the  rice  is  packed  through  to  Cauayan,  about  50  miles  from  BagBb!^^.  Cae^o, 
coffee,  potatoes,  camotes,  gourds,  cocoanuts,  areca  nuts,  bananas,  plantains,  tomatoes, 
com,  peppers,  beans,  tobacco,  etc.,  are  raised,  entirely,  however,  for  home  consump- 
tion. At  Bayombong  Sefior  Valera  furnished  us  with  a  magnificent  watermelon, 
grown  from  American  seed,  and  in  his  garden  he  had  growing  also  oats,  carrots,  beets, 
and  cabbage  from  American  seed  furnished  him  by  an  army  officer,  and  he  appeared 
to  take  much  interest  in  his  garden. 

The  trml  from  Nueva  Vizcaya  into  Isabela  leads  over  foothills  and  mountains, 
mosUy  magnificent  grazing  lands,  and  then  into  the  broad  valley  of  the  Cagayan, 
with  lis  thousands  of  acres  of  grazing  lands,  in  many  respects  superior  to  those  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  as  the  whole  valley  is  level,  and  from  60  to  100  miles  wide,  well 
watered  and  timbered. 

In  Isabela  practically  the  only  crops  raised  are  tobacco  and  corn,  with  compara- 
tively little  nee,  and  this  also  applies  to  the  province  of  Cagayan  to  tbe  north,  the 
natives  findii^  it  less  work  to  raise  tobacco,  and  so  securing  money  enough  to  par- 
chase  what  rice  they  need  than  to  raise  the  rice  themselves,  although  there  is  an 
abundance  of  good  nee  lands  in  the  valley. 

eUAZINQ   LANDS   AITD   CATTLB   INDUffTKY. 

As  mentioned  above,  most  magnificent  grazing  lands  exist  in  eastern  Pangasinan, 
northern  Nueva  Ecija,  Nueva  V  izca^a,  Isabela,  and  Cagayan,  probably  also  in  the  other 
provinces,  mostly  rolling  uplands  in  the  three  former  provinces,  and  broad,  level 
prairie  lands  in  the  two  latter,  although  so  far  as  abundance  and  quality  of  the  grasses 
are  concerned  there  is  apparently  no  difference,  the  same  species  growing  on  the 
prairies  as  on  the  bills.    These  grasses  consist  of  one  or  two  species  of  Panicum  and 
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Bveral  genera  of  the  Andropogfynx,  all  flne- 
\,  line-!eavt'd  grasses,  which,  in  the  Uniteil  States,  would  be  popularly  known 
as  "buiich"  grasses,  as  they  mostlj-  grow  in  small  tufts,  not  being  true  turf-forming 
grasses,  yet  there  is  a  sufficient  abundance  of  turf-forming  or  partially  turf-forming 
grasses  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  tropical  rains  to  which  this  r^ion  is  eul^ 
]e(.t  during  several  months  of  the  vear,  so  dose  is  the  turf  that  absolutely  no  signs  of 
gullying  or  washing  were  observed  even  on  the  very  steep  hillsides,  except  alona  the 
trails  where  the  turf  had  teen  first  broken  by  horses  and  earabaos,  which  shows 
what  niay  be  expected  if  cattle  are  ever  introduced  here  in  abundance.  Near  the 
streams  and  in  the  river  vaUeys,  about  rice  paddies,  etc.,  Bermuda  grass  {(J/TOK^tn* 
lUiclylnn)  is  abundant,  and  as  one  approaches  the  coast  Korean  lawn  grass  ( Ofter- 
dtimmin  mrfirdla)  is  found  everywhere.  This  aperies  can,  however,  be  of  little  value 
for  grazing.  Near  the  rivers  and  in  some  of  the  ravines  and  small  valleys  gi*at, 
coarse,  reed'like  grasses,  10  to  15  feet  in  height,  are  abundant;  but  these  coarse  grasses 
0(,eupj  but  a  comparatively  small  per  cent  of  the  total  area. 

The  graziDg  lands  in  eflsteru  Fai^asinan,  northern  Nueva  Ecija,  and  throughout 
Nue\a  Vizcaya  are  characterized  by  their  hilly,  rolling  ctiaracter,  the  ravines  and 
small  valleys,  tops  of  the  higher  hills  and  surrounding  mountains  being  denselv  for- 
ested, white  in  every  small  valley  one  finds  streams  of  clear,  gure  water,  it  Doing 
impossible  to  travel  more  than  3  or  4  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding  good 
water.  Hence,  it  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  feed,  wafer,  and 
shelter,  the  re<juiBites  for  an  ideal  cattle  country;  and  especially  to  be  noted  here  are 
the  topographical  features  of  the  country,  which,  in  case  of  epidemics  of  rinderpest, 
are  of  eepecial  value,  as  in  these  valleys  whole  herds  of  cattle  can  be  isolated  and, 
with  a  little  care  and  watchfulness,  guarded  for  months  against  infection  by  contact 
or  through  the  water  supply. 

The  water  supply  is  especially  to  be  noted,  as  in  the  numerous  mountain  streams 
the  water  is  perfectly  pure  and  as  clear  as  crystal  except  immediately  following  a 
heavy  rain.  These  streams,  during  the  rainy  seasons,  like  the  great  rivers,  are  subject 
to  great  and  sudden  rise  and  fall,  and  from  a  quiet  babbling  brook  one  may  change 
in  a  few  minutes  into  a  racing  mountain  torrent;  yet  where  the  mountains  are  heav- 
ily timbered  the  rise  and  fall  are  more  gradual  and  do  not  ko  to  extremes. 

The  graaing  lands  of  Isabela  and  Cagayan  differ  from  the  above  in  being  almos^t 
perfectly  level,  or  but  gently  rolling,  typical  prairie  lands  extending  almost  as  far  as 
one  can  see  in  all  directions,  limited  by  the  coast  range  on  the  east  and  the  great  cen- 
tral range  on  the  west,  and  extending  from  some  distance  south  of  Cordon  north  to 
the  coast.  The  same  species  of  grasses  are  found  here  as  in  the  ranges  of  Nueva 
Ecija  and  Nneva  Vizcaya,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  are  about  the  same.  This 
great  valley  consists  of  open  country  with  isolatecf  treee,  or  sometimes  small  groves, 
with  more  or  less  forest  land  along  the  streams.  The  country  Is  well  watere<l  by  the 
numeroiM  tributaries  to  the  Cagayan  River.  In  this  valley  the  unbroken  ranges  are 
far  more  extunsive  than  in  the  mountain  regions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  case  of  an 
epidemic  of  rinderpest,  there  is  not  the  same  opporhinity  of  isolation  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  the  disease. 

AccegBibUily. — For  neameaa  to  the  Manila  market  the  ranges  in  eastern  Pangaainan 
and  northern  Nueva  Ecija  are  most  advantageously  situated,  as  cattle  can  be  driven 
to  the  rtulroad  at  Baulista  or  San  Fernando,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  entire  distance 
to  Manila.  Nueva  Vizcaya  is  more  isolated,  but  cattle  can  lie  brought  out  over  Cara- 
ballo  Sur  and  so  to  market,  the  same  as  those  from  Nueva  Ecija.  Cattle  raised  ir. 
Isabela  or  Cajiayan  would  probably  be  better  driven  down  to  Aparri,  and  from  there 
taken  to  Manila  by  boat. 

I^sent  scarcity  of  cattle. — From  inquiries  made  along  the  route  I  learned  that  the 
cattle  industry  was  at  one  time  quite  prominent  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  especially  so 
in  Isabela;  biit,  due  to  the  insurrection  and  recent  ravages  of  rinderpest,  the  herds 
have  been  much  depleted  or  entirely  exterminated.  In  Nueva  Viicaya  I  saw  only 
about  12  head  of  cattle,  but  they  were  in  mfwnificent  condition.  In  Isabela  I  saw- 
but  two  herds — onoof  about  12  head  and  one  of  about  25— in  the  neighborhood  of  Carig, 
and,  like  those  in  Kueva  Vizcaya,  they  were  in  excellent  condition.  At  Tuguegarao 
I  saw  a  herd  of  60  head,  but  they  bad  been  shipped  to  Aparri  from  one  of  the  small 
islands  off  the  northern  coast  of  Luzon  and  driven  up  the  valley.  The  cattle  were  all 
of  the  Chinese  or  Indian  type  and  every  one  observed  was  in  mi^ificent  condition. 

In  Pangasinan,  Ilocos  8ur,  and  Zambales  bullocks  were  extensively  used  as  beasts 
of  burden,  attached  to  carts  or  sometimes  to  carromatas,  in  some  towns  being  used 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  carabao.  None  of  these  "trotting  bulls'  were 
observed  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Isabela,  or  Cagayan. 

Diiiad'-nnlageg. — The  greatest  disadvantage  of  entering  into  the  cattle  business  is,  I 
believe,  the  prevalence  of  rinderpest,  which,  however,  can  l>e  more  or  less  guarded 
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acainet  by  inoculation,  and  especially  by  isolation,  ati<i  tor  the  latter  method  northern 
Kueva  Ecija  and  Nueva  Vizcaya  are  eBpecially  adapted.  When  herds  are  grazed  in 
the  mountain  regions  more  or  less  trouble  is  to  be  expected  from  the  Igorrotes  and 
other  mountain  tribes,  as  even  now  in  Nueva  Vizcaya  they  venfcnre  down  to  the 
valleys  and  drive  off  carabao  occasionally.  However,  with  the  gradual  pacification 
o£  the  country  and  the  more  efficient  organization  of  the  native  constabulary,  no 
trouble  will  be  had  from  this  source. 

Cattle  raising  tor  the  home  market  should  be  a  very  profitable  undertaking  in 
northern  Luzon,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  prevailii^  high  pricea  ot  meat  in  Manila, 
and  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  meat  consumed  is  shipped  in  on  the  hoof  from 
Singapore,  or  ae  refrigerated  meat  from  Anatralia  and  the  United  States.  Certainly 
the  conditions  in  Luzon  are  ideal  for  this  industry,  and  the  grazing  lands  of  the 
island  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world  and  certwnly  not  equaled  by  99  per 
cent  of  the  grazing  lands  in  the  United  States.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  these  open 
ranges  in  some  sections  would  produce  a  great  abundance  of  native  hay,  aud  once 
the  question  of  transportation  is  solved  the  Manila  market  could  be  cheaply  and 
easiiy  supplied  with  thousands  of  tons  of  native  hay,  as  in  many  sections,  under 
natural  conditions,  there  would  be  a  heavy  yield  of  hay  per  acre  of  fine  quality,  the 
natural  lay  and  condition  of  the  land  being  sucli  that  cutting  and  harvesting  could 
be  done  by  machine.  At  present  the  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  needed  in  these 
Mlands  for  the  support  of  native  ponies,  and  especially  tor  United  States  army  horses 
and  mules,  is  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Austraha. 

Fireg  on  the  grannq  land». — Whether  the  open  range  is  in  the  hills  in  Nueva  Viz- 
caya or  on  the  prairies  of  Isabela,  it  is  burned  over  periodically,  mostly  from  fires 
set  accidentally  by  native  camp  fires  or  dgarette  or  cigar  stubs  thrown  into  the  dry 
grass,  or  purposely  set  in  order  that  the  native  may  enjoy  the  sight.  On  the  trip 
from  Bagabag  to  Quiangan  I  twice  saw  members  of  the  constabulary  force  deliber- 
ately set  fire  to  the  grass  along  the  trail,  after  lighting  a  cigar  or  cigarette,  watch 
the  "resulting  fire  a  few  minutes,  and  then  go  on.  So  far  as  the  value  of  the  land  is 
concerned  for  grazing  purposes,  these  fires  are  useful  rather  than  harmful,  as  they 
clear  away  the  mass  of  dead  stems  and  leaves,  the  result  of  several  years'  growth  and 
decay,  and  immediately  after  a  fire  the  grass  springs  upagain  fresh  and  green.  One 
peculiarity  noticed  was  that  these  fires,  even  on  Uae  level  prairies  of  Isabela,  never 
burn  over  large  areas,  a  few  hundred  acres  at  most.  Sometimes  thev  are  limited  by 
the  topography  of  the  country,  and  again  the  fire  reaches  the  boraerot  a  "bum" 
which  took  place  within  a  year  or  two,  and,  finding  no  dry  material,  it  bums 
itself  out. 

Effect  on  the  foresU. — On  the  forests,  however,  these  fires  have  a  very  different 
effect,  as  they  tend  not  only  to  restrict  the  forests  to  their  present  area,  but  even  to 
reduce  that  area. 

In  this  country  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  mountains,  the  higher  hilltops, 
and  most  of  the  gullies  are  more  or  less  densely  forested,  while  the  most  of  the  hills 
are  covered  with  grass.  The  tendency  to  reduce  the  area  of  the  foreslfl  is  brought 
about  in  this  manner:  A  fire  is  started  on  a  hillside  and  rapidly  spreads,  usually 
both  down  into  the  ravine  and  also  toward  the  summit.  It  very  often  happens  that 
one  at  least,  or  more  often  both  the  ravine  and  summit  are  forested.  The  fire  reaches 
the  margin  of  the  forest,  bums  fiercely  a  tew  minutes  on  the  taller  grass,  underbrush, 
and  debris  always  found  at  the  margin  of  a  wood,  and  then  gradually  dies  out,  hav- 
ing kiUed  most  of  the  smaller  trees  and  underbrush  at  the  mat^n  of  the  forest.  In 
two  or  three  years  the  hillside  again  becomes  densely  covered  with  dead  grass,  and.^ 
now  if  another  fire  occurs,  when  it  reaches  the  margin  of  the  wood  it  not  only  finds 
the  usual  amount  of  tall  dead  grasses,  underbrush,  etc.,  but  also  the  dead  bushes, 
small  trees,  ete.,  kiUed  by  the  fire  of  a  few  seasons  past,  and  this  additional  fuel  aids 
it  to  push  the  margin  of  the  forest  still  farther  back.  Such  fires,  constantly  recurring, 
not  only  hold  the  forest  in  check,  but  actually  decreases  its  area. 

In  another  manner  these  fires  also  check  the  forests.  I  observed  that  in  numer- 
ous ravines  and  small  vaUeys  often  quite  a  little  forest  had  started,  gradually  extend- 
ing up  the  slopes  on  either  side.  Ira  fire  sweeps  through  this  valley  or  ravine  in  the 
first  few  years  of  the  growth  of  this  embryo  forest,  it  will  be  utterly  destroyed. 

ThroughoutNueva  Vizcaya  there  were  constantly  recurring  examples  of  both  cases 
cited  above,  and  I  believe  that  if  these  grass  fires  could  be  eliminated  eventually  the 
fi''irii  area  now  occupied  by  the  grass-covered  hUls  would  become  covered  with 
f  uresis. 
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T&vBiges  of  rinderpest  during  the  past  year  or  two,  and  that  tliey  were  difficult  to 
Becure  and  higii  in  price. 

Pimiea. — The  native  pony  is  in  most  localities  of  very  inferior  quality.  No  tare  or 
selection  is  exercised  in  breeding,  and  the  animals  are  worked  when  yerj-  young  and 
receive  miserable  care.  As  a  result  the  tendency  is  for  the  poDies  to  be  undersized 
and  not  particularly  strong.  It  was  very  rare,  indeed,  to  find  a  pony  that  dtd  not 
show  saddle  sores  or  scars  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  number  of  ponies  has  in 
the  past  few  years  been  greatly  depleted  by  ravages  of  surra  and  glanders. 

Sheep.— At  several  places  in  Pangasinan,  Nueva  Ecija,  Cagayan,  Ilocos  Norte,  and 
Zambales  sheep  were  observed;  in  no  case  more  than  8  or  10  m  a  flock.  So  far  as;  I 
could  leant,  they  were  only  raised  for  mutton.  All  observed  were  of  a  variety  with 
a  brownish  fleece,  and  appeared  to  be  in  good  condition. 

Goals.- — While  not  abundant,  goats  were  observed  in  nearly  every  town  visited. 
They  are  raised  only  tor  their  flesh. 

Ptgs,  chicl'tns,  ducks,  and  pigeons  are  too  well  known  in  the  Philippines  to  require 
discussion.     At  several  places  turkeys  and  geese  were  observed. 


At  several  places  on  the  trip  enormous  flights  of  locusts  were  ol . .  .  , 
Province,  along  the  railroad;  near  Huminigan,  Pangasinan,  north  of  Carrangalang, 
Nueva  Ecija;  in  several  places  in  Nueva  Vizcaya;  at  Cordon,  Echaguo,  Cauayan  and 
Santa  Maria,  Isabela,  and  at  Aparri  in  CaKtyan.  Swarms  in  several  stages  of  develop- 
ment were  obsened,  and  the  number  ofindividuals  was  almost  beyond  compreben- 
aion.  In  many  places  they  were  bo  numerous  that  in  attempting  to  take  flignt  they 
would  beat  each  other  down  with  their  wings.  In  many  places  they  appe^wl  like 
great  clouds,  and  the  whirr  of  their  wings  sounded  like  the  rushing  noise  of  a  high 
wind.  In  spite  of  the  great  number  o£  these  insects,  nowhere  did  I  observe  any  space 
denuded  of  vegetation,  they  appM«ntly  not  remaining  loiy;  in  one  place.  At  Cordon 
fear  was  expressed  that  they  might  cause  a  failure  of  the  rice  crop  by  eating  the 
seedling  leaves  as  they  corae  up  through  the  ground.  These  locusts  are  captures!  by 
the  natives  by  means  of  nets,  and  are  extensively  used  as  food,  being  found  on  sale 
in  all  the  markets,  even  in  the  city  of  Manila. 


Rice. — This  is  the  staple  crop  and  was  cultivated  in  most  localities  visited  on  t\w 
trip.  Methods  of  cultivation  are  very  crude  and,  with  the  exception  of  lands  culti- 
vated by  the  Igorrotes,  but  one  crop  is  produced  in  a  year,  and  that  is  grown  diirinjr 
the  rainy  season.  The  land  is  allowed  to  remain  idle  during  the  dry  season,  being 
occupied  by  weeds,  Bermuda  grass,  etc.  When  the  rains  commence  the  water  is 
allowed  to  staml  in  the  paddies,  and  when  the  p'onnd  becomes  thoroughly  saturated 
with  water,  it  is  plowed,  carabaos  being  the  drtSt  animals  used.  The  plows  are  very 
cnide,  beii^  only  a  forked  stick  to  which  is  attached  a  cast-iron  point.  The  first  plow- 
ing simply  scratches  the  sod;  the  second,  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  breaks  it  still 
more,  ana  after  plowing  several  time.s,  the  land  is  harrowed  with  a  Kimlioo  harrow, 
this  implement  being  constructed  of  the  larger  basal  joints  of  a  species  of  bamboo 
which  has  numerous  stout  branches  at  each  node,  these  branches  being  cut  off  10  or 
12  inches  from  the  joint  and  the  several  pieces  of  bamboo  laslied  tc^ther  with  rattan. 

The  rice  is  first  propagated  in  specially  prepared  paddies,  and  from  thpse  it  is 
transplanted  to  the  paddies  in  which  it  is  to  be  grown,  a  few  young  plants  being 
thrust  into  a  hole  made  m  the  soil  and  the  earth  ttien  slightly  packed  around  the 
plants,  which  are  planted  a  foot  or  two  apart  each  way,  all  this  work  being  done  by 

Little  information  was  secured  regarding  methods  of  harvesting,  but  all  this  work 
is  done  by  band,  the  heads  being  gathered  individually  and  tied  into  bundles,  then 
known  as  "palay,"  Much  rice  is  bought  and  sold  as  "palay" — that  is,  unhulleti — 
eepecially  in  towns  where  there  are  large  rice  warehouses  and  rite-hulling  machinery, 
as  is  the  case  in  several  towns  along  the  railroad.  Practically  all  the  rice  for  local 
use,  however,  is  hulled  by  hand  by  pounding  the  palay  in  great  mortars,  this  work 
being  done  mostly  by  the  women  of^  the  household,  who  pound  out  whatsis  needed 
for  food  day  by  day,  or,  at  most,  an  amount  that  will  last  for  a  week  or  two. 

In  and  about  Quiangan,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  the  Igorrotes,  by  artificial  irrigation^  pro- 
duce two  crops  each  year,  their  rice  being  of  superior  quality,  with  larger,  practically 
awnleffl  heads  and  Wger  grains  than  that  seen  elsewhere.  At  the  time  of  our  visit, 
early  in  June,  they  were  just  commencing  to  harvest  the  first  crop. 

In  Isabela  very  little  rice  is  grown,  everything  being  saeriflced  to  the  culture  of 
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tobacco  and  some  com.  Most  ot  the  rice  consumed  there  is  raised  in  Nueva  Vizcaya 
and  packedfrom  35  to  60  miles  on  ponies  over  a  very  difficult  trail. 

As  our  trip  was  made  at  the  close  of  the  dry  season,  we  had  little  opportunity  to 
observe  the  cultivation  of  this  crop,  as,  with  the  exception  of  Iha,  ZamBalea,  and  at 
Quiangan,  noted  above,  work  in  preparing  the  soil  had  not  commenced. 

In  many  jrarts  of  the  provinces,  especially  along  the  railroad  and  in  Pangasinan 
and  Nueva  Ecija,  great  tracts  ot  rice  land  were  out  ol  cultivation  and  evidently  had 
not  been  coitivatea  for  several  years,  chiefly  because  of  the  insurrection,  although, 
in  some  cases,  because  ot  the  loss  of  carahaos,  there  being  no  draft  animaTs  with 
which  to  work  the  land. 

Sugar, — This  crop  is  raised  to  quite  an  extent  along  the  Dagupan  rsulroad,  but 
methods  of  extracung  the  sugar  are  very  crude.  The  common  method  ot  crushing 
the  cane  is  as  followB:  Two,  or  at  most  three,  rollers  ot  stone,  or  sometimes  of  wood, 
are  arranged  in  a  vertical  position,  with  interlocking  cogs,  and  to  one  is  attached  a 
iong  horizontal  bar,  motive  power  being  su]rolied  by  a  earabao  attached  to  the  distal 
enaof  the  bar  and  driven  about  in  a  circle,  the  canebeing  thrust  between  the  rollers 
by  hand.  These  rollers  are  placed  on  a  cement  or  wooden  base,  with  a  series  of 
channels  tor  collecting  the  extracted  juice,  which  is  drawn  off  into  large  earthen 
crocks  and  reduced  to  sirup  over  an  open  Are.  Throughout  the  provinces,  and  even 
in  Quiangan,  small  amounts  of  cane  are  grown  for  local  use,  although  in  many  cases 
I  believe  no  attempt  is  made  to  extract  the  sugar. 

Tobacco. — Throughout  the  provinces  this  plant  is  grown  for  local  nse,  but  in  the 
provinces  of  Isabela  and  Csgayan  it  is  the  only  commercial  crop  raised,  and  here, 
especialiyin  the  former  province,  is  grown  the  best  tobacco  produced  in  these  islands 
and  practically  all  the  tobacco  mamrfactured  for  local  consumption  in  Manila  and  for 
export.  The  best  tobacco  lands  are  situated  along  the  rivers,  in  those  localities 
subject  to  overflow  during  the  period  of  high  water,  and  these  lands  are  largely 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Compaflfa  General  de  Tabacos  de  Filipinas  and  by  the 
friars,  being  leased  to  the  natives  for  the  sole  purpose  of  growing  tobacco. 

The  best  tobacco  lauds  are  those  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  river,  and  tobacco 
is  even  grown  far  down  toward  the  low-water  limits,  and  during  our  trip  down  the 
Ct^yan  we  saw  many  such  tobacco  fields  in  which  the  crop  was  entirely  ruined  in 
the  unexpected  flood  of  early  June.  Tobacco  is  rarely  grown  more  than  2  or  3  miles 
back  from  the  river,  but  whether  because  of  the  condition  of  the  soil  or  because  of 
the  question  of  transportation,  I  could  not  ascertain. 

In  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  after  the  plant  is  oace  started,  it  is  given  pratically 
no  care  more  than  to  go  through  the  fields  occaaionally  and  destroy  the  insect  pests. 
The  tops  are  never  cut  nor  are  the  buds  removed  from  the  axils  ot  the  leaves,  the 
plant  being  allowed  to  produce  flowers  and  fruit. 

The  leaves  are  picked,  etrungonsticks,andhung  under  curing  sheds  to  dry.  After 
the  proper  lei^h  of  time  they  are  roughly  assorted  and  tied  in  bundles  of  100  leaves 
each,  which  are  then  packed  m  bales  of  several  hncdred  pounds  each  and  shipped 
down  river  on  bancaa  or  liarangays  to  Aparri  and  from  there  to  the  Manila  market. 

The  excellent  quality  ot  the  Isabela  tobacco  is  evidently  due  entirely  to  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate,  and  the  application  of  scientific  methods  of  growmg  the  plants 
and  gathering  and  coring  the  leaves  should  produce  a  tobacco  equal  or  superior  to 
that  of  Sumatra. 

After  the  leaves  are  gathered  the  stalks  are  cut,  the  ground  again  plowed,  and  a 
crop  of  com  nused  durmg  the  rainy  season;  that  is,  on  those  lands  not  subject  to 
overfiow  tor  any  length  of  time. 

Corn, — This  crop  is  raised  more  or  less  throughout  the  country  traversed,  but  not 
in  commercial  quantities  except  in  Isabela  and  Cagayan,  where  it  is  raised  as  a  sec- 
ond crop  on  tobacco  lands.  It  is  used  as  food  not  only  by  the  natives,  but  also  for 
ponies,  earabao,  hogs,  etc. 

Forage  plarde. — No  graces  or  other  plants  are  raised  for  forage,  not  even  the  Erio- 
cMoa,  known  as  "Zacate,"  so  extensively  cultivated  about  Manila.  At  one  or  two 
towns  where  U.  S.  cavalry  were  stationed  I  saw  natives  bringing  in  bundles  of  Ber- 
muda grass  {Oynodon  daclykm),  presumably  as  food  for  cavwry  horses.  The  abun- 
dance ot  natural  forage  everywhere  about  the  towns  does  away  with  the  necessity  ot 
cultivating  grasses  for  this  purpose.  For  graining  horses  the  natives  use  palav — that 
is,  unhulled  rice — and  sometimes  com.  Palay  is  used  for  cavalry  horses,  but  liie 
food  for  these  is  laijety  baled  hay  and  oats  imported  from  the  United  States.  At 
Bayombona  Seflor  valera  had  a  small  plot  of  oats  which  were  started  from  American 
seeds,  but  thev  were  in  poor  condition,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  can  be  raised 
in  these  islanas. 

(kiis.—{See  above.) 

Cirffce. — This  crop  is  grown  only  for  home  consumption.     In  Nueva  Vizcaya  we 
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observed  magnificent  specimens,  thickly  set  with  berries,  even  where  growing  in  the 
open  with  little  or  no  shade.  Nueva  Vizcaya  ia  certainly  adapted  to  this  prop. 
Under  present  conditions  one  iinda  only  a  few  bushes  about  nearlv  every  house,  but 
no  estenaive  plantations. 

Oncao.^Like  coffee,  this  plant  is  grown  only  for  local  use,  bat  it  waa  observed  in 
nearly  every  town  visited. 

Cocoa  and  areea  palmK — These  palms  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  town,  but 
are  grown  only  for  lotal  use. 

Mtmgo,  joEt^ruit,  chieOj  bammai;  piatilatng  and  other  native  fruits  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  towns  iii  qaaiitities  saflScient  only  for  local  use. 

JtaUan»  are  common  in  the  forests,  but  evidently  at  present  no  commercial  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  this  fact  Eventually,  I  believe,  considerable  trade  will  be  developed 
in  thisvahiableplantas  the  Bup_ply  now  scarcely  equals  the  demand,  which  is  steadily 
increasing.     No  manila  hemp  la  produced  in  the  localities  visited. 

l'olidoes.—Th.m  crop  is  grown  only  by  the  Igorrotee  at  their  rancherias  in   tbe 
mountains,  and  is  brought  by  them  to  the  markets  in  the  various  towns.    The  tubers 
are  very  small  and  of  inferior  quality. 
_  Camoles,  or  eweet  potatoes,  are  also  grown  in  many  localities,  but  they  are  of  infe- 
rior quality. 

Cabfiage. — Grown  only  by  the  Igorrotes,  the  heads  being  small,  but  of  excellent 

Garrots. — Sefior  Valera  had  growing  in  his  garden  at  Bayombong  carrots  of  very 
good  qualitv  from  American  seeds. 

Beefs. — With  the  carrots,  but  with  a  tendency  to  become  woody;  from  American 
seed. 

Walerm£Um.— At  Bayombong  I  enjoyed  a  magnificent  watermelon,  grown  from 
American  seed,  by  Sefior  Valera.  The  native  watermelon  is  small,  with  a  tendency 
to  be  pulpy  and  of  an  inferior  flavor.  Several  other  species  of  the  Oucurbitacese  a 
-liclu<'' ■...-..!-.,..    .........     ..       .... 


eluding  several  varieties  o£  gourds,  squash,  and  pumpkin . 

To iiMitoes.— These  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  but  the  fruit  is  mostly  very  small, 
often  no  lai^er  than  English  cherries.    I  saw  none  over  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Several  varieties  of  beans,  peppers,  etc,  are  grown,  and  many  of  the  native  plants 
are  cooked  as  greens. 


During  our  stay  at  Quianran  we  had  abundant  opportunity  to  observe  the  methods 
of  agriculture  pursued  by  these  people.  Rice  is  the  staple  crop,  but  corn,  pofatoes, 
cabbage,  camotes,  beans,  tomatoes,  gourds,  eto.,  are  raised.  Their  system  of  agri- 
culture is  the  most  careful  observed  in  the  island,  the  ground  being  carefully  prepared 
and  kept  scrupulously  free  from  weeds  during  tlie  growing  scTSon 

The  I^orrote  uses  no  beast  of  burden  caralwto  and  pomes  being  valued  only  as 
food.  Pigs  and  chickens  are  raised  hone\er  All  the  work  ledonebv  hand,  the 
enormous  system  of  rice  paddies  ext(n<lini;  Jor  2  or  inili  s  up  the  steep  mountain 
aides,  on  all  sides  of  Quiangan  beingtvil  ir  i  i  n\  i  the  »ork  of  generations 
of  these  people,  their  only  a^multural  m  I  •  ind  a  hea\y  wooden 

shovel,  the  blade  of  which  is  about  s  n  i  i         nee  poddies  are  irri- 

gated by  utilizing  the  mountain  atreiui     r  |  ni„  r  roduced  each  year, 

the  ricebeii^of  superior  quality  (o  tlidt  „iuiu  1  in  u  t  le  \allejH  by  the  Ilocanos 
and  Tagftlogs.  For  guarding againt-t  the  hea\j  idunot  the  wet  season  they  have  an 
ingenious  method  of  sluiceivavH  to  cany  oft  the  surplus  water  Often  the  terrace 
btuiks  will  be  8  or  10  feet  high  and  many  of  the  tei  races  are  no  more  than  1  yard 
in  width,  the  average  size  of  the  paddies  bimgieij  small  They  are  very  similar 
to  those  in  the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kandy. 

The  Igorrotes  value  seeds  of  new  plants  very  highly,  and  would  certainly  make 
good  use  of  any  that  might  Iw  sent  them.  They  now  raise  pcitotoefl  and  other  vege- 
tables in  considerable  quantities,  which  they  offer  for  sale  in  the  various  market 
towns  in  the  valleys.  In  the  opinion  of  Governor  Ney,  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  the  one 
method  that  would  be  productive  of  the  best  results  in  brining  these  pesple  under 
control  would  he  by  the  distribution  of  garden  seeds  amoi^  them.  At  present  they 
are  under  little  or  no  control;  but,  with  the  exception  of  those  tribes  known  as  the 
"head-hunters,"  they  lead  peacealale  lives  so  long  as  they  ar"  ■--i-j 


Throughout  the  trip  an  attempt  was  made  to  study  theflora  and  to  secure  as  many 
botanical  spet.'imena  an  possible.  In  this,  however,  I  was  handicapped,  not  only 
because  of  lack  of  press  room,  but  also  because  of  the  nature  of  the  trip,  iiot  having 
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opportunity  to  thoroughly  botanize  in  any  locality  owing  to  lack  of  time.  Notwith- 
etanding  tiiese  handicaps,  242  species,  from  3  to  6  specimens  of  each,  and  a  few 
unnumbered  specimens  were  secured.  This,  however,  was  only  a  small  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  species  observed,  the  ^reat  varietv  of  vegetation  m  the  forests  and  on 
tlie  mountains  being  almost  bewildering.  In  collecting,  preference  was  ^ven  to  the 
more  rare  species  and  thoae  of  economic  importance,  especially  the  grasses.  It  will 
be  some  time  before  these  specimens  can  be  identified  and  afuU  report  submitted  on 
this  subject. 

Sandrbinding  planis. — Along  the  coast  at  several  points,  Aparri,  San  Fernando,  and 
Iba,  certain  sand-bindine  plants  were  observed,  which  may  prove  of  considerable 
economic  value.  At  neiwier  of  the  places  mentioned  were  there  any  extensive  sand 
dunes,  but  liie  sands  that  comprise!  the  low  ridges  immediately  above  the  high-tide 
marlis  were  entirely  prevented  from  drifting  by  these  plants. 

At  Aparri  a  snecies  of  convohnUvs  was  OMerved,  covering  large  areas  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  small-flowered  shrubby  species  of  the  iraummoBea;;  the  former  was  creep- 
ing, much  branched,  and  rooting  at  the  nodes,  with  thick,  shining  leaves  and  pur- 
ple flowers,  the  vines  being  10  or  12  feet  long.  The  spede  of  Legumhwsex  has  creep- 
ing woody  root  stocks  10  to  15  feet  loi^,  which  root  at  the  nodes  and  at  frequent 
intervals  send  np  shrubby  branches  1  to  IJ  feet  high,  bearing  numerous  grayish 
leaves,  numerous  small  pale-bine  flowers  and  small  pods.  These  two  species  were 
also  noted  at  other  places. 

At  San  Fernando  and  Iba  the  well-known  sand-binding  grass  s;«rtifo  was  abun- 
dant, often  extending  its  stout  root  stocks  for  20  feet  or  more.  Here  also  another 
species  of  ieoMminoseas  was  observed,  a  creepii^  vine,  10  to  15  feet  long,  much 
branched  and  rooting  at  the  nodes,  produdng  large  glossy  leaves,  a  tew  large  purplish 
flowers  and  large  jpods. 

These  four  species  shonld  prove  to  be  of  much  economic  value  in  those  localities  in 
the  Topics  where  large  areas  of  drifting  sands  exist 


Sir:  The  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Ceylon  are  at  Peradeniya,  4i  miles  from  Kandv 
and  70  miles  from  Colombo.  They  consist  of  about  150  acres  of  undulating  land, 
situated  on  a  horseshoe-shaped  promontory,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Waha- 
weli  Eiver.  These  gardens  are  the  cenf«r  for  botanical  work  in  the  island,  and  there 
are  branch  gardens  at  Hakgala,  at  an  altitude  of  5,600  feet;  near  Nuwara-Eliya,  at 
Henaratgoda,  17  miles  from  Colombo,  at  sea  level;  at  BaduUa,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  at  Anuradhapura,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ceylon.  These  branch 
gardens  are  used  very  laigely  aa  experiment  stations  tor  testing  the  adaptability  of 
various  economic  plwits  to  the  several  sections  of  the  island. 

When  the  botanic  gardens  were  originally  established,  and  tor  many  years  there- 
after, the  chief  object  in  view  was  the  working  up  and  cataloguing  of  the  flora  of 
Ceylon;  hut  at  present  the  economic  feature  very  largely  predominates  in  the  work, 
especial  attention  being  paid  to  the  development  of  new  and  better  varieties  of  the 
native  fruits  and  in  testing  the  adaptability  of  foreign  plants  1»  the  climate  of  the 
island  with  a  view  to  introducing  the  more  valuable  kinds  into  cultivation. 

The  systematic  work  of  the  flora  of  Ceylon  is  embodied  in  Trimen's  very  thorough 
manual  of  the  Ceylon  flora,  which  he  began  three  years  before  his  death  and  which 
was  finished  bv  J.  D.  Hooker. 

In  making  the  botanical  collections,  practically  the  sam^  methods  were  employed 
as  are  used  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  WilliH  said  that  when  anyone  was  s«nt  out 
from  the  gardens  to  collect,  he  was  instructed  to  secure  specimens  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity to  make  about  twelve  sets,  one  set  of  wliich  was  placed  in  the  garden  herbarium, 
and  the  others  used  for  exchange  purposes. 

In  the  past  various  English  officers  stationed  in  the  island  have  shown  their 
interest  in  the  science  by  collecting  in  different  sections  where  they  may  have  been 
stationed  and  sending  their  specimens  to  the  gardens.     A  laree  part  of  the  collecting 


stationea  and  sendmg  tneir  specimens  to  the  gardens.  A  laree  part  of  the  c 
for  the  garden  is  done  by  natives  who  have  been  trained  for  this  purpos 
,.,„>.„  „^o.,.,^tn  t\.^„  „™  ,.n —  .,«-„.:,.f «„»„„.  collectors.  Mr.  WUlis  stated  tl 
sections  and  collect  the  most  ci 


3!  respects  they  are  very  unBatisfactory  collectors.    Mr.  WUlis  stated  that  they 
d  generally  take  the  most  accessible  f  "" '     -"--.  ^. 
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plants,  paying  very  little  fttt«Dtion  to  habitat,  locality,  method  of  growth,  ef«.,  so 
that  it  waa  >fenerally  necessary  to  have  some  European  accompany  an  expedition  in 
case  one  wished  for  accurate  data. 

The  Ceylon  herbariiim  ie  kept  distinct  from  the  general  herbarium,  the  speciinens 
being  mounted  aiid  labeled  similarly  to  those  in  the  United  States  Natioiid  Herba- 
rium, only  on  thinner  i«per.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  glued  on  the  sheets  anil 
some  are  strapped  on  with  gummed  strips,  and  on  the  larger  plants  both  methi^ds 
are  used.  The  herbarium  cases  are  very  similar  to  those  used  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  except  that  they  are  of  hard  wood  with  solid  doors. 
Much  trouble  is  experienced  from  the  ravaa;^  of  insects  and  evidently  no  amount  of 
poisoning  ivitl  keep  them  from  destroying  the  herl)arium  specimens.  Constant  vi|.-i- 
lance  is  necessary  to  protect  the  specimens,  and  the  whole  collection  has  to  he 
thoroughly  looked  over  every  two  months  and  fumigated  when  necessary.  At. 
Peradeniya  no  trouble  is  experienced  from  dampuees. 

Tlie  general  collections  at  Peradeniya  are  kept  separate  from  the  Ceylon  plants, 
and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  director  to  exchange  specimens  only  for  other  trojiical 
material,  no  attempt  being  made  to  buUd  up  a  lai^  general  herMrinm,  which  would 
mean  a  great  increase  in  expense  in  protectmg  agHinst  the  ravages  of  insects. 

The  system  of  recording  the  plants  in  the  garden  is  very  complete.  Each  section 
of  the  garden  is  divided  into  squares,  by  lines  running  north  and  south  and  east  aud 
west  about  10  yards  apart  Each  individual  species  or  group  of  species  baa  a  serial 
number,  which  is  ^ven  the  plant  when  it  is  plated  in  the  garden.  On  the  lar^fr 
plants  the  number  is  stamped  on  zinc  and  nailed  to  the  tree  trunk;  on  the  smaller 
ones  it  is  attached  by  wire.  The  manner  in  which  the  record  is  kept  is  as  follows: 
The  plant  number  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  record  sheet,  followed  by  thescieutitic 
name  of  the  plant  and  the  authority  who  named  it;  then  about  half  a  pt^  is  k'l'r 
blank  for  synonyms;  on  the  lower  half  of  the  page  is  kept  the  record  of  the  plnnt 
itself,  a  reference  to  the  particular  square  in  which  it  is  growing,  the  date  of  jdaiit- 
ing,  its  source,  and  all  facts  tliat  are  observed  regarding  it  during  the  time  that  it  is 
in  the  garden.  If  the  plant  dies  or  is  cut  down  the  record  remains  under  its  serial 
number.  These  record  sheets  are  arranged  according  to  number  and,  in  a  smalliT 
card  catalogue,  the  sdentdfic  names  of  all  the  plants  in  the ;ranlen  are  arranged  alpli:i- 
belieally  with  reference  to  the  serial  nnmbers  on  the  rec  rd  wheets. 

Oneof  the  present  objects  of  the  gardens  is  to  introduce  various  species  of  economii' 
value  into  cultivation  among  the  natives.  It  has  been  found  exc*edinglv  difficult  to 
persuade  the  natives  to  try  anything  new,  and  absolutely  no  good  is  derived  from 
publishing  and  distributing  dreulars  among  them.  They  do  not  take  enough  inter- 
est to  even  send  to  the  gardens  for  the  seeds  or  cuttings.  If  the  seeds  are  distrihuted 
to  the  natives  veiy  probably  they  will  be  thrown  away  and  no  attempt  made  to 
cultivate  them,  unless  a  threat  is  made  to  punish  them  in  case  they  fail  to  report  the 
results.  More  success,  however,  is  being  obteined  by  working  through  the  school 
children  in  establishing  school  gardens  and  giving  the  children  the  seeds  to  care  for, 
and  in  this  way  various  plants  of  economic  value  are  being  slowly  introduced  into 
cultivation. 

According  to  Mr.  Wjlli^  the  b^  place  in  the  Tropics  to  do  scientific  work — that 
is,  in  the  determination  of  specimens,  etc.— is  at  the  Calcntta  Gardens,  the  second 
choice  being  at  Buitenzorg,  Java,  At  the  latter  place,  however,  one  is  handi- 
capped by  averydisi^reeable  climate  and  shortworking  hours.  He  conddered  that  it 
would  be  to  onr  advantage  to  work  through  the  Calcutta,  Buitf  nzot^,  Singapore,  ami 
Melbourne  gardens,  and  offered  all  facilities  at  Feradeniva  in  ci^e  it  was  deeiued 
advisable  to  send  any  one  there  for  any  length  of  time.  lie  also  offered  to  excbaiigf" 
living  plants,  seeds,  botanical  specimensi,  and  publications  with  the  bureau  of  agricul- 
ture in  Manila. 

In  discussing  the  question  as  to  the  location  of  a  botanical  garden,  if  one  is  to  he 
established  in  the  Philippines,  he  very  strongly  ui^ed  that,  if  possible,  it  should  1m! 
located  in  the  mountains,  between  one  and  two  thou^^nd  feet  above  the  sea,  becaum; 
under  such  conditions  the  temperature  is  much  more  suitable  for  work,  especially  if 
a  herbarium  is  to  be  maintained,  little  trouble  being  experieiiced  from  moisture  at 
such  an  elevation. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  the  gardens  at  Peradeniya,  see  the  "Official 
Hand  Guide,"  and  also  volume  1,  part  1,  of  the  "Annals  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens," June,  1901. 


The  botanical  gardens  at  Singapore  were  eslabli?hed  in  1875  by  Mr.  Murton,  who 
was  the  first  dirci'tor.  At  present  the  gardens  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  ii.  K. 
Ridley,  who  has  but  one  European  assistant,  the  remainder  of  thegarden  force  being 
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comprised  entirely  of  natives,  who  attend  to  the  gardening,  herbarium,  library,  and 
all  clerical  work,  and  who,  according  to  Mr.  Ridley,  need  constant  surveillance,  for 
otherwise  they  shirk  their  worli.  With  this  force  the  director  is  expected  to  work 
out  all  problems  in  agriculture  pertaining  to  Singapore  in  horticulture,  in  economic 
botany,  v^etablepalSology,  economic  entomology,  etc.  The  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions are  recorded  in  two  publications,  a"Joumal,"  consisting  of  technical  matter, 
and  a  "Bulletin,"  in  which  are  made  known  the  rranlte  of  the  economic  investiga- 
tions regarding  the  agriculture  of  Singapore. 

The  herbarium  consists  of  a  full  representation  of  the  flora  of  Singapore  and  many 
plants  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  neighborii^  iBlands.  The  plants  are 
mounted  on  brown  Manila  paper,  the  sheets  being  somewhat  lat^r  than  those  of 
ijie  standard  herbarium  size.  All  the  plants  are  mounted  by  using  glue,  and  where 
necessary,  straps  are  added.  Very  heavy  or  bulky  plants,  like  the  palms,  are  mounted 
on  cardboard  by  sewing  the  plant  to  the  sheet  The  plants  are  poisoned  after  mount- 
ing by  painting  them  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  carbolic  acid;  but 
even  when  so  poisoned  great  care  must  be  taken  in  protecting  the  specimens  against 
the  ravE^ea  of  insects,  and  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  examine  the  Herbarium  every 
few  months  and  destroy  such  insects  as  may  be  found  in  the  cases.  All  the  herba- 
rium work,  with  the  exception  of  determinations,  is  done  by  natives.  Comparatively 
little  tronhle  is  experienced  with  moisture;  but  whenever  a  herbarium  plant  is  found 
affected  with  mildew  it  is  painted  over  with  alcohol  and  allowed  to  dry,  and  then 
placed  in  the  herbarium  again. 

At  Singapore,  as  at  Feradenij^  colored  drawing  of  the  native  plants  are  being 
prepared,  the  work  at  Singapore  beine  done  by  a  Singaleae  man  from  Oeylon,  a  mem.- 
Der  of  the  same  (amity  whicn  does  all  the  drawing  for  the  botanic  gardens  at  Pera- 
deniya.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  colors  are  useless  in  the  Tropiee,  as  the 
climate  causes  them  to  fade.  In  case  it  ia  found  advisable  to  have  any  colored  draw- 
ings prepared  in  the  Philippines,  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  correspond  with 
Mr.  Willis,  director  of  the  gardens  at  Peradeniya,  as  to  what  colors  should  be  used 
under  tropical  conditions. 

The  equipment  for  a  botanical  expedition  under  tropical  conditions  in  most  respects 
is  very  similar  to  that  which  one  would  use  in  the  United  States.  The  food  supply 
is  very  important,  but  everything  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  botanical  equipment. 
Presses  similar  to  those  used  in  the  United  States  can  be  used  in  the  Philippines,  but 
leather  straps  will  be  found  very  unsatisfactory,  as  they  are  soon  destroyed  by  the 
climate.  In  place  of  straps,  ropes  or  thongs  made  from  native  creepers  should  be 
used.  In  cases  of  emergens  very  serviceable  cases  can  be  made  readily  of  bamboo, 
bound  together  by  thongs  of  rattan  or  some  other  native  creeper.  The  presses  used 
at  Sii^apore  are  considerably  larger  in  size  than  those  generally  used  in  the  United 
States,  but  I  could  see  no  advantage  to  be  obtained  friim  this  larger  size,  except  in 
case  they  are  used  for  some  of  the  lai^  plants,  such  as  the  palms. 

I  believe  that  ordinary  felt  driers  can  be  used  to  advantj^  in  the  Philippines, 
although  heavy  bibulous  Chinese  paper  is  the  only  kind  used  at  Singapore.  In  the 
dry  season  the  plants  can  be  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun,  but  in  the  rainy  season  it 
oftenbecomesnecessary  to  resort  to  fires  for  drying  purposes,  the  presses  full  of  plants 
beii^  arranged  near  the  fire  and  a  constant  watch  being  kept  that  they  do  not  ignite. 
A  double  canvas  tent  should  be  taken  and  plenty  of  rubber  clothes  for  wrapping  the 
presses  in  case  of  rain.  A  tin  collecting  case  is  practically  useless  under  tropical 
conditions,  except  tor  collectingfungiana  afewof  the  more  neshy  plants.  The  most 
convenient  coUectii^  case  is  an  ordinary  portfolio,  which  is  best  if  covered  with  tarred 
canvas,  as  the  cover  is  more  durable  than  anything  else  under  tropical  conditions. 
Coarse  plants  can  often  be  brought  to  camp  in  good  condition  by  simply  gathering 
them  and  carrying  them  in  an  ordinary  gunny  sack.  It  is  very  probable  that  sacks 
made  of  gutta-percha  would  be  of  great  value  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
transportii^  specimens.  Delicate  pUuits  like  many  of  the  orchids  should  at  once  he 
placed  in  pactete  before  potting  m  press.  Very  fleshy  flowers,  like  many  of  the 
araceae,  should  be  immersed  in  alcohol  or  boiling  water  for  some  time  before  attempt- 
ing to  dry  them. 

In  the  field  great  care  should  be  taken  in  taking  data,  especially  in  r(sard  to  the 
color  of  flowers  and  other  characteristics  which  may  be  obliterated  in  drying.  In 
general,  however,  tiie  methods  of  takii^  notes  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  pro- 
fessional collectore  in  the  United  States. 

When  on  botanical  expeditions,  Mr.  Eidley  mms  to  collect  four  specimens  of  each 
plant,  one  set  being  placed  in  the  garden  herbarium,  and  the  others  used  for  exchange 
purposes  and  general  distribution.  Under  oi-dinary  circumstances,  however,  I  should 
deem  it  advisable  to  make  more  than  four  seta.  At  the  Peradeniya  gardens  Mr. 
Willis  aims  to  collect  12  specimens  of  each  plant.    In  collecting  in  the  Philippines 
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for  the  numbered  collection  I  should  consider  it  advisable  to  collect  ut  least  ten 
specimeciN  to  represent  eai^h  number. 

In  makinjf  extensive  trips  into  the  jungle  it  is  necessary  to  employ  an  extensive 
force  of  natives  to  carry  the  equipment,  food,  etc.  It  ia  also  necessary  to  have  some 
one  who  is  expert  in  climhii^  trees,  in  order  to  gather  8i>ei:iniens  of  the  jungle 
creepers  and  trees.  In  the  holiest  ti-ees  specimens  are  frequently  collected  by  locat- 
ing the  flowering  braDl^h  with  field  glasses  and  then  usin^  a  rifle  to  bring  down  the 
specimens  required.  A  very  important  article  of  the  equipment  is  a  pruner,  which 
can  be  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and  worked  with  a  rope  or  lever  arrangement. 
Respectfully, 

Elmer  D.  Mbbrill, 
BotaniM,  Bureaus  of  Ayrkiiliure  und  fbreatry. 
To  Prof.  F.  Lambon-Scribner, 

CIm/,  Inmlar  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 

Manila,  P.  I. 


After  reaching  Colombo  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  cinnamon  gardens.  The  term  gar- 
dens can  scarcely  be  applied  here,  as  the  cinnamon  ie  growing  irregularly  over  the 
uncullivaleil  ground.  Each  bush  comprises  a  number  or  shoots  from  the  old  eteni, 
which  are  cut  tack  periodically  for  the  bark,  which  forms  the  quill  cinnamon  of 
commerce.  The  roadsides  almut  here  are  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  sensitive 
plant,  which  we  understand  is  a  native  of  Central  America  and  has  become  natural- 
ized here  in  many  places.  The  lantana  shrub,  that  we  so  carefully  cultivate  for 
greenhouse  and  garden  effects  in  the  States,  is  also  growing  wild.  This  is  one  of  the 
plants  that  spreads  with  such  rapidity  in  tropical  countries  as  to  become  a  serious 
hindrance  to  cultivation. 

On  our  return  from  the  gardens  we  passed  by  the  bungalows  of  the  wealthy,  where 
tropical  v^cetation  could  be  seen  at  its  best.  There  are  here  cocoanuts,  arecas  and 
caryota  palms,  the  screw  pines,  hibiscus  covered  with  scarlet  blossoms,  plumiera 
trees  loaded  with  their  sweet-scented,  creamy-white  flowers,  jack  fruits,  mangoateens, 
and  a  great  profusion  of  allamandas,  covered  with  their  lar^  yellow  flowers.  The 
hedges  were  in  many  places  composed  of  Aralia  filicifolia,  crotona,  and  acalyphas. 
The  brilliant  appearance  of  the  foliage  of  the  last  two,  together  with  the  many  snowy 
colored  flowers,  gives  a  brightness  of  color  to  these  gardens  that  is  unknown  in  a 
temperate  climate. 

In  traveling  by  the  night  train  from  Ooiombo  to  Kandy  we  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  educated  Singalese.  Our  conversaBion  drifted  to  the  agricultural  resources 
of  the  island.  Upon  this  subject  he  could  give  a  great  deal  of  information.  He 
owned  a  plantation  upon  which  he  made  cocoanut  growing  a  specialty,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  well  posted  upon  other  industrial  lines.  Upon  lieing  asked  as  to  what 
are  the  principal  agricultural  resources  of  the  island,  he  replied  that  cocoanut  grow- 
ing, the  raising  of  riee  and  tea  were  the  principal  ones.  "How  long  does  it  take 
before  the  cocoanut  trees  bear  fruit?"  "About  ei^t  years."  "How  far  apart  are 
the  trees  planted?"  "Twenty-five  to  30  feet"  "Do  you  get  a  better  return  in  this 
way  ttian  by  planting  closer  together?"  "Oh,  yea;  the  ground  gives  a  greater  yield 
than  by  the  old  method  of  planting  from  15  to  18  feet  apart."  "What  kinds  give 
the  best  returns?"  "The  selected  fruits  from  the  finest  trees  give  plants  that  make 
the  most  profitable  returns."  "What  do  you  call  the  finest  trees,  the  dwarf  varie- 
ties or  the  very  tall  ones?"  "With  many  of  our  fruite  we  prefer  dwarf  trees, 
because  they  are  not  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  the  storms  and  the  fruit  is  easily 

fathered,  being  within  reach."  "In  the  case  of  the  cocoanut,  we  would  think  that 
warf  trees  would  be  profltable  because  the  nuts  would  have  the  full  beneflt  of  the 
sap,  unlike  the  very  tall  ones,  where  part  would  be  withdrawn  to  support  the  long, 
useless  stem."  To  this  suggestion  he  replied,  "Our  cocoanut  trees  have  such  a  hold 
in  the  ground  that  the  trees  are  not  liable  to  be  blown  down  by  storms,  mid  the  fruit 
can  easily  he  gathered  by  our  native  boys,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  work,  and  from 
experience  we  flnd  that  in  every  case  on  the  tall  trees  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of 
meat  i»  the  nuts,  and  the  meat  from  larger  sizes  is  much  BOi:^ht  after  by  the  pur- 
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chaaere."  "  How  often  do  you  gather  the  nuta  and  how  are  they  dried?"  "Once 
every  two  monthe  we  gattier  and  desiccate  them.  They  are  dried  in  the  sun,  then 
sold  and  packed  for  shipment."  "Is  the  cultivation  of  rice  largely  jjorsued?"  "Yes; 
where  the  sutuation  auita  rice  ia  a  profitable  crop."  "In  growing  rice,  do  you  trans- 
plant the  young;  plants  from  a  nursery  bed  or  bow  the  seedl)roadcast  on  the  cultivated 
ground?"  "I  nave  seen  it  transplanted,  and  as  such  it  would  yield  good  returns,  but 
It  entails  much  labor.  The  method  we  favor  most,  however,  is  to  soak  the  seeds  for 
three  days,  and  when  they  are  sprouted  sow  them  broadcast  on  the  moist  ground. 
If  sown  in  this  manner  they  will  take  hold  immediately  and  the  birds  will  not  inter- 
fere with  them."  "Is  coffee  much  grown  on  the  ismid?"  "Not  now;  the  blight 
destroyed  our  coffee  plantations  years  ago."  "You  refer  to  the  Arabian  coffee;  is 
not  the  Liberian  coffee  tree  from  this  disease?"  "Not  altogether;  but  that  variety, 
althov^ih  the  yield  is  greater  than  the  Arabian,  is  not  as  valuable  or  profltabltf,  and 
very  little  of  it  is  grown."  "Do  you  cultivate  any  forage  plants  for  food  for  domestic 
animals?"  "No:  there  ia  such  an  abundance  of  green  feed  to  supply  the  wants  of 
stock  that  heretofore  there  has  not  been  much  need  for  thecultivation  of  forage  plants, 
but  at  present  something  is  being  done  in  this  direction  by  the  botanical  gardens. 

Before  going  into  the  question  of  the  tea  industry  our  friend  was  obliged  to  leave 
■us,  but  extended  an  invitation  for  us  to  call  at  his  place  of  business,  where  he  would 
be  happy  to  give  us  information  on  the  subject 

The  view  from  the  hotel  at  Kandy  is  very  fine.  In  front  is  an  artificial  lake,  from 
the  opposite  margin  of  whidi  rise  ranges  of  hills,  softened  in  outline  by  the  magnifi- 
cent tropical  vegetation.  The  cocoanut,  the  areca  nnt,  the  breadfruit  tree,  and  the 
jackfruit,  and  several  varieties  of  alhizzia  were  in  evidence  everywhere  in  the  town. 
The  road  leading  to  the  gardens,  about  4  miles  distant  from  Kandy,  brings  to  view 
many  forms  of  tropical  vegetation,  such  as  mangoes,  bananas,  and  several  varieties  of 
the  palm  family.  A  richness  of  color  is  given  to  the  scene  by  the  scarlet  hibiscus, 
poinciana,  and  the  masses  of  acalyphas,  crotons,  and  variegated  aralias. 

The  lirst  view  of  the  gardens  after  passing  the  entrance  produces  a  feeling  of 
wonder  and  delight  in  the  visitor  from  a  temperate  climat*.  On  either  side  of  the 
straight  n^row  avenue  is  a  bank  of  choice  tropical  plants;  the  wonderful  Amherstia 
nobilis,  fully  in  flower,  strikes  every  beholder.  Scarcely  less  strikine  is  the  brilliant 
flower  Poinciana  regia  and  the  Brownia  grandiceps.  The  aroma  of  the  tropica)  jes- 
samines and  gardenias  loads  the  air  with  fragrance.  A  variety  of  banana  (Musa  coc- 
cinia)  was  very  striking.  Hibiscus  and  rondelitias,  russehas,  isoras,  Wuntelsia, 
strelitaia,  all  of  which  are  so  much  prized  in  greenhouBes,  seem  quite  at  home  here, 

The  many  marantas,  dieffenbackias,  helliconiaa,  caladiums,  and  other  ornamental 
foliage  plants  had  a  richness  of  coloring  that  we  rarely  see  when  grown  under  arti- 
ficial conditions.  The  fine  clusters  of  pahns  grouped  in  a  circle  opposite  the  entrance 
afford  a  good  opportunity  for  study. 

Perhai«  no  claes  of  plants  suffer  so  much  at  the  hands  of  the  botanist  in  the  naming 
of  them  as  palms,  and,  judging  from  the  change  of  names  in  recent  years,  the  matter 
does  not  seem  to  be  yet  settled. 

A  fine  specimen  of  Attalea  cohune,  with  its  extraordinary  long  leaves,  is  interest 
ii^  as  beii^  the  plant  which  supphes  us  with  street  brooms  in  the  United  States. 
The  oil  palm  of  Africa  [Elaais  gumcensis)  attains  iiere  a  wonderful  he^ht,  and  can 
scarcely  he  recognized  by  one  who  is  only  familiar  with  this  class  of  plants  in  green- 
houses. The  thatch  palms  of  the  West  Indies  (Thrinax)  are  here  represented  by 
several  fine  s^pecies.  The  talipot  palm  of  India  (Corypha  umbraculitera)  here 
attains  gigantic  proportions.  The  spiny  Oncosperma  fasiculatus  is  interesting  as 
being  one  of  the  native  palms  of  Ceylon.  Masamiliana  regia  is  remarkable  for  its 
size  and  lai^  and  curious  fiower.  Chrysalidacarpas  lutescens  is  our  own  familiar 
Areca  lutescens,  so  well  known  ae  an  ornamental  plant  in  the  United  States,  and 
grows  here  to  a  large  size. 

The  Wallichia  densifiora,  a  native  of  Malay  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  forms  a 
number  of  steins,  covered  with  large  caryota-like  leaves.  There  is  ^so  here  Ver- 
chaffeiti  splendens,  a  native  of  the  Sechelle  Islands.     It  is  remarkable  for  its  aBcial 


roots,  resembling  somewhat  that  of  the  pandanus.  There  is  also  here  a  large  s] 
men  of  the  ivory  nut  of  New  Granada  (Phytalephis  roacrocapa),  the  fruit  of  wfiicn 
gives  us  the  v^table  ivory  of  commerce.  Crytostachys  renda,  from  the  Malay 
Islands,  is  remarkable  for  its  red-colored  stem.  Howea  Ftsteriana,  familiar  to  us  as 
Kentia  Fosteriana  of  the  greenhouse,  grows  here  to  a  lai^e  size.  Besides  these  there 
are  many  specimens  of  areca,  Livistonia,  hj-ophorba,  licuala,  and  cocos.  A  palm 
from  Madagascar,  Dypsis  madagascariensis,  is  remarkable  for  its  great  height  and 
Blender  appearance.  Passing  along  the  avenue  and  leaving  on  the  right  a  shady 
garden  where  are  growing  dwarf  ferns,  amaryleis  and  Eucharis  amaionica  in  flower, 
we  enter  info  the  extensive  arboretum.    This  part  of  the  ground  is  b«iutJfully  situ- 
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atud  and  surroumled  by  hills.  The  rolling  character  of  the  land  makes  it  an  ideal 
situation  for  landscape  effects.  The  greenhouse  here  waa  somewhat  di»appointit!g, 
but  included  a  few  varieties  of  orchids,  among  which  we  noted  the  Philianojjsis  schi- 
zerjanium  and  Oattleya  warzewitzia  in  flower.  Several  varieties  of  Anthununi  were 
here,  sach  as  Anthurium  schizerianium  with  its  curious  red  flowers,  and  the  varieties 
desmetiannm,  waroquiana,  and  regale,  noted  for  their  fine  foliage. 

The  aides  of  the  house  were  formed  of  laths,  and  the  roof  consisted  merely  of  wire 
netting  covered  with  fiber  matting  to  give  the  necessary  shade  and  break  the  fall  of 
the  rain.  Close  to  the  greenhouse  is  a  wonderful  specimen  of  Ficus  elastica,  with 
many  of  the  roots  partly  exposed  and  curved,  resembling  somewhat  tiie  keels  of 
boats.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are  dotted  about  tne  arboretum  without  any  systematic 
order.  The  durian  attains  here  the  size  of  a  forest  tree.  Pamientera  cereifera,  the 
eandle  tree  of  l^nama,  welt  deserves  its  name,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  fruit  to 
candles.  A  fruit  resembling  large  cannon  bails  could  be  seen  on  another  tree.  Hevea 
Braziliani^is,  the  rubber  tree  of  South  America  is  here,  and  attains  a  large  size. 
Agathis  robusta,  the  Kauri  pine  of  New  Zealand,  prized  tor  its  valuable  timber,  is 
represented  by  some  fine  specimens.  The  masses  of  resin  found  on  the  site  of  forests 
of  theee  trees  which  grew  ages  ago  give  remunerative  employment  to  some  -of  the 
Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  who  search  for  the  resin  under  the  surfai:e  of  the  ground. 

The  Queensland  chestnut  in  flower  shows  its  ornamental  value  in  the  Tropics.  The 
Milliugtonia  bortensis,  or  the  Indian  cork  tree,  shows  a  bark  somewhat  similar  to 
our  corky  oake.  The  Placom-tia  inermis  produces  the  lovi-lovi  apples  of  the  liast. 
A  line  tree  of  Toluitera  perereirae  from  San  Sah-ailor  gives  us  the  valuable  balsam  of 
tohi.  There  are  here  several  species  of  large-rized  trees  of  tenninalia  of  India.  The 
varietyTerminaliabellerica  yields  themyrobalinsof  commerce  used  for  dyeing.  We 
can  see  here  the  curious  shaped  fruit  of  the  cnlakaah  tree,  so  much  used  for  domestic 
purposes  in  the  East.  Ormosia  dasj'carpa  of  the  West  Indies  produces  very  similar 
seeils  to  those  which  the  Ceylon  children  sell  to  visitors  for  necklaces.  A  rose  apjile 
family  (Kngenia)  is  represented  here  by  many  varieties.  Garcenia  morello,  with  Un 
small  white  flowers  born  about  the  woody  shoots,  yields  the  gamboge  ot  commerce. 
Stifftia  chrysantha  is  the  tree  daisy  of  the  East.  Some  fine  specimens  of  varieties '  >  f 
the  albizzia,  so  lai^ly  nsed  for  shade  in  tropical  countries,  are  here. 

The  araucarias  from  Queensland  and  the  sUky  oaks  from  New  South  Wales,  owiiii; 
probably  to  the  high  and  even  temperature,  grow  here  taller  and  more  slender  than 
:n  their  native  country.  An  avenue  of  BorassuBflabelliformis  palm,  valued  so  highly 
lipi-  donii'r^tie  purposes  in  India,  seem  too  stiff  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
Knyl  palm  of  Cuba,  Areodoxa  r^ia,  is  also  planted  to  form  an  avenue,  ana  probably 
will  ^arp.it^s  most  varieties  for  this  purpose.  Cocoloba  caraeassiana  is  remarkable  for 
tile  wonderful  size  of  its  foliage,  and  we  think  has  some  economic  value  which  we 

We  saw  many  ornamental  shrubs,  notably  the  duranta  of  South  Africa,  Kop^ia 
fruticosa,  Memecylon  umballatum.  Hibiscus  schizopetala,  and  Phyllanthus  myrtifo- 
lius,  the  latter  resembling  somewhat  our  tio.'i  shrulis.  A  couple  of  ia.^e  clumps  of 
bamboo,  growing  to  an  extraordinary  height,  gave  us  anideaof  wJiat  may  beexpecffal 
in  the  Philippines.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  a  great  many  other  valuable  aiul 
ornamental  trees,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  bean  family.  Before  concluding  thi^ 
part  of  the  subject,  we  must  mention  also  the  traveler's  tree  of  Madagascar,  about  ii(l 
teet  in  height,  the  foliage  of  which  resembles  our  musiU*,  but  differs  in  the  way  the 
two  rows  of  leaves  are  arranged  on  the  oppot^ite  sides  of  the  stem. 

A  small  nursery,  situated  close  to  the  arboretum,  contains  a  number  of  economic 
plants,  such  as  cacao,  the  Chinese  ratnie  liber  plant,  and  Erythroxylon  coco,  the  plant 
which  yields  the  cocaine  of  commerce.  On  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground  «  e 
found  a  number  of  mostly  herbaceous  plants  to  represent  the  natural  orders,  and 
close  by  is  a  small  vegetable  garden,  w-here  yams,  D^ns,  lettuce,  and  radishes  an- 

There  is  also  situated  in  the  grounds  an  artificial  lake  filled  with  water  hlies,  and 
a  small,  cemented  water  tank,  where  are  growing,  in  pots  plunged  in  the  water,  thi> 
nipa  palm,  the  Rhapis  flabelliformis,  and  various  species  ot  papyrus 

The  screw  pine  family  is  represented  in  another  part  of  the  grounds  by  a  number 
of  fine  varieties  of  panifenus,  which,  for  lack  of  time,  we  had  not  an  opportunity  lo 
properiy  study. 

These  gardens  have  been  estaWished  for  about  a  cent  irj  The  n  ork  baa  been 
directed  T)y  men  said  to  have  a  reputation  in  their  albng  The\  In  1  all  the 
resource  of  tropical  vegetation  to  enable  them  to  establish  an  i  build  up  these  g<tr 
dens.  In  this  they  were  much  aided  by  the  climate  and  beanlihil  situation,  wIiilIi 
was  everything  that  could  be  desired. 

I'li-sons  coming  from  a  temperate  climate  and    i    ting  thehe  jar  let  ^  f  r  the  first 
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time  will  look  upon  the  exhibits  shown  here  with  amazement-  Nothing  that  they 
have  seen  in  the  finest  hothouses  can  approach  it  in  beauty,  and  no  wunder  they  are 
impressed  with  Uie  skill  of  the  gardener  that  ean  so  ably  bring  before  us  such  a 
de%ht£ul  and  profitable  exhibit.  The  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  visitors  is  that 
the  gardens  can  not  be  surpassed. 
Respectfully, 


REPORT  OF  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  THE  i8I,AND8  OF  OEBU  AND  NEGROS 
WITH  THE  VIEW  TO  THE  SELECTION  OF  A  SITE  FOE  A  MODEL  SUGAR 
ESTATE. 

By  09BALD  A.  STEVEN. 

Manila,  March  SI,  19QS. 

8ik:  tjpon  receipt  of  my  commission  as  special  agent  of  the  Interior  Department, 
dated  February  10,  1903,  and  also  your  letter  of  instructions  dated  February  II,  IS03, 
I  proceeded,  as  per  your  instructions,  to  the  islands  of  Cebu  and  Negros,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  examining  lands  on  these  two  islands  and  to  select  a  suitable  site  for  a 
model  sugar  estate,  experimental  farm,  and  later,  as  per  your  telegram,  to  combine 
therewith  an  industrial  school. 

This  report  is  based  entirely  ujjon  my  correct  understanding  of  the  kind  of  land, 
location,  and  surroundings  most  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  the  before-mentioneil 
estate,  farm,  and  school,  and  from  all  the  places  visited  I  hare  chosen  only  those 
BO  situated  that  they  will  meet  all  requirements. 

A  model  sugar  estate  and  experimental  station  combined  should  be  situat<id  upon 
land  that  stretches  from  the  sea  beach  inland  to  and  includi:^  the  mountains.  Sucti 
land  should  be  bo  varied  that  there  are  manj'  diversified  soils,  flat  dry  lands,  low 
wet  lands,  heavy  soils,  light  soils,  rivers  flowing  through  the  place,  some  timber. 
Tlie  reason  for  owning  the  first  ranges  is  to  secure  the  different  elevations  necessary 
for  experimental  work.  A  reason  also  is  that  the  varied  natural  productions  of  the 
Philippines  require,  to  perfect  them,  different  surroundings,  elevations,  and  soils;  for 
instance: 


For  the  manufacture  of  copra,  to  attain  perfection,  requires  the  strong,  briny  air  of 
the  sea,  and  only  grows  to  perfection  near  its  shores.  It  is  invariably  attacked,  when 
planted  inland,  by  a  large  liug,  which  dther  kills  it  or  stops  production. 


The  tendency  of  the  si^r  planter  in  the  Philippines  is  to  grow  sugar  only  on  the 
low  level  lands,  where  the  soil  is  lat^ely  the  eame  over  the  entire  islands,  namely,  a 
black  heavy  soil  or  a  brown  loam.  With  an  abundance  of  level  land  the  planter  iias 
not  been  compelled  to  cultivate  the  higher  mountain  lands  nor  a  different  soil  from 
that  he  is  conversant  with,  but  immediately  following  the  natural  increase  in  the 
cultivation  of  lands  to  sugar,  from  modem  methods  of  E^culture  and  machinery, 
demonstrating  the  immense  profits  from  the  proper  cultivation  of  sngar,  these  other 
soils  and  elevations  will  he  brought  under  cultivation,  and  a  cane  seed  especially 
adapted  for  such  soil  or  elevation  will  have  to  be  primarily  grown  by  the  experi- 
mental station  and  hence  the  actual  necessity  tor  varied  soils  and  e)—'"''""" 


Can  be  grown  on  most  of  the  islands  of  the  gronp  where  there  are  tim  bered  gulches 
or  ravines,  and  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  Coffee  in  these  islands  lately  had  a 
set  back  from  a  scale,  the  native  grower  just  "dropped  it,"  but  the  manager  of  a 
modem  farm  will  be  able  to  rid  himself  of  the  scale,  but  must  have  the  right  location 
to  grow  the  coffee. 

After  an  education  in  this  commodity  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  coffee  can 
be  a  large  export,  for  the  soil,  climate,  and  conditions  are  just  suited  to  it.  The  most 
exjtensive  part  in  the  raising  of  coffee  is  the  labor,  and  hero  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
this  item  is  reduced  to  f  "■■"■ 
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The  machinery  required  for  the  proper  jnarketiiig  of  coffee  is 
that  it  flgurea  very  iittJe  in  tlie  expense,  and  even  the  poorer  na 
and  market  a  choice  coffee  it'  ^hown  how.  Tin-  priiiciiuil  mid  in 
the  whole  process  is  tlie  grading  or  clafcsitig  of  llie  ben  y,  but  it 
elevationa  ne  eecured  for  best  reaultfi. 


>   ABACA. 

I  am  not  intimately  acquainted  with,  but  am  told  that  the  lighter  sandy  soils  are 
the  beat  laad^  for  tobacm,  but  am  assured  that  it  is  not  the  lack  of  soil  Id  any  neigh- 
borhood that  stays  the  productJon,  bat  laok  of  knowledge  in  tlie  earing  of  tobacco 
which  hel^a  to  keep  down  the  price.  Abaci  flourishes  to  iierfection  only  in  the 
highest  altitudes.  I  wouU!  note  lieie  that  there  are  many  small  island;!  in  the  group 
wRere  tobacco  and  abaca  ^nd  coffee  could  be  proHtably  raised,  which  are  now  abso- 
lutely nonproductive. 

Gabi,  or  tbe  Hawmian  taro,  is  grown  in  the  Philippines  on  dry  land.  palle<l  at:d 
eaten  before  it  has  attained  half  lis  growth.  Low,  swampy  land,  or  land  that  ia 
capable  of  irrigation,  la  iviiat  is  needed  to  pi:rfect  the  growth  of  this  tuber.  Here  it 
is  not  considered  of  much  value,  but  1  would  urge  aa  an  incentive  to  the  furtheraui  o 
of  ita  production: 

That  when  "Taroena,"  an  invalid's  or  young  child's  food,  wae  placed  on  tlK> 
market  in  the  United  States  of  America  it  sold  for  25  cents  per  packf^e  (I  think  hall 
a  pound).  The  quick  deniand  for  it,  owing  to  its  peculiar  food  values,  sent  the  prii  e 
up  to  fiO  centB,  and  the  supply  can  not  equal  tUe  demand  to<day.  There  is  moie 
nutriment  and  sustenance  in  one  root  of  tare,  properly  grown  and  cooked,  than  in 
all  the  fish  or  meat  foods  a  Filipino  eats  iu  two  days.  It  is  an  industry  that  should 
be  fostered,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  hefi<)  of  the  commissary  department  at  lloilo, 
Major  Stivers,  is  working  hard  in  the  provinces  to  get  it  properly  planted  and  grown, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  United  States  troops  m  lieu  of  other  vegetables. 


Waler. — Wafer  carriage  of  the  productions  from  the  moJel  estate,  at  the  lowest 
possible  figure,  is  an  item  which  can  only  be  obtained  where  the  danger  to  vessels 
carrying  freight  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the  port  or  waters  where  they  obtain 
such  freight. 

Xuntf.— Uocid  roads  are  of  the  first  value  and  material  for  their  construction  on  the 
estate  should  be  in  the  vicinity.  Hence,  sand  from  a  beach,  bowlders  from  ri\ers, 
limestone  and  other  road-making  material  from  quarries  at  the  back,  in  the  hills,  are 
important. 


is  of  very  great  importance.  By  water  carriage  I  mean  that  where  there  are  rivers 
on  the  land  I  would  tap  them  in  the  mountains,  and  in  a  wooden  V  flume  transjiort 
my  cane  to  the  mills  without  the  aid  of  animals  or  wheeled  vehicles.  Hence  another 
reason  for  owning  mountains  back  of  the  estate.  Also  the  fact  that  rivers  are  quan- 
tities that  are  a  necessity,  from  the  fact  that  lands  in  some  seasons  may  need  irrigating, 
at  otUera  they  serve  for  the  purpose  of  drainage. 


Especially  coal,   in  the  vicinity  would  jnat^yially  assist  in  the  accompli shrnent  of 
ttie  beneficial  work  for  which  such  model  was  intended. 

Adjoining  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  model  sugar  estate  there  should  be  enough  farms 
now  laisii^  sugar  whose  cane  could  be  gi'ound  at  the  model  mill,  the  returns  from 
which,  being  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  mill,  would  pay  off  the  indebl«dneea  of  the 
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mill  and  farm  in  five  and  a  halt  years  at  present  pricea  of  sugar  and  under  preyi;nt 
conditions. 

These  mentioned  requiremente,  together  with  the  fact  ot  suitable  soil  as  to  quality 
and  depth,  is  what  I  am  certain  ie  necessary  to  the  site  upon  which  is  built  a  model 
BUgai  mill  and  experimental  station. 

Such  locations,  each  ot  about  700  hectares,  with  goveruiuent  land  in  the  interior 
at  the  rear  ot  such  land,  is  at  San  CarloB,  and  tor  a  second  choice  Bais. 

At  both  of  these  plac^  1  made  a  proposition  as  follows:  That  the  sugar  plantors, 
or  residents  of  the  pueblo,  would  purchase  such  specified  vacant  land  in  their  vicinity, 
and  deed  it  to  the  government-  also  give  rights  of  way  for  railroads  over  their  plan- 
tations, which  part  of  said  road  running  over  their  land  they  should  maintain  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  manager  of  the  model  farm;  also  that  such  plantations  should  con- 
tract with  the  model  miU  for  the  grinding  of  all.  their  cane  for  a  term  of  ten  years  from 
date  ot  erection  ot  mill,  at  a  percental  ot  proceeds  in  sugar  not  lo  exceed  50  per 
cent;  also  that  they,  the  planters,  would  enter  into  an  agreement  to  feeep  their  lands 
grown  to  cane  during  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  that  such  planters  would  cut  their 
cane  and  supply  it  to  the  ears  on  track,  at  the  written  request  or  demand  of  the 
manager  ol  the  miU;  then,  and  in  the  case  ot  legally  agreeing  to  perform  these  items 
of  agreement,  I  would  advise  the  i^ricuitural  depwtment  of  the  Philippine  lelands 
to  cause  to  be  cultivated  such  lands  deeded  iii  all  modern  methods,  and  to  erect  such 
modern  bnildings,  machinery,  etc.,  for  the  extraction,  o!  sugar,  and  to  enter  Into  all 
agreements  as  a  party  thereto.  Such  mills  to  be  not  less  than  a  50-ton  mill  per 
day,  with  all  the  very  latest  appliances;  also  that  the  department  should  and  would 
introduce  and  propa^te  new  seed  can^  beneficial  to  the  lands  of  the  islands,  and 
sell  the  same  after  production,  and  would  in  every  wav  advance  and  benefit  hy 
Ijrogressive  methods  the  sugar  and  other  industries;  and  that  such  land,  it  at  any 
time  the  department  deddSi  to  sell  the  same,  should  be  first  offered  to  previous 
owners  of  the  land,  at  a  price  equal  to  the  highest  price  offered,  before  being  sold  to 
other  parties. 

As  an  assistance  from  a  financial  standpoint,  in  the  matter  of  comparison  between 
production  now  and  what  will  be  raised,  I  offer  the  following,  wnich  is  correct, 
and  based  upon  present  prices,  both  here  and  in  the  United  States: 

Pregent. 


75, 000  piculs,  at  4J  pesos  per  pica!. 


8)100,000  tons  of  cane,  8  of  which  to  1  ot  sugar: 

12, 500  tons  of  sugar,  at  $65  gold,  San  F 
66 

$812,500 
43, 760,  from  which  deduct  transportation  to  San  Francisco  at  f  3.50  per  ton : 

$768, 750,  multiplied  by  2,  equals  1,537,500  pesos,  gross. 

If  I  were  looking  for  a  site  tor  the  establishment  of  a  mill  for  commercial  purposes 
alone,  there  are  other  places,  namely,  Isabela  and  Oarbancalan,  with  their  surround- 
ing country,  that  are  far  better  adapted  for  earning  money  alone,  and  which  would 
be  the  finest  investments  in  the  sugar  world;  but  I  hold  to  the  fact  that  you  are 
wanting  the  lands  suitable  for  diversified  industries,  with  all  possible  natural  advan- 
tages, and  which  will  yet  be  revenue  producers.  The  soils  of  the  last^mentioned 
places  are  rich,  level,  and  well  watered,  and  there  is  government  land  in  the  vicinity. 
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but  they  are  notthe  moat  desirable,  owing  to  their  inability  to  I'OJUiiJy  with  all  the 
conditions  mentioned  before. 


A  Bvnopsis  of  my  trip  is  as  follOHs:  Left  Manila  in  government  sttamer  to  BhUull- 
ban,  Cebu;  worked  the  country  in  tlie  locality;  soil  good  and  varied,  but  poor  har- 
bors and  transportation  fadlitiea  bad.  Crossed  from  there  to  Hegros,  and  landed  a 
little  north  of  Calantravas;  thence  to  Escalante,  No  good  location  until  within  3 
miles  of  the  river  Dinau,  where  there  is  a  large  tract  of  rich  black  land,  formerly 
occupied  by  ladronea  who  were  burned  out  some  little  time  ago,  and  the  land  never 
again  occupied.  It  stretches  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  but  a  right  of  way  is 
necessary  to  the  river.  There  la  lack  of  water  on  the  land,  allhough  I  thinli  it 
could  easily  be  brought  there.  The  harbor  at  Kscalante  in  the  river  is  fine,  earrvinj; 
on  the  bar  at  low  water  12  feet.  The  railroad  boom  seems  to  have  died  down, 'and 
options  on  land  toward  Barcolod  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Journeying  aouth  to  Potoai,  I  found  on  the  beach  deposits  of  emery;  the  forma- 
tions of  the  blufta  on  the  coast  line  principally  of  limestone.  The  river  at  Potosi 
should  be  explored,  now  that  Maceo  is  in,  tor  oil  ia  reported  both  there  and  in  the 
Dinau.  lu  going  farther  aouth  nothii^  of  importance  appealed  to  me  until  I  came 
to  San  Carlos,  where  the  condition  of  the  country  spoke  for  itself.  Emphasizing  here 
what  I  'lave  eaid  before,  San  Carlos  ia  the  acme  of  perfection  for  a  model  sugar  estate. 
From  San  Carloa  went  to  Mermosiila;  and  from  here  down  to  Baia  the  mountains 
incline  to  the  sea,  leaving  few  stretches  of  level  land  escept  in  two  or  three  places, 
but  the  landings  were  poor;  no  protection  from  sea  or  wind.  Arriving  at  Bais  was 
disapi>oiuted  at  the  north  harbor,  bnt  the  aouth  harbor  and  entrance  can  be  manipu- 
lated very  cheaply.  It  is  landlocked,  though  there  are  many  channels,  but  it  it-giKxl 
and  aafe.  Here,  as  I  stat«d  before,  was  my  aecond  choice  for  a  site  for  a  farm.  Went 
to  Dumaguete,  but  stayed  only  a  short  while,  for  the  harbor  is  open,  and  in  slight 
storms  veaaela  would  have  to  slip  and  run  to  Bais  for  protection.  I-eft  here  for  Iluilo 
and  thence  to  the  III^  River, 

Here  is  a  tract  of  country  that  will  some  day  be  one  of  the  mos-t  productive  areas 
of  country  in  the  PhOippine  group,  but  the  planters  are  poor.  Their  crops  are  goo<l, 
but  they  are  in  the  hands  of  their  agents,  who  hamper  them,  and  the  interest  is  as 
high  as  26  per  cent.  ■ 

For  future  coiud'  " 

entrance  of  the  r  .^  ,  .      .  _      ._._    ^  __  , 

entrance  of  the  river  will  allow  the  channel  to  be  kept  clear  on  account  of  the  force 
of  the  current  from  the  river  being  concentrated  and  increased.  The  soil  as  one 
travels  inland  la  fertile  and  rich,  but  the  appearance  of  buildings,  people,  and  things 
is  as  thoi^h  they  had  lost  all  hope.  There  is  in  this  valley  alone  10,000  acres  of  lanil 
suitable  for  rice. 

I  went  from  here  southwest  through  a  fine  atretch  of  coimtry,  wider  or  narrower, 
as  the  mountains  verge  to  or  recede  from  the  sea,  until  I  reached  Isio.  Here  I  was 
stopped  by  the  constabulary  from  going  farther  south.  I  tried  to  hire  men  to  gii 
with  me,  for  I  had  seen  large  pearl  shells  in  that  section,  gold  from  C^l^^^na,  coal 
from  the  back  of  Asia,  and  all  my  information  as  to  lands  waa  that  they  were  from 
an  i4?ri cultural  point  of  view  of  the  very  richest;  that  the  rivers  were  abundant,  and 
here  and  there  a  good  harbor;  also  that  timber  was  plentiful  for  any  kind  of  local 
purpose  or  industry.  I  tried  to  go  in,  and  I  wish  for  yout  anthority  to  go  in  now, 
for  the  knowlettee  of  locality  and  productions  alone  would  be  of  immense  value  to 
you,  even  should  I  be  unable  to  find  a  site  of  more  importance  than  those  already 
stated.  Besides,  the  lands  in  this  vicinity  will  be  more  or  less  government  lands, 
and  open  for  settlement.  Not  being  allowed  to  go  south,  I  went  north  to  HiutaLiiay- 
lan,  where  there  is  a  smalls  safe,  and  pretty  &rbor  for  light-draft  vessels,  worth 
consideration  aa  to  condemnmg  water  frontages.  For  a  small  expenditure  of  money 
here  in  wharfs  and  along  water  f  ront*^  would  bring  in  a  revenue  immediately.  The 
soil  is  ridi  and  only  the  level  land  ia  cultivated.  Cane  is  reported  to  give  lOO  piculs 
of  sugar  to  the  hectare,  but  I  doubt  that  this  ia  generally  true.  From  actual  statistics 
gotten  by  me  from  plantation  offices  throughout  the  island,  I  find  a  fair  average  to  be 
76  piculs  of  sugar  to  the  hectare.  From  this  place  I  went  to  Talaban,  Binalbagan, 
Guinigaran,  Pontevebra,  Candaguit,  La  Carlota,  La  Granja,  Valladolid,  Bago,  and 
Bacolod,  crossing  over  to  Iloilo,  and  taking  steamer  to  Manila,  where  I  arrived  on 
the  20th  instant,  having  been  away  five  weeks. 

The  coast  line  of  the  maps  furnished  me  is  not  correct. 

Should  you  decide  favorably  on  either  of  Me  selections  made,  before  allowins  me 
to  go  into  the  southwest  country,  I  would  advise  you  sending  myself  or  other  per- 
son to  the  towns  of  Bais  and  San  Carlos,  hold  a  meeting  of  landowners  in  the  neif-di- 
borhood,  get  legally  drawn  up  the  best  offer  that  they  can  make,  and  submit  both 
fur  your  choice  of  acceptance. 
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I  have  to  thank  the  military  and  constabulary  throughont  the  island  of  Negros  for 
their  courtesy,  information,  and  assistance.  I  want  to  ui^e  upon  you  a  fact  not 
appreciated  by  anyone  in  the  Philippine  IslandB— that  the  labor  used  on  plantations, 
taking  into  conBideration  the  poor  food,  low  wages,  unsanitary  coaditions  of  hving, 
and  ancient  methods  of  cultivation^  is  equal  it  not  superior  to  the  Japanese  or  Chi- 
nese employed  as  plantation  labor  in  Hawaii;  and  I  am  prepared  to  prove  this  state- 
ment at  any  time,  and  don't  bar  anyone  who  thinks  he  can  refute  it. 
Very  respectfully, 

Oswald  A.  Ktbvbn. 
Hon.  Dban  C.  Wohcestbe, 

Stcraary  of  the  Tnlerinr. 


Manila,  P.  I.,  June  9,  190S. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  present  practice  of  agriculture  ^ong  the  line  of  the  Manila  and 
Di^upan  Railroad,  and  at  the  towns  oi  San  Fernando,  Angeles,  M^alang,  and  the 
government  experimental  farm  about  10  miles  from  Angeles  and  2  miles  from 
Magalang,  and  Euso  at  the  towns  of  Tarlac,  Dagupan,  and  Lingayen; 

I  was  greatly  surprised  at  thelai^  fields,  sometimes  500  acres  or  more  in  a  single 
level  stretch,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  American  machinery  can  be  successfully  used, 
and  that  its  introduction  will  be  followed  by  a  wonderful  developnlent  of  the  country 
along  this  railroad.  There  are  level  stretches  of  land  40  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
railroad  reaching  to  the  toothUIs  of  the  mountains. 

The  plows  used  by  the  natives  are  too  small  to  do  good  work.  They  cut  a  furrow 
about  4  inches  wide  and  3  inches  deep.  The  result  is  that  the  furrow  is  merely 
turned  upon  its  edge  and  the  grass  is  left  growing  and  takes  the  nourishment  from  the 
crops.  As  the  plow  is  theonh'  implement  they  have,  it  is  used  to  cultivate  the  crops, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  cane  and  corn  are  planted  in  rows  about  18  inches  or  2  feet 
apart,  so  as  to  keep  the  grass  from  growing,  becaose,  with  these  plows,  only  a  narrow 
space  can  be  workaJ,  the  method  used. being  tothrowa  furrow  to  each  side  of  the  row. 

A  cultivator  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  this  case.  With  wider  rows  and  better 
cultivation,  longer  and  better  cane  and  corn  could  he  raised.  The  harrow  used  is  made 
of  bamboo  and  is  too  light  to  do  good  work,  but  an  American  harrow  would  be  useless 
unless  the  ground  were  properly  plowed  first  by  an  American  plow. 

The  rice  is  first  sown  m  a  seed  bed,  and  is  then  transplanted  by  hand,  one  stalk  at 
a  time.  They  say  when  the  rice  is  sown  broadcast  poorer  returns  are  made  at  har- 
vest. The  reason  is  the  ground  is  only  scratched,  and  it  the  seed  were  sown  broad- 
cast the  grass  would  choke  it  out,  and  the  natives,  to  avoid  this,  wait  until  it  is  about 
a  foot  high,  then  plow  the  ground  and  transplant  it,  and  in  this  way  it  is  not  choked 
out  by  the  grass.  But  on  properly  prepared  land  seed  could  be  sown  broadcast  or, 
better,  by  drill,  and  would  yield  larger  crops  than  are  obtained  by  transplanting. 

The  nadve  method  of  reapiiw  the  rice  is  to  cot  one  stalk  at  a  time.  This  is  a  vetjf 
tedious  process,  and  as  rice  is  narvested  after  the  rainy  season,  when  the  ground  is 
drv  and  solid,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  reaper  could  not  be  used. 

'fhe  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  crops  grown  here,  ftiaehinery  could  be  used  to 
advantage.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  land  properly  plowed  and  harrowed 
with  American  machinery,  and  then  agriculture  will  be  very  eaay,  and  the  wonderful 
fertility  of  the  soil  will  enable  large  crops  to  be  grown. 

When  I  say  s^cultuial  machinery  can  be  n^  here,  I  make  the  statement  after 
careful  study  of  conditions  and  personal  observations.  While  on  this  trip  I  went 
into  the  fields  and  examined  the  plows  and  the  work.  I  also  talked  with  intell^nt 
Filipinos  who  own  farms,  and  they  all  say  that  they  know  that  almost  all  of  the 
lighter  class  of  machinery  that  can  he  used  in  the  States  can  be  used  here,  and  are 
pleased  and  much  interested  to  learn  of  the  introduction  of  these  thinas. 

For  the  first  10  milee  out  of  Manila  the  soil  is  rather  hard  and  poor,  being  a  white- 
clay  loam  with  clay  in  excess,  and  only  rice  fields  are  seen.  Then  for  about  30  mUes 
there  are  beautiful  tracts  of  land  and  farms.  The  soil  is  a  brown-clay  loam,  mised 
with  darker  soil  and  organic  matter.  All  through  here  we  saw  lai^  rice  fields,  some 
tomatoes,  sugar  corn,  maiae,  and  cane  fields.     There  are  numerous  rivers  in  this 
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In  the  vicinitv  of  Angeles  the  land  is  sandy  loam  with  moist,  bliwk  sand,  which  ia 
very  fertile.  This  is  an  excellent  cane  country,  and  the  rice  fields  are  large  and 
level  as  a  floor.  About  10  miles  from  here  is  the  government  erperiment  farm, 
just  at  the  foothills  of  Mount  Arayat,  and  here  there  is  always  a  cool  breeze  and 
occasional  showers,  even  in  the  dry  season.  The  farm  to-day  is  totally  abandoned, 
and  has  grown  np  in  grass  and  bushes;  but  these  could  easily  be  cleared  by  fire  and 
a  few  men.  As  you  enter  the  p]a«e,  you  come  to  a  sandy  loam  knoll  that  is  a  jwr- 
fect  building  spot,  and  it  commands  a  view  of  the  entire  farm  and  is  high  and  dry 
in  the  rainy  season. 

As  far  aa  I  could  judge,  about  300  acres  had  been  used  for  rice,  this  part  being  low 
and  level,  the  rest  of  the  farm  being  used  for  sugar  and  other  purposes.  Tht  sii^ar 
land  is  apparently  good.  It  is  level,  fertile,  and  seemingly  full  of  oi^nic  matter. 
Bushes  are  growing  now,  but  could  be  easily  cleared.  I  judge  that  this  field  con- 
tains about  500  acres.  In  factj  the  farm  is  suitable  for  anycrop.  Grass  can  be 
grown,  and  the  right-hand  side  is  a  beautiful  slope  that  could  be  used  for  a  botanical 
garden,  and  throi^hthis  runs  a  fine  mountain  stream  of  cool  clear  water.  Thebedof 
this  is  limestone.  There  are  two  mountain  streams  on  the  (arm  that  i  ould  be  used 
for  irrigation  in  the  dry  season.  I  think  this  could  he  made  a  beautiful  and  produc- 
tive station  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  In  fact,  the  men  used  in  the  ordinary  farming 
operations  could  easily  clear  the  farm. 

The  country  is  about  the  same  tor  20  miles  farther  on  toward  Dagupan,  and  is 
very  fertile.  At  Tarlac  we  visited  a  Spaniard  who  has  a  fine  farm  of  aSout  300  acres. 
He  raises  rice  and  cane  and  also  has  some  fine  fruits  of  rare  kinds,  native  to  these 
islands.    He  has  a  cane  mill  and  st^r  factory. 

In  the  locality  of  Bayambang,  and  for  a  distance  extending  nearly  to  Dagupan, 
while  the  soil  is  fertile,  it  is  very  low  and  damp,  and  rice  is  almost  the  only  thins 
rallied.  The  climate  here  is  unhealthjf.  As  the  fields  are  wet,  I  am  afraid  American 
machinery  will  not  be  successful  in  this  section,  as  at  San  Fernando,  Angeles,  Tarlac, 
8n<l  Magalflng.  At  Dagupan  the  soil  is  very  rich,  and  there  are  many  gardens. 
Also  rice  and  cane  are  rai^,  and  cocoanuts  are  numerous  and  lai^ie.  Dagupan  is  a 
business  town,,  but  it  is  very  low,  and  we  learned  that  the  place  is  covered  with  water 
during  the  rainy  season. 

I  am  very  much  encouraged  by  my  trip,  and  believe  that  American  machinery  can 
be  used  here  to  great  advantage  in  every  section  as  it  is  in  America,  and  think  this 
is  the  finest  agricultural  country  in  the  world,  if  the  conditions  incident  to  a  wet  and 
dry  season  can  be  succeasfuUy  met. 

Respectfully,  James  H.  Shipley, 

Farm  Macliine  ExperL 

Prof.  F.  L.\MS0N-SCB1BNEK, 

Chief,  Insular  Bureau  of  AgricuMure,  Momln.,  P.  I. 


Baouio,  BERGUEr,  July  9, 190S. 
Deab  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  report  on  Baguio  from  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view.  In  doing  so  I  must  apologize  for"  its  deficiencies,  because 
writing  is  not  in  my  line,  and  it  would  he  a  much  greater  pleasure  to  me  to  carry  out 
practically  the  suggestions  contained  herein  than  to  describe  how  the  work  ought  to 
be  carried  out. 

Respectfully,  Thomas  Hanlby, 

Expert  in  Plant  Culture  and  Plant  Breeding. 
Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribneb, 

Chief,  Insular  Bureau  of  Agricvllure,  Manila,  I'.  I. 


Looking  at  Baguio,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  wfiich  can  be  seen  from  the  balcony  of 
the  sanitarium,  one  sees  in  front  an  irregular  valley  of  about  15  acres.  A  small  creek, 
issuing  from  a  spring  close  by  crosses  it,  forming  in  the  center  a  sort  of  lagoon,  where 
tufts  of  rushes  and  grasses  are  growhia.  From  this  flat  the  ground  rises  all  around, 
in  some  places  with  a  gentle  slope,  in  other  parts  somewhat  abruptly.     At  a  few 
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points  the  rMng  ground  forme  knolls;  at  other  spots  it  runs  into  ridges.  None  ot 
these  rises  are  etieep  enough  to  make  it  uncomfortable  in  walking  to  the  summit.  A 
line  passing  (Jong  the  toj«  of  these  knolls  and  ridges  would  extend,  perhaps,  over  2 
miles.  On  the  hillside  upon  which  the  hospital  stands  there  ie  a  grove  of  pines,  and 
these  trees  are  also  dotted  around  some  ot  the  other  elevations.  Three  or  four  native 
hahitationB  are  situated  on  the  slopes,  where  camote  and  taro  plants  are  growing, 
and  attached  to  one  of  them  there  is  a  small  coffee  plantation.  Beyond  this  lioe  of 
hills  there  is  an  irregular  chain  of  much  higher  hills,  the  sides  of  some  of  them  being 
covered  with  pine,  and,  like  the  former,  carpeted  for  the  most  part  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  green  grass.  Those  directly  fronting  the  sanitarium  are  bare  of  trees  and 
rocky.  A  few  oi  these  hills  form  knolls;  some  are  ridges.  A  circular  line  drawn 
round  the  second  line  of  hilltops  would  cover  about  5  miles.  Between  these  hills 
are  gorges  and  gullies,  where  frequently  small  rivulets  pass  along,  which  are  in 
numerous  places  overhung  with  splendid  specimens  of  tree  ferns  that  grow  in  the 
shade  of  the  pines  above  them. 

One  point  about  the  scenery  is  very  remarkable,  in  the  fact  that  it  presents  alto- 
gether a  different  appearance  when  viewed  from  different  points,  so  that  what  is 
here  written  can  not  convey  a  proper  idea  ot  the  landscape.  This  change  of  view  is 
brought  about  by  the  great  diversity  of  the  parts  that  form  the  scenery.  The  slopes 
and  ndgea,  the  dells  and  gullies,  toilow  no  uniform  hne  of  conformity,  and  of  course 
on  this  account  present  different  views  when  seen  at  different  points.  The  v^eta- 
llon  also  helps  to  bring  about  what  is  here  referred  to.  The  hillside,  presenting  a 
bare  appearance  on  one  side,  is  covered  with  pines  on  the  other;  the  gorge,  present- 
ing steep,  grassy  banks,  with  here  and  there  a  pine  tree  growing  out  of  its  sides  at 
one  windine,  is  a  mass  of  tree  ferns  in  another  ^art. 

Beyond  this  second  range  ot  hills  on  several  sides  can  be  seen  a  long  line  of  moun- 
tains in  the  distance  covered  with  pines,  and  the  intervening  country  in  many  places 
comprises  steep  hiils  and  ridges^  which  rise  up  in  places  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  deep  valleys  which  they  inclose.  The  scenery  tbns  formed  for  many  miles 
aronnd  vies  even  with  that  abont  the  sanitarium  in  point  of  beauty. 

The  samples  ot  landscape  here  seen  are  evidently  the  outcome  of  volcanic  agencies; 
but  the  same  Architect,  if  I  might  so  express  it,  conceived  the  idea,  and  the  lines  of 
beauty  carried  out  are  based  on  the  same  principle.  The  scenery  thus  formed  does 
not  show  any  rugged  grandeur,  nor  is  it  awe  inspiring.  Its  characteristic  feature,  I 
would  say,  is  a  pleasing  softness  of  outline  brought  about  lai^iy  by  the  vegetation 
that  clothes  its  surface;  and  this,  with  its  diversity  of  views,  its  cool  breezes,  laden 
with  the  odor  of  the  "murmuring  pines,"  its  springs  and  streams,  probably  accounts 
tor  the  soothing  beneficial  effect  it  has  upon  the  beholder.  There  could  be  no  more 
suitable  place  for  a  sanitarium,  and  its  selection  for  the  purpose  is  manitestly  a  wise 

The  soil  on  the  slopes  and  bills  is  composed  ot  a  red  volcanic  clay  loam  of  great 
depth.  The  paths  could  be  traced  by  the  reddish  color  of  the  exposed  soil;  and  as 
it  rests  upon  nosolid  foundation,  washouts  are  frequent.  The  patchesof  redonecan 
see  in  many  places  around  are  caused  by  the  water  washing  away  the  green  vegetable 
coverings.  At  this  season  there  is  nothing  binding  about  this  earth.  One  can  take 
El  piece  m  the  hand  after  a  rmn  and  with  a  gentle  pressure  it  crumbles. 

One  characteristic  ot  day  is  that  it  is  retentive  of  moisture;  but  here  I  found  that 
after  a  heavy  rain  the  water  which  lay  a  depth  of  several  inches  on  a  clay  bank, 
where  there  was  no  surface  escape,  in  one  night  drained  away.  Another  point  I 
have  been  told  is  that  burned  bricks  can  not  be  made  out  of  it,  showing  that  the  com- 
bination of  ingrediente  which  makes  farming  so  difficult  in  clay  soil  is  not  present  to 
any  extent  here.  The  lowlands  have  a  surface  of  black  soli,  in  some  places  deep,  and 
containing  a  great  deal  of  vegetable  matter  in  a  partial  state  of  decay,  which,  if  culti- 
vated, I  feel  assured  would  produce  a  splendid  return. 

The  most  surprising  thing  I  noticed  about  here,  and  which  I  shall  refer  to  in  detail 
later  on,  is  the  range  of  vegetation  that  can  be  grown  successfully,  tropica!  pWfs 
growing  alongside  those  ot  a  temperate  zone.  In  this  respect  it  difiers  trom  any 
place  I  have  ever  seen,  and  shows  clearly  tbat  the  climate  la  such  as  to  enable  a 
great  variety  of  vegetation  to  be  grown. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  eetabhshing  a  great  national  garden  here 
would  be  many.    I  shall  state  some  of  them: 

1.  The  climate  is  such  as  to  enable  one  to  grow  a  great  variety  of  plants,  tropical, 
aubtropical,  and  those  from  the  temperate  zone. 

2.  Natural  advantages  in  the  way  of  landscape. 

3.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

4.  Its  future. 

What  is  here  stated  expresses  snch  a  great  deal  that,  at  the  risk  ot  being  thought 
too  explanative,  I  will  enter  into  detail  on  the  subject. 
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For  proof  of  tlie  wide  ranjJie  o£  plsnts  that  win  l>e  grown,  one  can  see  ample  evi- 
dence in  the  beautiful  garden  around  the  residence  of  Governor  Pactc,  situated  on  a 
hillside  close  to  the  sanitarium.  The  governor  is  a  (inn  lieliever  in  tlie  agricnlural 
resources  of  the  i)rovince,  and  haa  demonstrated  here  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and 
climate.  He  is  untiring  in  his  eftorta  to  benefit  the  natives,  and  is  now  about  to 
open  an  industrial  school  where  a  practical  knowledge  of  growing  crops  will  be 
taught  to  the  Igorrotes- 

Neariy  all  tropical  plauts  prized  as  being  ornamental  or  valuable  for  their  eco- 
nomic products,  I  feel  confident  would  succeed  here.  I  have  evidence  in  this  garden 
that  those  of  the  foriuer  claw  that  are  prized  for  their  ornamental  foliage,  such  ac 
<lracftenaa  and  caladinms,  would  attain  a  richness  of  t^oloring  here  that  is  not  as  well 
developed  elsewhere.  The  rich  vf^etation  of  the  Tropics  is  the  crowning  feature  of 
all  gardens,  and  here  we  could  introduce  all  that  is  choice  and  v^nable. 

Under  the  heading  of  subtropical  plants  would  come  the  vt^tation  of  a  large  part 
of  Australia,  such  as  the  valuable  eucalyptus,  the  acactas,  the  araucariHa,  and  a  host  of 
others.  New  Zealand  would  furnish  the  i-aluable  kaun-pine,  the  ornamental  pitto- 
spornma,  etc.  Africa  would  give  us  the  beautiful  silver  free  of  I^ble  Mountains,  ttie 
Jlount  Atlaa  cedar,  the  Cape  chestnut,  and  other  valuable  things.  This  is  the  ideal 
jilace  for  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  cedrus  deodra,  as  well  as  the  choice  azaleas  and 
I'hododendrons  of  the  mountains  of  India. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  the  many  trees  of  Europe  and  America 
that  could  be  grown  here.  Nearly  all  the  pines  would  probably  succeed,  and  I  have  a 
iiope  that  deciduous  trees,  such  as  oak,  |>lane,  and  sycamore,  etc.,  would  be  successful. 
No  doubt  exists  in  ray  mind  but  the  giant  of  the  West,  the  redwood  of  California, 
and  the  errptomarias  of  Japan  wouia  be  at  home  in  Benguet,  where  their  foliage 
would  be  bathed  for  the  greater  part  of  theyearby  the  showers  that  they  love  so  well. 

The  iziterestinp  and  valuable  flora  of  the  archipelago  ought  to  be  a  special  featiiix' 
of  this  botanical  ^rden,  and  with  the  classes  of  plants  enumerated  above  woidd,  if 
the  jilace  were  laid  out  and  looked  after  properly,  make  this  the  leading  botanical 
fnirittn  of  the  world.  {I  have  seen  the  best  ana  worked  in  several  of  flie  leadin;.' 
ones,  and  the  above  statement  is  based  upon  my  experience. ) 

Coming  now  to  the  advanti^  the  place  has  in  the  way  of  natural  scenery,  I  cnii 
pronoimce  it,  without  any  hesitation,  to  be  the  ideal  place  tor  a  garden.  The  diversity 
of  its  surface,  forming  knoUs,  slopes,  steep  ridges,  and  deep  valleys;  the  fern  gullies, 
already  formed  and  partly  planted,  and  the  groves  of  pine,  all  combined,  are  now 
charming,  but  by  art  it  could  be  transformed  mto  a  scene  that  would  captivate  every 
beholder. 

In  dealing  with  tlie  salubrity  of  the  climate,  I  think  that  itmust  be  admitted  that 
without  health  no  great  work  can.  be  accomplished,  and  there  is  said  to  be  no  ques- 
tion but  it  is  a  wonderful  health  restorer.  It  is  a  pleasnre  to  work  outdoors,  and 
the  want  of  energj',  prickly  heat,  etc.,  which  so  many  people  suffer  from  in  the  low- 
lands, is  said  to  djaippear  in  a  short  time  after  entering  the  region  of  the  pines. 

It  would  scarcely,  however,  be  justiflable  to  establish  a  national  garden  far  away 
from  a  center  of  population  unless  the  future  of  the  place  would  warrant  such  a 
course.  The  probabilitvofa  city  springing  up  here,  however,  is  verygreat.  Already 
a  scheme  is  under  consideration  by  the  civil  government  for  having  the  business  of 
the  archipelago  transacted  here  during  a  portion  of  the  year.  Sites  are  already  piii- 
visionally  marked  out  for  several  bureaus,  including 'the  weather  bureau.  Tlie 
governor's  residence  will  be  on  a  beautiful  hill  couimanding  a  view  of  the  surround- 
ing countrv,  and  no  less  beautiful  is  the  hill  selected  for  the  agricultural  bureau  by 
Governor  &ack,  who  is  an  indefatigable  worker  for  the  interests  of  Baguio. 

.\nother  point  in  favor  of  the  place  is  that  a  good  class  of  labor  can  be  obtained. 
The  ^rrotes  seem  to  be  in  many  respects  dissimilar  to  other  tribes.  They  are  good 
workers,  far  better  than  the  negro  of  the  South,  their  honesty  is  proverbial,  and  their 
imitative  faculty  is  largely  developed.  No  doubt  when  properly  trained  they  will 
become  expert  workmen,  and  the  place  can  be  developed  at  comparatively  small 
expense.  For  the  lighter  work  under  the  governor's  industrial-school  scheme  there 
will  be  a  couple  of  hundred  young  people  available  during  a  portion  of  the  day  under 
carwble  teachers. 

jFor  fear  of  being  thought  too  enthusiastic  abont  the  place  for  a  suitable  site  for 
agricultural  work,  and  in  order  to  be  tw  just  as  possible  in  my  views  re^rding  Baguio, 
I  wUl  now  enter  into  those  points  that  would  seem  to  Iw  serious  objections  Mainst 
its  selection  as  a  national  ganlen  for  the  islands.  There  is  first  the  inaccessibility  of 
the  place,  and  the  great  effort  to  be  undei^ne  by  those  cominji;  here,  especially 
invalids.  To  lovers  of  mountain  climbing  and  natural  scenery  this,  of  course,  adds 
to  the  pleasure  of  a  visit,  but  for  onlinary  people  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  at 
present  an  arduous  uudertakiiig.     X  road,  I  believe,  is  now  being  constructed  to 
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Dagopan,  and  when  this  is  completed  it  will  do  away  with  this  laborious  travel  that 
has  to  be  now  undereone  over  Hie  mountain  trail;  and  I  anticipate  a  great  ruab  of 
people  here  when  this  work  ia  pushed  through. 

what  seems  another  aerioua  objection  to  the  making  here  of  an  experimental  farm 
by  the  agricultural  bureau  would  be  that  in  a  great  measure  the  work  conducted 
would  be  only  of  value  to  the  surrounding  country  that  iias  a  similarity  of  soil  tCnd 
atmospheric  conditioiiB. 


Exhibit  V. 

PEELIMINARY  REPOET  ON  THE  WOEK  OP  THE  BUEEATT  OF  AGEICUL- 
TUKE,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  MILITARY  DEPAETMENT,  IN 
BATANGAS  PROVINCE. 

Batangab,  Auffust  SI,  190S. 
Sir;  The  day  following  your  departure  (August  17),  I  began  examining  the  differ- 
ent soils  of  this  locality  with  a  view  to  selecting  a  site  for  the  experiment  station,  and 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  place  which,  to  my  mind,  will  answer  the  purpose 

The  point  I  had  in  view  in  my  search  was  to  find  a  place  suitable  tor  alfalfa,  a  soil 
not  too  Btitt,  h^h  and  dry,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil  and  a  water  level  sufficiently  low 
to  insure  the  development  of  a  strong,  healthy  root  system. 

The  place  selected  possesaea  ail  of  these  requisites.  It  ia  on  the  bank  of  the  Cal- 
nmpany  Eiver,  near  Batangas,  and,  as  the  land  stands  25  feet  above  the  river,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  drainage.  Furthermore,  1  made  an  examination  of  the  jierpen- 
dicular  cut  in  the  bank  i^  the  river  and  find  that  the  first  4  feet  of  the  soil  are  a 
rich  loam,  beneath  which  is  a  stratum  of  gravel  extending  to  the  water  level.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  also  to  see  a  lai^e  amount  of  well-rotted  manure  near  by,  and,  aa 
ali^ta  requires  a  rich  soil,  I  had  a  quantity  of  it  apread  on  part  of  the  land  before 
plowing. 

We  began  clearing  the  land  and  breaking  some  few  daya  ago,  but  the  weather  was 
BO  bad  tJSit  we  have  not  made  much  headway  as  yet.  It  is  certainly  exasperating 
to  plow  a  half  a  day  and  then  cease  operations  for  one  or  two  days  until  the  rain  has 
ceased  and  the  land  is  dry  enough.  Besides,  the  plows  did  not  scour  well  the  first 
day,  and,  in  addition  to  ttiis,  the  mules  not  having  been  trained  to  follow  a  furrow, 
they  followed  their  own  sweet  wills  and,  in  consequence,  good  work  was  impossible. 
Another  thing  which  contributed  to  make  the  first  day  or  two  ft  source  of  worry 
to  me  was  the  fact  that  the  men  who  presented  themselves  to  plow  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  plowing.  They  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  corral  and  were 
looking  for  a  snap  and,  as  auch  men  are  not  desired  anywhere,  t^e  corral  boss  was 
_jnore  ttan  glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me  so  a  tew  daya 
ago,  when  he  became  very  confidential  after  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  absolutely 
nothing  but  men  who  were  raised  on  a  farm  and  not  in  saloons.  These  fellows  knew 
nothing  about  regulating  aplow;  they  did  not  know  what  backhands  and  the  notches 
in  a  clevis  were  for,  and  consequently,  when  the  plow  entered  the  ground  until  the 
beam  was  on  the  ground  and  the  mules  could  not  pull,  they  were  absolutely  help- 
less. Finally  two  men  came  out  who  knew  something  about  plowing,  and  we  are 
getting  along  very  nicely  now.  I  shall  retain  these  fellows,  and  told  the  corral  boss 
to  strike  oft  the  rest  and  get  me  four  good  negroes,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  have  a  set 
of  six  men  with  whom  I  can  do  aometbiM. 

Now  that  the  plows  scour,  the  mules  follow  the  furrow,  and  as  the  men  who  are 
doing  the  work  understand  their  buainesa,  we  are  doing  decent  work.  In  tact,  I  am 
really  homesick  watching  the  furrows.  There  is  not  a  stone  in  the  land,  and  the 
plows  do  splendid  work,  as  might  be  expected.  It  is  a  revelation  to  the  natives  to 
see  the  soil  rolled  in  billows  instead  of  only  scratched.  The,  preeidente  came  this 
afternoon,  and  he  was  so  enthusiastic  that  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any  objection  to  his 
trying  carabaos  on  one  of  the  small  plows  to-morrow,  and  upon  my  telhng  him  that 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  experiment  myaelt,  he  replied  that  he  would  send  cara- 
baos and  a  Klipino,  and  If  the  trial  was  a  success  he  would  order  two  plows,  and  that 
he  knew  of  a  number  of  others  who  would  do  the  same.  He  requested  me  to  writ* 
to  you  and  find  out  if  you  would  order  the  implements,  through  the  bureau,  tor  him 
it  he  gave  you  the  money. 

I  nSde  imjuiries  inregard  to  the  chief  agricultural  products  and  find  that  at  present 

the  only  articles  exjiorted  from  Batangas  in  any  quantities  are  sugar  and  oranges; 

bnt  the  people  have  absolutely  no  conception  of  horticulture,  and  although  hundreds 

of  tons  of  oranges  are  exported,  the  industry  could  be  greatly  extended  and  the 
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profits  increased  if  the  natives  couW  be  educated  to  tlie  point  of  pruning  their  trees 
d  otherwise  taliine;  care  of  their  orchards.     Improved  varietiea  from  Japan  would 


also  contribute  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Sugar  is  atiil  majiufactured,  but  not  anythiiw  like 
partly  to  the  ravages  of  war,  and  also  to  the  low  pricey  that  have  prevailed  for  the 


last  few  years.  These  prices  have  come  to  stay.  Never  in  the  future  will  rough  sugar 
lie  worth  what  it  liaa  been  in  the  past.  I  do  not  wish  to  Bay  that  cane  growing  is  no 
longer  profitable.  I  maintain,  however,  that  the  methods  of  culture  and  extraction 
in  these  islands  are  out  of  date — ae  much  so  as  men-of-war  built  fifty  years  (^;o. 

The  meat-packing  business  is  a  paying  one,  and  why?  Because  everj'thing  it^ 
utilized  and  ttiere  is  no  waste;  bones,  blood,  hair,  horns,  and  everythii^  are  saved 
as  by-products.  The  sugar  planters  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  of  Lomsiana  make 
money  also,  but  they  do  not  make  it  by  throwing  away  50  per  cent  of  their  eogar  in 
the  bagasse,  25  per  cent  of  the  remainder  in  the  molassee,  and  turnout  anarticle  unfit 
for  commerce.  I  visited  one  of  the  sugar  milts  in  this  province,  and  as  a  financial 
proposition  I  would  not  undertake  to  operate  it  at  my  expense  if  it  were  given  tome. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  told  by  reliable  persona  that  cotton  is  grown 
in  Taal  and  other  towiM,  not  on  a  commercial  scale,  but  tor  local  use  only.  The  liTjt 
is  separated  from  the  seed  by  means  of  sharp  spikes  driven  into  two  wood  rollers. 
I  also  ascertained  that  the  value  of  an  acreoit  rice  as  presently  cultivated  is  in  norma! 
times  $12.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and  considering  the  poverty  of  the  people,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  cotton  might  be  used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  better  thmgs. 

At  home  (in  Louisiana)  when  a  young  man  gets  married  and  starts  life  with  ii 
wife,  a  pair  of  ponies,  and  a  pony  plow,  there  is  but  one  crop  he  can  raise,  and  thar 
is  cotton.  He  plants  it  for  three  or  four  years  and  then  buys  a  pair  of  mnlt^,  a 
wagon,  and  a  cultivator,  and  then  goes  into  the  cane  or  rice  business. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  C^e  requiresa  deep  breaking  up  of  the  land;  cotton, 
on  the  contrary,  does  well  on  fairly  compact  soil,  for  if  the  soil  is  too  loose  the 
plant  dies  before  the  taproot  can  take  hold  of  firm  soil.  It  costs  about  $16  to  seei  I 
an  acre  of  cane;  cotton,  $2.  In  harvesting  an  acre  of  cane,  25  or  30  tons  are  to  bfi 
hauled;  cotton,  three-fourths  of  a  ton.  To  seed  a  lO-acre  farm  to  cane  in  Louisiana 
and  buy  one  pair  of  mules,  one  wagon,  plow,  harrow,  and  hoe,  it  costs  (580.  In 
short,  it  requires  capital  to  produce  cane  profltablv,  whereas  all  that  is  necessary  to 
raise  cotton  is  a  pair  of  pomes,  a  $3  plow,  a  light  iiarrow,  a  hoe,  and  a  carabao  carl . 

It  is  my  opinion  that  these  people  will  have  (O  begin  at  the  bottom;  to  grow  a 
crop  adapted  to  their  present  means.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  was  said 
at  the  meeting  in  Lipa.  Many  things  were  discussed,  and  among  them  mules,  etc., 
but  the  one  question  which  was  not  discussed,  and  the  one  which  will  have  to  be 
solved  before  every  other,  is  the  question  of  where  the  money  is  to  come  from  with 
which  to  buy  mules,  brood  mares,  and  jacks.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  before 
the  Filipino  will  be  in  a  position  to  pay  for  a  $500  mule  he  will  have  to  take  a  course 
in  the  cotton  school  or  laboratory,  or  divert  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  some 
other  cheap-money  crop  suitable  to  his  native  ponies  and  carabao. 

I  admit  that  there  are  individuals  in  everv  town  who  have  money,  and  it  is  in 
them  that  our  greatest  hopes  lie  for  the  immediate  present;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  mass  of  the  people,  those  who  stand  in  need  of  guidance  more  than  any  one  class, 
need  a  cheap  money  crop,  and  I  hope  we  may  find  one,  either  of  native  growth  or 
otherwise. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  J.  Eol-uke.^u. 

Prof.  F.  L.tSTBOJi-SCRIBSEK, 

Chiy' InstiUif  ISueeau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  I. 


EEPOET  OX  THE  ABAOA  OR  MAXILA  HEMP  SOILS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


"In  this  report  the  t 
designate  the  plant  known  to  botanists  a. 
if  the  terms  hemp,  manila  hemp,  or  manila.  ,^  , 
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from  the  abacd  plant  (a  species  of  the  banana  family  known  ae  Muga  tesUlU)  have 
tmdoubtedly  been  known  to  the  natives  for  hundreds  of  yeara,  it  is  only  during  the 
last  tifty  or  sixty  years  that  considerable  quantities  of  this  material  have  been 
exported. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  year  1850  7,309,296  kilos  of  abaci  were  exported.  Twenty- 
flve  years  later  the  shipment  had  increased  to  32,414,215  kilos,  while  for  the  fiscal 
year  1901  111,216,563  kilos  "  were  exported,  which  brought, 81 4, 453, 110,  so  that  some 
idea  can  be  gained  of  the  wealth  this  industry  brings  to  the  archipelago.  Abaca 
fiber  is  used  principally  for  making  lopes  and  heavy  cables  and  for  binder  twine, 
although  laige  tiaantitiea  of  the  finer  qualities  are  consumed  by  the  natives  for 
weaving  into  vanous  kinds  of  cloth. 

The  area  of  the  archipelago  where  the  successful  cultivation  of  abac^  is  carried  on, 
roughly  speaking,  lies  tJetweem  the  parallels  6  and  14  north  latitude  and  the  meridians 
121  and  126  east  of  Greenwich.  In  southern  Luzon  the  principal  abaci-producing 
provinces  are  Ambos  Camarines,  Albay,  including  the  island  of  Catanduanes  and 
Soreogon.  The  islandB  Mindoro,  Marinduqtie,  MasBate,  Samar,  Biliran,  Leyte,  Cebu, 
Panay,  Negros,  Bohol,  and  Mindanao  produce  greater  or  less  quantities  of  abaci! 
libers.  In  addition,  the  plant  is  grown  on  a  lai^e  number  of  smaller  islands  which 
lie  near  some  of  those  just  mentioned  In  many  of  the  islands  mentioned  only  small 
quantities  of  abaci  are  gathered,  and  frequently  the  little  gathered  is  of  inferior 
quality. 

For  the  successful  cultivation  of  abaci  certain  favorable  soil  conditions  are  essen- 
tial, as  well  as  suitable  climatic  conditions  Thesoil  must  be  of  lasting  fertility  and 
must  be  well  drained,  for  abaci  will  not  grow  well  on  wet,  poorly  drained  soils. 
The  soils  should  be  light  and  loamy,  cool  and  moist.  Gentle  slopes,  with  what 
are  known  as  "cool"  iMids,  are  to  be  preferred  to  swampy,  low-lying  lands,  off«n 
locally  known  as ' '  hot ' '  lands.  A  moist  climate  is  required,  and  it  is  often  remarked 
in  the  abaci  districts  that  the  fainy  season  lasts  the  entire  y[ear,  for  the  plant  will 
not  survive  a  period  of  six  months  of  dry  weather,  and  is  seriously  injured  if  more 
than  six  weeks  elapse  without  some  rainfall.  A  moist  atmosphere  with  heavy 
showers  at  short  intervds  seems  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  plant,  with  the 
present  system  of  cultivation. 

With  the  object  of  a  preliminary  study  of  the  soils  of  some  of  the  more  important 
abaci  r^ions,  considerable  time  was  spent  by  the  writer  in  the  provinces  of  Cama- 
rines Sur,  Albay,  and  Sorsogon  in  southern  Luzon,  as  well  as  the  more  important 
regions  of  central  western  Sainar  and  northeastern  Leyte. 

So  important  is  this  fiber  industry  to  the  Philippines  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  improve  it  by  all  possible  means,  whether  it  be  improving  the  market 
conditions,  spreading  the  industry  and  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  or  improve' 
ment  by  selection  of  new  and  better  varieties  of  plants.  It  should  be  the  efiort  of 
everyone  connected  with  the  industry  to  add  whatever  he  may  to  make  it  of  still 
greater  value  to  the  archipelago. 


In  the  province  of  Camarines  Sur  there  are  several  important  abaci  regions,  the 
products  of  which  are  nearly  all  shipped  from  the  capital,  Nueva  Caceres,  situated 
near  the  center  of  the  province  on  the  Bico!  River.  The  Mount  Ir^  district  was 
the  only  one  studied  in  any  detaO,  but,  as  the  exports  of  abaci  amount  to  from 
3,125,000  to  3,437,500  kilos  peryear,  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  an  important  one.  Other 
important  districts  are  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
Lagonoy  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  province,  especially  in  the  country  adjoining 
Pamplona.  The  Mount  Irica  districtis  situated  in  the  Biwtheastern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  all  of  the  abaci  snipi>ed  from  the  villages  of  Iriga,  Bubi,  and  Baao  may  be 
said  to  come  from  this  district.  Mount  Iriga,  around  the  lower  slopes  of  which  the 
abaci  "lates"  or  farms  are  situated,  is  an  old  volcano  tormii^  a  part  of  the  chain 
of  volcanoes  which  extends  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction.  It  lies  about 
midway  between  tlie  volcanoes  Isarog  and  the  Mayon  or  Albay  volcano.  Of  less 
elevation  than  the  other  volcano^,  it  rises  above  sea  level  approximately  1,220 
meters.  The  form  of  the  mountain  is  a  symmetrical  cone  truncated  at  the  top,  with 
the  slopes  considerably  gullied  by  stream  erosion  and  washing.  To  the  south  and 
w«at  are  vast  fertile  plains  formerly  cultivated  in  rice;  but  at  present,  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  suitable  &irm  animals,  uiese  valleys  are  lai^ly  uncultivated. 

It  is  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Iriga  that  the  cultivation  of  abaci  is  carried  on 
so  extensively,  for  on  the  south  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  possess  strong,  shallow 
soils  that  are  unauited  to  growing  abaca.     Apparently  during  the  last  eruptious  of 
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the  volcano  the  winds  blew  from  the  south  and  all  the  finer  ashes  and  detritus  from 
the  volcano  were  collected  on  the  north  side,  and  it  is  from  the  weathering  of  these 
fine  ashes  and  duet  that  the  soils  are  derived.  In  places  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain  there  are  areas  where  the  soils  are  shallow  and  consist  largely  of  masses  of 
large  bowldera  mixed  with  sharp,  coarse  sand;  but  over  the  greater  part  of  the  north- 
ern slopes  the  soils  are  deep  and  exceedingly  fertile.  They  consist  of  soft,  mellow 
loams,  in  places  slightly. sandy,  to  a  depth  of  at  least  3  feet,  and  in  many  places  the 
soils  exceed  a  depth  of  3  feet.  There  is  little  change  in  character  or  texture  between 
soil  and  subsoil,  and  the  soils  are  always  deep,  15  inches  being  about  the  average 
depth.  These  soils  are  rich  in.  decayed  organic  matter,  and  even  where  abaci  has 
been  grown  for  forty  years  there  is  apparently  no  diminution  of  the  original  fertil- 
ity. Protected  from  the  washing  of  the  heavy  rains  by  the  thick  growth  of  abaci 
and  by  the  always  rotting  mass  of  dead  leaves  ajid  trunks  of  the  plants  from  which 
the  fiber  has  been  extracted,  these  soils  are  kept  in  a  slate  of  almost  virgin  fertility, 
for  all  is  returned  to  the  soil  on  which  it  grew,  except  the  extracted  fiber. 

These  soils  possess  excellent  drainage,  and  the  hardest  rains  readily  percolate 
through  them,  on  account  ot  their  loose,  mellow  nature.  Their  color  varies  from  a 
purplish  red,  the  color  ot  the  rocks  and  sands  from  which  they  are  derived,  to  yel- 
lowish brown  and  jet  black.  On  the  lower  slopes  the  purplish-red  color  predomi- 
nates, while  on  the  upper  slopes  the  soils  more  commonly  have  a  brownish  or  black 
color.  These  soils  are  thoroughly  decomposed  and  contain  no  trace  of  the  sharp 
volcanic  dust  and  ashes  from  wTiich  they  are  undoubf«dly  derived.  There  are  some 
slight  variations  where  the  tains  have  collected  into  streams  and  formed  slight  gullies 
down  the  mountain  sides.  Along  such  gullies  there  is  found  a  greater  abundance  of 
coarse  sand  and  frequently  lai^  masses  of  bowlders  and  stones  broi^ht  down  from 
the  higher  slopes. 

Where  there  is  an  abundance  of  stones,  or  where  the  soils  contain  much  coartw: 
sand,  such  good  results  are  not  obtained  as  where  the  soils  are  deeper  and  conse- 
quently richer  in  plant  food. 

Abacd  has  been  grown  in  this  district  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  the  present 
prices  have  stimulated  the  development  ot  the  industry,  and  new  lands  higher  on  the 
mountain  are  being  cleared  preparatory  to  planting  the  crop. 

The  abacd  produced  in  this  district  is  shipped  in  large,  loose  bales  on  barrotos,  the 
local  name  for  the  long,  narrow  boats  used  on  the  Bicol  Eiver,  Two  of  these  long 
barrotos  are  laahed  together  by  means  of  bamboo  poles  and  bejuco,  and  will  carry  a 
considerable  load  of  loosely  bound  abaci  to  Nueva  Oaceres.  Here  it  is  assorted  into 
the  various  grades  by  skilled  workmen  in  one  of  the  large  warehouses  and  rebaled 

in  bundles  of  125  kilos  each.    From  this  city  it  is  shipped  by  light-draft  s' '  "  " 

to  Manila,  and  from  there  to  all  points  of  the  world. 


At  present  Albay  ia  the  greatest  abacil-producing  province  in  the  archipelago. 
While  the  market  price  does  not  equal  that  of  the  product  of  8ors<^on  or  Leyte, 
still  the  prices  at  the  present  time  are  so  much  in  advance  of  several  years  ago  that 
the  cultivation  of  abaWi  is  practicaJly  the  only  industry  in  the  province,  and  former 
crops  and  occupations  are  abandoned  for  the  more  profitable  abaci.  The  province 
is  fortunate  in  posseasiog  two  good  ports,  Ijegaspi  and  Tabaco,  and  from  these  large 
shipments  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  During  the  year  191K),  according  to  the 
Montlily  Summan'  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  the  province  of  Albay  shipped 
30,382,812  kilos  of  abaci,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  shipped  from  the 
entire  archipelago.  Large  quantities  of  abaci  are  gathered  in  the  region  adjoining 
Tabaco,  while  the  towns  Polangui,  (Ms,  Lig[ao,  Guinobatan,  and  Oamalig,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  province,  aU  furnish  considerable  quantities  for  shipment.  The 
very  finest  quality  of  abaci  fiber  is  said  to  be  grown  in  the  rou^h  and  rather  inac- 
cessible southwestern  part  of  the  province.  This  ia  generally  shipped  from  Donsol, 
in  Sorsogon  Province,  although  it  occasionally  finds  its  way  to  the  Legaapi  markets. 

No  mention  of  the  soils  of  aiis  province  should  be  made  without  some  reference  to 
the  majestic  Mayon  volcano,  from  whose  ashes  and  dust  nearly  all  of  the  soils  of  the 
province  are  derived.  Situated  near  the  seashore,  it  towers  2,415  meters  above  the 
surrounding  countQ",  and  is  a  noted  landmark  in  navigating  the  waters  of  this  part  of 
the  archipdago.  The  cone  is  considered  by  many  the  most  symmetrical  of  any  vol- 
cano in  the  world.  Numerous  instances  of  damage  wrought  by  its  eruptions  are 
recorded  by  Spanirfi  and  other  observers,  and  even  during  the  American  occupation 
one  slight  eruption  has  taken  place,  although  no  serious  damage  was  done. 

Inasmuch  as  the  soils  of  this  province  are  derived  from  similar  materials  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  they  should  all  be  quite  similar.  Moreover,  the  soils  of  this  province 
are  also  somewhat  similar  to  the  soils  of  the  Mount  Iriga  district,  since  all  have  been 
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derived  from  volcanic  rocka,  ashes,  and  dust  of  similar  composition.  Volcanic  soils 
are  nearly  always  exceedingly  fertile,  and  ttie  soils  of  this  province  are  no  exception. 
Seldom  are  heavy  clay  soils  found  in  the  province,  but  all  variations  from  light  eandy 
loams  to  heavy  sandy  loams  and  silty  loams  can  be  found.  Around  the  foot  of  the 
Mayon  volcano  abaci  is  cultivated  extensively,  especially  on  tbe  northern  slopes.  The 
farms  do  not  extend  far  up  the  mountain  sides,  althoi^n  they  reach  greater  elevations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tabaco.  Usually  the  lands  around  the  base  of  the  volcano  are  not 
as  much  sought  after  as  the  small  hills  and  rolling  lands  farther  west  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ligao,  Guinobatan,  and  Camalig.  Near  the  volcano  the  soils  are  black  sand^^ 
loams,  mixed  fine  black  gravel,  ana  a  small  proportion  of  silt  and  clay.  Usually  at  a 
depth  of  10  to  15  inches  below  the  surface  a  layer  of  several  inches  of  distinctive  vol- 
canic gravel  and  coarse  sand  is  found,  and  under  this  heavier  loams  and  fine  sand 

In  the  soils  here,  as  in  all  the  soils  of  the  province,  the  fine  sand  is  sharp  and  feels 
like  bits  of  broken  glass  mixed  with  the  soil.  These  soils  are  fertile  and  support 
.  only  a  fair  growth  of  abaci  plants,  but  the  quality  is  good.  In  some  places  around 
the  foot  of  the  volcano  the  streams  are  building  up  great  sloping  plains  of  black, 
loose,  coarse  sand,  so  open  and  x>oru8  that  only  coarse  grass  similar  to  the  cogon 
(Imperata  arundmacea),  can  find  a  footing.  These  sands  would  be  fertile,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  they  are  ao  coarse  and  leachy,  provided  they  did  not  shift  and  vary 
their  position  with  each  heavy  rainfall. 

In  other  places  near  the  foot  of  the  volcano,  where  laiser  streams  occur,  are  great 
bowlder  trains  in  places  many  hundreds  of  yards  in  widm,  and  containing  bowlders 
of  dark  volcanic  rock  weighing  upwards  of  several  tons.  In  one  place  a  cocoanut 
grove  was  observed  that  was  being  slowly  buried  bv  the  great  mass  of  bowlders  and 
stones  being  heajied  upon  it  with  each  succeeding  flood. 

From  Ligao  toward  Polangui  there  are  large  areas  of  rice  land,  but  the  latter  town 
is  in  tlie  center  of  a  large  hemp  industry.  The  quality  of  fiber,  however,  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  province,  but  corresponds  more  closely 
to  that  shipped  from  Daet,  the  capital  of  Camarines  Norte. 

Between  Ligao  and  Guinobafan  the  bills  and  rolling  lands  are  exclusively  culti- 
vated in  aba«i  and  many  fine  "latea"  are  seen.  The  soils  in  this  section  of  the 
province  are  dark  brown  and  yellowish  brown  loams  that  are  composed  of  fine  silt 
mixed  with  very  fine  sand  and  some  sharp  gravel  and  very  coarse  sand.  These  soils 
are  rich  and  fertile,  as  the  large  fields  of  aoac^  testify.  They  are  easily  drained,  and 
even  the  heaviest  rains  readily  percolate  through  them.  They  have  been  cultivated 
in  abaci  for  many  years,  and  some  of  the  best  fiber  of  the  province  comes  from  this 
section. 

On  the  hills  west  of  the  town  of  Guinobatan  a  fine  quality  of  abacS  is  produced 
and,  as  noticed  in  so  many  other  locahties,  the  higher  the  location  the  better  the 

rlity  of  the  hemp.  On  the  top  of  one  of  these  hills,  perhaps  100  or  125  meters 
ve  the  town  of  Guinobatan,  a  sample  of  soil  was  collected,  which  consisted  of  a 
rich,  dark-brown  loam  to  a  depth  of  10  inches,  while  the  subsoil  was  composed  of  a 
dartyellow  loam  with  some  sharp  angular  volcanic  glass  sand  to  a  depth  of  26 
inches,  and  at  this  depth  small  sharp  gravel  was  encountered.  In  a  region  of  heavy  ' 
showers  at  frequent  intervals  such  a  soil  will  maintain  just  the  proper  heat  and 
moisture  conditions,  not  only  for  abaci  but  tor  many  other  valuable  crops  as  well. 
The  underlying  gra\el  beds  will  insure  a  perfect  underground  drainage,  while  the 
loamy  nature  of  the  surface  soil  will  catch  and  retain  the  abundant  rainfall.  The 
rapid  decomposition  under  tropical  conditions  of  a  moist  and  warm  atmosphere  of 
the  small  particles  of  sand  and  gravel  constantly  sets  free  an  abundant  supply  of 
fresh  plant  food,  so  that  the  fertihty  of  these  soils  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  this 
section  of  the  province  many  other  crops  were  formerly  cultivated,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  flax  and  wheat,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  com;  but  the  cul- 
tivation of  practically  aU  of  these  crops  has  been  given  up. 

Between  Guinobatan  and  Camalig  a  broad  slopmg  plain  of  black  shifting  sand  is 
encountered  that  has  at  present  Mttle  or  no  agricultural  value.  The  hills  to  the  west 
of  Camalig  are  used  largely  for  abaci,  but  formerly  some  cotton  and  a  fine  variety  of 
coffee  are  said  to  have  been  grown.  The  soils  in  the  neighborhood  of  Camsdig  bear 
striking  resemblance  to  the  soils  of  the  other  districts  mentionei  in  the  province. 
On  the  sides  and  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  are  heavy  brown  loams,  mixed  with  some 
sharp  sand,  while  the  suteoils  are  yellowish  silty  and  sandy  loams.  On  Uie  crests 
of  the  hills  and  ridges  sandy  soils  were  noticed  that  frequently  contain  alternating 
layers  of  dark  sand  and  fine  gravel,  interbedded  with  silt  and  flne  sand.  Much 
abaci  of  a  good  quality  is  grown  about  Camalig,  and  the  region  extends  many  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  town.  Good  abacii  properly  cared  for  in  this  locality  will  average 
2.7  meters  in  length.  It  is  said  that  in  the  year  1892,  from  Camalig,  312,500  kilos  of 
abaci  were  shipped  each  month  during  the  height  of  the  gathering  season.  Since 
that  time  no  accnrate  statistics  have  been  collected  for  this  particular  neighborhood. 
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This  province  contains  many  impijriant  diftriota  exdu^ively  fultivali'd  in  aliaca, 
and  the  sale  of  this  commodity  constitutes  its  greatei^t  Bour<;e  of  wealth..  In  atiiiition 
to  the  lai^e  areas  under  cultivation  there  are  also  large  tracts  which  at  present  are 
rapidly  growing  up  in  dense  jungle  on  account  of  the  acarcity  of  labor  to  prepare  the 
fiber  for  markeL  The  harbor  facilifies  of  the  province  are  not  of  the  best,  although 
there  are  several  porta  where  ateamships  touch  to  receive  cargoes  of  dried  abacii. 

_The  price  realized  for  the  abaca  of  thlB  province,  according  to  the  market  rejxiit 
of  September  1,  1902,  published  in  the  Manila  Ddly  BuUetm,  ie  27  pesos  per  picul, 
as  against  26J  pesos  for  Leyte  abacsL  and  24j  pesos  for  that  of  Alhay.  The  largest 
shipments  of  abaci  are  made  from  Soreogon,  the  capital  of  the  province,  near  which 
the  finest  abaci  of  the  entire  province  is  produced. 

The  lai^at  and  finest  "lates"  or  farms  are  situated  near  Irocin,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province  quite  near  the  active  volcano  Bulusan,  but  the  abaca  produieil 
here  is  more  fleshy  and,  while  the  plant  makes  a  large  growth,  the  quality  does  not 
comiMre  with  that  produced  in  other  districts  near  Sore(won. 

The  Unest  quality  of  abacil  is  said  to  be  grown  near  the  barrio  Pangpang  or  San 
Bain6n,  about  4  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Sorsc^n.  Abaci  is  grown  on  the  foot- 
hills and  lower  slopes  of  what  are  known  as  the  Castilian  Mountains,  evidently  the 
dissected  and  eroded  remains  of  a  former  volcanic  group  of  mountains.  The  soils 
tor  the  greater  part  consist  of  rich-looking  eandy  loams  of  dark-brown  color,  li^ht 
and  loose  and  always  moist  and  cool,  with  the  abundant  rainfall  and  the  protecting 
shade  of  many  trees  with  wide-spreading  branches.  The  protection  of  the  ever- 
present  mulch  of  decaying  ahacii  stalks  and  leaves,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  the  shajle 
trees,  also  helps  conserve  the  moif'ture  in  the  soil,  for  in  this  locality  the  soils  are 
shallow,  seldom  exceeding  a  depth  of  2  feet.  The  subsoils  are  nsualty  heavier  in. 
texture,  although  they  nowhere  in  this  vicinity  can  be  called  clay  loams  or  ciaya, 
for  a  certain  amount  oi  coarse  sand  is  always  mixed  with  the  soils  as  well  as  subsoilpi. 
The  sands  of  the  soils  in  Uiis  province  have  none  of  the  sharp  glass-like  edges  of  the 
sand  found  in  Alhay  Province,  bnt  they  are  rather  more  rounded  and  worn  by 
atmospheric  decay,  as  well  as  the  wearing  action  of  running  water. 

Great  bowlders,  often  many  feet  in  diameter,  are  found  scattered  about  on  the  sur- 
face or  deeply  buried  in  the  soil.  These  consist  of  dark-colored  vesicular  volcanic 
rocks,  and  it  is  from  these  rocks  that  the  soil  is  being  formed  by  the  slow  process  of 
weathering  and  atmospheric  decay.  Cultivated  to  crops  that  would  leave  the  surface 
bare  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  these  shallow  soils  would  soon  be  washed  to  lower 
levels,  leaving  only  bare  rock  in  thdr  place,  but  with  the  thick  growth  of  abaci  the 
soil  is  amply  protected  from  the  washino  effects  of  heavy  tropical  rains,  fields  of 
&bac&  were  seen  in  this  vicinity  that  are  known  to  have  been  in  cultivation  for  more 
than  seventy  years  and,  whde  the  yield  per  hectare  has  undoubtedly  gi-eatly 
decreased,  the  quality  of  fiber  has  conrespondingly  increased,  and  this  r^on  pro- 
duces white  abac^  of  a  fine  quality. 

From  Sorsi^on  northward  toward  Bac6n  considerable  abaci  is  grown,  and  of  fine 
quality.  Here  the  abacd  is  grown  on  a  slight  plateau,  nowhere,  ]ierhaps,  exceedmg 
100  feet  in  elevation.  From  Sorsogon  the  coimtry  slopes  gradually  northward,  hut 
near  Bac6n  the  change  in  elevation  from  the  sea  level  to  the  upland  is  more  abrupt 
In  this  vicinity  the  soils  approach  in  character  those  that  have  been  described  as 
occurring  in  the  Mount  Iriga  district  of  Camarines  Sur.  The  soils  are  rich,  mellow 
loams  of  dark  color,  with  subsoils  consisting  of  loams  of  similar  texture  and  com- 
position, but  of  a  decided  yellowish  color.  In  some  places  the  soils  become  mort- 
eandy  and  grade  into  still  more  sandy  subsoils.  In  places  considerable  numbers  ul 
bowlders  are  scattered  about  on  the  surface.  Where  the  soils  consist  of  the  mellow 
loams  large  and  well  kept  fields  of  abaci  were  noticed  and,  on  account  of  the  near- 
ness to  the  cities  Sorsogon  and  Bac6n,  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  suf- 
ficient labor  to  prepare  the  fiber  for  market.  When  so  prepared,  it  is  hauled  in 
carahao  carts  or  packed  on  the  backs  of  carabaos  to  Sorsogon,  where  the  work  of 
re-sorting,  grading,  and  baling  is  carried  on. 

Southeast  of  Sorsogon,  just  north  of  the  mounf^ns  that  form  part  of  the  series 
which  surround  Bulusan  volcano,  is  a  broken  and  eroded  table-land,  where  many 
large  and  extensive  abacii  fields  are  seen.  The  quality  of  the  fiber  doeanot  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  many  other  sections  of  the  province,  and  many  laive  fields  can 
be  seen  that  are  uncultivated  on  account  of  the  lack  of  suitable  help.  This  broken 
and  eroded  plateau  is  more  than  100  meters  above  sea  level,  and  descends  much 
more  rapidly  on  the  Pacific  coast  side.  The  soils  of  this  plateau  are  uniform  in 
character,  and  are  heavier  in  texture  tfian  any  observed  elsewhere  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  abaci.  In  many  places  the  soils  were  in  poor  condition;  that  is,  they  con- 
tained excessive  amouiita  of  acid  audsmelled  bailly,  and  fallowed  plainly  tlie  ill  effects 
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of  imperfect  aeration  and  lack  of  proper  cultivation.  The  soils  of  thia  section,  ot  the 
province  consist  of  closely  compacted  heavy  loama  to  a  depth  of  6  to  9  inches.  The 
eubsoila  are  heavy  clay  loama  ot  a  yellowish  color.  From  the  heavy  character  of 
b:)th  the  soil  and  subsoil,  good  uaderdrainage  could  not  be  expected,  and  frequent 
Btirrii^  of  the  eurface  soil  should  be  resorted  to  to  prevent  the  top  soil  from  becom- 
ing compacted  and  rendered  impervious  to  water.  With  deep  plowing  and  the 
application  of  green  manures  these  soils  could  be  made  very  productive,  but  in 
their  present  condition  they  are  not  well  adapted  to  producii^  the  heat  results  with 
abaci.  These  soils  have  apparently  been  derived  from  volcanic  rocks,  presumably 
from  former  lava  flows.  The  soils  are  many  feet  in  depth,  and  only  in  places  can  the 
parent  rock  from  which  the  soils  are  derived  be  detected.  In  many  places  in  this 
region  hiree  bodies  of  land  are  frequently  connected  with  each  other  by  very  narrow 
necks  of  land,  and  from  the  general  level  ot  the  remnants  of  the  once  continuous 
plateau  one  descends  to  flat,  swampy  bottoms  by  steep  precipitous  slopes  of  20  to  50 
meters.  On  these  bottoms  some  attempt  is  made  to  cultivate  rice  in  some  places. 
In  other  localiti^  the  blue  clay  soils  of  these  bottoms  are  too  wet  and  swampy  to 
admit  in  their  present  condiHoo.  of  any  cultivalion  whatever. 

When  the  conditions  o£  soil  and  climate  are  considered  it  isseenthat  they  are  very 
favorable  for  the  cultivalion  in  Sorsogon .  Province.  The  natural  conditions  are  so 
favorable,  with  some  minor  exceptions,  that  with  the  proper  adjustment  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  labor  conditions  the  caltivation  of  abaci  should  become  a  far 
great^sr  source  of  revenue  than  at  present. 


In  this  province  only  very  limited  opportunity  was  given  to  observe  the  abaci 
soils.  The  capital,  Oatbalo^an,  as  well  as  the  city  ot  Calboyoc,  are  probably  the 
most  important  shipping  points  for  the  abac^  produced  on  the  island .  But  little 
abaci  is  produced  near  these  cities,  the  supply  comii^  from  the  hills  in  the  interior. 
There  are  practically  no  roads  on  the  island,  so  the  abaci  is  carried  down  the  rough 
trails  to  the  larger  rivers  and  from  there  shipped  to  some  of  the  lai^r  towns  for 
reshipment  to  ports  where  large  vessels  touch.  The  finest  quality  of  atiaci  is  said  to 
be  produced  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  but  a  good  quality  of  fiber  is  pro- 
duced in  the  hills  along  the  Gandara  Eiver.  There  are  many  good  abaci-prodncing 
districte,  but  the  transportation  question  is  often  a  serious  one,  on  account  of  lack  of 
roads.  The  country  is  sparsely  populated,  and  its  unsettled  condition  for  the  past 
few  years  has  seriously  operated  against  the  attention  being  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  atrnci  that  it  deserves,  so  that  many  plantations  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
Jungle.     Very  recently,  however,  more  abaci  is  being  prepared  and  is  coming  to  the 


On  the  west  side  of  the  island  there  is  considerable  uniformity  in  the  soils.  In  the 
hills  about  Catbalogau  for  several  miles  eastward  from  the  coast  the  soils  consist  ot 
heavy  yellow  clay  loams  that  are  underlaid  by  a  yellow  elav  loam  of  heavy  texture. 
At  a  depth  of  something  over  2  feet  the  clayey  auDsoils  graae  into  a  loose  sandj'  mass 
of  decomposing  rock.  These  soils  easily  become  compacted,  rendering  them  miper- 
vious  to  the  ready  passage  of  rain  water.  In  the  narrow  trmls  this  clay  becomes 
daring  the  periods  of  greatest  rainfall  wet  and  slippery,  making  travel  over  them 
dangerous  and  attimes  well  nigh  impossible.  These  sofls  in  large  areas  are  at  pres- 
ent only  used  for  growing  small  patches  of  com,  upland  rice,  and  sweet  potatoes. 
They  are  apparenfiy  derived  from  calcareous  sandstones,  although  granite  of  fine 
quautj'  and  texture  is  found  in  the  central  part  of  the  island,  and  has  been  reported 
as  giving  rise  to  similar  clayey  soils.  Along  the  western  coast,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Catbalc^an,  limestones  crop  out  and  the  soils  are  heavy  clav  loams  and  clays  On 
the  east  coast  of  the  island  the  soils,  instead  of  being  heavy  clay  loam  ported 

to  be  more  loamy  in  character,  and  correspondingly  more  rich  and      rt  C 

quently,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  cultivation  of  the  land  is  d     n       a 

greater  extent,  and  extensive  rice  fields  arefound,  as  well  as  some  sng'  h 

of  the  island  consists  of  unbroken  forest,  and  many  years  must  ela  se  be 
great  headway  can  be  made  along  the  lines  of  successful  agriculture. 


From  Leyte  a  fine  quality  of  abaci  is  shipped,  and  for  many  years  the  island  has 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  foremost  abaci-producii^  districts  ot  the 
entire  archipelago.  The  finest  quality  ot  abaci  is  probably  that  produced  in  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  the  island,  in  the  hilly  region  adjoining  Malitbog  Bay. 
The  northeastern  part  of  the  island  has  for  a  long  time  also  been  known  as  a  find 
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abacS  region.  In  this  section  of  the  island  the  greater  part  of  the  ftbacji  grown  ia 
found  on  long,  sentlv  rising  lowlanda  sloping  gradually  lm«k  to  the  mountaina  in 
the  interior  of  the  island.  In  none  of  the  abaca-producing  regions  mentioned  bo  far 
has  the  cultivation  of  abacd  been  sQCcOBsful  on  such  land,  but  the  level  or  sloping 
lands  are  the  rule  in  northeastern  Leyte.  These  lands  are  not  marehy,  but  are  said 
to  be  cool  and  to  possess  the  abundant  rainfall  and  moisture  upon  which  the  plant 
thrives  beat  with  the  limited  cultivation  it  receives.     The  soils  of  this  sf  ''    '        ''" 


island,  while  not  clayey,  are  heavy  silt  loams,  and  from  their  texture  and  composi- 
tion would  make  excellent  sugar  lands  except  tor  the  prevalence  of  immense  num- 
bers of  locusts  at  times.  These  silty  loams  are  alluvial  m  origin  and  are  rich,  fertile, 
and  of  considerable  depth.  Further  inland  there  ia  a  gradual  transition  to  more 
sandy  soils,  until  the  heavy  silty  soils  are  entirely  replaced  by  heavy  sandy  loams, 
better  adapted  to  producing  a  finer  quality  of  fiber,  but  with  a  greatly  diminished 
yield.  The  sandy  loam  soils  possess  heavy  sandy  loam  subsoils,  and  in  places  there  is 
a  slight  admixture  of  gravel.  The  character  of  ibe  sand  and  gravel  is  that  of  water- 
worn  and  water-deposited  material,  and  unlike  the  sharp  sands  and  gravels  of  Albay 
Province.  The  sands  and  gravels  are  undoubtedly  derived  from  rocks  of  volcanic 
origin,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  are  several  old  volcanic  cones  in  the 
center  of  the  island.  From  the  abacd  regions  in  the  northeastern  part  the  extracted 
fiber  is  packed  on  carabaos  to  the  nc^W  coast  towns  and  shipped  from  there  in 
small  sailing  vessels  to  Tacloban  or  Car^ra.  At  these  porta  it  is  assorted,  repacked , 
and  baled  or  shipped  direct  to  Manila  by  large  steamships.  The  mountainous  islan<l 
Biliran  also  belongs  to  this  province,  and  abaci  is  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tities on  the  entire  island. 


In  addition  to  the  provinces  just  mentioned  there  are  many  other  islands  or  parts 
of  islands  where  considerable  abacd  is  cultivated,  and  where  large  sums  of  money 
are  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  extracted  liber.  Up  to  the  present  there  has  been 
no  opportunity  to  studj^  the  soils  of  these  localities,  so  little  more  than  mere  mention 
can  be  made  of  these  districts. 

Marinduque,  one  of  the  smaller  islands  just  west  of  Tayabas  Province,  has  long 
been  noted  for  the  fine  quality  of  extra  white  abaci  produced.  The  fiber  is  shori, 
but  of  a  quality  well  adapted  for  weaving  purposes.  The  surface  of  the  island  if 
rough  and  mountainous,  and  the  large  mount^n  in  the  extreate  southwestern  part 
of  the  island  is  undoubtedly  an  extinct  volcano. 

Mindoro,  the  lai^e  island  just  south  of  Balangas  province,  annually  exports  a  small 
quantity  of  abaci  fiber.  The  island  is  sparsely  settled,  but  the  cultivation  of  abaci'i 
is  BMd  to  be  increasing  each  vear.  The  surface  of  this  island  is  quite  rough  and 
broken,  and  there  are  many  high  mountains,  the  moat  noted  of  which  is  Mount 
Halcon. 


produces  limited  quantities  of  a  fair  quality  of  abacd.      The  ipland  is 

rough  and  mountainous,  and  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  fiber  could  be  consider- 
ably increased. 

Pand?/.— Only  small  quantities  of  abaci  are  exported  from  Panay,  and  this  not  of 
a  good  class,  as  the  fiber  is  inferior  in  quality  and  of  short  length.  The  lai^st  ship- 
ments of  abaci  from  the  island  are  probably  those  from  the  province  of  Capiz. 

Negroa. — In  this  island  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  takes  first  rank,  but  consider- 
able abaci  is  also  produced.  The  southwestern  part  of  the  island  is  said  to  be  the 
part  producing  the  greatest  quMitities.  In  middle  Occidental  N^oa  some  abacd  if 
raised.  The  hills  are  all  far  inland,  near  the  lower  slopes  and  foothills  of  the  central 
chain  of  mountains,  at  an  approximate  elevation  of  300  meters  above  sea  level.  In 
some  localities  abaci  is  found  growing  on  reddish  gravelly  soils.  These  soils  consnst 
of  heavy  loams  and  contain  much  sandy,  broken  rook  rather  than  water-washed 
river  gravel.  These  locations  are  on  the  summits  of  outlying  foothills.  The  fiber  of 
the  abaci  grown  in  these  soils,  while  of  short  length,  brings  a  good  price  on  account 
„f  iic  „^.— >  n„nii»..  Again,  in  the  same  part  of  the  island  abaoil  is  grown  to  sonic 
est,  in  dense  shade,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains.  In 
vellow  clay  soils  were  overlaid  by  two  or  three  inches  of  black 
aecomposea  vegecaole  mould.  Thu  shipment  of  abaci  from  the  entire  island  is  small 
as  compared  with  such  provinces  as  Albay,  Sorsogon,  Samar,  and  others. 

Ceba. — A  laige  amount  of  abaci  fiber  is  exports  from  the  dty  of  Cebu  that  is  pro- 
duced elsewhere,  as,  for  example,  much  of  the  abaci  grown  on  western  Leyte.  The 
total  shipments  made  from  this  point  during  the  year  1900  were  less  than  one-tenth 
of  that  from  the  province  of  AIlKiy.  The  cultivation  could  be  greatly  increased  and 
shipments  made  direct  from  Oebu  to  foreign  ports  of  the  reb;iled  and  assorted  fiber, 
thereby  saving  the  cost  of  reshipping  in  Slanila. 
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Mindanao. — From  this  large  and  important  island  large  quantities  of  abacd  are 
annoally  exported,  and  by  comparing  the  number  of  kiloa  exported  during  the  year 
1900,  as  given  in  tiie  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  it  is  seen  that  the 
figures  about  equal  to  those  of  Anabos  Camarines  and  Bamar  proTincea.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  abacfi  is  largely  cultivated,  as  well  as  in  the  southwestern 
part.  In  the  southwestern  part  the  ateca  is  grown  on  soils  of  alluvial  origin;  that  is, 
they  are  the  result  ot  the  overflows  and  deposition  of  the  sediment  carried  by  the 
streams.  They  are  rich,  heavy  loams,  composed  lai^ly  of  silt,  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  decomposed  organic  matter.  The  lands  occupied  by  these  soils  are  nearly 
level,  sloping  very  gently  to  the  seaward.  Abaci  is  cultivated  to  the  water's  edge 
along  the  coast.  In  soils  of  such  natural  richness  and  fertihty  as  these  the  natural 
tendency  would  be  to  a  rank  and  rapid  growth  of  fleshy  plants,  although  the  quality 
of  fiber  would  not  be  of  a  high  grade. 

Bagilan  and  Jolo. — In  these  two  small  islands  abaci  is  also  cultivated  to  some 
extent.  The  sites  chosen  for  abaci  are  low  places  of  much  the  same  character  as  in 
southwestern  Mindanao.  It  is  rarely  grown  in  the  hills,  but  in  low  areas  that  have 
rich  silty  soils  of  alluvial  origin. 


In  many  parts  of  the  archipela^,  especially  in  southern  Luzon,  new  sites  for  the 
cultivation  of  abaci  are  selected  oa  the  slopes,  where  the  wild  plant  is  found  growing. 
In  other  districts  localities  are  selected  on  account  of  some  especial  fitness  for  the 
plant.  Growing  in  its  wild  state  from  central  Luaon  to  southwestern  Mindanao,  the 
abaci  almost  without  exception  chooses  for  its  habitat  the  slopes  of  mountains  and 
hDls,  where  the  natural  conditions  are  conducive  to  a  moist  and  cool  atmosphere. 

In  preparing  the  land  the  greater  part  of  the  original  forest  trees  are  felled.  A 
fwr  proportion  of  trees  is  left  (or  shaae,  but  the  writer  believes  that  the  necessity  for 
protection  from  destructive  windstorms  is  even  greater  and  more  essentia!  than  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Undonbtediy  the  younc  abaci  plants  need  some  protection 
from  ttie  heat  of  the  sun;  but  after  the  field  is  once  started  the  protection  from 
heavy  winds  is  of  paramount  importance. 

Holes  are  dug  at  intervals  of  a  few  teetj  and  the  suckers  or  offshoots  of  old  plants 
are  set  out.  Suckers  are  generally  used  m  starting  a  new  plantation,  on  account  of 
the  length  of  time  needed  for  the  plant  to  mature  from  seed.  Gr^erally,  at  the  time 
of  planting,  sweet  potatoes  are  planted  to  prevent  the  land  from  washing  and  to 
offer  some  shade  and  protection  to  the  tender  plants.  ^E^^uently  rice  and  even 
sugar  cane  are  planted  for  the  same  purpose,  although  sweet  potatoes  are  generally 
preferred.  Three  years  are  usually  required  for  the  plajite  to  arrive  at  maturity. 
After  the  plants  once  come  to  maturity  the  fields  can  be  cut  over  every  few  months, 
the  usual  way  beii^  to  cut  the  ripe  plants  twice  a  year.  Only  the  larger  stalks  are 
cut  from  each  bunch  of  stalks,  as  in  this  way  but  little  injury  is  done  to  the  remain- 
ing stalks.  When  all  of  the  stalks  are  removed,  the  hot  sun  injures  the  young  shoots, 
and  often  two  or  three  years  are  required  to  get  the  plants  in  a  thriving  condition 
again.  The  plants  are  said  to  he  ready  for  cutting  when  tiie  Im^e  bud  makes  its 
appearance.  Little  cultivation  is  practiced  other  than  to  destroy  with  tlie  bolo  the 
dense  growth  of  weeds  and  graaa  uiat  springs  up  every  two  weeks.  In  regard  to  the 
shade  trees  scattered  about  the  abaci  fields,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  "good" 
trees  and  "  bad"  trees.  Usually  those  trees  are  considered  "good"  that  willallow 
the  abaci  plants  to  mwntain  a  vigorous  growth  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  Under  the  ' '  bad ' '  trees  the  abaci  plants  look  sickly,  and  do  not 
thrive  within  a  radius  of  several  feet  ot  the  trunk.  In  many  localities  the  Dapdap 
tree  {a  species  ot  Erythrina),  as  it  is  called  in  the  Bicol  language,  is  considered  an 
excellent  tree.  Usually  a  tree  is  considered  good  when  it  has  small  leaves  that  soon 
decay  on  the  ground  and  do  not  form  a  mulch  thick  enough  to  injure  the  growth  ot 
the  plant.  Any  leguminous  tree  would  be  classed  as  a  go«i  tree,  for  not  only  would 
it  help  to  enrich  the  soil  by  adding  some  store  of  nitrogen,  but  it  would  serve  as  a 
shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  protection  a^inst  Qie  strong,  heavy  winds. 

In  some  localities,  where  the  conditions  for  rapid  growth  are  especially  favorable, 
the  ground  is  thickly  covered  with  the  growing  stalks.  Again,  in  more  sandy  soils, 
where  the  supply  of  plant  food  is  much  less,  the  number  of  stalks  is  less  and  they 
are  of  correspondii^ly  shorter  lengths.  In  some  districts  the  length  of  fiber 
extracted,  which  closely  approximates  the  length  ot  stalk,  is  5  meters  and  sometimes 
more.    Again,  the  length  may  average  in  some  districts  less  than  2  meters. 


Usually  before  the  plants  are  sufficiently  ripe  tor  cutting  and  extractii^  the  fiber 
the  fields  are  carefully  cleaned  ot  all  surplus  weeds  and  grass.     The  stalk  of  the  ripe 
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plant  is  cut  close  to  the  ground  with  a  bolo  and  the  outer  leaves  stripped  off.  Tlic 
stalk  cousiete  of  leafstalks,  which  closely  overlap  each  other,  fonuiug  tlie  apparent 
tnink  of  the  plant.  These  leafstalks  are  pulled  off  one  at  a  time,  and  from  them  the 
laborer  removes  the  outer  portion  of  the  eheath,  which  contains  the  valuable  fiber. 
To  remove  this  outer  sheath  from  the  rest  of  the  fleshy  leafstalk  a  small  knife  is 
driven  through  the  leafstalk,  and  when  so  loosened  at  the  base  the  entire  sheath  can 
be  readilv  torn  loose  from  the  fleshy  part,  which  is  thrown  away.  tVequently  a 
sharpened  piece  of  bone  one-flfth  of  a  meter  in  length  serves  the  same  pnrpoae. 
Again,  in  otlier  localities,  the  leafstalk  is  turned  over  and  a  diagonal  cut  made  across 
the  fleshy  part,  which  loosens  the  outer  sheath  so  that  it  can  be  torn  loose  from  the 
undearable  part. 

As  the  outer  sheaths  containing  the  fiber  are  removed  they  are  carefully  stra^ht- 
ened  out  until  the  entire  plant  has  been  so  treated.  After  a  lar^  number  of  stalks 
have  been  so  treated  the  pileof  outer  sheaths  are  ready  for  removing  the  fiber.  This 
should  be  done  at  once,  otherwise  the  strong  juices  of  the  plant  readily  discolor  tbo 
fiber,  although  the  process  of  extraction  is  rendered  much  easier.  The  fiber  ia 
removed  by  drawing  the  section  of  outer  sheath  under  a  knife  with  sharp  teeth, 
which  separates  the  fiber  into  a  greater  or  less  number  of  strands,  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  knife.  When  the  finest  quality  is  desired  the  blade  of  metal  pressing 
on  the  firm  block  of  wood  is  without  teeth,  but  ordinarily  a  toothed  knife  is  used. 
The  teeth  are  separated  from  I  millimeter  to  IJ  ipillimeters  apart,  but  the  farther 
apart  the  teeth  the  less  the  labor  required  to  draw  the  sheath  through  and  the 
coarser  the  fiber.  The  machine  for  extracting  the  fiber  is  a  crude  affair.  The  knife 
is  set  in  a  wooden  handle  and  so  arranged  that  it  is  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of 
a  lever  arrangement  worked  by  the  laborer's  foot  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  presses 
with  considerable  force  on  the  piece  of  wood  underneath. 

It  has  been  variously  estimated  that  from  20  to  26  and  even  30  per  cent  of  the  fiber 
is  lost  in  the  process  of  estraction  by  this  method.  From  this  refuse  a  fdr  quality 
of  paper  can  be  manufactured.  By  drawing  the  cleaned  fiber  throueh  the  koife  a 
second  time  a  much  finer  and  whiter  quality  of  abacii  can  be  obtained,  but  the  losa 
is  correspondingly  greater.  The  average  laborer,  working  sixteen  hours  per  week, 
will  extract  from'2lS  to  45  kilos  of  abacii  fiber,  30  kilos  being  taken  as  a  fair  average 
for  the  week's  work.  After  the  work  of  drawing  the  fiber  through  the  knife  it  is 
hung  on  bamboo  poles  or  on  lines  to  dry.  The  work  of  harvesting  is  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  entire  year;  the  work  of  drying  being  necessarily  hindere<l  during  the  rainy 
season,  hence  the  production  ia  not  so  large  at  that  time.  At  the  end  of  each  weet 
the  laborer  collects  the  dried  abaci  into  a  loose  bundle  and  transports  it  to  the  large 

In  the  lai^r  cities  in  each  district  there  are  usually  warehouses  that  buy  and 
repack  abaci  for  shipment  to  Manila.  In  these  experienced  men  sort  the  fiber  into 
,  three  or  four  grades  and  pack  it  in  bales  of  uniform  weight  and  size.  The  repacked 
bale  weighs  325  kilos  and  is  securely  bound  in  nipa  palm  tied  with  bejnco.  Fre- 
quently shipment  is  made  of  the  loose  bundles  or  braids  of  abaci  to  Manila  direct, 
where  the  work  of  assorting  and  repaekinK  ia  carried  on.  Three  grades  are  recog- 
nized and  the  fiber  baled  accordingly  and  marked  with  some  letter  or  symbol  to 
designate  it.  In  addition  to  th^e  grades  there  is  occasionally  a  fourth  or  superior 
grade  recognized,  whichrepresentsouly  the  very  finest  and  whitest  abaci.  But  little 
of  this  is  secured  in  the  large  amounts  of  abaca  that  cornea  to  the  warehouses.  Besides 
these  grades  Uie  natives,  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  plants  and  attention  in  extract- 
ing the  fiber,  get  out  a  certain  quantity  of  very  fine  abacd  fiber  called,  in  certain  of 
the  dialects,  lupis.  This  is  mixed  with  other  fibers  and  materials  and  finds  ready 
sale  for  weaving  into  the  different  kinds  of  cloth  so  h^hly  regarded  by  the  natives. 

The  warehouses  must  be  weli-constnicted  buildings  with  dry  floors  and  ceilings,  to 
guard  ag^iinst  dampness. 


White  the  number  of  stations  recording  the  rainfall  aiid  temperature  conditions  of 
the  principal  abaci  districts  is  small,  still  there  are  some  features  brought  out  by 
these  recoids  that  deserve  mention.  The  climate,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  regions 
of  the  archipelago  at  present  known  as  abaci-producing  districts,  is  not  characterized 
by  a  pronounc^  wet  and  dry  season,  aa  is  western  Luzon  and  Pauay  and  Negros. 
In  these  districts  the  distinction  is  decidedly  marked.  There,  according  to  tables 
given  on  pf^  225  of  Volume  IV  of  the  Philippine  Commission  Report,  from  three 
to  ten  times  as  much  rain  falls  during  the  wet  season  as  during  the  dry  season.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  regions  producing  the  greater  part  of  the  abaci  exported,  tlie 
rainfall  of  one  period  of  the  year  nearly  equals  that  of  the  other  six  months  of  the 
year.     In  Albay,  one  of  the  greatest  abaci  aistricts  in  the  Philippines,  one  frequently 
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weeks  elapaea  without  rainfall  the  people  are  subjected  to  great  ii 

their  walOT  eupply.  While  the  rainfall  of  this  province  is  greater  than  of  any  other 
of  the  abaci  loeahtieB,  still  it  is  distributed  qaite  uniiormly  throughout  the  entire 

It  is  this  regular  distribution  of  the  annual  rainfall  that  controls  in  a  great  measure 
the  development  of  the  abaci  induBtrj^  in  the  Philippines,  and  with  the  present 
system  of  cnltivation  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  industry  could  he  introduced  in  other 
sections  of  the  archipelago  where  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  are  pronounced,  unless  a 
radical  chimge  ie  made  in  cultivatii^  the  plants.  A  period  of  six  weeks  droi:^ht 
wiJl  affect  the  character  of  the  abaci  plant  considerably,  bnt  will  not  inflict  serious 
damajje;  but  longer  periods  of  extremely,  dri^  weather  injure  the  fiber  as  well  as  ihe 
rapidly  growing  young  plants.  Frequent  rains,  sufficient  to  feeep  the  soil  cool  and 
moist,  and  heavy  dews,  which  often  are  as  effective  as  light  showers,  are  the  requi- 
sites of  the  climatic  conditions  best  suited  to  the  successful  development  of  the  plant. 
Eich,  heavy,  sandy  loains  are  to  be  preferred  over  other  soils,  for  these  allow  the 
ready  percolation  of  the  rain  waters  through  them,  and  the  free  circulation  of  the 
wr  so  necessary  to  keep  soils  in  good  condition.  Soils  coveted  with  large  bowlders 
are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  heavy,  «lose,  impervious  clay  soils.  Sloping  lamia 
that  are  so  sitoated  aa  to  be,  on  account  of  their  location,  free  from  destructive  winds, 
are  much  to  fie  preferred  rather  than  flat  lands. 

As  to  the  question  of  cultivating  the  soil  to  conserve  the  moisture,  and  the  planting 
of  leguminous  crops  to  increase  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  besides  adding 
Ifti^  stores  of  organic  matter,  these  are  questions  that  at  the  present  are  altogether 
untried.  Much  can  be  done  by  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  selection  of  those 
varieties  of  plants  that  are  known  to  yield  a  fiber  of  a  superior  color  and  strength, 
pruning  of  unnec^sary  suckers,  so  as  to  allow  only  the  best  plants  to  come  to 
maturity,  more  careful  judgment  of  the  best  time  to  cut  the  plant,  attention  given 
to  the  ability  of  the  soil  to  mature  no  more  plants  than  can  be  done  with  the  beat 
results  as  to  quality  and  length  of  fiber,  etc.  These  are  some  of  the  matters  that 
need  careful  attention  in  the  future  development  of  the  industry.  The  question  of 
fertilizers  is  an  altogether  unknown  field.  So  attention  has  been  ^d  to  them, 
hence  it  ia  not  known  whether  thesoil  is  so  exhausted  that  the  application  of  limited 
amounts  of  fe  .'tillzers  would  sufficiently  increase  the  yield  to  justify  their  application. 
In  many  areas  the  fields  have  been  cultivated  for  scores  of  years,  and  certainly  the 
original  supply  of  |)lant  food  is  greatly  diminished;  but  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
fertilizers  and  the  increase  in  yield  can  only  be  determineil  by  experimentation 
along  careful  lines.  The  question  of  shade  and  protection  trees  needs  consideration. 
It  should  first  be  demonstrated  that  they  are  essential;  next,  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  trees  best  suited  to  the  plant  should  be  determined,  and  an  effort  made  to 
introduce  only  such  trees  as  are  beneflciai  instead  of  choosing  at  random  certain 
trees,  to  be  left  standing  when  new  lands  are  cleared. 

Given  the  proper  cultivation  and  selection  of  areas  suitable  tor  the  growth  of  the 

Slant,  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  industry  can  be  profitably  inlm- 
uced  in  other  parts  of  the  archipelago.  While  suitable  soils  can  he  found,  the  cli- 
matic conditions  are  averse  in  lai^  areas  of  the  islands;  but  with  the  abundant  and 
cheap  water  supply  for  irrigation  that  exists  in  so  many  districts  and  cultivation 
that  will  help  maintain  suitable  moisture  conditions,  not  only  during  the  dry  seasons 
but  the  wet  seasons  as  well,  the  industry  might  be  introduced  in  many  districts  and 
become  as  great  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  people  as  in  the  provinces  where  it  is 
already  cultivated. 

The  question  of  extracting  the  fiber  is  an  important  one,  and  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  for  many  years.  Frequently  new  machines  are  invented  that 
apparently  have  solved  the  problem;  but  all  are  eventually  given  up,  and  at  present 
the  old  primitive  methods  are  the  only  ones  employed.  The  percentage  of  loss  is  so 
great  that  some  provision  should  be  made  to  utilize  the  refuse  that  accumulates  on 
account  of  the  present  crude  method  of  extraction,  or  apparatus  constructed  that  will 
minimize  the  percentage  of  loss. 

The  market  conditions  of  the  crop  need  to  be  carefully  looked  into,  if  the  best 
interests  of  the  industry  are  to  be  closely  watched. 

An  industry  is  neglected  when  as  much  money  is  paid  for  an  inferior  article  as  for 
one  of  superior  quality,  amply  because  by  cheap  methods  of  manipulation  the  lai^ 
buyer  can  palm  off  his  goods  as  first  class.  This  is  often  the  case  with  this  industry. 
As  much  is  paid  for  second-grade  fiber  as  for  the  first  grade,  tor  the  manufacturer 
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<an,  by  cheap  chemical  methods,  whiten  the  colored  fiher,  and,  while  equal  in  appear- 
ance to  tlie  finer  quality  of  fiber,  the  bleaching  process  has  greatly  weakened  it, 
thereby  destroying  its  uaeiulness.  Doctoring  by  unacrupulous  methods  has  made 
many  products  of  the  Philippines  fall  into  bad  repute  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  abacd  will  not  increase  the  list. 


CORREflPOyDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THR  INTERIOR  AND 
DR.  S.  A.  KNAPP,  SPECIAL  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGEIOULTUEE,  RELATIVE  TO  CERTAIN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL MATTERS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

In  October,  I90I,  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp,  special  agent  and  agricultural  explorer  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  visited  Manila,  and  while  here  the  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  addressed  him  the  following  letter,  making  certain  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  agricultural  matters; 


s  DepiTtmeni  of  AgrictUlure, 

ManUa,  P.  I. 

Sir:  Knowing  tliat  you  have  spent  some  time  investigating  the  methods  useii  in 
rice  culture  in  these  islands,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  give  me  the  result.- 
of  your  observations,  with  sucli  criticisms  as  may  occur  to  you  on  the  methods  at 
present  in  vogue. 

Will  j'ou  further  be  kind  enon^h  to  furnish  me  such  information  as  you  are  able 
to  give  in  answer  to  the  following  mquiries: 

Do  yon  know  of  other  varieties  o£  rice  which  would  be  more  suitable  to  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  here,  or  which  would  produce  latger  crops  than  the  varieties 
at  present  grown?  It  yon  know  of  any  such  varieties,  will  you  state  whether  or  not 
they  require  irrigation,  and  it  not,  how  they  should  be  cultivated;  also  how  many 
crops  could  be  grown  in  a  year? 

What  experience  have  you  had  in  the  use  of  steam  plows  and  other  heaiy 
machinery  in  the  growing,  harvesting,  and  milling  of  rice  in  the  United  States? 
What  types  of  plows,  harrows,  seeders,  and  of  harvesting,  threshing,  and  cleaning 
machines  would  you  recommend  for  lai^  produceiB  in  this  country?  What  types 
would  you  recommend  for  small  producers?  Can  you  state  where  the  necessary 
machines  and  implements  can  be  purchased,  and  give  Approximate  prices? 

What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  udng  horses  or  mules  tor  plowing 
here?  Do  you  know  ot  any  rice  which  would  fumiSi  a  straw  that  wonld  make 
good  forage  for  horses  ana  mules?  Do  you  know  ot  any  rice  the  grain  of  which 
might  be  used  advantageously  as  a  sulDstitute  for  oats  in  feeding  horses  and  mules? 

Will  you  state  what  has  been  the  result  of  your  seareh  for  suitable  land  on  which 
to  grow  alfalfa,  and  describe  the  methods  of  cultivating  and  curing  which  you 
believe  would  be  hkely  to  result  most  successfully?  How  much  ot  an  annual  crop 
per  acre  of  alfalfa  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  our  best  land?  What  is  the 
coat  of  suitable  baling  machinery  and  where  can  it  be  purchased  to  the  best  advan- 
tage? 

Any  further  practical  information  you  may  be  able  to  give  me  with  reference  to 
rice  and  alfalfa  growing  will  be  highly  appreciated.  Can  you  give  me  names  and 
addresses  of  reliable  dealers  in  nursery  stijck  or  seeds  in  the  tar  East? 

Tlwnking  you  in  advance  tor  your  trouble  in  replying  to  these  questions,  I  am. 
Very  resiiecttuUy, 

De.*.X    C.   WOHCESTEB, 

Secfetary  of  the  Interior. 

Eepiying  to  the  above  Dr.  Knapp  said; 
,   Sik;  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  receipt  ot  your  communic.ation  of  Octo- 
ber 23,  and  to  make  such  replies  to  your  several  questions  as  I  am  able. 

My  experience  demonstrates  that  rice  is  no  exception  to  the  law  of  plant  growth, 
to  wit:  That  the  introduction  of  high-bred  seed  from  other  countries  tends  to  increase 
the  quality  and  quantity  ot  the  crop.    Japan  rice  seed  has  considerably  increased 
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the  product  per  acre  in  the  United  States.  It  will  not  do,  however,  to  order  Japan 
seed  at  random.  There  is  much  inferior  rice  in  Japan.  The  rice  should  be  carefully 
selected  aeed  from  the  island  of  Kiuahu,  and  may  he  obtained  from  E.  H.  Hunter  & 
Co.,  Kobe,  Japan.  If  you  mention  me  Mr.  Hunter  will  know  what  quality  is 
desired.  The  straw  of  this  rice  makea  good  coarse  fodder  for  horses  and  males.  The 
flavor  is  excellent  and  it  contains  considerable  nourishment.  I  regard  it  equal  to 
hay  made  of  wild  grasses.     I  would  also  advise  the  trial  of  some  of  the  best  rices  of 

It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  grow  rice  without  in^tion.  With  dry  cultiva- 
tion it  costs  too  much  to  keep  the  weeds  out  of  the  crop,  me  rice  does  not  mill  well, 
and  the  vield  is  less.  With  artificial  irriftation  two  crops  can  be  produced  annually 
in  these  'islands.  It  is  done  in  south  China.  Jf  irrigation  depends  solely  upon  the 
rain  falling  upon  the  land  to  be  flooded,  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  one  crop  of  rice 
can  be  raised  m  a  year. 

In  the  present  condition  of  rice  lands  in  Luzon,  it  will  be  found  more  profitable  to 
raise  one  crop  of  rice  annually,  and  one  crop  of  cow  peas,  or  some  other  leguminous 
plant,  to  be  plowed  under  green  as  a  renovating  crop.  Thus  managed,  the  one  crop  of 
rice  will  about  quadruple  the  present  yield. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  steam  plows  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
We  found  rice  lands  were  too  soft  for  the  use  of  a  traction  engine,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  use  stationary  engines  with  wire  cables.  The  cost  of  engines  and  plows,  coal, 
engineers,  and  plowmen,  the  delays  in  the  case  of  breakage  owing  to  our  distance 
from  repair  shops,  made  the  plowing  cost  us  about  three  times  as  much  as  if  done 
with  horses  and  mules. 

Engines  heavy  enongh  to  run  the  plows  were  too  ponderous  for  harrowing,  seed- 
ing, and  harvesting.  Steam  plowing,  in  my  judgment,  can  only  be  used  profitably 
on  very  large  fields  of  well-drained  land.  We  have  used  many  oxen.  Fifteen  years 
ago  they  were  in  general  use  in  Louisiana.  To-day  they  are  seldom  used  in  rice 
fields.  Horses  and  mules  have  universally  superseded  oxen  in  su^r  and  rice  farm- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  rain  has  softened  the  soil  enough  for  plowing,  set  the  plows 
going.  In  every  case  plow  and  work  the  land  dry  as  tor  wheat.  The  yield  is  better 
and  the  quality  is  better.  We  use  four  mules  or  four  horses  abreast  on  a  gang-riding 
plow,  usii^  8,  10,  or  12  inch  plows,  according  to  stittneK  of  soil.  We  expect  each 
man  to  plow  3  to  4J  acres  per  day,  according  to  size  of  plows. 

This  transplanting  of  rice  by  hand  is  all  nonsense.  Work  the  land  dry.  Harrow 
well  and  plant  with  a  force-feed  disk  drill.  The  liarrows  and  drills  are  the  same  as 
those  used  for  wheat. 

A  harvester  can  be  used  on  any  land  that  will  hear  up  a  horse.  Draw  off  the 
water  about  ten  days  before  the  rice  is  fit  to  cut.  Use  the  rice  harvester.  Shock  the 
grain  as  you  do  wheat.  The  steam-power  thrasher  can  be  used,  or  the  sweep  power, 
"ir  endless  tread.    Bale  the  straw  ar  ""' "-" 


Very  small  fanners  may  use  a  6-inch  single-pony  plow  and  a  light  harrow,  and 
plant  with  a  fiand  drill.  A  garden  drill  will  do,  but  a  broom-eorn  drill  would  be 
better.  A  larger  farmer  could  use  two  horses  and  an  8  or  9  inch  plow.  Probably 
small  farmers  had  better  cut  their  rice  with  a  cradle. 

Pricee  of  farm  machinery  in  the  United  States. 

e-inch  plows $3.50-  $4.00 

8-inch  plows 6.  OO-  8. 00 

Gai«  plows,  riding,  about - 40.  OO-  45. 00 

Gai^  plows,  not  riding,  about 16.  OO-  20.  UO 

Disk  harrows 15. 00-  18. 00 

Smoothiiw  harrows 5. 00-  10. 00 

Force-feed  disk  drills 70.00-  80.00 

Hand  drills 6.00-  15.00 

Harvesters 120.  00-  150.  00 

Steam  thrashers,  complete 1, 200. 0O-2, 000. 00 

Horse-power  thrasher 500. 00-  600. 00 

Cradles 2.00-  5.00 

Iron  baling  machines 175. 00-  200. 00 

For  full  description  of  machines  and  prices,  address  the  Lake  Charlte  Carriage  and 
Implement  Company,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

There  is  a  soft  rice,  known  as  F^pt^  or  bull  rice  (i.  e.,  rice  ted  to  bulls),  which 
produces  enormously  and  is  used  to  great  advantage,  fed  in  the  I)undle,  the  same  as 
oats,  or  thrashed.  I  can  furnish  a  carload  of  Uiis  seed  if  notified  soon.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  source  from  which  it  can  be  obtained  pure. 
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I  note  that  I  have  not  answereJ  your  question  on  milling.  All  yoii  require  for 
cleaning  rice  is  some  simple  maehinery — an  Engleliurg  huller,  a  amall  sweep  power, 
and  a  tanning  mill.  These  will  answer  fbr  the  country.  Other  machinery  may  be 
added  if  desired.  Nearly  ail  rice-milling  machinery  can  be  obtained  of  the  Squire 
Rice  Machinery  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Almost  any  tract  of  land  that  will  produce  good  sugar  cane  will  do  for  alfalfa. 
There  are  many  good  tracts  near  the  Lacuna  de  Bay;  but  the  most  favorable,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  is  the  black  sandy  loam  lands  about  Angeles,  Tarlae,  Magelland,  etc. 
In  fact,  all  the  table-lands  from  San  Fernando  north  appear  favorable. 

Prepare  the  ground  as  for  a  wheat  crop  and  sow  broadcast  40  pounds  per  acre. 
Sow  early  in  November,  just  as  soon  as  tile  heavy  rains  are  over.  These  directinns 
apply  to  all  forage  crops.  If  sown  in  the  sprii^  the  heavv  rains  and  hot  sun  ruiii.s 
the  stand,  if  it  does  not  kill  the  plants  completely.  Alfalfa  on  good  land  can  be  cut 
three  or  four  times,  yielding  6  to  8  tons  of  superb  hay  in  the  year. 

The  main  difficulty  will  be  in  curing  during  the  wet  season.  In  the  dry  season  I 
apprehend  little  trouble.  In  the  wet  season  1  would  advise  using  bami>oo  mats  raised 
6  or  8  inches  from  the  ground  and  canvass  hay  caps.  By  using  a  tedder  the  crop 
can  generally  be  dried  enough  so  it  will  not  spoil  in  the  cock,  placed  on  a  mat  and 
capped  with  canvass.  However,  experience  must  settle  such  questions.  As  soon  an 
cured  it  should  be  baled. 

Besides  alfalfa  therearea  number  or  promising  fodder  plants;  Hagi,  or  Leepedeza, 
highly  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Agricultural  College  of  Japan;  Panicum  crus- 
caUi  (like  millet);  winter  barley,  sown  in  November  and  cut  in  the  dry  season;  Pan- 
icum  colonum,  cut  early;  Astragulus  latoidcs. 

L.  Boehmer  &  Co.,  28  Bluff.  Yokohoina,  Japan,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
reliable  dealers  in  nursery  stock  and  seeds  in  the  Orient.  He  mainly  produces  his 
own  stock  of  seeds. 

Hoping  these  answers  may  be  of  service  to  you,  I  remain, 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Special  a 
Hon.  Dean"  C.  Worcestbh, 

Sa:irturi/  of  the  Iiiier 


EEPORT  BY  DR,  S.  A.  KNAPP  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICDLTUEE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  HIS  OBSERVATIONS  IN  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES. 

HoNGSONO,  China,  (kiober  31,  1901. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  arriv- 
ing at  Manila  on  October  8,  and  at  once  presented  your  letter  of  introduction,  and 
one  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  to  Governor  Taft  and  to  General  Chaffee. 
They  received  me  very  cordially  and  furnished  me  every  facility  iii  their  power  to 
prosecute  my  investigations. 

The  work  assigned  me  may  be  outlined  as  follows:  (1)  To  inquire  into  the  present 
supply  and  food  value  of  the  grasses  and  forage  crops  now  produced  in  the  Philip- 
pine islands;  (2)  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  producing  there  grasses  and  forage 
crops  of  higher  flavor  and  greater  nutritive  value  than  those  now  grown;  and  (3) 
to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  converting  these  better  grasses  and  forage  plants  into 
hay  for  the  use  of  the  American  horses  and  mules  now  in  those  islands. 

General  Chaffee  informed  me  tliat  he  had  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  hay 
should  not  be  issued  for  the  army  horses  and  mules  in  Manila  and  vicinity,  but  that 
they  mnst  be  grazed  where  practicable,  and  where  not,  must  be  fed  the  local  forajje, 
which  consists  of  the  wild  native  grasses  grown  on  the  alluvial  lands  around  Manila 
and  along  the  Pasig  River,  cut  and  delivered  in  Manila  daily  by  the  natives,  and 
that  in  the  provinces  army  horses  and  mules  'Bbould  receive  only  half  rations  of 
American  hav.  He  explamed  that  in  many  cases  full  rations  of  grass  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  province^,  owing  to  the  wooded  and  mountainous  character  of  the 
country. 

General  Chaffee  thought  the  animals  were  doing  very  well  under  this  treatment, 
and  he  suggested  that  more  immediate  relief  could  be  secured  by  introducing  better 
grasses  and  forage  plants,  and  allowing  the  native  farmers  to  cut  them  green  and 
deliver,  as  ttiey  were  accustonicd  to  this  method  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  to 
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adopt  new  ways  of  doinf;  tilings.  Besides,  the  climate  allowed  the  ase  of  green  food 
all  Uie  year.  I  8u^:eeted  Guinea  graaa.  He  said  it  was  excellent;  he  haa  fed  it  in 
Cuba.  I  also  mentioned  soft  rice,  which  could  be  grown  on  the  lowlands  about 
Manila,  cut  just  before  ripe,  and  fed  as  sheaf  oata.  This  he  thought  would  be  a 
valuable  addition.  The  feasibility  of  producing  alfalfa  and  other  fodder  plants  was 
fully  discusBed.  I  conferred  with  the  geneial  in  detaQ  on  ttccount  of  his  excellent 
judgment  and  his  large  experience  in  the  care  of  horses  and  mules  in  tropical 
cpuntries. 

By  inquiry  of  army  officers  I  learned  that  rice  straw  and  paddy  rice  (rice  in  the 
husi)  had  lieen  fed  to  horses.  IJeutenant  Crockett  informed  me  that  whUe  scouting 
in  northern  Luzon  he  fed  his  horse  for  two  months  on  rice  in  the  sheaf  and  that  the 
animal  did  well.  At  the  Government  farm  near  Magalang,  Pampauga  Province, 
between  two  and  three  hundred  American  horses  are  in  pasture  for  recuperation, 
and  I  observed  that  they  and  the  work  animals  on  the  farm  were  fed  a  low-grade 
paddy  rice  costii^  1  cent  per  pound.  The  post  officer  was  not  clear  that  there  had 
been  time  enough  since  the  tnal  commenced  to  clearly  determine  its  relative  value 
as  a  food  for  horses.  Grass  and  rice  are  the  only  fodder  plants  produced  in  the 
Philippines, 

I  deemed  it  of  primary  importance  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manila,  To  this  end  I  spent  two  days  in  driving;  over  them.  They  are 
heavy  clay  loams  hut  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  scarcely  any  drainage 
and  hahle  to  be  flooded  from  the  Pasi^  River  in  times  of  high  water.  The  grasses 
produced  on  them  are  such  as  will  thrive  under  these  conditions.  If  cut  when  from 
15  to  24  inches  highj  and  fed  green,  these  grasses  are  eaten  with  fair  relish  and  evi- 
dently contain  considerable  nutriment.  If  allowed  to  mature  for  hay  they  become 
woody,  harsh,  and  unpalatable;  in  fact,  actually  injurious  to  American  horses  and 
mules.  No  sweet  grass  can  be  produced.  None  of  our  best  grasses  andforage  plants 
will  live  under  the  conditions  prevailing.  Along  the  Dagupan  Railroad,  within  6 
miles  of  Manila,  the  lands  are  several  feet  higher.  There  are  also  some  slightly 
h^her  lands  along  the  Pasig  River  near  its  union  with  the  outlet  of  Lake  Bav. 
Around  Lake  Ba;y,  or  Li^una  de  Bay,  are  large  areas  oE  high,  well-drained,  sandy 
loam  land,  on  which  sugar  cane  grows  well.  Without  trial,  Itake  it  for  granted  that 
any  land  which  will  produce  good  crops  of  sugar  cane  is  adapted  to  the  better  tropical 
grasses  and  forage  pfents,  because  sugar  cane  will  not  thrive  on  poor  soil  and  under 
poor  drainage.  The  lands  about  Calamba  impressed  me  very  favorably.  Owing  to 
the  typhoon,  1  was  not  able  to  give  them  the  careful  inspection  I  desired.  The 
advantage  of  using  lands  contiguous  to  this  lake  is  the  cheap  transportation  to  Manila 
by  boat. 

Alot^  the  rdlroad  from  Manila  to  Dagux>an  the  land  becomes  suitable  for  some 
better  grasses  within  6  miles  of  Manila.  After  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  there 
appears  to  be  a  radical  change  in  physical  conditions.  The  land  is  higher  and  sus- 
ceptible of  good  drainage.  Sugar  cane  is  one  of  the  principal  crops.  The  soil  is 
sandy  loam.  From  San  Fernando  I  drove  to  Baoolor  and  looked  the  country  over 
generally.  There  is  a  large  body  of  rich  sandy  loam  land  intersect»i  by  manypmall 
runs  and  creeks,  giving  excellent  drainage.  Still  farther  north,  around  Angeles,  I 
struck  a  large  body  of  black,  sandy  loam  table-land,  said  to  be  300  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  so  favorably  impressed  me  that  I  decided  to  give  it  careful  inspection.  I 
presented  my  lettw*  to  Oapt.  A.  T.  Macomb,  the  commandant  at  Angeles,  and  he 
kindly  furnished  me  transportation  and  accompanied  me.  We  drove  between  40  and 
60  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Angeles,  Tarlac,  and  Magalai^,  and  found  the  country 
practically  uniform.  In  places  1  was  able  to  obtain  a  view  of  a  vertical  section  of  the 
soil.  It  was  deep  and  free  from  hardpan.  The  soil  showed  in  places  8  to  10  feet  in 
depth.  It  produced  excellent  sugar  cane.  Later  some  of  the  older  merchants  of 
Manila  informed  me  that  the  sweetest  cane  in  Luzon  was  produced  about  Angeles 
and  Tariae.  Still  the  land  was  not  such  light  sand  that  rice  could  not  be  produced 
upon  it.  All  the  crops  in  this  section  were  as  good  as  the  best  I  saw  in  the  island. 
Five  miles  west  of  Tarlac  I  stopped  four  hours  at  the  hacienda  of  Rafael  Gil.  Mr. 
Gil  was  educated  in  Europe  ana  is  well  informed  on  agricultural  subjects.  He  fully 
confirmed  my  conclusions.  He  said  he  produced  excellent  crops  of  sugar  cane, 
cotton,  com  (maize),  tobacco,  and  rice.  The  lands  of  his  hacienda  (6,000  acres)  are 
mostly  undulating,  and  the  fields  are  of  good  size.  Many  tracts  could  be  irr^ated 
from  mountain  streams.  American  haying  machinery  and  other  i^cultural  imple- 
ments could  be  used  successfully  on  the  lands  in  this  section.  I  consider  this  the 
most  favorable  section  for  hay  farms  along  the  Dagupan  R^lroad. 

I  did  not  visit  Benguet  Province  because  the  government  road  has  not  been  com- 
pleted, and,  lo  make  the  inspection,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  ride  horseback 
about  150  miles,  mostly  along  mountain  tr^is  and  across  streams  by  fords.    This  is 
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rendereil  difficult  and  bai'ardoua  in  October  by  reason  of  tlie  heavy  raina  aJid 
typhoons.  General  Chattee  advised  strongly  asainst  the  attempt.  I  cnanged  tny 
plan  tbe  more  readily  because  it  would  be  imprat;ticable  without  a  railroad  to  trans- 
port hay  or  forage  so  great  a  distance  to  marliet.  I  obtained,  however,  from  intelli- 
gent army  officers,  who  had  been  in  all  parts  ot  the  province,  a  full  descriptior     " 

it.i 1._. — 1   — 1 j.._..      ,i_   .1.^  ,.._., ...J  -'-^-— IB  of  that  provii 

and  Pen  nay  1  vat 
Q  winter,  while  the 

leai  rareiy  goes  aoove  ou"  v . 

ting  and  feeding  green,  I  auKest  the  following  plants  as  practically  sure  to 
succeed  on  well-drained,  fertile,  sandy  loam  land: 

1.  Guinea  grass,  whose  merits  include  excellent  flavor,  high  nutritive  value,  and  an 
enormous  yield  per  acre.  FurUiermore,  it  has  been  fully  tested  in  Cuba,  Porto  Kico, 
and  other  tropical  climateSj  and  will  succeed  on  guite  heavy  clays  it  drainage  is  good. 

2.  Alfalfa.  Where  conditionsare favorable  this  is  recognized  asttie  chief  of  fodder 
plants,  but  it  will  not  succeed  on  lands  that  are  low  and  heavy,  or  in  which  water 
Stands  near  the  snrface  even  for  a  short  period  during  the  year. 

3.  Hagi  {Lespedeiabicolor).  This  is  highly  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Japan.  If  cut  young  it  is  simitar  in  flavor  and  nutritive  vMue  to 
alfalfa;  but  it  is  if  possible  a  more  vigorous  grower.  Conditions  for  growth  are 
similar  to  those  required  for  alfalfa.  It  naa  been  tested  in  Formosa  by  the  Japanese 
Government  and  found  a  success. 

4.  Other  forage  plants.  There  are  a  lai^  number  of  excellent  fodder  plants  that 
willauceeedonalmostany  well-cultivated  £nd  in  the  Tropics;  for  example,  thefodih-r 
pea  (Pisam  mtivum),  Pueraria  thunbergiana,  Panicum  cntH-galli,  cowpeas,  aor^bnin, 
Indian  com,  etc.  On  wet  lands,  soft  rice,  sown  thickly  and  allowed  to  nearly 
mature,  ranks  well  up  to  sheaf  oats,  and  it  has  the  advantage  that  cutting  does  nut 
kill  the  root,  and  a  second  crop  can  be  cut  in  a  few  weeks.  This,  however,  is  triuf 
of  sorghum  and  many  other  plaiits  under  tropical  conditions. 

For  hay  I  recommend  alfaJfa,  Hagi,  Mexican  bur-clover  {Midiardmnia),  and  fir 
some  places  crimson  clover.  It  is  too  difficult  to  cure  and  preserve  for  hay  surli 
plants  as  sorghum,  Indian  com,  and  cowpeas  to  permit  the  consideration  of  them  iif^ 
hay  croiis  in  tropical  countries. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  hay  problem  in  thr 
Tropics  is  not  to  designate  suitable  plants  for  hay  and  select  soils  adapted  to  their 
cultivation,  but  it  is  how  to  cure  hay  and  preserve  it  sweet  when  cured.  In  south- 
ern Luzon  tbe  dry  months  are  December,  January,  February,  March,  April,  and 
generally  the  first  half  of  May.  Whiie  there  is  a  slight  rainfall  during  these  months, 
Hie  conditions  are  more  favorable  for  making  hay  than  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States  during  ihe  summer  months.  In  the  ao-calied  rainy  season,  extending 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  close  of  November,  the  rain  is  by  no  means  continuous 
nor  daily.  It  is  my  opinion  that  by  the  use  of  hay  caps,  and  possibly  bamboo  mate, 
to  keep  the  haycocea  from  absorbing  moisture  from  the  earth,  alfalfa  and  the  clovers 
could  be  secured  in  most  months  of  the  rainy  season.  There  are  occasionally  periods 
of  such  continuous  rains  or  such  rapid  succession  of  showers  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  cure  any  kind  of  forage  plants.  Under  such  conditions  the  crop  could  be 
placed  in  a  silo  and  shipped  to  Manila  by  boat  as  required.  Silos  are  a  success  in 
the  Tropica.     As  soon  as  cured,  hay  should  be  baled  to  prevent  molding  in  Uie  stack 

There  are  some  minor  difficulties  which  must  be  met  and  overcome.  There  are 
no  teams  suitable  for  the  hay  industry.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  army  requires 
all  the  horses  and  mules  it  now  has.  The  native  pony  is  too  small  and  vicious  to  be 
considered.  The  carabao  is  too  slow  and  clumsy,  and  besides  nearly  three-fourths 
of  all  these  animals  in  the  islands  have  been  lost  by  rinderpest  the  past  year,  so 
there  are  not  enough  animals  to  raise  the  ordinary  crops,  and  they  are  held  at  prices 
beyond  all  reason.  A  carabao  that  formerly  sold  for  $12  or  $15  (gold)  will  now 
hnag  560  to  $70.  In  north  China  is  a  strong,  blocky,  and  hardy  breed  of  horses 
well  suited  to  farm  work.  They  can  subsist  on  native  grasses  and  do  almost  any 
amount  of  work.  Manv  of  them  are  excellent  roadsters.  They  are  used  for  car- 
riage horses  in  the  cities  of  China  and  Japan  and  are  well  liked.  They  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Shanghai  at  from  $20  to  $50  each,  and  in  tbe  interior  at  a  much  lower 

1  do  not  think  the  native  can  be  depended  upon  to  make  the  hay.  He  does  not 
understand  it,  and  is  slow  to  adopt  new  methods.  It  a  feast  day  came,  or  a  cock 
fight  occurred,  he  would  let  a  crop  of  hay  spoil  before  he  would  work.  If  an  experi- 
ment farm  could  be  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  insular  government  or  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  witli  a  practical  farmer  in  chaige  to  investi- 
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gate  these  and  other  agriculturai  questionB,  it  appears  to  me  enough  American  farmers 
would  be  attracted  by  the  high  price  of  hay  in  Luzon  to  take  up  hay  farming  aa  a 
busJnesa  there,  and  a,  supply  would  be  furnished.  The  rainy  season  ia  not  the  same 
in  all  portions  of  Luzon.  Some  sectiona  get  their  rain  during  the  Bouthweat«rn 
mcmsoon  and  others  durii^  the  northwestern  monsoon.  The  rainy  season  does  not 
commence  in  the  latter  till  October.  By  having  hay  farms  in  the  different  districts 
hay  could  be  made  somewhere  at  all  seasons.  Distance  from  Itlanila  in  this  case 
would  not  materially  affect  the  economy,  because  the  transportation  would  be  on 
ocean  vessels. 

In  addition  to  a  supply  of  hay,  the  grain  necessary  for  the  work  animals  and  the 


Not  only  were  reports  favorable,  but  I  saw  evidence  of  the  fact  No  one  could  fell 
me  how  much  they  produced  per  acre;  but,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  in  Mexico 
in  the  same  latitude  and  altitude  and  under  almost  precisely  the  same  conditions,  I 
should  say  that,  with  good  farming,  a  crop  of  40  bushela  per  acre  could  be  produced. 
Two  crops  of  corn  per  year  and  a  crop  of  cotton  were  produced  in  Mexico  on  the 
same  land  in  one  year.  Tropical  com  is  a  much  better  horse  food  than  northern 
corn.  Egyptian  or  soft  rice  furnishes  a  grain  tliat  ranks  close  to  oats  as  a  horse  food, 
if  ground  in  the  paddy.  Irrigated  and  well  farmed,  it  will  give  two  crops  per  year 
in  Luzon,  yielding  60  to  80  bushels  per  crop,  and  a  ton  and  a  half  of  straw.  Paddy 
rice  and  corn,  mixed  half  and  half  and  ground,  would  make  excellent  horse  or  cattle 

In  presenting  this  report  I  have  aimed  l«  avoid  anything  of  a  doubtful,  experi- 
mental nature,  and  adhere  closely  to  well-attested  facts.  In  closing,  I  can  not 
emphasize  too  strongly  the  importance  of  taking  hold  of  the  hay  and  grain  business 
in  the  Philippines  in  a  practical  way.  There  are  no  doubtful  questions  nor  insur- 
mountable obstacles  involved. 

Respectfully,  S,  A.  Knapp, 

Special  Agent  and  Agricultural  Rcplorer, 

Vfiited  States  Department  of  AgricuUwe. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

(  of  Agriculture. 


CIRCULARS  NOS.  2  AND  3  AND  ACCOMPANYi>TT  LETTERS,  WITH  THE 
ANSWERS  FROM  TWO  CORRESPONDENTS,  ILLUSTRATING  THE  CHAR- 
ACTER OF  THE  REPLIES. 

Sie:  The  bureau  of  agriculture  is  now  established,  with  its  principal  office  in  the 
city  of  Manila,  and  is  ready  to  furnish  juch  assistance  to  planters  and  farmers  through- 
out the  Philippines  as  is  consistent  with  the  acts  of  the  Civil  Commission,  under 
which  it  is  organized. 

Upon  request,  small  trial  quantities  of  field,  forage,  and  garden  seeds  will  be  sup- 
plied to  farmers  and  teachers  who  will  imdertake  to  plant  the  same  and  report  to  ttiis 
office  the  success  or  other  result  that  may  follow  the  planting  of  each  kind  sent  to 

Asa  further  means  of  promoting  the  highest  interests  of  general  agriculture  through- 
out the  islands,  and  to  afford  this  bureau  the  opportumty  to  become  familiar  with 
the  existing  conditions  and  needs  of  the  farmers  and  planters,  attention  is  called  to 
"  the  following  list  of  questions,  with  the  request  that  you  kindly  answer  the  same  as 
best  you  can,  or  submit  them  to  some  intelligent  farmer  who  will  do  so.  The  replies 
may  be  made  either  in  SpanisJi  or  English. 

In  addition  to  replying  to  the  questions,  any  remarks  or  observations  that  you  may 
add  upon  the  general  agricultural  conditions  prevailing  in  your  vicinity  will  be  greatly 
appreciated,  and,  if  published  by  the  bureau,  you  wOl  be  duly  credited  tor  informa- 
tion furnished. 

An  addressed  return  envelope,  which  requires  no  postage,  ia  inclosed  for  transmit- 
ting the  reply  to  this  office  when  filled  out. 


F,  Lamson-Scribner,  Chi^. 
WAE  1902— VOL  10 43 
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[iisulur  bureau  of  agricidlwe.—CHrcvlar  No.  2. — Inquiries  relaiive  to  agrreuUnre  in  the 
Philippines. 

1.  What  fruits  or  fleid  crops  are  grown  in  your  municipality? 
What  ie  the  approximate  area  under  cultivation? 

Rice,  ai^^ar  cane,  cocoanuts,  bonga,  betel-nut,  coffee,  corn,  banana,  manso, 
gabi,  aweet  potato,  and  beneiseed. 
About  625  hectares  under  cultivation. 

2.  If  there  ia  any  one  crop  grown  to  the  exclusion  of  othera,  what  is  it,  and  wiiat  is 

the  approximate  area  devoted  to  its  cultivation? 

There  is  but  one,  which  is  rice  or  palay,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  500 
hectares. 

3.  What  ia  the  annual  yield  per  hectare  in  piculs,  cavana,  or  kilograms  of  the  more 

important  crops,  and  what  ia  the  approximate  area  under  cultivation  in  each? 
The  only  important  crop  of  thia  locality  ia  palfty,  which  yields  an  annual 
averse  of  43  cavana  per  hectare.    Area  covered  as  stated  in  que^tinn  No.  2. 

4.  Wtiat  cropa  or  agricultural  producta  aupply  the  principal  aource  of  income  in 

your  municipality? 
Palay  onlj-. 

5.  What  crops  are  grown  only  tor  local  uae? 

Sugar  cane,  cocoannt,  betel  nut,  bonga,  corn,  coffee,  banana,  mango,   gabi, 
sweet  potato  and  bene  seed. 
0.  Are  garden  vegetables  raised  to  any  extent;  and  if  so,  what  are  they? 

Yes;  the  large  American  bean  (sitao),  batao,  chick-pea,  beans,  and  patani. 

7.  Are  there  any  wild  fruits  or  vegetables  which,  in  your  opinion,  m^ht  be  intro- 

duced into  cultivation? 

I  know  of  some  which  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  The  bacalao  or 
alupac,  which  is  almost  the  same  as  tlie  lechia  of  China;  wild  bananas,  called 
araucao  and  tundoc,  the  size  of  which  (especially  the  tundoc)  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  different  varieties  known  ana  sold  in  the  markets;  the  fruit  of  the 
palftc-palac,  the  seed  of  which  yields  a  vegetable  wax;  and  the  fruit  of  the 
malahabi,  the  seed  of  which  contains  oil. 

8.  Are  fertilizers  used  in  preparing  the  land  for  growing  crops? 

No;  for  aside  from  the  fertility  of  the  aoil,  the  leaves,  etc.,  remainii^  in  the 
fields  after  the  cutting  of  the  palay  serve  the  purpose  of  fertilizers;  part  of  this 
rubbish  is  allowed  to  decompoae  and  part  is  burned. 

9.  Is  stock  raising  engaged  in  by  you  or  by  the  farmers  of  your  municipality?    If 

so,  doea  it  form  an  important  mduatry?    What  animals  are  raised,  and  are  they 
subject  to  diseases?    If  so,  what  are  the  diseases? 

They  raise  ctiickens,  ducks,  hogs,  aheep,  and  goats,  which  would  form  one  ot 
the  moat  important  and  profitable  indoatries  of  the  town  if  more  attention  were 
given  to  it.  Of  the  animals  raised  only  the  foliowii^  are  subject  to  epidemics: 
Chickens  and  ducks  to  cholera,  and  hogs  to  cisti-cercus  or  trichinosis. 


ir  forage  plants  for  feeding  horses  or  cattle? 


13.  Do  you  deem  the  introduction  of  such  grasses  or  forage  plants  d 

portant? 

Such  introduction  might  be  desirable,  though  not  necessary,  at  least  for  the 
present. 

14.  Are  any  of  the  fruita,  field  or  garden  cropa  grown  in  yonr  district  injured  by  in- 

sects or  diaeaae? 
At  present  palay  suffers  from  two  ills,  viz,  the  locust  and  the  worm. 
Pleaae  give  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  farmers  or  planters  whom  you 
know  to  be  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the 
islands  either  by  adopting  improved  methods  of  handling  tlie  crops  or  by  the 
introduction  into  cultivation  of  new  and  improved  varieties  of  plants. 

Potenciano  Lesaca,  Antonio  Venzon,  Roque  Trinidad,  Nicasio  Acayan, 
Antonio  Trinidad  y  Fierro,  Macario  Apostol,  Sebastian  Mercado,  Francisco  de 
la  Rosa.     These  gentlemen  reside  in  Iba,  ZambaJea,  P.  I. 
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tent — factors  in  the  pursuit  of  acriculture  haying  been  thus  ruthlessly  destroyed,  has 
brought  about  a  most  lamentable  condition^  since,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers,  they  are  unable  to  till  more  than  half  of  their  lands  with  the 
few  animals  remaining  to  them.  I  believe  some  years  will  elapse  before  this  prov- 
ince will  have  recovered  from  this  great  loss.  Meanwhile  the  farmers  of  Zambalea 
would  be  extremely  grateful  if  the  insular  bureau  of  agriculture  conld  indicate  to 
them  what  machinerj' they  might  employ  to  do  the  work  and  thus  help  them  to  tide 
oyer  this  present  crisis. 

Jose  Ckimobtomo. 
Iba,  Zambalbs,  July  16,  190S. 


TnK  l>isL'i.AB  Btibbau  op  Agricui-tdre, 

,   F.  Lamsos-Scribser,  Chief, 

Manila,  P.  I.,  August,  190S. 

Sib:  Among  the  maJiy  important  plant  resources  of  the  Philippines  the  most  valu- 
able at  the  present  lime  is  manila  hemp  or  abaci,  a  fiber  prodticed  nowhere  else  in 
the  world  in  commercial  quantilaea.  The  value  of  the  hemp  exiK>rted  from  the 
islands  during  the  twelve  months  ending  June  80,  1801,  was  fl4,453,110,  and  the 
amount  exported  freim  Manila  alone  for  the  two  years  ending  June.  30,  1902,  was 
nearly  100,000  tons,  valued  at  over  $13  000,000.  There  is  a  instantly  increasing 
demand  for  manilii  hemp,  and  the  world's  supply  of  this  fiber  is  practically  limited 
to  these  islands.  An  industry  of  such  paramount  importance  should  receive  careful 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  every  possible  effort  should  be 
made  to  encour^;e  abaci  culture  SJid  to  enlarge  the  productive  area. 

There  are  other  fiber  plants  in  the  Philippines  of  more  or  less  importance  used  in 
mating  cloth,  hats,  or  other  articles  of  utility,  and  in  the  wealth  of  vegetation 
abounding  in  these  islands  doubtless  there  will  be  discovered  many  plants  yielding 
fiberspossessing  valuable  qualities  which  will  render  them  of  commercial  importance. 

The  insular  bureau  of  agriculture  has  undertaken  the  study  and  investigation  of 
the  fiber  plants  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  work  outlined  will  include  the  deter- 
mination of  the  kiads  and  qualities  of  the  fibers  produced  and  the  plants  producing 
them,  the  improvement  of  the  fiber  plants  already  grown,  as  well  as  the  introduction 
of  such  other  fiber  plants  as  are  likely  to  succeed  and  become  profitable  here,  the 
search  for  new  fiber-producing  mecies,  the  study  of  the  methods  of  extracting  fiber 
and  preparing  the  same  for  market,  the  investigation  of  market  conditions,  and  the 
possibility  of  making  finished  products  for  export,  and,  in  fact,  generally  promoting 
the  fiber  interests  of  this  archipelago. 

We  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  these  inv^tigations,  feeling  assured  that 
you  can  greatly  aid  the  bureau  of  i^ricolture  in  making  its  work  succeiaful  by  giving 
us  information  relative  to  fiber  plants  and  the  fiber  industries  in  your  locality. 

In  order  to  Jay  this  matter  before  you,  we  b^  to  submit  a  number  of  questions 
relating  to  the  subject  of  fiber  plants,  with  the  request  that  you  will  kindly  send  us 
at  your  convenience  a  reply  to  those  which  maj[  come  within  your  knowledge.  Any 
information  you  furnish  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
agriculture,  and  full  credit  for  such  information  will  be  given  in  publications  which 
may  result  from  these  investigations. 

A  return  franked  envelope  is  inclosed  for  transmitting  your  reply. 
Respectfully, 

F.  Lamro-v-Scbiuker, 

Cftie/  of  Bureau. 


Insular  bureau  of  agriculture— Circular  No.  .1 — Inquiries  rektlive  to  fiber  plants  and  fibers. 

1.  Name  in  the  order  of  their  importance  all  the  plants  of  your  province  or  munici- 

pality which  yield  fiber  for  commercial  or  local  use. 

1  will  indicate,  according  to  their  importance,  those  plants  which  produce 
fiber,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in  this  municipality  and  province. 

2.  What  is  the  approximate  area  occupied  by  these  fiber  plants  and  what  is  the  esti- 

mated value  of  the  fiber  produced? 

It  was  not  the  custom  here,  even  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  to  plant  fibrous 
vegetables  other  than  that  called  pifia;  consequently  I  am  unable  to  stete  the 
approximate  area  covered  by  these  plajits,  nor  their  value,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  said  piiia.     As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  other  variety  grown  in  the  other 
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municipalities  of  this  province.  But  I  do  know  that  there  are  two  other  native 
varietieB  which  are  locally  known  as  pasao  and  niagu6.  Pasao  is  found  among 
the  sugar  cane  which  is  BOwn  in  January  and  March  and  grows  on  a  par  with 
sugar  cane,  on  a  small  scale,  to  a  he^ht  of  12  feet  approximately.  The  laborers 
cut  the  plants  close  to  the  pound  in  October  and  November;  they  are  then  left 
in  bundles  in  fresh  water  of  rivers  and  creeks.  After  a  week  haa  elapsed  the 
fiber  is  separated  from  the  stalk  and  converted  into  rope,  which  is  used  as  har- 
ness for  plows  and  carts  and  for  other  local  uses,  but  not  for  commerce.  The 
fiber  is  extracted  from  the  magu6  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sugar  cane  split  in  the 
middle,  in  which  are  placed  three  or  four  parte  of  the  leaves,  1  vara  m  length, 
in  order  to  remove  the  bark  and  separate  the  fiber,  from  which  is  made  twine 
used  for  flying  kites,  a  diversion  indulged  in  by  the  young  people  at  the  close 
of  the  year  until  January,  The  people  here  are  not  inclined  to  make  an  indus- 
try of  the  paj^ao  and  the  magu^  but  only  of  the  pifSa,  whose  shoots  are  sown  iu 
rows  at  a  distance  of  2  meters.  When  sown  to  cover  an  area  of  from  3  or  4 
balitas  to  1  quifion,  the  proprietor  does  not  replace  them  until  they  are  in  flower 
bud.  The  fiber  is  woven  and  the  texture  used  for  making  shirts.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  much  desired  by  the  owner  as  is  the  fruit  which  is  gathered 
toward  the  end  of  May  until  June,  and  carried  to  market  in  bancas. 

3.  What  is  the  amount  of  fiber  produced  by  a  single  or  individual  plant,  and  what  is 

the  yield  of  fiber  on  any  given  area? 
The  preceding  reply,  in  reference  to  pifla  fiber,  also  applies  to  this  question. 

4.  Do  you  think  that  such  fiber  plants  as  cotton,  flax,  jute,  ramie,  or  other  com- 

mercial fibers  not  now  grown  in  your  vicinity  might  be  successfully  introduced 
and  cnltivated? 

I  believe  that  there  might  be  introduced  and  cultivated  in  this  district  such 
plants  as  cotton,  flax,  jute,  and  ramie;  but  there  exists  an  obstacle  to  this,  which 
!B  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  people  here  to  vary  their  ancient  practice  of 
sowing  palay,  sugar  cane,  pifla,  bananas,  and  other  trees,  such  as  santol  and 
mangoes,  which  are  of  creater  importance  to  them  than  these  other  plants.  I 
understand,  therefore,  that  the  above-named  plants  cotdd  not  be  cultivated  with 
advanti^,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  pasao  planted  bv  the  inhabit- 
ants docs  not  equal  the  abaca  of  Albay  either  in  qualitv,  strengtn,  or  life;  the 
twine  made  from  it  does  not  stand  water.  Mr.  JosS  Zeced,  mayor  of  this  province 
in  1872,  instructed  that  pasao  be  planted  in  suitable  soil,  but  his  mandate  was 
not  obeyed;  it  had  been  received,  but  was  forgotten  in  time,  and  shortly  after 
this  Mr.  Zeced  was  relieved  from  office. 

5.  Do  you  know  of  any  native  fiber  plants  not  now  used  which  might  possibly  be  of 

some  value? 

I  know  of  no  others  aside  from  those  mentioned  in  the  precedii^  reply,  or  in 
replv  to  qu^tion  No.  2. 

6.  Give  the  names  of  those  plants,  the  leaves,  bark,  or  other  parts  of  which  are  used 

for  making  hats,  mats,  or  other  articles  of  value.     (Mention  the  part  used). 

liie  names  of  the  plants  from  which  hala  are  made  are  balioag,  petacas,  sala- 
cot,  and  petate,  the  first  three  being  varietJes  of  bamboo;  also,  even  thoi^h 
uaripe,  uvay  and  flgitii,  which  are  fabricated  in  the  towns  of  Baliotw  and  Pulilan, 
and  the  ealacot  (for  the  laborers)  in  the  town  of  Santa  Isabel.  Regarding  the 
petate,  this  is  used  with  the  leaves  of  the  buri  (mlm )  and  fabricated  in  the  town 
of  Calumpit  in  this  province  and  in  Apalit,  Fampanga  Province,  which  are 
adjacent  towns.    All  of  these  fibers  are  used. 

7.  ])o  any  varieties  of  rattan,  or  plants  used  for  similar  purposes,  grow  in  your  vicinity? 

If  so,  mention  the  d^reea  of  abundance,  and  the  names  and  uses  of  the  different 

Ovay  is  not  grown  in  this  district;  it  ia  a  plant  differing  slightly  from  rattan, 
buri,  or  palm;  only  the  bamboos  grow  in  abundance,  which,  v''-""  =-.°-"-^ 
make  good  materials  for  bamboo  and  nipa  houses. 
;.  If  fibers  or  grades  of  fibers  are  produced  in  yoi 


i,  please  mention  them  along  with  t. 
they  were  taken. 

lliere  are  no  other  specie  ot  fiber  in  this  municipality  which  have  other 
names,  except  those  mentioned  in  my  reply  to  question  No.  2. 
.  Please  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  fiber-plant  growers  and  those  otherwise 
interested  in  fluer  plants  and  their  products. 
This  question  is  answered,  in  effect,  by  my  reply  to  question  No.  2. 
Note.— All  information  relative  to  the  soil  and  cultivation  of  fiber  plants,  the  pos- 
sibility ot  manufacturir^  paper  from  the  native  material,  and,  in  fact,  any  notes 
relative  to  the  fiber  industrj'  of  the  archipelago,  are  greatly  desired  and  wiU  be 
duly  appreciated  when  furnished. 
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Further  in  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  pasao,  I  would  say  that  Mr.  JosS 
Zeced  had  given  inatructions  that  pasao  be  planted,  with  the  object  of  agitating 
■  the  market  in  regard  to  thia  fiber,  for,  in  his  opinion,  and  according  to  infor- 
mation then  received,  it  was  almost  it  not  quite  equal  to  the  abaci  of  Albaj". 
In  my  humble  opinion,  this  order  would  now  be  effective,  for  in  the  soils  in 
which  sugar  cane  is  planted  there  are  ^so  sown  the  seeds  of  pasao;  not  only 
that,  but  suitable  land  is  devoted  exclusively  to  it,  there  being  an  abundance  of 
such  land  suited  to  this  purpMe  in  the  towns  of  Quingua,  Calumpit,  Pulilati, 
Balioag,  Bustoa,  Santa  Isabel,  and  Guiguinto,  in  this  province,  as  weli  aa  in  the 
towns  of  the  provinces  of  Pampanga,  Tarlac,  and  Nneva  Ecija,  and  those  in 
other  provinces  which  I  have  not  yet  reached. 

Regarding  the  method  of  extracting  the  fiber  of  the  pasao  so  aa  to  obtain  the 
largest  quantity  and  assure  the  best  condition  and  quality,  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  subject  ia  indispensable.  As  I  have  stated,  it  is  placed  in  bundles 
under  water  for  a  week,  after  which  the  fiber  is  separated  from  the  stalk.  How- 
ever, this  method  does  not  secure  to  the  fiber  that  d^ree  of  perfection  which 
would  give  it  the  preference  over  other  varieties. 

Regarding  the  pifla,  as  stated  above,  tlie  method  of  extracting  the  fiber  ia  to 
take  a  piece  of  wood,  adapted  to  the  length  and  width  of  the  leaf  of  the  pifla. 
The  leal  is  spread  out  and,  with  the  edge  of  a  plate,  the  outer  covering  is  removed, 
thus  separating  the  fiber.  This  ia  then  made  op  into  small  bundfes  and  taken 
to  a  fresh-watOT  river  or  stream,  where  it  is  passed  tlirough  a  kind  of  comb  until 
it  is  thoroughly  bleached.  No  material  can  be  found  here  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  WEATHER 
BUREAU  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1902. 


Philippine  Weather  Buee*u, 
Manila  Observatory,  September  15,  190?. 
Hon,  Dean  0.  Wobcester, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
statement  about  the  work  done  iu  this  bureau  from  the  time  of  my  last  report  tS 
August  31,  1902.  The  statement  is  mostly  au  abstract  of  a  more  exhaustive  report 
prepared  by  Eev.  Marcia!  Soli,  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  bureau,  which  I  intend 
to  publish  as  an  introductory  to  the  volume  Report  of  Observations  for  the  Calendar 
-  Year  1902.    It  embraces; 

A.  An  account  of  the  erection  of  new  meteorological  stations. 

B.  Instruments  in  the  central  observatory  and  branch  stations. 

C.  Tel^raphic  service  and  work  in  the  branch  si" '  " 

D.  Earthquake  records. 

E.  Crop  service. 

F.  Typhoon  signals. 

G.  Publications  of  the  bureau. 
H.  Work  of  the  mechanics. 
I.  Work  in  the  astronomical  department. 
J.  Work  in  the  magnetic  department. 


Two  meteorological  expeditions  were  sent — from  July  to  September,  ISOl — to  estab- 
lish stations  north  and  south  of  Manila,  as  per  my  last  report.  A  third  meteorolog- 
ical commission,  composed  of  Father  M.  Saderra,  assistant  director.  Father  Marcial 
8oW,  secretary  of  the  Durean,  and  several  observers,  started  from  Manila  on  October 
9  in  the  direction  of  L^aspi.  The  difficulty  of  finding  in  this  town,  the  most 
important  port  in  the  province  of  Albay,  a.  suitable  spot  for  the  erection  of  a  station 
would  have  been  almost  insurmountable  at  the  time  had  it  not  been  for  the  gener- 
osity of  the  preddent,  D.  Balbino  Belarmino,  who  ottered  part  of  his  own  house  for 
the  purpose.  Here  the  instruments  were  deposited,  without  being  mounted,  for  the 
time  bemg,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  barometer,  as  advantage  had  to  be  taken 
of  a  favorable  opportunity  of  going  to  the  town  of  AtJmonan,  situated  on  the  Pacific 
coaat,  in  the  provmce  of  Tayabaa.  While  speaking  of  the  installation  of  the  meteoro- 
logical station  at  Atimonan,  we  should  not  pass  over  the  name  of  the  military  com- 
mandant, Capt.  Charles  Miller,  who  showed  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  meteoro- 
logical service,  and  afforded  us  valuable  assistance  on  various  occasions.  Observa- 
tions were  commenced  with  the  apparatus  on  November  25,  under  the  care  of  B. 
Pablo  Garcia. 

The  station  at  Legaapi  was  set  up  on  returning;  from  Atimonan  and  regular  obser- 
vations began  on  December  9,  with  D.  Bernardmo  Costa  as  observer. 

I  include  a  report  of  the  assistant  director,  Father  Miguel  Sadarra  Mata,  who  was 
commissioned  to  establish  the  stations  of  Tacloban,  Iloilo,  Zamboanga,  and  Capiz. 

"  In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  the  director  of  the  bureau,  1  left 
Manila  by  the  steamer  Sontua  on  October  9  bound  for  Legaspi  and  Tacloban,  at  which 
points  I  was  to  establish  stations,  a  first-class  one  in  the  former  place  and  a  second- 
class  one  in  the  latter.  At  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  I  arrived  at  Legaspi 
in  company  witb  Father  Marcial  SoM,  who,  after  setting  up  the  apparatus  at  this 
place,  was  to  pass  over  to  Atimonan.  I  shall  say  nothing  more  of  the  Legaspi 
station,  as  Father  Bo\&  himself  installed  all  the  instruments  alter  overcoming  consid- 
erable difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way. 
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"  On  the  IStli  I  arrived  at  Tacloban,  where  I  found  the  observer  Balboa  awaiting 
my  arrival,  and  where  I  found  no  bouse  yet  prepared  for  the  station.  Altliougli  well 
received  by  the  governor  and  the  local  authorities,  whom  I  found  gathered  together  at 
the  time  for  a  provincial  consultation,  they  did  not  find  it  easy  to  afford  me  the 
effective  aid  that  I  desired  in  finding  a  suitable  place  for  the  station.  Finally  the 
municipal  president  offered  a  house  which  was  under  his  management  and  which, 
although  rather  removed  from  the  business  center  and  thetelegrajm  station,  possessed 
other  fivorable  conditions,  such  as  proximity  fo  the  sea.  At  the  very  beginning  the 
observer  represented  that  the  rent  demanded,  $15  Mexican,  was  a  big  drain  on  his 
income,  stiU  I  concluded  that  the  apparatus  should  be  mounted,  seeing  that  no  better 
conditions  could  be  obtained  at  the  time.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  president  I 
was  enabled  to  obtain  some  carpenters,  whom  I  hired  immediately  and  with  whose 
help  the  instruments  were  soon  installed.  A  shelter  for  the  thermometers  was  con- 
structed and  was  placed  in  position  outside  the  house,  with  a  north  exposure.  The 
seismometer  was  hsed  to  an  isolated  beam  in  the  interior  of  the  instrument  room. 

"  I  left  Tacloban  on  the  29th  instant  for  Cebu,  where  I  again  took  ship  forZamlio- 
anga  with  the  intention  of  setting  up  the  station  at  that  point  during  the  short  delay 
of  the  steamer  there.  Fortunately  I  received  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  in  my 
work  from  Gfeneral  Davis  and  the  military  governor.  They  set  apart  for  the  station 
a  large  room  in  an  angle  of  Fort  Pilar,  a  ue^hboring  inclosure  for  the  open-air  instru- 
ments, and  gavepernussion  to  the  observer  to  lodge  on  the  military  lands  outside  the 
barracks.  They  procured  the  carpenters  needed  arid  furnished  all  necessary  passes. 
I  was  thus  enabled  to  leave  in  less  than  a  week's  time  with  the  satisfiiction  of  seeing 
all  the  apparatus  properly  installed  before  I  left, 

"As  1  would  have  been  unable  to  ^  from  Zamboanga  to  Iloilo  without  being 
obliged  fo  spend  many  days  uselessly  in  the  former  town,  I  returned  directly  to 
Manila,  whence  I  started  once  more  on  November  23,  bound  for  the  Visayan  capital , 
I  arrived  at  Iloilo  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  and  was  almost  immediately  convmced 
that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  establish  the  station  without  incurring  unreason- 
able expense,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  site.  Accordingly,  on  the 
26th.  1  sent  a  short  note  to  the  director  of  the  bureau  advising  him  of  the  condition 
of  affairs  and  asking  a  reply  by  telegraph,  so  as  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  delay  in 
the  installation  of  the  station.  Unfortunately  my  note  did  not  reach  its  destination 
until  the  28th  or  29th.  Hence,  without  waitiE^  for  the  reply,  I  proceeded  to  mount 
the  apparatus  in  a  house  selected  by  the  chiM  observer,  though  the  monthly  rent 
amounted  to  $70  Mexican.  This  step  was  unavoidable,  as  I  considered  the  erection  of 
the  station  necessary,  and  according  to  the  report  of  the  governor  and  other  parties 
in  the  town  it  was  impossible  at  the  time  fo  find  any  other  suitable  situation.  Of 
course,  I  did  not  believe  it  possible  tor  the  observer  to  stand  the  ex]>ense  of  such  rent, 
but  I  trusted  that  the  proper  authorities,  when  the  situation  was  laid  before  them  on 
my  return  to  Manila,  would  see  the  necessity  of  the  step  taken.  Thanks  to  the 
energy  of  the  chief  observer  of  Iloilo,  the  instrumenis  and  their  appurteuances  were 
all  mounted  without  delay,  so  that  by  the  2d  of  December  I  was  able  to  embark  for 
Capiz  to  inspect  the  station  there. 

Reaching  Capiz  on  the  4th,  after  a  rather  dangerous  voyage,  I  saw  that  though 
the  instruments  had  been  well  taken  care  of  they  had  been  installed  in  a  very  j>c>or 
place,  and  I  immediately  set  about  having  them  removed  to  better  quarters.  Both 
the  civil  governor  and  the  military  commander  aiforded  me  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power,  notwithstanding  which,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  board  and  rent,  which 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  observer,  I  resolved  to  leave  things  as  they  were 
until  I  could  refer  the  case  to  Manila.  I  came  the  more  easily  to  this  conclusion 
since  on  my  arrival  at  Capiz  I  received  the  answer  to  my  Iloilo  note,  which  contained 
a  refusal  to  make  any  changes  in  previous  arrangements.  As  I  now  had  nothing 
further  to  detain  me  I  returned  to  Manila  to  make  my  report  of  what  had  been  done 
up  to  date." 

The  rent  of  the  house  in  Iloilo  used  for  the  station  has  fallen  rather  heavily  on  the 
observatory.  The  house  was  obtained  as  a  favor  from  a  friendat  a  price  much  below 
that  at  which  any  other  house  of  the  same  character  could  have  been  rented.  Houses 
suitable  for  our  jiurpose  are  very  scarce  in  Iloilo  at  present,  since  the  majority  of 
them  were  destroyed  during  the  recent  war.  The  law  which  enjoined  that  the  gov- 
ernors or  municipal  authorities  should  provide  a  suitable  house  and  office  for  the 
observers  was  not  passed  until  AprU,  1902,  Hence,  from  the  time  that  the  observer 
took  possession  of  the  houae,  September,  1901,  until  March  of  the  present  year,  the 
house  rent  amounted  to  $420  Mexican.  As  the  cost  of  living  in  Iloilo  was  verv  high 
it  was  scarcely  just  that  the  observer  should  be  obliged  to  pay  nearly  the  whole  ot 
his  salary  for  the  rent  ot  a  suitable  house  for  a  station.  Hence  the  observatory  was 
obliged  to  advance  this  sum  te  the  friend,  being  assured  that  when  the  case  abould  ba 
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referred  to  the  goveniment  the  deficiency  would  be  made  up.  I  therefore  respect- 
fully propose  that  authorization  be  made  that  the  said  sum  be  taken  from  the  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  present  fi.scal  year. 

I  shoula  alBO  give  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Father  Saderra  Maa6  to  Minda- 
nao and  the  Vieayas.  This  expedition  was  undertaken  with  the  double  object  of 
inspecting  and  completing  the  work  of  installation  of  the  first  and  second  class  mete- 
orological stations  of  the  district,  and  of  determining,  if  possible,  the  magnetical 
elements  of  the  declination,  inclination,  and  horizontal  component  at  these  points. 
The  following  la  a  r^mn6  of  die  report  made  by  the  said,father; 

' '  On  the  4th  of  May  I  embarked  at  the  river  in  Manila  in  company  with  the  first- 
class  observers  D.  C.  Dulefia,  who  came  as  my  assistant,  and  D.  A.  Zamora,  lately 
appointed  observer  at  Bacolod,  Negros.  Owing  to  the  quarantine  regulations  we 
were  unable  to  leave  Manila  Bay  until  the  night  of  the  13th.  The  first  station  visited 
was  the  first-class  station  of  Iloilo.  I  found  it  in  good  working  order,  the  observa- 
tions having  been  taken  with  regularity  and  care.  I  changed  the  mercurial  barom- 
eter and  tested  the  other  instruments.  As  the  observer  was  then  unwell  it  was 
determined  that  Mr.  Zamora  should  remain  there  to  assist  him  until  he  had 
recovered,  after  which  he  was  t«  set  out  for  ]iacolod  to  erect  the  second-class  station 
at  that  place.  My  assistant  determined  the  declination,  inclination,  and  horizontal 
component  while  I  looked  after  the  business  of  the  rent  of  the  building  with  the 
governor  and  the  owner  of  the  house.  I  remained  only  forty-eight  hours  at  Iloilo, 
embarking  immediately  for  Zamboan^,  where  I  arrived  on  the  21st. 

"The  flrstclass  station  at  this  city  needed  an  inspection  very  badly,  as  the  chief 
observer  seems  to  have  been  rather  negligent.  The  observations  had  not  been  taken 
with  the  regularity  or  precision  desired  and  the  self-registering  instruments  had.  not 
been  properly  looked  sSter.  I  tested  all  the  instruments,  adjusted  some,  and  changed 
the  position  of  others  that  had  been  poorly  mounted.  In  the  meantime  my  assist- 
ant made  various  absolute  ma^etical  observations,  and  in  addition  mounted  a  varia- 
tion declinometer  in  order  to  investigate  the  variation  of  the  diurnal  declination.  As 
the  proper  running  of  the  station  for  the  future  required  my  actual  presence  for  some 
days  yet,  on  May  30  I  commissioned  my  assistant,  Mr.  Dulena,  to  set  out  for  Cotta- 
bato  and  Jolo,  with  the  object  of  determining  the  magnetical  elements  at  those  points 
and  of  setting  up  the  third-class  stations  under  Mr.  A.  Enrile  and  Mr.  T.  Aquino,  all 
of  which  was  carried  out  to  my  perfect  satisfaction.  During  my  sojourn  in  Zam- 
boanga  I  also  gave  instruction  to  a  young  man  from  Isabela  de  Basilan  so  that  he 
might  be  able  to  take  charge  of  a  f  omih-class  station  at  that  point. 

"  The  Zamboanga  stetio  a  is  located  in  a  fine  position  offered  ^  the  military  gov- 
ernment, being  situated  in  an  angle  of  the  fort  looking  south.  The  tower  in  which 
the  instruments  are  installed  touches  the  shore  ana  is  elevated  some  7  meters 
above  sealevel.  The  situation  is  doubtiess  the  most  desirable  in  Zamboanga,  right 
on  the  sea  shore  with  a  clear  horizon  in  every  quadrant,  and  tree  from  the  inconven- 
iences which  would  have  to  be  put  up  with  m  the  houses  in  the  city.  There  is  a 
lai^  and  well-ventilated  room  for  the  self-registering  instruments  and  for  the  office, 
while  the  shelter  for  the  instruments  for  the  open  air  is  on  the  top  of  the  southern 

"On  June  9  I  left  Zamboanga  for  Davao.  In  passing  through  the  military  encamp- 
ments of  Malabang  and  Macar  the  magnetical  elements  were  determined.  From 
Mftcar  I  took  the  accompajiying  view  of  the  beautiful  extinct  volcano  Matutun  {see 
fig.  1),  which  lies  about  17  miles  notth-northwest  of  the  encampment  I  reached 
Davao  on  June  15,  The  third-class  station  at  this  town  was  found  in  good  order,  the 
instruments  mounted  in  a  room  of  the  convent  which  had  been  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  Jesuit  parish  priest;  however,  I  found  it  convenient  to  transfer  the  instru- 
ments to  another  part  of  the  town  where  there  was  more  room  available.  Hence,  I 
mounted  them  in  the  house  of  the  observer  himself,  near  the  river,  at  the  extreme 
westeudof  the  town.  This  position,  like  the  rest  of  the  town,  has  not  a  clear  horizon 
on  account  of  the  neighboring  forests  that  surround  the  spot,  and,  moreover,  it  is  too 
far  from  the  sea.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  spot  farther  east  should  be  sought  where 
there  is  no  forest  growth  to  cut  off  the  sea  view.  In  Davao  also  the  magnetical  ele- 
ments were  determined  and  a  view  whs  taken  of  the  great  active  volcano  Apo.  (See 
fig,  2. )    I  set  out  by  the  first  steamer  for  Matti  and  Garaga. 

"  By  June  23  I  was  already  in  Matti,  but  seeing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
to  Caraga  I  determined  the  magnetical  elements  at  Matti,  and  determined  to  torn 
back  toward  Zamboanga  and  thence  to  Cebu,  where  I  finally  arrived  June  30. 

"The  chief  observer  at  Cebu  is  deserving  of  congratulation  for  the  accuracy  and 
diligence  with  which  he  had  carried  out  what  had  been  intrusted  to  him.  All  that 
.-_.  _j  i_ ^  to  do  was  to  give  some  instructions  in  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
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"From  Cebul  passed  over  to  Surigaoto  inspect  the  second-class  station  established 
there.  Besides  adjuBting  some  of  the  instruments  and  mounting  an  anemometer 
and  seismometer,  we  made  two  determinations  of  the  inagnetical  elements  and 
studied  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  declination. 

"On  the  12th  of  June  I  set  out  for  Butuan  to  inspect  the  second-class  station  that 
had  been  established  there  toward  the  end  of  May  of  the  present  year.  I  am 
sorry  to  be  obUged  to  give  an  unsatisfactory  report  of  the  observer,  Mr,  Morales. 
Although  two  months  had  elapsed  since  all  the  apparatus  destined  for  the  station 
had  amved,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  parish  prieet  of  the  town,  one 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  had  offered  him  a  very  suitable  place  in  the  convent  for 
mounting  his  apparatus,  I  found  on  my  arrival  that  not  a  single  instrument  had 
been  put  in  proper  running  order.  Only  the  barograph  and  psyairometer  had  been 
mounted,  and  tbeae  very  poorly.  The  other  instraments  lay  piied  up  confusedly  in 
a  comer  of  the  room.  Of  course  none  of  the  observations  had  yet  been  taken  with 
re$!ularity  at  the  hours  appointed.  On  some  days  the  aneroid  barometer  had  been 
read,  but  the  reductions  to  sea  level  were  full  of  mistakes.  I  was,  therefore,  occu- 
pied from  my  very  arrival  in  mounting  the  instruments  still  unmounted,  and  in 
adjusting  those  that  had  been  badly  mounted,  and  I  then  urged  liie  observer  to 
commence  to  fullill  the  oblations  that  he  had  im.dertaken.  I  saw  from  the  begin- 
ning that  he  unfortunately  took  very  little  interest  in  the  matter,  sinee  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes  that  very  often  he  failed  to  appear  at  all  at  the  hours  when  the 
oMervations  should  have  been  taken.  In  view  of  the  above,  and  from  what  I  ha\c 
learned  of  his  conduct  after  my  departure,  it  is  my  opinion,  and  as  such  I  would 
propose,  that  Mr.  Morales  be  relieved  of  bis  charge  as  soon  as  possible.  The  station 
of  Butuan  is  of  great  importance  in  the  study  of'the  climatology  of  the  extendeil 
valley  of  the  Agusan  Kiver,  which  valley  undoubtedly  has  a  great  agricultural 
future.  The  magnetical  elements  were  also  determined  at  Butuan  on  two  distinct 
days.  The  same  was  done  at  the  port  of  Nasipit  and  at  Cabarbaran,  situated  west 
and  east,  respectively,  of  the  liay  ot  Butuan. 

"As  it  was  now  necessary  for  me  to  return  to  Manila,  I  embarked  at  Surigao  on 
July  26.  As  the  steamer  made  a  long  stop  at  Mambajao,  Camiguin  Island,  we  hail 
leisure  to  take  the  ms^inetic  elements,  and,  in  addition,  I  was  able  to  gather  some 
interesting  data  conceruing  the  volcanoes  of  this  island,  especially  regarding  the 
solfataras  that  appeared  toward  the  end  of  1897  on  the  crest  of  Mount  Asojo,  which 
had  been  extinct  since  before  the  conquest.  There  are  other  new  solwtaras  that 
had,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  made  their  appearance  on  the  night  previous  to  my 
arrival.  The  accompanying  outline  drawing  represents  the  actual  state  of  the  vol- 
canoes of  Camiguin,  and  the  eruption  of  1871  {see  S^.  3  and  4).  The  hidtorical 
notes  and  the  oUaer  details  which  I  collected  concerning  this  volcano  may  be  found 
in  ashort  report  printed  in  the  monthly  bulletin  for  July. 

"The  results  obtained  from  the  determinations  of  the  magnetical  elements  during 
my  trip  through  Mindanao  may  be  seen  under  the  head  '  Work  in  the  magnetic 

Summing  up  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  establishment  of  the  stations,  we 
may  say  t&t  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1801,  14  stations  had  been  established 
and  put  in  regular  running  order,  and  about  the  end  of  August,  1902,  the  following 
stations  were  erected,  which  I  have  noted  on  the  inclosed,  map  "A:" 
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121    57 

do 

Do 

These  Btafiona  cover  a  very  large  area,  especiallj;  in  latitude  from  6°  3'  to  20°  25' 
north  Owing  to  thia  circomatanee  there  is  no  tropical  storm  moving  in  the  Far  Eaat 
w  ithout  bein^  noticed  and  felt  somewhere  in  the  archijtelago. 

Santo  Domingo  do  Basco  station  (Bafanea  Islands)  will  oe  in  working  order  about 
October  next 

Baler,  Ba\ombong,  and  Catbalogan  are  served  by  voluntary  observers  with  instru- 
mente  furnished  b>  the  bureau. 

(b)  Inilrumenls  m  the  central  station  at  the  Manila  Observatory. — Inatrutnenis  in  wort 
at  the  Manila  Observatory  are  enumerated  in  the  report  of  the  first  United  States 
Comiw«ion  m  the  Philippines,  volume  4,  pages  117-124.  I  -will  confine  myself  here 
to^vii^  an  account  of  the  mc«t  important  instruments  set  up  during  the  period  of 
this  report. 

Viceraini's  univenal  microseimnograph. — I  was  much  pleased  with  the  work  and 
results  of  thia  very  new  instrument  during  my  visit  to  the  Geodinamic  Observatories 
of  Italy  in  the  summer  of  1900,  and  while  at  Pavla  I  conferred  with  Professor  Vicen- 
tini  about  the  constructiott  of  his  improved  instrument  for  the  Manila  Observatory. 
Professor  Vicentini  offered  to  have  the  instrument  made  by  hia  mechanics  and 
inspected  by  himself.  Fully  half  a  year  was  expended  in  the  construction  of  the 
instrument,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  excellent.  The  inatrument  was  set 
up  ready  for  work  in  April,  1902,  and  the  reaults  since  then  have  been  r^uiarly 
published  in  our  monthly  weather  bulletin.  The  first  l«st  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
mstrument  was  the  record  of  the  Guatemala  and  Mexico  earthquake  of  April  18. 
There  will  be  no  shock  of  importance  in  any  part  of  the  earth  not  likely  to  be  regis- 
tered on  our  insframent  A  full  description  of  thia  microseismograph  will  be  found 
in  Ihe  Report  of  Observations  for  the  Calendar  Year  1902. 

Ceraunograph.—TMs  is  another  new  and  very  promisii^  instrument.  Since  the 
discovery  of  the  existence  of  electro-magnetic  radiation  emanatinji  from  disruptive 
discharges  of  electricity  whose  velocity  in  space  has  proved  to  be  that  of  light  and 
whose  waves  follow  the  same  laws  of  interference,  reflection,  refraction,  and  other 
phenomena  of  light,  Lodge  and  Marconi  have  developed  the  "coherer,"  an  inatru- 
ment devised  to  detect  the  passage  of  electric  magnetic  waves.  The  efforts  of  some 
master  minds  were  soon  directed  to  turn  this  new  force  and  the  "coherer"  to  some 
practical  iiae.    The  first  result  was  its  aucceasful  application  to  telegraphy  witiiout 
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M  ire  by  Marconi.  The  fact  that  disraptive  dischai^es  like  lightning  send  ont  the=i; 
electric  ether  waves  naturally  led  meteorolt^sts  to  consider  this  new  force  and 
instrument  in  connection  with  electric  storms.  Their  eHorta  have  met  with  succeed, 
which  leads  na  to  expect  that  electro-magnetic  waves  and  the  "  coherer"  will  become 
in  time  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  every  meteorological  and  life-saving  station,  eape- 
cially  in  countries  which  tlie  dreadful  tornado  is  likely  to  ravage.  The  first  atf«mpt 
made  in  the  Philipjnnea  of  a  practical  np]jlication  of  ttie  electro-magnetic  waves  has 
been  carried  out  with  the  most  encouraging  results,  and  it  is  now  a  fact  that  in  the 
observatory  lightning  is  harnes&ed  just  as  the  wind,  temperature,  sunshine,  and  pres- 
sure have  been  harnessed  and  forced  to  record  their  own  doings.  The  instrument 
has  been  used  in  the  meteorological  service  since  August  24  last.  It  waa  constructed 
in  Kalocsa,  Auatro-Hungary,  under  the  snpervision  of  Rev.  Father  Fenyi,  S.  J., 
director  of  the  Kalocsa  Obsenatorv,  and  belongs  to  the  type  of  a  similar  iMtrument 
devised  Uy  Rev.  Father  P.  J.  Schreiber,  8.  J.,  of  the  Kalocsa  Observatory.  The 
various  parts  of  the  instrument,  all  told,  are  a  coherer,  an  alarm  bell,  a  coil  wun 
one  magnetic  needle,  two  batteries,  and  a  recordii^  disk.  The  copper  collector  con- 
etsts  of  a  copper  horizontal  insulated  wire  uniting  the  towers  of  the  observatory. 
The  coherer  consists  amply  of  two  steel  wires  adhering  to  each  other  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  The  coherer  aoa  the  coil  with  its  ms^netic  needle  are  worked  by  a  bat- 
tery of  Meidinger  type  (one  element}  with  proportionate  resistance.  The  coherer  is 
also  connected  with  the  collector  and  with  the  earth  through  a  lightning  wire. 
Four  Lechanch^  elements  work  the  alarm  bell  whenever  the  electro-magnetic 
waves  are  received  on  the  collector  and  the  coherer  becomes  a  good  electric  con- 
ductor and  then  the  magnetic  needle  is  worked  by  the  coil  and  closes  the  Lechanch^ 
current,  moving  the  electro-magnet,  which  roisters  on  the  disk.  The  vibration  of 
the  coherer  through  the  movements  of  the  alarm  bell  restores  the  coherer  to  its 
firat  condition  of  nonconductor,  ready  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  new  electro-magnetic 
wave.  On  the  disk  more  than  300  flashes  of  lightning  have  been  registered  in 
Manila  from  10  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  on  the  24th.  The  distance  from  which  the  flasli 
through  its  electro-magnetic  waves  may  affect  the  coherer  has  not  yet  been  calcu- 
lated, but  it  is  supposed  to  be  no  less  than  some  20  miles.  Experiments  to  increase 
the  sensitiveness  oi  the  coherer  are  beingmade,and  it  is  expected  that  very  soon  we 
will  be  able  to  register  a  flash  of  lightnii^  some  150  or  200  miles  distant. 

The  name  adopted  for  the  new  instrument  la  "ceraunograph,"  from  the  Greek 
name  for  lightning,  after  the  name  given  by  R.  F.  L.Obenba«h,  S.  J.,  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  where  similar 
experiments  are  conducted. 

Apparaius  at  llie  various  stations. — The  majority  of  the  instruments  are  the  same  as 
those  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  were  generously  oSered  and  supplied  under 
order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  Mr.  W.  L,  Moore,  who,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge, has  always  shown  the  greatest  interest  in  the  re«6tablishment  of  the  Phihppine 
weaUier  service.    In  a  letter  to  Father  AlguS,  dated  April  5, 1901,  he  says: 

"I  assure  you  that  you  shall  have  our  cheerful  cooperation  and  our  hearty  good 
will  in  everything  that  we  can  do  to  further  the  interests  of  the  meteorological  serv- 
ice of  the  Philippines  as  administered  under  your  able  direction.  Please  make  use 
of  us  for  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  any  additional  apparatus  or  materials  that 
you  may  need  from  this  country." 

We  feel  that  we  owe  sincere  thanks  to  Prof.  W.  L.  Moore. 

The  catalogue  of  the  apparatus  with  which  the  stations  of  the  new  meteorological 
service  are  supplied  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Philippine 
Commission  for  the  period  from  December  I,  190O,  to  October  15,  1901,  Appendix  4, 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  Philippine  weather  bureau. 

The  Imlioon  baromtter. — The  form  of  this  mercurial  barometer  which  has  been 
adopted  m  the  third  and  fourth  class  stations  is  very  simple.  At  each  side  of  tlie 
vernier  two  small  plates  are  placed,  one  of  them  fixedj  the  other  movable.  With 
this  modification  1  succeeded  in  applving  to  the  mercurial  barometer  the  advantages 
possessed  by  the  movable  disk  of  tne  barocyclonometer,  since  the  movable  plate 
carries  engraved  on  its  surface  the  notes,  conveniently  spaced,  relative  to  typhoops. 
This  plate  then,  moving  in  two  grooves  on  either  side,  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
will  by  a  sl^ht  movement  of  the  screws  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  support. 
This  adjustment  is  made  In  order  to  bring  the  little  red  arrow  marking  the  dividing 
line  of  the  typhoons  exactly  opposite  that  division  on  the  fixed  plate  which  the 
latitude  of  the  place  and  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  observation  is  made 
may  demand.  What  barometric  reading  denotes  the  typhoon  limit  in  different  lat- 
itudes of  the  extreme  east  in  the  dlHerent  months  of  the  year  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  table,  tor  the  right  understanding  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
in  the  &«t  group  are  included  the  months  of  December,  January,  Pebruary,  «nd 
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n  the  third,  June, 


Betw..np^ll.,^ 

Mm. 

Inches. 

Darine  the  mtnittia  of— 

0°UON 

768 

1 

765 
7M 

29.76 
29:76 

29i69 
29.96 

FlrateTOU|.^^^ 

IT'^ON 

Third  group. 

October  Mid  NoTember 

Tfiird  group 

Seeond  group 
TUKl  group 

Seconagroup 

Vf-WN 

mportance,  ateompanies  the  barometer,  together  with 

We  mftj;  note,  moreover,  that  the  tube  of  thia  barometer,  bein^;  a  siphon  whieh 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  without  difficulty,  facilitates  the  correction  of  the  height, 
if  Buch  correction  be  needed. 

The  typhoon  barometer,  by  the  introduction  of  the  modification  which  we  have 
just  spoken  of,  is  practically  of  the  same  importance  as  that  of  the  aneroid  forma, 
since  from  it  may  be  obtained  the  same  information  as  may  be  obtained  from  the 
aneroid.  It  has  the  additional  advantage  over  the  aneroid  that  its  indications  can 
be  relied  upon  in  all  weather,  since  the  mercurial  colunm  ia  not  subject  to  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  metals  of  these  barometers,  and  moreover  it  obeys  more  readily  the 
atmoa])heric  pressure  than  do  the  levers  of  the  aneroid.  The  aneroid,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  easily  managed  and  more  ^rtable,  and  on  this  account  more  com- 
monly used  among  ordinary  people,  but  it  is  certainly  not  preferable  to  the  mercurial 
barometer,  at  least  when  intended  for  use  on  land.  The  drawing  of  the  instrument 
may  be  seen  in  the  second  part  of  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  Philippine  weather 
bureau. 

DencHplion  of  shelters. — At  the  .stations  of  the  archipeli^  there  are,  aa  w^e  have 
already  indicated  in  the  list  of  apparatus,  two  forms  or  types  of  shelters  for  the  ther- 
mometers. The  first-class  stations  are  provided  with  one  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow 
wooden  cube,  with  simple  Persian  blinds  for  sides,  and  are  elevated  above  the  ground 
some  3  meters.  It  is  the  model  used  in  the  United  States.  For  all  the  other 
stations  of  the  Philippines  we  have  adopted  another  type,  more  simple,  much  lees 
costly,  and  more  suitable  for  the  tropical  conditions  in  tne  islands.  It  has  a  square 
or  rectan^iar  base,  according  to  the  number  of  instruments  it  ia  destined  to  contain, 
and  its  disproportibned  roof  is  greatly  prolonged  over  the  sides  in  all  directions. 
Such  a  disposition  is  found  to  be  very  advantageous,  as  the  archipelago  is  within  the 
Tropics,  the  southern  part  being  only  some  five  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  the  sun 
during  the  course  of  the  year  &avels  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  zenith  in  all 
the  towns  of  the  islands.  The  shelter  is  double;  the  outer  cover  is  made  of  thatched 
nipa  palm,  a  material  which,  as  experience  shows,  is  a  good  nonconductor  of  heat 
and  allows  the  air  to  pass  throi^h  the  interstices  freely.  The  inner  shelter  is  of 
wooden  latticework,  while  a  moderate  air  apace  is  allowed  between  the  two  shelters. 
We  have  said  that  the  roof  is  prolonged  disproportionately,  and  the  advantage  of  this 
is  that,  preventing  as  it  does  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  lateral  walls  are  left  open  from 
their  upper  edge  half  way  down,  while  the  inferior  half  is  closed  with  bamboo  blinds. 
The  base  of  the  shelter  is  also  partly  open.  By  this  system  of  shelter  we  obtain  perfect 
ventilation  and  the  free  circulation  of  the  air  from  all  sides,  making  sure  in  this  way 
that  the  conditions  on  the  inside  of  the  shelter  are  really  those  of  the  shade  in  the 
open  air.  This  shelter,  though  it  may  be  set  up  on  the  ground  on  four  feet,  ia,  since 
it  is  very  light,  commonly  suspended  from  a  poA.    To  facilitate  its  attachment  to  such 
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the  little  door  easily  when  he  makes  his  observations.  Deei-riptive  drawing?  of  this 
form  of  ahelt«r  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  published  report  already  mentioned. 

A  new  seismograpkic  pendulum. — In  the  new  service  all  the  stations  of  the  arohi- 
X>elago  are  at  the  same  time  seismical  and  meteorolc^ical,  all  of  them  being  supplied 
with  seiain<^rraphic  apparatus,  by  the  eiA  of  which  we  are  able  to  analyze  much 
better  the  earthquakes  that  oueur  so  frequently  througlioat  more  or  leas  the  whole 
of  the  archipela^. 

In  order  ta  obtain  some  understanding  of  the  seismic  system  of  the  islands,  it  was 
determined  that  perfectly  similar  seiBmoprapbic  pendulums  should  be  usid  at  all 
the  stations,  so  that  the  curves  obtained  from  any  single  earthr^oake  at  the  various 
points  of  observation  could  be  compared  without  the  inconvenience  which  usually 
results  when  the  apparatus  used  at  different  stations  is  not  of  the  same  size  and  pat- 
tern. Moreover,  it  was  procured  that  this  pendulum  for  use  at  all  the  statJons  should 
possess  such  a  d^ree  of  sensibility  that  it  should  register  onlysuch  movemente  of 
the  earth  as  are  perceptible  by  persons  in  a  state  of  rest.  We  have  not  herebj- 
excluded  more  perfect  instrumente;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  intended  to  set  up  some 
much  more  perfect  instruments  at  certain  important  pointn  of  greater  seism icactivitj', 
where  apparatus  of  this  nature  may  be  installed  with  more  profit. 

The  seisrac^raphic  pendulum  adopted  for  the  whole  archipelago  is  very  simple 
and  hardly  requires  any  explanation  of  its  parts,  though  a  word  may  he  said  of  tlie 
method  of  suspension  made  use  of,  which  is  altogether  original.  It  is  hnng  by  a  flat 
spiral  spring,  the  upper  extremity  of  which  is  fixed  to  a  firm  support  by  mewis  of  a 
bolt  and  the  lower  end  to  a  small,  hollow  metallic  cone  with  a  well  polished  interior 
surface.  The  cone  rests  on  a  fine  point  and  sustains  the  weight  of  the  penduhim  by 
means  of  a  ring  to  which  the  rod  and  weight  of  the  pendulum  are  fixed,  A  more 
detailed  description  of  this  apparatus,  with  accompanying  plates,  may  be  seen  in  the 
report  above  mentioned. 

The  method  of  suspension  just  described  has  this  advantage,  the  pendulum  is  free 
to  move  only  in  the  plane  in  which  it  has  received  an  impulse  from  the  earth's 
movement,  and  it  during  the  earthquake  impulses  come  from  different  directions, 
these  directions  alone  are  traced  by  the  pen,  so  that  no  gyratory  movements  can  be 
recorded,  unless  the  actual  movement  of  the  earth  was  such. 

(c)    TEtEGBAPHIC  SEHVICB. 

In  the  law  approved  by  the  Philippine  Commission  May  22, 1901,  the  observations 
and  work  to  be  performed  at  the  vanous  stations  were  determined  only  in  a  ^neral 
way,  so  that,  as  tne  law  itself  expressly  states,  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  director 
to  determine  in  detail  the  number  and  kind  of  observations  and  to  specih'  what 
class  of  work  is  to  be  performed  by  the  various  observers.  All  these  detailB  were 
arranged  and  fixed  in  tne  shape  of  a  pamphlet  of  brief  instructions  issued  to  all  the 
observers,  and  printed  on  May  31,  1901. 

Concerning  the  daily  telegrams  it  was  ordered  that  the  heads  of  ail  first  and  second 
class  stations  should  transmit  tel^raphieally  their  observations  three  times  a  day. 
The  hours  appointed  were  6  a.  m.,  10  a.  m.,  and  2  p.  m.,  mean  time  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twentieth  meridian  east  of  Greenwich.  The  obser^-era  at  the  third-class 
stations  should  send  their  observations  twice  a  day,  namely,  at  6  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m. 

These  telegrams  were  sent  for  a  while  in  the  following  form,  which  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  used  under  the  old  service: 
MarehlO,  6  a.  m.: 

59.8  (barometer,  corrected  for  temperature  and  reduced  to  sea  level). 

27.5  (temperature  In  shade). 

NE.  5  (direction  and  force  of  wind). 

8  (amount  of  clouds). 

Ci.  E.  (cirrus  from  east), 

A-Cu.  NE.  {alto-cumulus  from  northeast). 

Cu.  NNO.  (cumnlus  from  north-northwest). 

0  p  (weather  cloudy  with  passing  showers). 

H  (heavy  seas). 

25.2  (rainfall  since  last  telegram). 

Convergence  of  cirrus  in  the  east. 
Such  was  the  form  of  the  telegrams  in  use  for  aivhile.  Afterwards,  in  order  to 
facilitate  tiie  transmission  of  the  telegrams  from  so  many  different  stations,  a  cipher 
form  was  adopted,  which  was  first  used  about  the  end  of  the  year  1901.  By  means 
of  the  cipher  the  above  tel^ram  becomes  reduced  to  four  sets  of  numerals.  The  first 
set  expresses  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  day  beginning  at 
midday  and  counting  from  thence  twenty-four  hours.     The  tiiree  remaining  sets  con- 
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,  for  instance,  would  appear  a 
20216,  57756. 


millimeters,  27  d^rees  {Centigrade}.  In  the  third  set  the  first  threefigurea  give  the 
dLcection  aod  force  of  the  wind,  according  h>  keys  (<t)  and  (i) .  The  fourth  and  fifth 
show  the  kind  and  direction  of  the  higher  clouds,  in  accordance  with  keys  (c)  and 
(d).  In  the  fourth  set  the  first  two  numerals  tell  the  kind  and  the  direction  of  the 
lower  clouds,  in  acconlance  with  keys  (c)  and  (d).  The  third  numeral  shows  the 
condition  of  the  aky,  the  fourth  the  conditioti  of  the  sea,  and  the  fifth  the  rainfall,  in 
accordance  with  keys  (e),  (/),  and  (a). 

To  the  above  sets  the  observer  ados  a  fifth  when  he  wishes  to  send  word  of  any 
true  convergence  of  the  real  cirrus  clouds.  The  key  to  this  set  may  he  found  in  {«). 
For  instance,  to  express  convei^nce  of  cirrus  in  the  southeast  he  would  put  112. 

When  an  earthquake  has  taken  place  it  is  expressed  by  an  extra  set  of  five  numer- 
als, as  may  be  instanced  in  the  following:  19354,  in  which  the  two  first  elements  tell 
the  hour,  the  two  following  the  minute,  as  in  keys  (ft)  and  (m),  and  the  fifth  the 
intensity,  in  accordance  with  key  (i). 

Wind. 

(a)  DIRECTION. 
OO-Cftlm.  .      I  10=ESE.  I  18=SSW,  I  ^=WNW, 

M    NF  ■       14=aSE.  22=WSW.  SO=NNW. 
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Metcraper 

^lea*" 

^ 

0 

3.6-  5.8 
5.»-  8.0 

3-a 

8-13 
28-34 

75^90 

Calm 

Light,  pereeptibJe  wind,  whiuhmm-es 

pennant  or  amall  flag. 
Light  breeze;  Blretches  out  a  pennant 

Moderate;  moves  the  branches  of  the 

J 

I 

12 

Moves   the    heavier    branches    and 

^ 

Strong,  moves  the  whole  tree. 

g 

eurripane. 

Clouds. 

(0  FORM. 

I  Loiver  clouds: 

«— S.  Cu.=Strato-cumulnB. 
7=Cu.  N.= Cumulo-nimbus. 
a^N.^Nimbua. 


(<J)  DIRECTION. 


HER  S'i  MBOLS. 


3=l=l.iKhtnlng-. 


9=u=Dgly  aiipcarance,  orchrei 
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(/)  SEA  SYMBOLS. 


2= I. =Long  rollings 
3-T  --Tide  ripa. 


4=M=Moaerale  Kca  or  swell. 


Eartliqual:!:  sjimhols. 


__„it(fHBn  (ClO'tO- , ..      . 

._t8  and  noise  of  llgbter  objects  aliakeii,  snch  es  dc 
t.  Weak  (from  l°li)  4°):  Sensible  earthiiiiaib  ' 
"ij  objectB.  aach  w  tumltare,  beds,  eta. 


heavy  objects,  aach  >s  tufnltare,  beds,  eta. 

4.  Sliong  (from  4°  to  10°):  Uoremeiit  capable  of  aiauslae  those  In  sleep,  □( 
EtoppliM;  i3  clocks,  ringing  of  large  bells,  falling  of  objects,  etc 

5.  Violent  (from  ICr^lo  1S^|:  Violent  BbocUs,  which  crack  -■ "     "" 


lOlable  shsldng 


"'h 


solid  houses,  0 


>f  houses,  great  dlsBAers,  c 


ripened  In 


Such  is  the  form  of  the  telegrams  received  at  the  central  and  other  etations  of  tliu 
arcliii>elaEo. 

W<yrk  in  branch  staliont. — In  conformity  with  section  9  of  the  law  already  referred 
to,  Bis  observations  a  day,  distributed  in  the  following  manner,  2,  6,  and  10  a.  m.  and 
2,  6,  and  10  p.  m.,  are  taken  at  the  second-class  stations.  The  observations  taken  in 
this  manner  at  equal  intervals  will  allow  their  mean  values  to  be  deducted  with  con- 
siderable scientific  accuracy.  At  the  first-class  stations  the  same  number  of  observa- 
tions is  taken  at  the  same  hours,  but  in  addition  self-registering  instruments  keep  a 
continuous  record  of  the  principal  meteorological  elements,  as  provided  in  section  8 
of  the  same  law. 

At  the  third-class  stations  observations  are  taken  only  twice  a  day,  namely,  at  6 
a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.,  with  the  exception  of  such  days  as  the  director  may  judge  conve- 
nient that  observations  should  be  taken  more  frequently. 

At  the  rain  stations,  as  is  clearly  specified  in  section  11,  the  daily  maximum  and 
minimam  temperature  is  observed,  barometrical  observations  are  taken  at  6  a.  m. 
and  2  p.  m.,  and  a  record  is  kept  of  the  rainfall. 

In  order  that  (he  observations  may  be  taken  r^ularly  at  the  hour  appointed,  and 
in  order  to  regulate  properly  the  self-r^stering  instnitnente,  the  chief  observer  at 
each  staljon  compares  his  watch  every  dav  with  that  at  the  telegraph  station  where 
the  exact  lime  is  transmitted  daily  from  tbe  central  observatory  at  11  a.  m.,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  14. 

Ail  the  stations  are  supplied  with  printed  blank  forms  which  the  observer  fills  in 
with  the  results  of  his  observations,  and  which  are  sent  to  the  central  observatory  at 
the  end  of  the  month  for  further  discussion. 

Monthly  tmlletin.—AB  prescribed  in  sections  8  and  9  of  the  aforementioned  law,  the 
h^ds  of  the  first  and  second  class  stations  must  draw  up  a  monthly  bulletin,  taking 
as  a  model  the  one  which  is  published  at  the  central  observatory  at  Manila.  Tlieii 
bulletin  contains  the  following  material: 

1.  A  page  comprising  all  the  general  observations,  similar  to  the  first  page  of  tbe 
bulletin  of  the  central  observatory, 

2.  In  the  flrst-class  stations  the  hourly  record  of  the  barograph,  thermograph,  and 
anemograph,  with  the  corresponding  means  made  out  for  each  of  tKe  twenty-foui 
hours  of  the  day,  and,  finally,  the  daily  means  deduced  from  twenty-four  observations. 
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The  heads  of  the  second-class  stations  make  out  their  tables  o£  observations  of  bar- 
ometer, thermometer,  humidity,  vapor  tension,  winds,  and  clouds  in  the  same  way 
as  iadoneintheMamlfttable,thoi«!n  at  Manila  the  results  are  deduced  fromtwentj- 
four  d^y  obaervationB  while  in  thoBe  stations  only  six  are  uaed.  Similar  to  the 
second-class  tables  are  those  drawn  up  by  the  heads  of  the  Erst-clasa  stations,  wherever 
the  self-regiatering  instruments  are  not  yet  installed, 

3.  Besides  the  data  above  referred  to,  the  station  huUetins  from  both  first  and 
second  class  stations  give,  finally,  tables  of  the  extreme  values,  the  frequency  of 
winds,  rainfall,  evaporation,  storms,  etc.,  such  as  are  found  on  the  last  page  of  the 
bulletin  published  by  the  central  observatory. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  synopsis  is  made  similar  to  that  found  as  an  appendix 
to  the  annuaJ  volume  of  the  bulletin. 

Heads  of  third-class  stations  follow  the  prescriptions  laid  down  in  section  11,  mak- 
ing ont  at  the  end  of  each  month  a  table  similar  to  that  published  by  the  observatory 
prior  to  May,  1898,  including  in  it  the  two  daily  observations  from  the  secondary 
stations  of  Luzon,  and  marking  at  the  foot  of  the  table  the  respective  monthly  means. 
These  two  daily  obser^'ations  are  now  made  at  6  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m. 

(d)    BARTHllPAKE  RECOHDB. 

All  the  stations  in  the  new  service  in  the  archipelago  are  also  considered  as  seismic 
stations,  as  we  have  already  said  when  speaking  of  the  various  apparatus.  Hence  in 
all  of  them  a  minute  and  exact  record  is  taken  of  all  earthquakes,  no  matter  how 
small  they  may  be,  provided  they  are  perceptible.  Eecord  is  kept  of  the  exact  hour 
of  the  earthquake,  the  duration,  character  of  the  movements  and  the  directions  of 
same,  and  finally  their  intensity.  These  last  three  points  can  be  easily  deduced  from 
the  curves  traced  by  the  pendulums,  excepting,  however,  the  movements  that  are 
purely  vertical.  The  hour  and  duration  is  also  recorded  automatically  by  means  of 
a  simple  seismoacope.  This  latter  consists  essentially  of  a  drum  moved  by  clockwork 
and  an  electric  circuit  which  is  closed  by  the  movement  of  the  pendulum. 

For  expressing  the  intensity  of  the  earthquake  the  same  scale  is  used  throughout 
the  archipelago,  namely,  the  scale  already  cited  when  speakii^  of  the  transmission 
of  the  telegraphic  messagee  of  observation.  The  scale  of  Eossi-Torel  has  been,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  reduced  from  10  to  6  degrees. 

Besides  the  above  earthquake  data,  the  observers  are  advised,  in  order  that  our 
material  may  be  as  complete  as  possible,  to  send  a  minute  description  not  only  of  the 
eHecte  of  the  earthquake,  but  ateo  of  the  phenomena  that  usually  accompany  it,  or 
that  are  supposed  to  have  any  relation  to  it,  such  as  subterraneous  noises,  volcanic 
or  electric  displays,  or  terrestriai  or  atmospheric  currents  which  usually  affect  cables 
and  telegraph  or  telephone  lines. 

Heads  of  stations  are  obliged  to  transmit  to  the  central  observatory  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible al!  of  the  above  meteorological  and  seismical  observations,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  work,  together  with  the  records  of  the  self-recording  instruments,  as  the  original 
or  a  copy  of  the  same  is  kept  in  its  archives. 

There  is  a  close  relation  between  meteorology  and  agriculture.  As  agriculture 
depends  in  great  part,  if  not  altogether,  on  atmospheric  phenomena,  it  is  quit*;  nat- 
ural to  join  to  the  study  of  the  climate  of  a  counti^  the  examination  of  the  influence 
which  the  various  meteoroi epical  elements  exert  on  the  crops  in  the  course  of  the 
different  seasons. 

This  crop  service  is  modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States,  and  became  part  of 
the  Philippine  meteorological  service  by  virtue  of  the  law  which  reorganized  the 
service.  The  Philippine  crop  service  began  in  August,  1901,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
bulletin  for  September  of  that  year,  and  in  a  few  months  was  extended  throughout 
-  the  archipelago,  as  the  new  meteotoliwical  stations  were  erected.  A  circular  letter, 
copies  of  which  were  widely  dispersed  by  means  of  the  observers  among  the  munici- 
pal presidentes,  planters,  and  other  persons  of  influence  in  the  respective  pueblos, 
askii^  them  to  kindly  report  on  the  various  points  contained  in  the  said  circular, 
contributed  very  materially  to  the  organization  of  this  interesting  service.  Owing  to 
this  measure  the  heads  of  the  various  stations  were  able  to  send  monthly  from  the 
very  banning  a  short  report  to  the  central  observatory  bearins  on  the  influence  of 
the  climate  upon  the  crops  durii^  the  said  month,  especial  attention  l)eing  paid  to 
the  particular  products  usually  raised  in  the  different  provinces  during  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  progress  and  usefulness  of  this  service  may  be  observed  in  the  weather  bulle- 
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1902.    Following  is  the  list  of  the  municipalities  which  have  contributed  tt 

ice  from  October,  1902.     Tbe  districts  refer  to  a  nieterological  division  of  the  arciii- 

pelago  which  ia  noted  on  Map  A, 


p,„,..,. 

Municipal  Itiea. 

Ormoc  and  Maasln. 

TagblliLtan,  etc.    (See  the  bulletin  for  May.) 

- 

Cspla  Panny 

.  lloiio,  Panaj 

NegTis,  Oceideotai 

Negroe,  OiSenlal 

Islade  Jolo 

Zambcmiiga,  Wnitanao- 


1,  Eualaqnio,  Lopes,  and  Binalbagan 
uete,  Nueva  Valencia,  Slaton,  Tangj 


fllSTEICT  III. 


Tayaboa,  Liiioii . 


Antimooan,  Isla  Alabat,  Calauag,  Lucbiin,  Lopez,  aod  Mauban. 
Nueva  Cacerea.  Pamplona,  Iriga,  Nabua,  and  Libmanan. 
Legaspl,  Guinobatan.  Bacacay,  Ligao,  Oaa,  Polangui,  Albay,  Dan 


Baguio,  I*  Trinidad,  Balabao.  Adaoay,  Baguias,  Loo,  Galiano,  Bocod, 
San  Fernando,  Bacnilsn,  Buluan,  Naguilian,  and  San  Juan, 

Bollnao,  MamQlou,  AlaminoB,  Olangapo,  and  Iba 
Arayat,  Candaba,  and  Eanta  Ana. 

Tarlac,  Anaa  San  Clemente.   PanlquI,  Concepcion    Pura    Gorona^ 
Murcia,  0'6onell,  Banban,  Sanla  ignac  a    &  ncada    ^ai-as    and 

San  Fernando,  Luzon 

We  have  already  8f>olie 
tory  of  the  daily  weather 
'  5   sent  telegraphically  f 


(») 

in  treating  of  the  work  carried  on  at  the  centra!  observa- 
lote  or  forecast  for  the  coming  twenty-four  hmira,  which 
,  the  principal   stations  of   the  archipelt^,  where   the 

respective  ohservers  give  it  out  to  the  public  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  it  may  con- 
cern. Moreover,  when  any  notable  atmospheric  disturhance  is  noted  word  is  sent 
directly  not  only  to  the  captain  of  the  port  at  Manila,  but  also  to  tjie  head  officers 
at  the  other  ports  of  the  archipelago  that  are  in  connection  with  the  central  office. 
In  these  warning^,  which,  as  may  be  easily  understood,  are  diSerent  for  different 
points  of  the  archipelago,  the  director  of  the  meteorolo^cal  service  usually  specifies 
the  region  toward  which  the  storm  is  moving,  indicating  the  points  most  liireatened 
or  where  the  destructive  effects  will  most  probably  he  felt.  At  the  same  time  the 
proper  typhoon  signal  which  should  he  raised  at  that  point  ia  indicated. 
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The  day  as  well  as  the  night  atorni  aignalB  used  at  the  ports  in  the  islands  are  the 
same  as  tnoe*  uaed  for  many  years  bsick  at  the  port  of  Manila. 

Storm  signals  are  only  used  in  northern  porta,  and  it  is  desirable  that  some  action 
be  taken  to  extend  their  use  to  all  porta  of  the  archipelago  telegraphically  con- 
nected with  Manila. 

(o)p 


1.  The  report  of  observations  for  the  calendar  year  1900  was  published  about  the 
end  of  the  year  1901. 

2.  A  similar  report  for  the  year  1901  was  isued  in  Auguat,  1902. 

3.  Weather  bullctina  for  each  month  are  regularly  published. 

4.  A  report  of  the  climate  of  Baguio,  Bengnet,  was  published  in  June,  1903. 

6.  A  pamphlet,  Ground  Temperature  Observations  at  Manila,  1896-1002,  author- 
ized by  the  secretary  oi  the  interior,  was  given  to  the  public  printer  for  publication 
in  July,  1902. 

6.  A  pamphlet,  Keport  on  the  Seismic  and  Volcanic  Centers  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  was  alao  sent  to  the  public  printer  for  publication  in  July,  1902. 

Owing  to  the  climate  a  great  amount  of  patient  work  is  required  to  keep  the  deli- 
cate instnimente  in  good  running  order.  In  the  Manila  Observatory  there  were  in 
operation  at  the  end  of  Ai^ust,  1902: 

In  (Ae  aetTOiunaical  department. — Two  sidereal-time  clocks,  one  with  electric  con- 
tacts to  run  the  chronograph;  four  mean-time  clocks,  two  with  electric  contacts;  one 
19-inch  telescope  with  two  speotrographa  and  photographic  camera;  two  3-inch  tele- 
scopes for  sun  spot  work  one  mendian  circle  and  toansit  instrument  for  time  work; 
one  photographic  refiecting  zenith  telescope;  one  chronograph;  two  sets  of  photo- 
theodolites;  one  theniii^raph  tor  correction  of  astronomical  observalionB  for  refrac- 
tion; one  mitro  seismograph  to  register  vibrations  of  the  equatorial  pier. 

J»(Aeop«ii-oir«(a(*one—fais.instrumetits  for  direct  observations;  five  self- r^ist«ring 
instruments. 

In  the.  magnetic  d^artment  — One  complete  set  of  self-re^stering  photographic 
instruments;  one  thermograph  to  correct  the  magnetic  observations  for  temperature; 
eight  instrumenti  for  direct  observations. 

In  the  seismic  dgjartmenf.— Five  instruments  for  direct  observations;  seven  self- 
redstering  instruments. 

In  the  meteorological  department. — Thirteen  instruments  for  direct  ot^ervations; 
eleven  self-registering  instruments. 

This  makes  a  total  of  39  instruments  for  direct  observations  and  31  self-registering 
instruments,  all  in  actual  operation. 

Besides  the  work  of  the  mechanics  in  preserving  many  instruments  in  proper  con- 
dition for  work,  they  prepared,  checked,  and  paiiked  all  the  instrumenta  sent  to 
branch  stations.  They  repaired  many  instruments  from  the  observatory  and  from 
branch  stations,  somehelongiiM  to  the  Army,  Navy,  or  civilian  officials,  and  others 
belonging  to  private  persons.  More  than  fifty  aneroids  and  some  mercurial  barome- 
ters have  been  repaired  and  rated  by  the  mechanics  since  the  time  of  my  last  report. 

1.  The  standard  time,  viz,  time  of  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  meridian  east 
of  Greenwich,  is  given  ever^  day  by  telegraph  from  the  observatory  to  all  telegraph 
offices  throughout  the  archipelago,  to  the  vessels  in  the  bay  with  the  time  mM  at 
noon,  and  to  the  business  center  by  firing  a  g«n  at  noon.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
Signal  Corps  established  a  line  from  the  astronomical  department  to  Fort  Santiago,  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  away,  and  the  gun  is  fired  from  the  observatory. 

2.  Two  eclipses  have  been  observed — on  November  11,  1901,  and  on  April  23, 1902. 
The  results  are  published  in  Uie  weather  bulletins  for  November,  1901,  and  April, 
1902. 

3.  Regular  observations  of  solar  activity  are  carried  on  in  this  department,  and 
drawings  of  sun  spots  regularly  made  when  possible,  in  connection  with  m^netic 
observations,  and  chiefly  with  magnetic  disturbances. 

4.  The  most  important  work  in  tiiis  department  is  the  rating  of  the  chronometers. 
Transits  of  stars  ate  r^nlarly  observed  in  the  transit-instrument  room  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rating  the  standard  pendulum  and  the  chronometers. 

Number  of  chronometers  rated  since  ray  last  report,  33.     Althoi^h  these  figures 
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The  most  important  undertaking  during  the  year  in  tiie  magnetic  department  has 
been  a  seriee  of  observations  taliea  by  Father  Mipiel  Saderra  Mas6  during  his  visit 
of  inspection  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  archipelago.  His  account  of  these 
observations  is  contained  in  the  following  report  made  oy  tne  said  Father: 

"The  results  of  the  determination  of  the  magnetical  elements  made  during  my  trip 
to  Mindanao  may  be  seen  in  the  magnetical  cb^ls  that  accompany  this  report. 
Plat«s  I  and  II  represent  the  position  of  the  isoelinicand  iaogonic  iinesof  the  isfanij. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  observations  taken,  and 
these  only  along  the  coasts,  these  lines  traced  with  free  hand  are  of  a  general  char- 
acter and  can  be  only  approximately  troe.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  closed  curve  of 
no  variation,  which  runs  from  northeast  Luzon  to  the  Japanese  Empire,  eastern 
Siberia,  and  the  coasts  of  China,  the  laconic  lines  in  the  archipelago  follow  a  gen- 
eral weat-northwest  to  east-southeast  direction.  In  the  island  of  Mindanao,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Plate  I,  they  suffer  a  strong  inflection  toward  the  north,  the  axis  of  this 
inflection  corresponding  very  sensibly  to  the  evidently  volcanic  terrestrial  line  that 
runs  from  Matutun  and  Apo  to  the  Laguna  of  Mainit,  south  of  Surigao.  The  obser- 
vations made  in  the  years  I8S9  and  1892  give  evidence  of  a  magnetic  focua  of  extraor- 
dinary declination  in  the  direction  of  Surigao,  which  fact  the  present  observations 
corroborate,  while  at  the  same  time  thej"  indicate  another  at  Wasipit.  Others,  no 
doubt,  of  equal  ov  greater  importance,  will  be  found  in  tlie  interior  of  the  island. 
These  last  can  be  located  only  after  a  complete  magnetical  service,  comprising  agreat 
number  of  observations,  shiall  have  been  established  throughout  the  island. 

"Plate  II  represents  the  isoclinic  lines  or  lines  of  equal  inclination.  From  them  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  magnetic  equator  actually  passes  between  liasilan  and  Zambo- 
ai^  and  then  cuts  across  the  extreme  south  of  Mindanao  over  the  Bay  of  Sarangani , 
and  lies  consequently  between  the  parallels  6°  and  7°  north  latitude.  In  tiie  isoc- 
lines also  there  is  observed  a  marked  inflection  toward  the  north,  in  a  direction 
Mrallel  to  the  central  cordillera,  or  the  line  of  greatest  volcanic  activity  of  the  island. 
The  gradual  increase  of  iccUnation  appears  lem  marked  north  of  the  line  0°  than 
south  of  it,  seeing  that  in  the  former  case  the  average  increase  is  2"  for  each  d^ree 
of  latitude,  while  in  the  latter  it  amounts  to  more  than  3°  in  the  same  space. 

"The  determinations  made  thiayearareparticularly  uaeful  inshowing  tlie  actual  \'ari- 
ation  going  on  in  the  magnetical  elements  m  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  we  compare  the  present  reau  Its  with  those  secured  in  1892,  asisdone  in  thenumer- 
icabletableattheendoithereportjtherewinbenoticedaprogreseive  increase  of  eastern 
declination  and  a  strong  decrease  in  the  inclination.  The  declination  has  varied  much 
mareinMindanaothanmManila;moreover,  the  amountof  variation  ismore  accentuated 
in  the  east  and  south,  so  that  if  we  were  to  trace  a  line  of  maximum  secular  varia- 
tion a  curve  would  result,  which,  running  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  island, 
would  take  a  bend  to  the  south  and  stop  at  Jolo.  An  increase  in  the  H.  component 
was  found  at  all  points  of  observation,  thus  confirming  observations  made  in  Manila, 
Hongkong,  and  Zikawei.  If  we  compare  the  variatjons  desc;ribed  above  with  the 
variation  observed  in  the  declination  and  inclination  at  different  points  of  the 
east«m  regions  of  Asia,  we  find  them  in  perfect  accord.  Examining  the  variation 
of  these  elements  as  observed  at  Zikawei,  Hoi^koi^,  and  Batavia,  during  the 

Kriod  between  1892  and  1889,  the  only  complete  data  on  the  subject  we  have  at 
nd,  it  is  seen  that  the  declination  west  has  oeen  continuously  on  the  increase  at 
Zikawei,  while  the  declination  east  has  been  continuously  decreasing  at  Hoi^kong 
and  increasing  at  Manila  and  :^tavia.  These  facts  may  perhaps  be  explained  by 
Bupposii^,  as  seems  probable,  that  the  closed  curve  of  no  variation  spoken  of  above 
possesses  a  slow  movement  toward  the  north,  suffering  a  constant  deformation  by 
an  enlarging  of  its  minor  axis,  which  lies  east  and  west.  As  a  result  of  this  defor- 
mation, the  west«rn  quadrants  are  receding  from  Zikawei,  since  this  point  is  within 
the  0°  curve,  resulting,  consequentiy,  in  an  increase  of  western  declination.  For  the 
same  reason  the  southwest  quadrant  is  approachii^  Hongkong,  which  is  outside  of 
the  curve,  and  the  natwral  result  is  a  diminution  of  eaatem  declination  at  that 
point.  As  far  as  Manila  is  concerned,  the  movement  of  the  said  curve  northward 
ought  to  produce  there  an  increase  of  eastern  declination,  though  somewhat  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  approach  of  the  southwest  quadrant.  This  last  factor  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  slignt  amount  of  variation  observed  at  this  point.  The  notable 
Increase  of  declination  throughout  the  whole  of  Mindanao,  which  is  farther  east 
than  Manila  and  far  south  of  it,  can,  it  seems  to  ua,  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
movement  of  the  said  curve  toward  the  north. 

"At  all  points  the  indination  north  showed  a  notable  decrease,  while  the  inclina- 
tion south  is  increasing  in  Batavia,  which  goes  to  show  tliat  in  theae  regions  the  0° 
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line,  or  magnetic  equator,  is  advancing  northward.    The  amount  of  Tftriation 
decreases  toward  the  poles.     At  Manila  it  is  practically  eqnal,  though  with  the 
opposite  6igii  to  that  at  Batavia. 
"Belore  bringing  this  report  to  a  close  I  shall  add  a  few  words  relative  to  the 


ordinary  work  carried  on  during  the  past  year  in  the  magnetical  observatory.     Two 

-Tie.  of  .r — '  '  -" •"'-"-" ^~-  ^-- 

regular  i 
a  photographic  process.   Four  times  a  month  the  magnet 


i  apparatus  (Mascart  pattern),  declinometer,  bifilar  and  balance,  have  been 
n  regular  and  constant  use,  one  set  for  direct  reading  and  another  self-recisfering  by 
'    '  '  '  "       ■  ■      -  -  month  the  magnetical  clemenia  of  declination, 


incUnation,  ana  horizontal  force  a  ..  . 

tcr  and  Dover  inclinometer,  for  determining  a  base  line  and  reducing  the  readings  oi 
the  registering  instruments  to  their  absolute  value.  The  record  thus  taken  from  the 
hour  to  hour  observations  of  the  three  principal  elementa,  i.  e.,  declination,  H.  F.  and 
V.  F.,  is  published  in  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  obaersatory. 

' '  Among  the  unusual  undertakings  carried  on  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  the 
determination  of  the  mi^netical  elements  during  my  trip  through  Mindanao,  may 
be  mentioned  the  cooperation  of  the  observatory  in  the  programme  formed  by  the 
scientific  commission  of  the  German  and  English  Antarctic  expeditions.  However, 
this  programme  could  not  be  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  since,  on  account  of  the 
syatdm  of  re^stering  instrumenle  in  use  here,  the  modiScationa  of  some  of  the 
instruments  of  precision  could  not  easily  be  made.  Some  special  magnetical  observa- 
tions were  sent  to  Mr.  Bauer,  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C, 
tor  nee  in  his  study  of  the  magnetical  variation  throughout  the  globe  during  the  total 
eclipse  of  1600,  as  well  aa  the  curves  of  the  perturbation  that  occurred  Bimultaneously 
witnthe  («rrible  eruption  of  Pelee,  in  Martinique.  Finallji,  in  the  beginning  of  May 
of  the  present  year,  all  the  facilities  of  the  observatory,  including  data  ana  appara- 
tus, were  ^ut  at  the  disposal  of  those  members  of  the  Coast  Survey  who  had  been 
sent  to  venfy  their  instruments. 

"I  believe  that  the  work  of  this  dejiartment  is  of  undoubted  value,  and  not  infe- 
rior to  that  done  at  other  magnetic  observatories;  but  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  state 
that  in  the  future  the  work  done  here  will  soon  be  rendered  pra<itically  worthless,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  projected  electric  car  lines,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  wires  of  the  electxic-Ught  system  along  (he  neighboring  streets,  and  even  the 
influence  of  the  corrupited  iron  roofing  of  the  numerous  stables  and  wagon  sheds 
lately  erected  hy  the  civil  government  within  a  few  yards  of  the  magnetical  build- 
ing. Even  at  the  present  moment  the  wires  o£  the  arc  l%ht6  influence  the  needles 
to  a  alight  though  quite  visible  extent.  The  actual  influence  which  the  above-men- 
tioned iron  stable  roofs  must  exert  has  not  been  calculated,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  weather  has  not  afforded  us  a  sufficient  number  of  consecutive  clear  days  which 
would  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  take  a  series  of  observations  and  comparisons  at 
different  points  in  the  observatory  grounds.  Besides,  it  seems  better  to  await  the 
conclusion  of  the  plan  of  the  stables,  as  the  building  oi  said  edifices  is  atiil  going  on. 

"Allow  me,  before  concluding  this  report,  to  mention  the  valuable  and  conscien- 
tious work  carried  out  by  the  first-class  observer,  Mr.  D.  0.  DulueOa,  not  onlv  in 
the  routine  work  of  the  magnetic  observatory,  but  also  during  my  tour  of  inspection, 
during  which  he  rendered  valuable  services  in  the  determination  of  the  magnetical 
elements,  as  well  as  in  the  establishing  and  fitting  up  of  the  meteorolo^cal  stations. 
"  Respectfully, 

"Josft  ALGUfi, 

"Direclw  of  the  Philippine  Weaiher  Bureau." 
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Appendix  Q. 

eeport  op  the  chief  op  the  bvbeau  op  nonchristian 
tribes  poe  the  7eab,  ending  augtlst  31,  1902. 


Baodio,  Bbngubt,  Sep!wn6w  J,  190S. 
The  Sbcrbtabt  o»  thb  Intbeior  fob  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Bis:   I  have  the  honor  to  eubmit  the  first  annual  report  ot  the  bureau  of  non 
Christian  tribes. 


The  bureau  of  aon-Christian  tribes  for  the  Philippine  Islands  was  oi^nized  under 
the  department  ot  the  interior  by  act  No.  253,  October  2,  1901. 

The  Spanish  classiflcation  of  the  peoples  of  the  PhiUppines  was  ecclesiastical  in 
form,  dividing  the  inhabitants  of  the  arctiipelago  into  Christians,  heathen  (^infieles), 
and  Mohammedans  (Motos).  The  legislation  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  boti 
provincial  and  municijtfil,  previous  to  tne  formation  of  this  Dureao  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  acta  oi^anizing  the  province  of  Benguet),  had  not  taken  into  consid- 
eration and  is  not  applicable  to  the  latter  two  classes.  The  term  "  non-Christian  " 
des^nates  the  pagan  and  Mohammedan  tribes,  in  distinction  from  the  Christian 
EllipinoB  dwelling  in  orj^inized  provinces  and  towns,  for  whom  a  frame  of  govern- 
ment had  been  practic^y  completed  as  early  as  a  year  ago. 

The  objects  of  the  bureau  as  stated  in  the  organizing  suit  were  two;  First,  to  inves- 
tigate the  actual  condition  of  these  pagan  and  Mohammedan  tribes,  and  to  rec- 
ommend legislation  for  their  civil  government;  and  second,  to  conduct  scientific 
investigations  in  the  ethnology  of  the  Philippines. 


Of  the  peoples  and  tribes  brought  within  the  comprehension  of  this  bureau,  the 
most  insutficient  knowledge  has  been  left  us  by  the  former  rulers  of  the  archipelago. 
Spanish  explorations  and  conquest  in  the  Philippines,  conducted  with  the  utmost 
rigor  tor  the  first  few  decades  aiter  the  arrival  of  Legaspi,  almcet  entirely  ceased  at 
the  end  of  fifty  years,  and  the  limits  of  missionary  enterprise  and  political  authority 
rested  where  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  the  first  halt  century  left  them.  Thus  all 
northern  Luzon,  except  the  slender  strip  ot  Ilokano  coast  and  the  narrow  margin 
along  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan,  occupied  by  the  Christianized  Ibanag,  has  con- 
tinued to  be  held  by  a  large  number  of  heathen  tribes  of  low  Malayan  culture,  while 
the  islands  of  Mindoro  andPalawan  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great  island  ot  Min- 
danao, with  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  are  still  unexplored  and  only  imperfectly  sobject 
to  governmental  authority. 

In  geographic  extent  these  areas  embrace  hardiy  less  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
archipelago.  Of  the  actual  nurabets  included  m  these  pj^n  and  Mohammedan 
tribes  only  the  roughest  estimates,  based  on  Spanish  calculations,  can  be  given,  but 
the  total  number  has  been  stated  at  from  1, 500,000  to  3,000,000  souls.  Information 
is  also  most  uncertain  as  to  the  real  number  ot  tribes  embraced  in  this  body  of  peo- 
ple. Some  entimerations  have  placed  the  number  as  high  as  seventy  distinct  tribes, 
but  it  is  our  behef  that  research  will  somewhat  reduce  this  number. 

The  most  ambitious  attempt  at  the  ethnology  of  the  Philippines  is  that  of  the  cele- 
brated Austrian  professor,  Ferdinand  Blumentritt,  whose  classification  may  form  a 
starting  point  for  farther  research. 

Data  of  every  sort  are  too  insuffteient  to  enable  anyone  to  form  more  than  a  work- 
ing outline  of  PhiUppine  ethnology,  but  in  the  following  paragraphs  is  given  a 
tentative  classification  of  native  peoples. 
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While  the  vast  bulk  o£  the  population  ia  unquestioiiab!y  of  Malayan  origin,  the 
aboriginal  race  of  tlie  archipelago  is  the  dwarf,  black  people,  known  as  "Negritos," 
or  little  negroes.  Tliia  race  ia  almost  the  smalleet  on  the  globe,  and  while  sugges- 
tively nepoid  in  their  dark  color  and  iriazly  mops  of  hair,  they  have  neither  the 
prognathiam  nor  the  dolichocephalv  of  the  Xfriean  and  Melaneaian.  They  are  true 
sav^es,  depending  for  food  upon  the  chase  and  wild  roots,  neither  living  m  vill^ea 
nor  building  stable  huts,  but  roaming  through  the  mountains  in  small  groups  of  a, 
few  families  each.  They  are  timid  and  feartul  of  approach,  and  vet  to  a  certain 
extent  sre  feared  by  the  more  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  The  distribiilion 
of  these  N^ritos  has  been  studied  by  Meyer,  but  recent  correspondence  condocted 
by  the  bureau  reveals  their  presence  in  several  hitheiiio  unrecowed  re^ons.  It  has 
been  invariably  stated  that  their  numbers  are  dwindling,  and  recent  estimates  have 
filaeed  them  as  low  as  10,000,  but  the  bureau's  correspondence  and  field  inves- 
tigations seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  at  least  holding  their  own  at  the  present 
time,  and  no  less  than  30,000  have  been  accurately  reported  to  us  from  all  parts  of 
the  islands. 

The  number  of  problems  presented  to  the  etiinologist  by  these  little  blacks  is 
almost  bewildering.  What  place  have  they  in  tlie  evolution  of  man?  Their  iden- 
tity with  the  Sakais  of  the  Slalay  Peningula,  and  the  Mincopies  of  the  Andaman 
Islands,  is  almost  certain,  but  what  is  their  relation  to  those  other  pigmies — the  doli- 
chocephalic dwarfjs  of  Central  Africa?  And  further,  what  may  be  Siair  connection 
with  the  true  negro  race  of  Melanesia,  almost  contiguous  to  them?  The  geographic 
distribution  of  the  N^ritos  ia  such  that  we  must  conclude  that  at  one  time  they  were 

Sraetically  the  sole  possessors  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago;  and  unquestionably  the 
rst  to  arrive  and  to  dispute  their  possession  of  the  soil  and  to  drive  them  into  the 
mountainous  interiors  which  they  now  occupy  were  the  tribes  of  jDrimitive  Malayans 
which  still  constitutethemostconsiderableelementofthenon-Christian  population  of 
the  islands.  Blumentritt  believes  in  two  successive  waves  of  these  Malayans  of  low 
culture,  and  he  attempts  to  fix  approximately  the  periods  of  their  migration.  Among 
such  tribes  are  the  great  Igorrote  family  of  the  Cordillera  Centra]  of  Luzon,  the  Tin- 
guianes,  Dadyags,  Calingaa,  and  numerous  others,  of  whose  trilial  a£Bliations  we  at 
present  know  noUiiug.  Certain  tribes,  like  the  Ifugao,  appear  to  be  mixed  N^rito- 
Malayans,  but  the  frequently  met  with  nypothesea  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  admixture 
in  certain  tribes  of  northern  Luzon  appear  to  me  to  be  questionable;  nor  do  I  see 
anv  reason  for  believing  in  the  two-miration  theory  of  Blumentritt  as  applied  to 
i  primitive  Malayans.  The  most  we  can  affirm  at  present  ia  that  the  great 
Qtaiuons  mass  of  northern  Luzon  is  occupied  by  numerous  tribes  epeakins  dif- 
ferent dialects  of  common  Malayan  origin.  These  tribes  are  on  a  similar  culture 
plane  with  the  primitive  Malayan  tribes  of  the  Malay  Archipels^,  such  as  the  Dyaks 

of  Borneo  and  the  Batlaks  of  Sumatra.    '"'" —  *" —  "" ''""'" '^ ' 

headhunting  and  ceremonial  cannibalism, 
inference  is  strong  that  all  arose  from 

a  common  culture  epoch  in  the  historv  of  Malayan  jwoples.  The  same  element  is 
probably  represented  in  the  central  and  southern  islands  of  the  archipelago,  as  well 
aa  in  northern  Luzon.  The  mountains  of  nearly  all  the  Visayas  contain,  besides 
roving  bands  of  Negritos,  communities  of  wild  Malayans.  These  peoples  bear  differ- 
ent names  in  different  places:  "Igorrotes"  on  JiTount  Isarog,  "Buquidnon"  in 
Panay,  "Babylanes,"  "Pulijanea,"  and  "Mundos"  in  Negros,  elsewhere  "Montea- 
C08"  and  ":femontades."  The  origin  of  these  groups  may  be  twofold.  Some  of 
them  may  be  remnants  of  the  ^primitive  Malayan  folk  here  previous  to  the  coming  of 
the  Filipino  tribes  now  Christianized,  and,  as  such,  thej"  would  be  grouped  with  the 
tribes  or  northern  Luzon.  But  it  is  probable  that  certain  bands  are  made  up  simply 
of  Filipinos  who  have  fled  to  the  mountains  from  the  more  ordered  life  of  the  plains. 
Outlawrv  or  expulsion  is  the  common  form  of  punishment  among  al!  Filipino  peo- 
ples, ana  to  break  from  the  associations  of  ordered  and  civilized  life  is  the  unvarying 
habit  of  the  man  who  has  inflicted  injury,  or  who  has  himself  been  wronge(J.  In 
the  history  of  Spanish  administration  entire  towns  have  been  depopulated  through 
this  practice  of  their  inhabitants.  The  outiaw — "fliibustero"  or  "tulisan" — is  an 
ever-present  type  of  Malayan  society. 

The  primitive  and  exceedii^ly  interesting  tribes,  the  Taabanuas  of  Palawan  and 
the  Calamianes  Islands  and  the  Manguianes  of  Mindoro,  would  seem  to  be  of  Malayan 
and  Negrito  stocks  commingled.  Many  of  the  tribes  of  Mindanao  are  also  probably 
referable  to  this  early  Malayan  immigration,  particularly  those  of  the  northern  and 
western  provinces.  But  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Davao  and  Mount  Apo,  eastern 
Mindanao,  we  encounter  tribes  whose  character  raises  one  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  in  ethnology.  Among  these  are  the  Guiangas,  Ataa,  and  Tagabanas.  They 
are  reported  to  be  very  tall  in  stature,  with  hair  wavy  rather  than  straight,  a  nar- 
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row  and  prominent  nose,  and  a  color  of  skin  approaching  that  of  the  Polyneaians. 
Obviously,  these  are  not  the  physical  characteriatics  of  the  true  Malay.  If  thorough 
investigation  proves  the  existence  of  this  type,  we  must  conclude  that  we  have  another 
non-Malayan  element  in  the  population  of  the  archipelago.  Perhaps  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  character  of  these  tribes  was  Montajio,  who  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  visited  the  coast  of  Davao  and  ascended  Mount  Apo.  Following  the  theory 
already  developed  by  Hamy  and  other  French  writers,  he  calls  these  "Indonesian. 
The  whole  Indonesian  theory  is  ignored  by  Blumentritt  and  other  German  writers, 
but  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  received  the  warm  assent  of  the  English  ethnolo- 

fiat,  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane.  But  Mr.  Keane  is  certainly  far  in  error  when  he  refers  to  the 
Qdonesian  element  the  Igorrotes  and  other  tribes  of  northern  Luzon,  These  latter, 
by  every  test,  physical,  linguistic,  and  cultural,  are  Malayan, 

There  still  remain  two  oi  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  population  of  the 
Philippines.  These  are  the  seven  great  trib«s  of  OhrietianB  which  form  politically 
and  socially  the  Filipino  people,  and  the  Mohammedan  Malays,  or  Morosot  Mindanao 
and  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  The  seven  Ohristian  tribes  are  the  Visayans,  occupying 
the  central  islands  and  the  northern  coast  of  Mindanao,  the  Bicols  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  Luzon,  the  Tagaloa  of  central  Luzon,  the  Pampai^s  and  Pangasinanes 
of  the  central  plain  of  the  island,  the  Ilokanos  of  the  northwest  coast,  and  the 
Ibanag  of  the  Cagayan  valley.  These  seven  tribes  almost  certainly  represent  a 
Malayan  minatory  wave  subsequent  to  that  of  the  primitive  Igorrotes  and  compara- 
ble tribes.  On  the  axrival  of  the  Spaniards  they  were  already  occupying  the  coasted 
plains  and  river  valleys,  having  forced  hack  into  the  interior  the  less-cultured  tribes 
which  had  preceded  them.  The  languages  of  these  groups,  while  differing  widely  in 
their  vocabularies,  show  a  common  Malayan  source  and  a  imiform  structural  basis. 
At  some  time  and  place  at  least  several  of  these  tribes  felt  the  contact  of  the  Hindu 
civilization,  which,  subsequent  to  tiie  Christian  era,  flourished  in  Java  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  From  this  source  they  acquired  alphabets,  the  knowledge  of  writing, 
and  other  arts  of  civilization,  whicn  considerably  elevated  them  above  the  plane  of 
the  interior  tribes.  A  Sanscrit  element,  especially  in  the  Tagalog,  as  has  been 
sbowa  by  Dr.  Pardo  de  Tavera,  exists  in  these  languages. 

Of  all  the  pre-Spanish  peoples  of  the  Philippines,  the  last  comers  are  the  Moham- 
medan Malays.  We  can  readily  fix  the  time  of  their  arrival  as  snbaequeiit  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  For  the  Mohammedan  Malay,  so  prominent  in  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  as  colonist,  trader,  and  pirate,  whose  speech  is  the  lingua 
franca  of  all  Malaysia  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  ana  who  has  given  his  name  to,  and 
stands  as  the  type  for  the  entire  race,  was,  previous  to  the  twelfth  century,  only  an 
obscure  tribe  of  Sumatra.  The  conversion  of  this  people  to  Mohammedanism  by 
Arabic  missionaries  in  the  twelfth  century  appears  to  have  given  them  the  power 
and  passion  which  hasroade  them  dominant  everywhere  south  of  the  Visayan  Islands 
of  the  Philippines.  They  arrived  in  the  Sulu  Archipelago  probably  between  1300 
and  1400  A.  D.  And  upon  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century 
their  fleets  of  praos  were  filling  the  Mindoro  Sea  and  sweeping  the  Straits  of  San 
Bemadino,  while  their  outposts  and  settlements  reached  to  Manila  Bay.  The  Span- 
iard checked  their  further  prc^iress  in  the  Philippines,  though  he  utterly  failed  after 
centuries  of  conflict  to  reduce  them  to  Christianity  or  obedience  to  the  Si)anish 
Crown.  Their  history  is  the  climax  of  Malay  ■  ■  ■■  ■ 
Maguindanao  sea  rover  was  felt  for  centuries  f 
south  of  their  strongholds  in  Jolo  and  Lanao. 

Of  such  diverse  and  varied  elements,  then,  is  the  population  of  the  Philippines 
composed.  Of  the  mixtures  with  Chinese  and  European  blood  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  further  here.  The  variety  of  problems  they  present  is  equally  great  for  the 
ethnolomst  and  the  statesman,  and  nowhere,  it  may  be  asserted,  must  the  construc- 
tive work  of  administration  be  so  dependent  for  information  and  guidance  upon  the 
researches  of  the  expert  student.  Since  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  Eastern 
waters  the  mind  of  the  Malay  has  appeared  to  the  European  as  a  closed  book.  Both 
races  have  ever  misunderstood  and  mistrusted  each  other.  Out  of  mutual  ignorance 
and  tear  have  followed  hatred,  oppression,  and  retaliation.  In  the  establishment  of 
order  in  these  islands  this  government  is  attempting  to  rear  a  new  standard  of  rela- 
tionship between  the  white  man  and  the  Malay.  The  success  of  this  effort,  so  full  of 
possibilities  forthefutureof  life  and  inlercourae  in  the  Far  East,  will  depend  in  a  lawe 
measure  on  our  correct  understanding  and  scientific  grasp  of  the  peoples  whose  prob- 
lems we  are  facing.  Science  can  have  no  nobler  mission  than  to  discover  and  mter- 
pret  the  beat  inherent  in  every  people,  nor  can  a  more  practical  and  exalted  work  be 
foundthan  that  of  this  and  similar  bureaus  in  the  promotion  of  a  lietter  understandii^ 
between  the  lacea. 
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In  addition  to  the  routine  paper  work  of  the  bureau,  the  employees  in  the  office 
have  pursued  the  following  line  of  work: 

First,  Cojiies  of  a  circular  requesting  specific  information  upon  the  population, 
which,  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  bureau,  had  been  prepared  by  the  Hon. 
Dean  O.  Worcester,  have  been  sent  to  every  provincial  governor  and  to  every  organ- 
iiied  municipality  in  the  archipelago.  About  nine  hundred  replies  have  been  received, 
a  percentage  of  90  per  cent  of  those  sent.  The  ethnological  information  contained 
ill  these  replies,  is,  as  should  be  anticipated,  somewhat  meager,  but  a  mass  of  valu- 
able demographic  data  is  afforded.  In  every  case  the  replies  give  credible  enumer- 
ations of  population.  A  study  of  these  returns  show  the  extent  of  intermixture 
between  the  Christianized  Filipino  tribes;  Jie  weaving  of  population  as  stimulated 
by  the  recent  revolution;  the  migratory  tendency  of  certain  tribes,  like  the  Ilokano, 
who  is  leaving  his  narrow  coast  in  search  of  homes  and  labor  elsewhere;  the  distri- 
bution of  Chinese  in  the  archipelago,  etc. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  stated  above  that  the  bulk  of  this  correspondence  is  limited  in 
its  ethnol<^cal  value,  there  are  notable  and  interesting  exceptions.  In  a  goodly 
number  of  instances  the  responses  have  been  accompanied  by  relaciones  upon  non- 
Christian  peoples,  parliculflrly  the  Negrito,  dwelling  in  the  mountainous  vicinities  of 
the  Christian  towns.  These  productions  bear  usually  the  signature  of  the  municipal 
president,  but  they  appear  to  be  joint  productions  of  ail  the  officials  attendant  at  the 
''tribunal"  (municipal  building).    They  reveal  painstaking  care,  fair  ])erception  of 


president,  but  they  appear  to  be  joint  productions  of  ail  the  officials  attendant  at  the 
''tribunal"  (municipal  building).  They  reveal  painstaking  care,  fair  ])ercept'""  "* 
what  constitutes  scientific  data,  and  a  decided  enthusiasm  for  the  investi^tioi 

The  bureau  prepared  and  printed  early  in  the  present  year  a  brief  circular  con- 
taining a  summary  of  the  ethnological  problems  of  the  Plulippines,  with  directions 
for  prosecuting  preliminary  scientific  investigations  and  tor  eollW-ting  museum  mate- 
rial. Copies  of  this  circular  were  distributed  quite  widely  in  the  ifQands  and  some 
excellent  data  were  in  this  way  secured. 

The  correspondence  occasioned  by  the  two  above  publications  has  been  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  bureau,  and  a  system  of  card  index  and  cross  reference  devised 
which  makes  it  readily  available.  The  card  index  is  arranged  in  a  threefold  way: 
According  to  contributors'  names;  according  to  Filipino  tribes;  and  according  to 
provinces. 

A  similar  card  index  for  all  printed  publicalionB,  including  books,  reports,  and 
m^^a^ine  articles,  hearing  upon  Philippine  ethnolc^v,  has  been  begun, 

A  map  collection  and  file  has  also  been  begun.  Copies  of  current  maps  are  heii^ 
preserved  and  search  is  being  made  for  old  and  rare  examples  showing  the  history  or 
geographical  and  etlinological  knowledge  of  the  islands.  Some  interesting  examples 
of  this  latter  class  were  recently  obtained  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  in  &e  United 
States. 

The  beginnings  of  a  library  have  been  made.  It  is  the  intention  to  build  up  a  col- 
lection containing  everything  procurable  pertaining  to  the  ethnol<^y,  demography, 
get^raphy,  philoi<^y,  and  history  of  the  islands.  A  few  works  of  rarity  and  value 
were  obtained  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  in  the  United  States,  but  the  collections  of 
Europe  contain  moat  of  the  works  that  have  been  produced  in  or  upon  the  Philip- 
pines. A  small  working  library  waspurchaaed  in  the  United  States  which  bears  upon 
the  ethnology  and  geography  of  Malaysia,  Polynesia,  and  Australia:  also  upon 
Mohammedan  religion,  custom,  and  law;  codification  and  application  of  Hindu  law 
in  India;  primitive  law  and  custom;  and  general  anthropology.  Search  for  books  in 
the  islands  has  so  far  secured  us  little  beyond  works  on  Philippine  languages.  Here 
some  rare  things  have  been  i*cured;  for  example,  both  the  early  editions,  1727  and 
1735,  of  Bergano's  Arte  de  la  Lengua  Pampanga.  The  bureau  has  the  latest  and  most 
com plet«  grammars  and  dictionariesofTagalog,  Ilokano,  Iban^,  and  Visayan.  Mod- 
ern editions  have  also  been  purchased  of  some  of  the  old  Spanish  historical  accounts 
of  the  islands. 

A  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  Spanish,  French,  and  German  into  the 
Etielish  has  been  done.  Several  typewritten  copies  of  each  such  translation  are 
made  for  use  of  the  workers  in  the  bureau. 

The  syllabus  prepared  by  the  Hon,  Dean  C.  Worcester,  based  on  Powell's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  American  Langnf^:es,  has  been  partially  supplemented  and 
prepared  for  publication.  The  proposition  for  the  repuolication  of  Powell's  work, 
especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  Philippines,  was  made  to  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  last  March,  and  their  generous  consent  was  given.  The  final  preparation 
of  this  work  for  the  press  has  been  awaiting  the  arrival  from  Washington  of  Dr. 
Jenks,  assistant  chief  of  the  bureau. 

Of  the  work  of  the  agent  for  Moro  affairs  at  ,Tolo.  I  can  speak  only  of  what  infor- 
mation I  have  gained  through  correspondence.     He  continues  to  act  as  interpreter 
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for  the  army  officers  at  Jolo.  He  has  forwarded  a  small  amount  of  interestjntt  mat 
ter  relating  to  the  Moros  of  Jolo.  This  includes  a  brief  codification  of  Jolo  law 
translated  into  English;  a  pact  between  datos,  date  not  given,  establishing  their  pre- 
rogatives under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan;  a  sketch  map  of,  and  some  notes  on, 
the  island  ot  Joio,  and  a  brief  Jolo-English  vocabulary. 


Since  the  oi^nization  of  the  bureau  that  part  of  hia  time  not  demanded  by  other 
duties  has  been  devoted  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  to  study  and  the  collection  of 
data.     The  following  lines  have  been  pursued  and  note  books  opened  therein: 

First.  General  history  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  peoples  smc«  their  discovery. 
This  study  has  been  pursued  to  gain  a  broad  basis  for  anthropological  work.  The 
old  Spanish  historians  of  the  iaianda,  contemporaries  of  the  conqoest,  especially 
Moi^,  Combe,  Gaspar  de  San  Angustin,  and  Navarrete,  have  left  us  books  rich  in 
ethnc^raphic  material.  PiRatetta,  the  historian  of  Magellan's  voyage,  of  which 
expedition  he  was  a  member,  pves  an  indispensable  description  of  the  Visa^an 
islanders  when  first  seen  by  the  Spaniards.  Another  fruitful  source  of  information 
on  the  PhiUppines  from  century  to  century  has  been  found  to  be  in  the  famous  col- 
lections of  voyages  such  as  Hakluyt,  Harris,  Churchill,  and  Pinkerton. 

Second.  The  general  ethnological  problem  ot  the  Philippines.  The  bulk  ot  help- 
ful literature  here  is  the  work  of  German  and  French  scientists.  It  exists  lai^ly  in 
scattered  articles  in  scientific  publications  and  reports  of  learned  societies.  On  Min- 
danao, much  good  material  can  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  Jesuit  letters,  Cartas  de 
Mindanao. 

Third.  Spanish  legislation  tor  and  administration  ot  the  pagan  tribes  of  the  archi- 
pelago. The  preparation  ot  this  paper  is  proving  a  somewhat  slow  task,  but  eventu- 
ally p,  separato  report  will  be  submitted  thereon. 

Fourth.  Histonoil  review  ot  the  Spanish  relations  with  the  Mohammedan  Malays 
of  Mindanao  and  Jolo. 

Fifth.  Cadquism,  or  the  prevalence  in  the  Ellipino  community  ot  the  arbitrary 
authority  of  a  special  class. 

Sixth.  Philippine  languages.  In  the  absence  of  a  specialist  in  this  subject,  study 
has  been  pursued  during  the  last  tew  months  upon  the  two  languages,  Tagalt^  and 
Ilokano.  The  scientific  importance  ot  language  study  is  fundamental,  and  will 
demand  lai^  attention  in  the  future  from  all  workers  in  the  bureau. 

Ot  field  work  only  a  small  amount  has  yet  been  done.  The  duties  attending  the 
first  oi^anization  of  the  bureau  and  the  absence  ot  the  chief  in  the  United  States  for 
several  mouths  have  delayed  the  prosecution  of  this  most  important  ot  all  work  ot 
the  bureau.  A  subsequent  paragraph  will  detail  the  field  work  which  is  now  being 
entered  upon.  In  the  early  winter  brief  visits  were  paid  to  small  groups  ot  Negritos 
in  the  different  provinces  of  Bataan,  Pangasinan,  and  Eizal.  Brief  vocabularies,  all 
showing  much  corruption,  were  procured;  a  series  of  measurements  were  made  upon 
a  small  number  of  individuals,  both  male  and  female,  and  a  small  amount  of  ethno- 
graphic data  obtained.  Since  early  in  June  the  chief  of  the  bureau  has  been  study- 
mg  the  social  organization  of  the  Benguet  Igorrotes.  An  admirable  volume  of 
manuscript  notes  upon  tliese  Igorrotes  by  Mr.  Otto  Scherer  is  in  the  possession  ot  the 
bureau,  and  ma^  serve  as  a  guide  and  companion  to  further  investigations.  Dr.  A.  E. 
Jenks  has  also  just  reached  this  field  and  is  at  work  upon  the  general  economic  life 
ot  the  Igorrotes. 

Under  instructions  from  thesecretary  of  the  interior  a  special  trip  was  made  by  the 
chief  ot  the  bureau,  July  25  to  August  17,  to  establish  a  quarantine  system  against 
cholera  for  the  non-Christian  tribes.  The  route  taken  was  northward  throi^h  Ben- 
guet, then  down  the  Amburayan  River  to  the  coast,  northward  through  Ilocos  Sur  to 
the  old  comandancia  of  Tiagan,  and  thence  south  across  Lepanto,  entering  Benguet 
again  on  the  Agno  River.  A  special  report  will  be  submitted  on  the  results  of  this 
trip,  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the  journey  was  productive  of  scientific  informa- 
tion in  addition  to  the  immediate  object  in  view. 


From  the  month  of  December  to  the  end  of  May  the  time  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau 
was  occupied  by  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  Under  instructions  from  tjie  Philip- 
pine Commission,  visits  ot  investigation  were  made  to  Indian  reservations  and  schocus 
m  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  sections  ot  the  country.  These  visits  had  several 
obj'ects  in  view.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  desired  to  gain  information  as  to  the  results 
obtained  by  the  present  administration  of  Indian  anairs.     A  dozen  years  a^  a  new 
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policy  toward  the  Indian  was  inaugurated  by  the  Government.  Congreas  and  tlie 
AdminiatratJon  at  Washington,  since  the  first  Indian  treaties  early  in  tie  last  century, 
had  followed  the  policy  of  dealing  with  the  Indian  by  tribes,  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
since  the  decision  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  had 
recognized  for  the  Indian  a  distinct  nationality.  The  new  policy  proposal  to  do 
away  with  tribal  relationships,  break  down  tribal  ties,  and  to  deal  with  the  Indian 
as  an  individual.  Provision  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  breaking  up  of  reserva- 
tions and  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty.  An  elaborate  svstem  of  education,  em- 
bracing both  reservation  and  boarding  schools,  has  been  established. 

In  spito  of  the  excellent  intentions  behind  theee  eflorta,  the  policy,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  undereigned,  has  not  brought  forth  satisfaetcry  results,  and  in  a  thousand 
cases  has  not  done  justice  to  the  Indian.  The  process  of  cliange  has  been  pursued 
too  rapidly.  Great  difficulties  attend  the  disestablishment  of  the  reservation  system. 
The  Government  originally  set  aside  large  tracts  of  land  for  the  Indian  tribes'  per- 
petual use,_  and  by  promise  and  treaty  guaranteed  them  the  occupancy  of  these  tracta 
under  their  custcmary  laws,  while  it  limited  and  confined  them  to  these  areas  for 
their  homes.  In  nearly  every  such  case  one  of  two  things  has  occurred.  Either  by 
the  approach  of  white  settlers,  the  extermination  of  game,  the  diversion  of  irrigating 
waters,  or  other  ciiangea  brought  about  by  the  settlement  of  the  West  the  reserva- 
tion liaa  ^proved  too  small  or  too  arid  to  sustMU  the  tribe  or  to  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  Its  well-being;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  opposite  result  has  been  readied 
where  either  through  the  diminution  in  numbers  of  the  tribe  or  the  disinclination  of 
its  members  to  pursue  agriculture  large  tracta  of  the  most  fertile  land,  capable  of 
affording  homes  for  thousands  of  settlers,  have  been  left  unoccupied  and  unimproved. 
Under  this  last  condition  the  temptation  has  proved  irresistible  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  Indian  reservation  by  throwing  open  a  portion  of  the  land  tor  white  settlement. 
This  process  ia  effected  ostensibly  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian,  and  a  number  of 
S[)ecial  f^nts  are  employed  by  the  Indian  division  to  make  terms  with  Indian 
tribes,  but  in  reality  there  appears  never  to  be  a  tree  consent  on  the  part,  of  the  tribe. 
This  process  is  being  pressed  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  at  tne  present  time, 
especially  in  Indian  Territory  and  on  northern  reservations  occupied  by  tribes  of  the 
great  Sionan  stock. 

Necrasary  as  these  measures  seem  to  the  development  of  the  West,  they  are  viola- 
tions of  the  most  solemn  promises  made  lo  the  iidians  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  lands  should  be  theirs  "aa  long  as  the  grass  grew  or  the  water 
ran."  No  solution  of  the  problem  of  tbe  Indian's  status  and  land  possession  can  be 
considered  satisfactory  which  rests  upon  such  palijable  breach  of  faith. 

I  believe  that  the  employment  of  the  reservation  system  should  be  avoided  in 
these  islands,  and  that  the  government  should  not  cede  or  grant  any  public  land  to 
a  tribe  as  a  tribe.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  term  of  years  to  exclude 
new  settlers  from  the  habitats  of  certain  tribes,  temporarily  reserving  these  areas  for 
their  exclusive  occupation.  Such  measures  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  protect  and 
properly  handle  some  of  the  Neerito  tribes — as,  for  example,  the  numerous  body  in 
the  southern  Zambales  Mountains,  between  whom  and  the  adjacent  Filipino  folk 
amalgamation  is  impossible.  But  in  the  case  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  Malayan 
origin,  on  a  lower  cultural  plane  than  the  Christian  Filipino,  I  believe  governmental 
efforts  should  tend  to  encourage  admixture  rather  than  to  maintain  isolation.  These 
tribes  have  advanced  to  the  point  of  understanding  individual  ownership  of  properly 
in,  at  least,  iniproved  lands.  And  the  assignment  of  individual  holdings  can  be 
speedily  effected,  leaving  superfluous  land  open  to  settlement  from  outside.  In  gen- 
eral, it  might  be  stated  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  the 
American  Indian  contains  little  that  can  be  followed  in  governing  the  backward 
races  here.  The  history  of  this  policy  is  not,  however,  without  its  leeaons.  One 
special  field  of  enlightenment  lies  m  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court;  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  Indism  tribes.  The  limits  of  the  legislative  power,  as  so  defined, 
would  appear  to  be  of  special  consequence  to  the  legislative  body  formed  under  Con- 
gressional enactment  in  these  islands.  These  cases  cover  a  long  period  of  years — 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century — and  declare  the  competence  of  Con- 
gress in  reorganizing  tribal  independence,  defining  Indian  statos,  n^dtiating  treaties, 
controUing  Indian  trade,  and  the  possible  extent  of  the  power  of  agents  and  other 
officials.  An  especial  investigation  of  these  constitutional  cases  is  being  made,  and 
will  be  submitted  as  a  report  upon  the  limits  of  legislative  power  over  uncivilized 
tribes  as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

My  recent  examination  of  Indian  education  in  the  United  States  impressed  me  as 
especially  unsuitable  and  disappointing  in  its  results.  A  number  of  lai^  bsarding 
schools  in  hoth  the  East  and  West  are  being  maintained  at  very  heavy  expenditure 
of  public  funds.     But  in  no  case  within  -     -  ' 'j--    a_   .i.___   __!.__. :_.  -_ 
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fitting  the  Indian  for  the  life  he  o£  necessity  must  lead.  The  courses  of  atady  are 
imitationa  of  those  of  American  city  schools.  The  so-called  industrial  education 
hears  no  relation  to  the  life  from  which  the  Indian  comes  and  to  which  he  should 
return.  The  Indian  is  above  everything  else  a  country  dweller,  while  the  whole  aim 
and  expectation  of  these  schools  seem  to  be  to  force  him  into  town  or  dty  life.  Hia 
hope  lies  in  becoming  a  good  agriculturist  and  stock  raiser.  These  schools  incom- 
pletely teach  him  tr^es  and  professions  in  which  he  can  not  compete  and  which  he 
can  not  successfully  practice.  For  example,  in  the  shopa  of  sev.eral  of  these  schools 
hameas  making  is  taught,  but  nothing  of  saddlery  or  leather  tanning,  the  only 
branches  of  haraeas  work  which  many  tribes  are  at  present  ready  to  employ.  The 
atudy  of  each  trade  is  pursued  entirely  without  reference  to  the  need  the  Indian  will 
fill  in  his  own  home.  The  same  critidem  applies  to  blacksmithing,  where  the  iron- 
ing of  wagons  is  taught,  but  ia  no  caae  horseahoeing  or  ordinary  implement  repair- 
ing.    The  whole  system  is  exceedingly  expensive  and  ia  nearly  uselees  to  the  Indian. 

Keservation  schoolsin  the  United  States  have  done  an  infinitely  better  work,  and 
their  plan  can  he  more  profitably  followed  here  in  this  archipelago. 

The  immediate  objects  which  education  should  pursae  among  the  tribes  here 
aeem  to  be  two;  First,  the  teaching  of  English  to  the  chOd,  with  reading  and  writing. 
This  primarily  that  we  may  understand  himand  he  us,  in  order  that  he  may  make 
known  directiy  to  the  government  ofHclala  his  needa  and  wrongs,  and  in  order 
that  in  general  society  may  be  liberalized  and  the  ordinary  maa,  who  in  these 
Malayan  communities  ia  in  a  state  of  subjection,  may  be  freed  and  elevated. 
The  second  object  of  education  among  these  races  should  be  of  an  exceedingly 
practical  character — being  largely  industrial;  and  in  each  case  it  should  he  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  tribe. 

The  best  type  of  school  to  meet  these  alma  will  be  the  boarding  industrial  school 
planted  in  the  center  of  each  considerable  tribe.  Beginnings  should  be  small. 
Two  or  three  experienced  American  teachers  with  inexpensive  equipment  are 
adequate  for  the  exjwriniental  stage.  The  past  practice  of  hiring  Christianized 
Filipino  teachers  for  non-Christian  towns  is  unqualifiedly  condemned  as  fruitless, 
distasteful  to  the  lower  race,  and  frequently  a  source  of  abuse,  while  the  present 
plan  of  sending  American  teachers  to  sm^l  Igorrote  communities  to  conduct  a 
primary  school  with  a  handful  of  naked  pupils  is  expensive  in  effort  and  money 
beyond  any  possible  justification. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  adjudication  of  ordi- 
nary offenses  have  been  performed  on  the  reservations  of  the  United  States  by 
Indian  police  and  by  courts  for  the  trial  of  Indian  ofEenses.  The  Indian  police 
act  under  orders  of  the  agent,  who  also  sits  as  magistrate  in  the  court,  together 
with  Indian  assessors  who  assist  in  arriving  at  the  facts  and  making  decisions  in 
accordance  with  Indian  customs.  These  practices  seem  to  have  worked  well.  It 
is  XMJssible  to  clothe  an  American  Indian  vrith  authority  among  his  own  people 
and  to  support  him  vigorously  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  with  minimum  risk 
of  his  perpetrating  injustice.  I  feel  anre,  however,  that  the  same  system  can  not 
be  as  generally  applied  in  this  archixrela^o. 

Society  among  the  American  Indians  la  thoroughly  democratic.  The  authority 
of  the  so-called  chieftain  is  not  due  primarily  to  descent  or  tonofile  blood,  neither 
is  it  based  on  wealth.  It  is  due  to  courage,  skill  as  a  warrior,  sagacity — that  is, 
to  purely  personal  characteristics— and  to  the  strength  of  an  Indian's  ' '  medicine. ' ' 
Moreover,  the  Indian  has  a  strong  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play,  and  the  Indian 
official  can  carry  out  his  orders,  not  merely  because  he  has  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  atiove  him,  bnt  because  he  has  the  strong  support  of  the  Indian 
community.  Oppression  is  almost  impossible  for  him,  even  were  he  inclined  to 
it.  Now,  Malayan  society,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Philippines,  is  not  democratic  in 
its  tendency,  but  is  oppiessivelj'  aristocratic.  The  power  of  the  man  of  wealth, 
position,  or  inheritance  is  inordmate.  He  is  not  only  able  to  commit  abuses,  but 
is  morally  blinded  to  their  enormity.  Beneath  him  the  man  of  poverty  and  unen- 
lightened mind  takes  rank  with  the  animals  that  till  the  soil.  I  believe  that  this 
characterization  is  true  of  both  Christian  and  non-Ohristian  communitiea.  The 
intrusting  of  authority,  then,  especially  police  and  judicial  authority,  fiiould  be 
safeguarded  and  restricted  in  every  possible  way. 

IHVKSTIGATION  OF    ETHNOLOGICAL  WOKE  IN  THE  XJNITED  STATES. 

It  can  be  asserted  withont  national  prejudice  that  the  science  of  ethnology  has 
in  recent  years  made  its  most  significant  progress  in  theUnited  States,  and  that  in 
the  American  school  of  ethnologists  there  is  the  greatest  promise  for  the  future  of 
the  science.    In  Great  Britain,  France,  Scandinavia,  and  Belgium  the  science 
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of  anthropology  has  developed  oat  of  and  etill  remains  largely  identical  with  pre- 
historic archaeology.  To  this  field  of  inquiry  in  France,  largely  through  the  work 
of  Brocaandhisdisciple,  Tapinard,  has  ileeii  built  up  a  science  of  physical  anthro- 
pology having  for  its  special  subjects  of  investigation  the  races  of  western  Europe. 
Wliile  in  Enrope  anthrojiological  stndents  have  necessarily  been  limited  in  their 
material  to  relics  of  prehistoric  culture  and  to  the  physical  types  of  their  own 
race,  in  America  they  have  been  bron^ht  face  to  face  with  a  great  and  intense^ 
conservative  race,  with  langn^^es  and  institutions  far  removed  from  those  of  the 
Caucasian.    Since  the  first  settlement  of  white  men  in  America  the  Indian  has 


all  ethnological  laboratories  at  his  hand,  the  American  student  has  possessed  ai_ 
inestimable  advantage  over  the  ethnologist  of  Europe  with  his  far  more  limited 
material. 

A  sociological  direction  was  given  American  ethnology  by  the  researches  of  the 
late  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  among  the  Iroquois.  His  results  were  revolutionary 
when  ajiplied  to  the  science  of  the  origin  of  society,  and  they  received  a  brilliant 
application  in  the  studies  of  Mr.  Adolf  Bandelier  into  the  constitntion  of  Aztec 
society.  The  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  by  Maj.  J.  W. 
Powell,  in  1879,  gave  definite  form  and  direction  to  tiie  study  of  Indian  tribes. 
The  most  conspicuous  work  accomplished  in  America  lies  not  so  much  in  the  field 
of  physical  anthropology,  nor  iu  thestndyof  ethnologic^  problems  iiavinga  bio- 
logical character,  aa  it  does  in  the  investigation  and  iUnmination  of  the  thought, 
spirit,  and  motives  of  barbarous  society. 

The  work  of  the  Bnreauof  American  Ethnology,  which  far  more  than  any  simi- 
lar organiaations,  is  furnishing  a  constant  output  of  progi'essive  investigations,  is 
grouped  about  the  following  flnea:  LingnisticS;  technology  and  esthetics,  social 
organization,  sophiology,  and  somatology.  Washington,  the  center  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  and  the  seat  of  the  National  Museum,  whose  work  will  be 
mentionedlater,  forms  naturally  the  center  for  anthroiwlogical  work  in  America; 
bnt  in  New  York,  with  its  American  Mnsenm  of  NatnralHiBtory;  in  Philadelphia, 
with  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  in  Chicago,  with  its  Field 
Columbian  Museum,  and  the  Universily  of  Chicago,  immense  and  valuable  collec- 
tions of  ethnological  materials  are  being  gathered  and  stored  for  future  research 
and  publication.  The  University  of  California  has  recently  organized  a  depart- 
ment of  anthropology  for  field  investigations,  andhaaalready  a  number  of  trained 
investigators  conducting  explorations. 

Briefly  characterized,  the  institution  at  New  York,  in  the  field  of  ethnology,  is 
primarily  occupied  with  the  coUection  of  data  in  American  linguistics,  but  it 
possesses  also  the  most  important  laboratory  of  physical  anthropology  in  America, 
where  methods  in  somatolog^are  being  worked  out  on  mathematical  calculations, 
which  promise  to  give  to  tins  science  a  more  precise  character  and  influential 
position  than  it  has  hitherto  held.  Notable  collections  are  to  be  fonnd  there,  and 
one  of  the  moat  ambitious  exploring  expeditions  in  the  history  of  the  science  is 
being  conducted  on  the  coasts  of  northwestern  America  and  Siberia,  the  researches 
of  which  are  not  yet  concluded.  From  the  University  of  Chicago  notable  work 
has  been  done  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  sonthem  Mexico.  Splendid  collections 
of  physical  data,  including  measurements,  photographs,  and  plaster  casts  have 
been  secured  from  large  seriesof  individuals  and  numerous  tribes.  All  the  above 
private  institutions,  as  well  as  several  others,  are  spending  large  sums  of  money 
cramming  their  museums  and  store  rooms  with  the  fast  disappearing  ethnographic 
materials  of  America. 

The  National  Museum  at  Washington  is  deserving  of  special  mentio::  here 
because  of  the  magnificent  ideas  both  as  to  collection  and  the  display  of  objects 
that  enter  its  work  in  the  section  of  ethnology.  In  its  collection  of  materials  the 
Museum  has  almost  abandoned  the  indiscrimmate  gathering  of  objects — the  odds 
and  ends  of  a  community's  life,  and  adopting  the  family  group  as  the  unit  of 
social  organization  is  budding  up  its  accumulations  on  this  idea.  The  aim  is  to 
secure  everything  worn,  made,  and  used  by  each  member  of  the  group,  and  each 
collection  must  snovr  with  completeness  every  detail  of  the  life  it  represents.  In 
its  method  of  display  the  National  Museum  without  doubt  leads  the  world. 
Accurate  and  life-like  fignres  of  the  different  tribes  represented  are  designed  and 
niodeled  in  staff,  and  grouped  ao  as  to  show  the  hunt,  the  camp  fire,  or  the  cere- 
monial rite.  The  result  is  not  only  most  instructive,  but  is  of  surprising  artistic 
beauty. 

The  national  institution  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the  Philippine  Museum, 
established  by  the  PhOippine  Commission  and  placed  temporarily  in  charge  Of 
this  bureau. 
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There  is  still  before  the  members  of  the  boreau  a  large  tuuonnt  of  desk  and 
library  work  in  systemafciaiDg  the  results  of  previous  investigations  ia  these  islands. 
Especially  ia  this  true  in  the  field  of  Philippine  languages,  mtmy  of  which  have 
been  stndied  for  centuries,  and  also  in  researches  into  the  culture  of  the  Filipino 
fribes  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  cr ' 


THE  BTHHOLOaiCAI,  AND 

But  by  far  the  most  important  work  to  be  done,  and  which  will  occupy  the  major 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  members  of  the  bureaa,  ia  in  the  field,  and  there  iS' 
scarcely  &  mountain  or  an  island  in  the  entire  archipelago  that  does  not  invite 
investigation. 

The  first  reconnaissance  has  jiist  begun,  and  within  a  few  days  the  party  will 
proceed  eastward  from  Baguio,  Bengaet,  into  the  mountainous  country  lying 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Kio  Agno  and  the  Rio  Magat.  The  old  Spanish  coman- 
dancia  of  Kayapa,  which  has  never  been  occupied  by  Americans,  will  be  thoroughly 
explored,  and  then  the  party  will  proceed  through  the  mountains  to  Bayombong, 
Nueva  Vizcaya.  This  intervening  country  is  quite  unmapped,  aad  a  rough  topo- 
graphical survey  of  it  will  be  made  en  route.  The  governor  of  Benguet  will 
accompany  the  bureau's  party  as  far  as  Kayai)a.  From  Bayombong  short  excur- 
sions will  be  made  south  and  east  into  the  unexplored  CarabeUo  Sur,  to  locate  and 
determine  the  character  of  the  Ifugaoa  and  Italones,  and  also  northward  through 
the  former  oomtuidancia  of  Kiangan  to  make  brief  investigations  of  the  Ibniua 
and  Mayoyao. 

The  special  object  of  touching  these  tribes  at  this  time  is  to  determine  their 
relationship  to  the  great  Igorrote  family  of  the  Cordillera  Central.  The  party 
will  then  proceed  down  the  Magat  into  the  province  of  Isabela  with  the  particular 
pnrx)03e  of  learning  something  about  the  Claddanes  and  Catalanganes.  Front 
there  a  route  will  be  sought  westward  into  Bontoc.  Whether  the  old  trail  reach- 
ing Boatoc  through  Lias  and  Talubin  will  be  taken,  or  whether  the  party  will 
proceed  farther  down  the  river  into  Cagayan,  and  thence  return  up  the  valley  of 
the  Bio  Chico,  can  not  now  be  stated.  Travel  at  this  time  of  year  is  difBcult  and 
arduous,  owing  to  continuous  storms  and  swollen  rivers,  and  the  plans  of  the 
party  will  have  to  bend  somewhat  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  as  they  arise. 
On  the  north  the  boundary  line  between  Igorrotes  and  Tinguianes  wfil  be  deter- 
mined, if  possible.  The  special  objects  of  tbis  fiMt  reconnaissance  are  to  determine 
the  geographical  habitat  of  the  Igorrote  and  the  number  of  their  tribal  and  lin- 
guistic groups;  to  complete  a  study  of  the  Igorrote  community;  to  investigate  the 
economic  life  and  the  trading  relationship  that  exist  between  the  northern  primi- 
tive tribes,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  determine  the  character  of  the  wUd  tribes 
bordering  the  Igorrotes  on  the  north  and  east. 

The  field  party  consists  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau.  Dr.  Albert  Ernest  Jenka, 
assistant  chief,  Mr.  Martin,  official  photographer,  an  American  packer,  an  inter- 
preter in  the  Ilokano  and  Igorrote  dSalecte,  and  a  native  cook.  The  party  is  well 
equipped  with  waterproof  tents,  riding  and  pack  saddles,  instruments  for  photo- 
grapmcal  snrveya,  anthropometric  instruments,  photographic  enpplies,  etc.  Most 
of  this  equipment  was  purchased  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  made  on  plans  especially  designed  for  nse  in>  this  work.  Its  gener^ 
adaptability  for  monntain  exploration  has  been  proven  by  its  use  in  the  past  two 
months. 

Following  the  completion  of  this  survey  of  Igorrote  tribes,  the  field  party  of  the 
bureau  will  return  to  Manila  for  necessary  ofB.ce  work,  and  thence  a  party  will  be 
sent  into  the  Zambales  Mountains  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  Negritos  of 
Zambalee,  Pampanga,  and  Bataan.  The  Negritos  of  this  mountain  chain  offer 
fipecial  inducements  to  scientific  investigation.  The  physical  type  is  pure  and  their 
isavage  culture  almost  wholly  unaffected.  They  are  relatively  numerous,  no  less 
than  4,600  being  reported  from  sonthem  Zambales  alone.  Here,  if  anywhere  in 
the  archipelago,  the  Negrito  can  be  studied  with  hopes  of  making  a  determination 
at  his  physical  type,  language,  social  organization,  and  ideas. 

Following  this  work  it  ia  our  plan,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of 
■^■^  "  "  '  rior,  to  take  the  entire  field  force  to  Mindanao,  for  continued  and  more 
e  Investigations  into  this  most  promising  of  all  scientific  fields. 
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OBPOBT  OK  THE  OBQAMIZATrON  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  FOB  N 

In  northern  Ltizon  civil  government  has  now  been  established  by  the  United 
States  Philippine  Commission  for  the  non-ChriBtian  provinces  o£  Bengoet,  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  and  Lepanto-Bontoc,  which  govemmentB  are  made  to  include  the  old 
comandancias  of  Amburas'an,  Tiagan,  Kiangan,  and  Sapao.  The  undersigned  is 
not  prei>ared,  at  liie  present  stage  of  his  investigations,  to  report  upon  the  actual 
operation  and  ailaptability  of  these  governments.  At  the  completion  of  our  sur- 
vey of  Igorrote  teiTitory  a  f nil  report  will  be  tendered.  These  governments  appeii:' 
to  have  been  framed  largely  upon  the  previous  Spanish  model,  and  we  believe 
that  they  should  be  regarded  as  provisional  and  esperimental  in  character.  The 
ultimate  form  of  governmental  control  will  doubtless  vary  from  place  to  place, 
but  its  underlying  principle  should  everywhere  be  to  foster  such  democratic  ten- 
dencies as  i>rimitive  Malayan  society  presents,  to  elevate  and  make  independent 
the  humbler  classes,  and  to  protect  the  under  man  against  the  overwhelming 
influence  and  authority  of  the  ever  present  and  always  imscrnpulous  cacique. 
Very  respectfully, 

David  P.  Baeeows, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
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Bottom  lands 607 

Rolling  lands 607 
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La  Granja  Modela  farm  at  Magalana,  report  on,  by  soil  expert— Cont'd. 

Bquiianent 608 

Location  for  an  experimental  farm - 608 

Eecommendatione 608 

La  Granja  Modela  farm  in  western  Negros 610 

Soil 810 

location 610 

Equipment - 611 

Literature  for ; ,-  301,588 

Publications '- 592 

Managers  for  farms,  establishment  of  an  eli^ble  list 587 

Opportnnities 302 

Pereonnelof 299,588 

Report  of  chief  of 587 

Eice,  cultivation  of,  letter  of  Dr.  8.  A.  Knapp 588 

San  Eamon  farm,  Province  of  Zamboanga 298, 592 

Description  of 692 

Report  on 611 

Location 611 

Soil - 611 

Irrigation - 611 

Timber  on 612 

Products 612 

Equipment 613 

Report  of  manager  of 614 

Oocoanuts 614 

Hemp t 614 

Cocoa 615 

Sugarcane 615 

Rice 615 

Mills 615 

Sugar  mills - .  - 615 

Buildings 615 

Laborers 615 

Farming  implements _ . .  616 

Bridgeft 61G 

Stock - 616 

Vegetables 616 

Transportation _ . ,  616 


Seeds,  purchase  of - 587 

Consignments  made  by  Agricultural  Department 299, 588 

Distribution  of 299,588,589 

Seed  and  plant  introduction,  report  on 596 

Sngar  plants,  growth  of 597 

Eice,  production  of 597 

Varieties  of  seeds  distributed 599 

Soil  physicist,  report  of 601 

Soil  investigations 300,390 

Sugar  estate,  establishment  of  a  model 587 

Work  of 588 

Organization  of 588 

Ainaworth,  J.  B. ,  Assistant  Engineer.    Mentioned 2^ 
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Albay,  Province  of.  Pnge 

Constabulary  garrisons  in 199 

Area,  population,  etc _ 199 

Result  of  constabulary  operations  in _ _ 190 

Constabulflry  inspectoreon  d«ty  in _  211! 

Report  on  abaoi  in _ 644 

Agricultural  experiment  stations  in .  _  _ GIT 

Revenue,  sotircesot 767 

Organization,  date  of 717 

Financial  condition  of 717 

General  acfouitt  of  provincial  treasurer 808 

Albert,  Joa^,  Dr.,  President  local  school  board  of  Manila _ 148 

Alejandrino,  J.     Mentioned 98 

Aleshire,  J.  B, ,  JIaj. ,  Quartermaster,  U.  S,  Army,  in  chaise  Army  Transport 

Ser\ice.     Report  on  the  Filipino  as  a  laborer 159 

Algue,  Jose,  Father,  Director  Weather  Bureau.     Report  of 663 

Alien,  Henry  T.,  Chief  of  Constabulary.    Reportof 179 

Allegiance,  Oath  of.     Passage  of  act  prescribii^  puniahment  for  violation  of. .  693 

Allen,  Irving  C.     Mentioned 545,546 

Allen,  L.  M.,  Bookbinder,  Office  Public  Printer.    Assigned  to  insular  auditor.  1031 
Ambler,  Byron  8.,  Judge  of   First   Instance.     Appointment  as  additional 

judge  for  the  city  of  Manila 695 

Ambos  Camarinea,  Province  of. 

Constahularj'  in,  strength  of  and  stations  occupied  by 200 

Result  of  oi>eration8  of 200 

Oi^nized 200,  717 

Area,  population,  towns,  etc 200 

Constabulary  inspectors  on  duty  in 213 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in 273 

Financial  condition  of -- 717 

Loan  to - 803 

Organization,  date  of 717 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer - 808 

American  Circulating  Library  of  Kanila.     {See  Circulating.) 

American  Typefounders  Company.    Mentioned 1034 

Amesse,  J.  W.,  Aisaistant  Sui^on.     Mentioned 414 

Anderson,  Fred.  A.,  Pressman  OfBce  Public  Printer.     Assigned  to  insular 

auditor 1031 

Angat,  Province  of  Bulacan.    Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station  at.  459 

Angeles,  Parapanga.     Forestry  Bureau  Station  established  at 459 

Angeles,  Sixto,  Dr.,  President  Provincial  Board  of  Health  for  Rizal.    Men- 
Animals,  Diseases  of- 349 

Rinderpest 349,350,351,393,408 

Interment  or  burning  of  cattle  dying  of ;i52 

Sale  or  use  of  cattle,  prohibited. 35^ 

Cattle  plague ;150 

Preventive  measures 350 

Surra  - ^52 

Hog  cholera 353 

Epizootic  lymphangitis —  353 

Antimonau,  Province  of  Tayabas.     Establishment  of  meteorological  sta- 
tion at - 666 

Anting  Anting.    Mentioned 206 
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Constabulary,  strength,  and  stations  occupied  by 216 

Operatdona  and  their  results - 218 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in — -       273 

Orfjanization,  date  of 717 

Financial  condition  of 717 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer - 809 

Aparri,  Cagayan. 
Eetabliahment  of — 

Forestry  bureau  station  at 459 

Mefeorolc^cal  station  at 666 

Eeport  of  collector  of  customs  at 839 

Revenue,  sources  of 765 

Appointiaents . 

Made  as  a  result  of  examinalionB  held 49, 50, 57 

Of  eligibies  to  commercial  positions 53 

Appropriations.    Permanent  annual 1055, 1125 

(For  other  appropriations  see  respective  bureaus,  etc.) 

Aquino,  T.,  Employee  Weather  Bureau.    Mentioned 665 

Araneta,  Juan.     Mentioned 609,610 

Arayat,  Fampanga. 
Establishment  of — 

Forestry  bureau  station  at 459 

Meteoroli^ical  station  at 667 

Arballa,  LuiB,  Dr.     Mentioned - ,  - - 271 

Architecture  and  construction  of  public  buildings.  Bureau  of. 

Appropriations  and  disbursements 794, 1022, 1076, 1146 

Architecture  in  Manila 1019 

Buildings  at  Benguet 892 

DifBcultiea  encountered 892 

Cash  room,  Intendencia - 1009 

Chief  of,  appointed --- 890 

Duties  of 890 

Civil  sanitarium,  Baguio 1008 

Ouatom-house,  new  building 1011 

Government  laboratory 1012 

Giovemment  corral 1010 

Malancaiian  Palace,  repair  of 892, 1008 

Oi^nization  of _ 1005 

Personnel  of _ 1006 

Public  printing  office  building 1006 

Eeport  of  Chief  of 1005 

Requirements  and  conditions _ 1018 

Schoolhonses,  construction  of 891,1018 

Semaphore  station _ 1009 

Training  of  workman 893 

ArcluTes,  Bureau  of. 

Report  of  Chief  of 1039 

Disbursements _. 794 

Appropriations  tor _ _ 1077, 1146 

Recommendations  of  secretary  of  public  instnietion 895,896 

Eeorganiaation  of 1039 

Classification  of  documents 1040-1043 

Recommendations  of  chief  of 1044 
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Arellano,  Cayetano  S.,  Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippines. 

Mentioned 695 

Aringra,  Union  Province.     Estabiiehment  of  forestry  bureau  station  at 459 

Armstrong,  George  K. ,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 200, 213 

Army  transports  and  naval  supply  ships 843 

Arthur,  John,  Constabulary  Inspector.     Mentioned 913 

Asiati''  cholera.     {See  Cholera.) 

Assessments  and  Collections,  IDepartment  of.  City  of  Uaiula. 

Appraisement,  assessment,  and  pollection  of  real-estate  taxes.- 133 

Additional  clerical  asaatance  for 133 

ABsesaed  valuation  for  tax  purposes  of  city  of  Manila 135 

Azcarraga  improvement  fund 140 

Cednla  tax  (certificates  of  registration) - -..       136 

Number  of  certificates  issued -      136 

Amount  collected 136 
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Sources  of  revenue 144,784 

Creation  and  ot^anization 133 

Electric  wires,  fees  charged  for  inspection  of  .  -  - - 140 

Expenses 141 ,  146 

Industrial  tax 1 36 

Amount  collected 136 

Lands,  etc.,  appraisal  of  value  of 134 

Method  of 134 

Licenses 137 

Issued  under  Manila  liquor-license  act - 137, 138 

General,  issued  138 

Vehicle  licenses  issued .' 138 

Live-stock  registration 1 38 

Markets  in  !Manila 137 

Market  tax  collected  -  -  - - -      137 

Matadero  or  slaughterhouse  tax,  collections 137 

Miscellaneous  collections 140 

Peraonnel 133,141 

Prox>erty  exempt  from  taxation  in  Manila - 143 

Eeal-estate  tax,  collection  of 13S 

Urbana  tax,  amount  collected IHr> 

Frontage  tax,  amount  collected 136, 139 

Eeceipts  and  disbursements - -  -  -      142 

Beportot - 133 

Stamp  sales,  amount  of 136 

Supplies - 141 

Transportation - 141 

Vehicle  taxes - 139 

Equipment -  - 139 

Atas.     Mentioned --       6S0 

Atkinson,  F.  W.,  Dr.,  General  Snperintendent  of  Education. 

Resignation  of 869 

Report  of 903 

Attorney-General. 

Report  of - 696,734 

Office  of,  organization  of 734 

Peraonnel  of 734, 735 

Dutiesof 734 

Summary  of  work  of 734 
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Church  property  cases 736 

Pardon,  petitions  for 736 

Auditor  for  the  Blulippine  Archipelago,  Report  of 758 

Account,  general,  of  the  provincial  treasurer  of — 

Abra 807 

Albay 808 

Amboa  Canuuinea 808 

Antique 809 

Bataan 809 


Benguet . , 
Bohol . . . . 
Bulacan  .. 


Ceba 
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Isabela 

Marindoque  .. 
Masbate 


Negroa  Occidental . . 

N^roa  Oriental 

Nueva  Ecija 

Nueva  Vizcaya 


Rizal 
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Tarlac . . 
Tayabas 


Accounting,  difficult!^  in,  because  of  change  in  ratio 763 

Separate  accounting  necessary 764 

Appropriation  for,  to  prepare  report  for  Secretary  of  War 1097 

Appropriations  for  Bureau 1057, 1137 

Appropriated  moneye  undrawn 80X 

Auditor's  recommendations  relative  to  examination  of  accounts  of  provin- 
cial treasurers 826 

Auditor  to  examine  accounts  of  provincial  treasurers 826 

Balances  available  monthly  of  Piiilippine  government 762 

Cable  rights,  Visayas  concession,  deposits  on  account  of 783 

Civil  bureaus,  organization  of,  auditor's  comment 764 
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Financial  statement _ _.  770 

Miscellaneous  receipts 770 

Total  reeeiptg _ . .  781 

Disburgemenls — 
Department  of— 

Commerce  and  police 791 

Finance  and  justice 785 

Interior 792 

Public  instruction 794 

Disbursing  officer  Philippine  revenues  at  Washington - .  797 

Insular  constabulary,  commiasary  purchases  and  sales 801 

Insular  purchasing  agent,  purchases  and  sales 800 

Jester,  J.  G.,  disburaii^  agent 797 

Manila,  under  provost-marshal-general 797 

Under  charter 798 

MUitary  officers,  tor  civil  purposes 795 

Miscellaneous  payments 797 

Public  works  and  other  permanent  improvements 799 

Summary',  grand,  insular  receipts  and  disbursements - 798-799 

Unassigned  bureaus 795 

United  States  Philippine  CommissioTi 785 

Forestry  collections 781 

Interior,  department  of — 

Financial  statement  of 781 

Forestry  collections - 781 

Miscellaneous  receipts -  - 782 

Total  receipts - 782 

Internal  revenue — 

Collections 767 

Refund  to  municipalities  of  province  of  Laguna  826 

Loans  to  provinces 802 

Manila,  dty  of,  revenues  under— 

Provost-marshal^neral 783 

Charter -- 784 

Source  of  revenue 784,1902 

Personnel  of  office  of -- 759 

Post-office  service — 

Financial  statement 770 

General  account  money-order  transactions  between  PluHiiiine  Islands 

and  United  States 780 

Money-order  system  and  transactions 777  , 

Recapitulation  of — 


Money-order  business 780 

Receipts  and  disbursements,  various  post-offices - 771 

Stamp  account 776 

Provincial  finances 802 

Provincial  governments. 802 

Provincial  loans  paid - 802 

Provinces,  organization  of - 807 

Provincial  treasurers — 

Consolidation  of  general  revenue  accounts ^ 825 
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General  account  of 807 

Auditor  and  treasurer  to  examine  accounts 826 

Recommendations  of  auditor 826 

Provost  court  fines,  statement  of 782 

Public  instruction,  department  of — 

Financial  statement  of 782 

MiiBceilaneoua  receipts 782 

Total  receipts --..  782 

Accounting,  difficulties  in  because  of  change  in 763 

Losses  by  changes  in 763 

Resulting  losses  to  treasury 763 

Statement  of  loss  in  treasury,  general  revenue  by  cliange  in 827 

Receipts  and  disbursements,  of  Philippine  government 759 

Refunds  to  municipalities  on  account  special  legislation 806 

To  municipalities  of  Iiaguna  by  collector  of  internal  revenue 826 

On  account  special  legislation 806 

To  provinces  on  account  special  legislation 806 

Special,  to  Cebu 807 

Revenues,  city  of  Manila  under  provost^marshal-general 783 

Sources  of 784 

By  departmenie,  bureaus,  and  offices 

Salaries  paid  in  local  currency  without  discrimination 764 

Subig  Bay,  naval  reservation,  general  account  of  governor 827 

Treasurer  to  examine  accounts  of  provincial  treasurers 826 

Treasury  account  Philippine  government - 763 

Treasurer's  general  revenue  account 759 

Statement  of  loss  in  by  ciiange  injatio 827,763 

Visayas  conceesion,  cable  rights,  deposits  on  account  of 783 

Babylanes.     Mentioned 680 

Bacolod,  Island  of  Ne^oe. 
Establishment  of — 

Forestry  bureau  station  at - 454,459 

Meteorological  station  at 666 

Revenue,  sources  of _  765 

Badger,  William  H.,  Teaclier.    Mentioned 275 

Baggage.    Disinfection  of 415 

Baguio,  Benguet,  Civil  Sanitarium  at. 

Buildings  and  grounds 443 

Humidity 280 

Meteorological  observations 280 

Patients 444,279 

Personnel _ 443 

Rainfall 280 

Report  of  attendii^  physician  and  surgeon  of 443 

Situation  of 270,443 

Establishment  of —  , 

Forestry  bureau  station  at 469 

Meteorological  station  at 667 

Agricultural  conditions  and  possibilities 638, 301 

Act  making  provision  for  care  of  invalid  civil  employees  at... 1054 
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Contract  for  jailfi,  awarded  to _ 368, 369 

Mentioned _  _ 375 

Baker,  David  J.,  Aseistant  Chief  Constabulary. 

Mentioned 179 

Report  of 182 

Balanga,  Province  of  Bataan.    MeteoroI<^cal  station  establisLed  at 667 

Baldwin,  Barry. 

Appointed  member  municipal  board  ot  Manila 77 

Resignation  of 77 

Balingasag',  Province  of  Misamis.    Meteorological  station  establiahed  at. .  667 

Bandelier,  Adolf.     Studies  into  constitution  of  Aztec  society 686 

Bandlioltz,  H.  C,  Governor  of  Tayabaa.     Mentioned 210 

Banks  and  Banking^. 

Legislation  urged  authorizing  issue  o£  bank  notes 707 

Institutions  doing  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands 707 

Institutions  with  small  capital  of  little  usefulness 707 

Bar,  admission  to.     Act  providing  for  payment  of  lawyers  for  examination 

ol  nnhUte^ljr 1088 

Barber,  W.  P     In-pect  r  Constabulary.     Mentioned 204 

Barbering  and  Hairdressing:     Emulation  of 318 

Bard,  H.  E. ,  "lupenntendent  of  Schools,  Division  of  Cebu.    Report  on  teach- 
ers murdeied  m  Cebu Ml 

BarreiW.W  ,  Depute  iuditirforthe  Philippine  Archipelago.    Mentioned.  759 

Barrows,  Bavid  P  ,  Sr 

City  superintendent  of  schools 148 

Appointed  chief  Bureau  Non-Christian  Tribes 306, 307 

Report  of 679 

Mentioned - 873 

Basa,  Gregorio,  Chief  Clerk  Bureau  of  Public  Lands.     Mentioned 295,583 

Basilan,  Province  of.     Revenue,  sources  of 767 

Bataan  Province. 

Report  on  forestry  conditions  in.    See  Forestry,  Bureau  of. 

Strength  of  and  stations  occupied  by  constabulary  in '  189 

Constabulary  operations  in,  result  of - 193 

Cholera,  appearances  of ,  in 273 

Organization,  date  of - 717 

Financial  condition  of 717 

General  account  ot  provincial  treasurer 809 

Batangae,  Province  of. 

Oiganizationof 201,717 

Area,  inhabitants,  etc 301 

Constabulary,  strength  and  number  of  stations  occupied  by 201 

Operations  oi 201 

Inspectors  on  duty  in , 213 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in 273 

Agriculture  in 592,301,641 

Financial  condition  of 717 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 810 

Ladronea  exterminated  in — - 17 

Act  exempting  lands  in,  from  land  tax 1096 

Act  providing  for  loan  to - 1106 

Act  appropriatii^  money  for  expenditure  by  civil  governor  of 1123 
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Batangss,  Province  of  Bataxigas.  Page, 

Eelablishment  ot  forestry  bureau  station  at 459 

Revenues,  sources  of 765 

Bayomboitg,  Province  of  Nueva  Vizcaya.    Meteorol<^cal  station  estab- 

liahedat 667 

Beardsley,  J.  W-,  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Commission.     Eeportof 255 

Belarmino,  Balbino,  Presidente  of  Albay.     Mentioned 663 

Bell,  J.  Franklin,  Brig.  Gen.,  U.  8.  Army.    Mentioned 592 

Benguet,  Province  of. 

Strength  of  and  stations  occupied  by  constabulary  in 189 

Constabulary  operations  in,  result  of - 193 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in -  273 

Organization,  date  of 718 

Financial  condition  of - 718 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 810 

Government  of,  appropriation  for 1073, 1148 

Benguet  Boad. 

Report  of  commissioner  of 153 

Amount  of  road  built 153 

Material  removed  and  cost  of * 153 

Laborers  on 154 

Sickness  among 155 

Bridges  erec1«d 157 

Effect  of  cholera  on  work  on 156 

Bued  River,  character  of 155 

Appropriation  for  ...,. 1147 

Bennett,  Charles  E,,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 210,214 

E  enzoyl- Acetyl. 

Preparation  and  use  of,  for  treatment  of  cholera 560 

In  amebic  dysentery 567 

Beriberi. 

Behavior  in  Philippine  Islands 346 

Cases,  number  of 346 

Bemal,  Julian.    Mentioned 546 

Berryman,  O.  C,  U.  Col,,  U,  S.  Marine  Corps.     Mentioned 827 

Betta,  A.  TJ. ,  Governor  of  Albay.    Mentioned 199 

Betts,  Julia  M.,  Chief  Nurse,  Civil  Hospital,  Manila,     Mentioned 439 

Description  of _ 197 

Mentioned 681 

Bingham.  Brothers  Company.     Mentioned - 1034 

Binondo  District.      Board  of  Health,  report  of 397 

Biological  Laboratory. 

Work  of 293,568 

( See  Laboratories,  Bureau  of  Government, ) 

Bliss,  Charles  L.     Mentioned 546, 501 

Blount,  James  H.,  jr.,  Judge  of  First  Instance. 

Mentioned 182 

Appointed  judge  at  large 695 

Blnmentritt,  Terdinand.     Mentioned 679 

Board  of  Health  for  the  Philippine  IslandB  and  the  City  of  Kanila. 

Personnel 261 

Legislation  recommended  by 262 

Special  work  oJ,  in  Manila 264 
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Diabiirseraenty 792 

Appropriations  for 1057, 1086, 1127 

Oi^anization  of _ 261, 309 

Wafer  system,  organization  of _ 310 

Personnel  and  dates  of  appointment 309,310 

Euies  ai>d  by-lawa  tor  the  regulation  of 310 

Meetings 310 

Onler  of  business _ . .  310 

Ofiicial  communications _ 311 
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Eemovals 311 

OfBce  hours _ 311 

Office  regulations 311 

Kxpenditures 311 

Air.endmentS,  etc. - 311 

Permanent  committees _ 312 

Special  committees 312 

Acts  approved  and  fonvarded  to  Commission  for  enactment 262, 312 

Resolutions  adopted — 

To  inai^urate  the  pail  conservancy  system 313 

To  prohibit  overcrowding  of  dwelling  houses,  etc 313 

For  the  r^iitation  of  tenement  and  lodging  houses  in  the  city  of 

Manila 313 

Detention  camp,  plans,  specifications,  and  contract  for 313 

Clothes  for  leper  inmates,  San  I.azaro  Hospital,  purchase  of 314 

Plans  and  speoifleations  for  temporary  quarters,  San  Lazaro  Hospital 314 

Appropriation  for  suppression  of  plague 314 

Plans  and  si)eeiflcations  for  construction  of  pl^ue  pavilion 314 

Construction  of  buildings,  bids  for 314 

Designating  what  shall  be  termed  nuisances  injurious  to  health  In  the 

city  of  Manila 315 
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Hegulating  sanitation,  etc 317 

Regulating  barbering  and  hair  dressing 318 

Morgue,  establishment  of 320 

Pail  system  of  sanitation,  specifications  for  buckets 321 

Asiatic  cholera  in  district  of  Farola  Barrio,  city  of  Manila,  destruction 

of  houses  and  property  in 323 

Water  supplj',  quarantine  of 323 

Inspection  for  Mariquina  Valley,  outline  of 323 

Asiatic  cholera,  precaution  measures  against 324 

Buildings  infested  with  rats  affected  with  bubonic  plague,  remodeling  of. .  337 
Boards  of  Health. 
Municipal- 
Personnel  363,  356 

Number  of  municiiialities  in  which  estabiisheil 263 

Provincial — 

Personnel _.  262,  354 

Duties  of — 

President  of 354 

Board - - 355 

List  of  provinces  in  which  boards  have  been  established - . .  355 
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Provincial— Continued. 

Names  of  presidents 355 

Dates  of  appointment. 355 

Saiariea 355 

Bohol,  Frovince  of. 

Surrender  of  insurgents  in 13 

CSvil  government  restored  in 13 

Constabulary-— 

Strength  and  stations  occupied  by _ 216 

Operations  of,  and  their  results 218 

Organization,  date  of - 718 

Financial  condition  of 71S 

Loan  to 802 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 811 

Bonner,  Hug'h.    Appointed  chief  Manila  fire  department.. _ 123 

Bontoc,  Province  of. 

Strength  of  and  stations  occupied  by  constabulary  in 189 

Constabulary  operations  in,  result  of 193 

Boren,  Lemuel  C,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentiontd 204,214 

Borongan,  Province  ofSamar.     Meteorological  station  established  at 667 

Botanist. 

Report  of '- - 599,  619 

{Sit  Agriculture.) 

Boudreau,  Wilfred  J. 

In  chai^  t^ricultural  work  in  Batangas  Province - 592 

Mentioned 592 

Report  on  work  in  Batangas  Province 641 

Bourne,  Edgar  K. ,  Chief  Bureau  of  Architecture  and  Constraction  of  Public 
Buildings. 

Mentioned 291,  890 

Export  of 1005 

{See  Architecture  and  Construction  of  Public  Buildings.) 

Bourns,  Frank  S.,  Chief  Health  Inspector. 

Appointment  of 310 


Mentioned .- 272,276 

Report  of,  as  comroi^oner  of  public  health 391 

Bowen,  W.  H.  C,  Maj.    Mentioned 898 

Braulio,  Eizmendi,    Mentioned 545 

Brewer,  Isaac  W.,  Dr.     Special  mention  of 275 

Brill,  G.  D.     Mentioned 620 

Brink,  G.  N.,  School-teacher.     Mentioned 928,929 

Brown,  A.  Ijell.,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 214 

Brown,  Frank,  Inspector  Constabulary.    Mentioned 213 

Brown,  H.  J.,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 203 

Brown,  Walter  L. ,  Inspector  Constabulary.    Mentioned 214 

Bruin,  Patrick,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 210,211,214 

Bryan,  E.  B.,  Dr.,  Principal  Manila  Normal  School.    Mentioned-  873,875,921,928 
Bryant,  B.  C,  Forester. 

Mentioned , 452 

Prehminary  report  on  working  plan  of  Bataan  Province 483 

Bubonic  Plague  in  Uanlla. 

Appearance  of 265,334 

Cases  and  deaths,  table  showing.,, „.._,—..„  335,265 
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Bubonic  Plagne  in  Uauila — Continued.  Page. 

Disposition  of  cases - 33S 

MeaaureE  adopted  for  eradication 265, 335 

Varieties  of - 338 

Symptoms .■ 338 

Transmission  o£ 340 

Suspected  eases,  course  to  be  pursued _._ 340 

Isolation  and  disinfection _  266, 340 

Public  hy^ene - 266, 341 

Pestis  minor __ 341 

Work  of  Government  laboratories  in  connection  to 570 

Bud^t. 

Insular 710, 829 

Estimate  for  extraordinary  expenses 710 

Estimate  of  expenditure  and  revenue 710 

Of  the  city  of  Manila 711,829 

Buenaventura,  Deograciaa,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 200,213 

Buencamino,   Felipe,    Member  Civil   Service   Board.      Leave   of    alipence 

granted  to - - - 54 

Buildings,  City  of  Manila. 

Care  of  public  and  rented 95 

Construction  and  repair  of  public - - 97 

Inspection  of  private 98 

Inspection  of  in  Manila 333 

Infested  with  rats  affected  with  bubonic  plague  . .  - -  - 337 

Bnildings.     Public.     {&(  Architecture  and  Construction  of.) 
Bulacan,  Province  of. 

Strength  of  and  stations  occupied  by  constabulary  in 189 

Constabulary  operations  in,  result  of 193 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in 273 

Survey  of 532' 

Organization,  date  of 718 

Financial  condition  of 718 

General  accounts  of  provincial  treasurer,.- _._ _ 811 

Buoyage -- - 245 

Buquidnon  Tribe.     Mentioned - 680 

Burrell,  B.  H. ,  Superintendent  Pail  System. 

Reports  of - 363,410 

Night  soil,  methods  of  collecting 370 

Mentioned 373 

Burrill,  Charles  H,,  Chief  of  Mining  Bureau.     Report  of 529,586 

Burtt,  W.  B.,  Lt.,  U.  S.  Army.     Mentioned 529 

Butt,  Archibald  W.,  Capt.,  Quartermaster,  U.S.  Army.     Report  on  labor..  169 

Butuan,  Province  of  Surigao.     Meteorological  station  established  at 667 

Cabajog,  Narcio.     ^Mentioned 619 

Cabo  Bolinao,  Province  of  Zambales.     Meteorolf^cal  station  established 

at - - 666 

Cadiz  Nuevo,  Province  of  Occidental  Wegros.     Establishment  of  forestry 

bureau  station  at - 459 

Cagayan,  Provinoa  of. 

Strength  of  and  stations  occupied  by  constabulary  in 190 

Constabulary  operations  in,  result  of -- - 193 

Revenue,  sources  of 767 

Organization,  date  of 718 

Financial  condition  of - - 718 

General  account  of  provincial 
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CagayaneB.  Page. 

Description  of 182 

Too  timid  to  take  to  ladroniam 184 

Calumpit,  Froviuce  of  Bulacan.     Eetabliahmeiit  of  foreetry-btireau  station 

at 45S 

Calvert, -W.  J.,  Dr.    Mentioned 545 

CamarineB  Islanda.     Report  on  forestry  conditiona  in.    (^e  Forestry,  Bureau 
of.) 

Oalbayog,  Province  of  Samar.     Meteorological  station  eetablished  at 667 

Calingas.     Mentioned 680 

Camarinea  Sur,  Province  of.     Report  on  abaci  in 643 

Oandon,  Province  of  llocos  Sur.     Meteorolt^cal  station  established  at 667 

Capiz,  Province  of. 
Oonstabu!ary — 

Strength  and  stations  occupied  by 216 

Operationa  of,  and  their  results 218 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in 273 

Organization,  date  of 718 

Financial  condition  of 718 

Loan  to 802 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer _ 812 

Act  authorizing  loans  to  municipalitiee  ot,  for  supprefiaion  of  cholera 1105 

Arrearages  of  litigation  in 696 

Oapiz,  Province  of  Capiz. 
Establiahment  of— 

Forestry  bureau  station  at _ 4&9 

Meteorological  station  at _ 666 

Captain  of  the  Port. 

Report  of 245 

Appropriations  for 1065,1135 

Carabaos. 

Importation  of 18 

Serum  produced  by  bureau  ot  laboratories  to  immunize 18 

Effect  of  rinderpest  on 16 

Not  necessary  in  cultivation  ot  sugar  or  hemp 16 

Effect  of  loss  of,  to  cultivation  o(  rice 16 

Caraga,  Province  of  Suri^ao.     Meteorological  station  established  at 667 

Carriedo,  Senor.     Mentioned _ 310 

Carson,  Adam  C. ,  Judge  of  Firat  Inatance.     Mentioned 200 

Carter,  WilHam  H, ,  Inspector  Constabularj'.     Mentioned 202, 213 

Ca«e,  J.  P.,  Assistant  Engineer.    Mentioned 249 

Castillo,  Mariano,  Inspector  Constabulary.    Mentioned 210,  ai4 

Castles,  P.  B.,  Draftsman,  V.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.     Mentioned...  248 

Casye,  H.  R. ,  Superintendent  in  Charge  Water  Supply.     Menlioned 99 

Catbalogan,  Province  of  Samar.     Meteorol(^cal  station  established  at  . . .  667 
Cattle. 

Eeeeiveii  in  various  provinces _  3S2 

Inspected _ 382, 408 

Condemned  and  cremated r 383, 408 

Number  slaughtered  in  Manila 137 

Cattle  Plague.     (See  Rinderp^t.) 
Cavite,  Province  of. 
Constabulary  in— 

Strength  of  and  stations  occupied  by  _ 192, 203 

List  ot  officera  and  men  surrendered,  etc 194 

Inspector  on  duty  Jn 213 
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Cavite,  Province  of— Continued.  Page. 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in ,__ 273 

Organization,  date  of _ .  _ 718 

Financial  condition  of _  718 

Loan  to 802 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer _ __ S13 

Oavite,  Province  of  Cavite. 
Establishment  of — 

Forestry  bureau  station  at _  _ 459 

Jleteorological  station  at 667 

Harbor,  art  fixing  limits  of  and  police  jurisdiction  of 1095 

Cebu,  Province  of. 

Surrender  of  insurgents  in _ .  _ 13 

Civil  government  establisked  in 13 

Constabulary — 

Strength  and  stations  occupied  by 217 

Operations  of  and  their  results 218 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in 273 

Agricultural  experiment  stations  in 618 

Organ  illation,  dat«  of 718 

Financial  condition  of 718 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer - 813 

Cebu,  Province  of  Cebu. 

Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station  at 459 

Meteorological  station  established  at 666 

Revenue,  sources  of 765,767 

Cedillas.    Number  sold 332 

Cemeteries. 

In  the  city  of  Manila 331 

Government,  rules  and  regulations  for 332 

Interments,  system  of 331 

Chaises  for  interment 331 

Cemeteries,  City  of  Kanila.     Under  chai^  of  department  engineering  and 

public  works 94 

Census. 

Passage  of  act  providing  for  taking  of -  901, 1100 

Scope  ot --- -- 901 

Schedules 901 

Amendment  of  act  providing  for  taking  of 1122 

Appropriation  for 1145 

Ceylon, 

Agricultural  notes  on - .  - 630 

Rei>ort  on  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of 627 

Charcoal.     (See  Forestry,  Bureau  of. ) 

Chemical  laboratory.      (See  Laboratories,  Bureau  of  (iovernineiit, ) 

Chinese. 

Aliment  against  admission  of. 22, 23 

Labor,  action  takeij  by  foreign  int«resta  in  favor  of  admission  of 22 

Opposition  to  admission  of 21,22 

Effect  of  admission  of 22 

Immigration S+0 

Arrivals  and  departures  of - 715,852 

Deaths  among,  from  cholera ... . . 392 
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Cholera,  Asiatic.  Page. 

Appearance  in  Manila 267, 309, 420 

Spread  of 309 

Epidemic  of 341 

Measures  adopted  for  suppressing 324, 342 

Conveyance  and  dissemination  of 361 

Duration  of  Uinesa 361 

Chart,  specimen 361 

Liquid  diet S62 

Semiliquid  diet 362 

Spread  of,  in  various  provinces 273,392 

Chinese,  deaths  among 392 

Statistics 16,272,273,394 

Vegetables,  importation  of,  from  Canton  forbidden 267 

Number  of  deaths  from 16 

Work  in  Manila 268 

Opposition  to 270 

Eesultsof 271 

Nomber  of  cases  in  Manila 272 

Epidemic  in  the  provinces 273 

Deaths  reported  in  provinces 273 

Detention  camps 268,269 

Farola  district  homed - 269 

HoBpitala 269,270 

Santiago  Cholera  Hoapila!— 

Reports  of 383,389,403 


Treatment 383, 390 

Mortality 385 

Cases  under  treatment,  list  of 385,391,403 

Difficulty  in  treating 389 

StaH 403 

Santa  Mesa  Choiera  Hopital,  reports  of 358 

Explanation  of  introduction  into  Manila 277 

Investigation  in  r^ard  ta  fetioiogy  and  dissemination  of 573 

Obrietensen,  J.  A.,  School  Teacher.    Mentioned 928 

Christian  Tribes.     Mentioned 681 

Circulating:  Library  of  Uanila,  American. 

Disbursements 795 

Object  of 896 

Appointment  of  board  of  trustees  by  military  governor _ . .      897 

When  opened  to  the  public 897 

Books  taken  from 897 

Appropriations  for 1077,1147 

Citjr  Attoi^ey,  Manila. 

Employees  in  office  of 76 

Report  of  work  done  by 119 

Civil  Employees.     Administration  npon  estates  of 693 

Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippines.     Report  ot 13-40 

Civil  Government.    Territory  under 14 

Civil  Hospital. 

Accommodations 437 

Admissions 278,439 

Buildii^  and  equipment ,,.. 277,437 
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Civil  Hospital — Continued.  Page. 

Diseases  treateil 440 

Ealabliahment  of....-.., 437 

Officers  and  employees 442 

Prescriptions  filled 439 

Beport  of  attendii^  physician  and  surgeon  for  civil  employees 437 

Disbursemente 794 

Appropriations  for 1062,1132 

Civil  Sanitarium  at  Bag^o,  Benguet. 

Buildings  and  grounds 443 

Humidity 280 

Meteorological  observations 280 

Patients 444,279 

Personnel 443 

Eiunfall 280 

Report  of  attending  physician  and  sui^eon  of 443 

Situation  of 279, 443 

Disbursement - 794 

Appropriations  for 1063,1133 

Civil  Service  Board. 

Appointments 49,50,57 

Appointment  of  eligibles  to  commercial  positions -  - 53 

Educational  status  of  personnel  of  service 53 

Enforcement  of  civil-service  law  and  rules 52 

Examinations 49 

Results  of 54 

Eitension  of  the  classified  service 61 

Manual  of  information 53 

Methods  of  examination 50 

Official  register,  Philippine  Islands  civil  service _  .       54 

Personnel  of 54 

Report  of 49 


Tenure  of  office  and  stability  in  service 63 

Appropriations  for 1 056, 1126 

Clarke,  W.  H. ,  Chief  Clerk,  Auditor's  OflSce.     Mentioned 759 

Clark,  W.  W.     Mentioned 452 

Classified  Service.     Extension  of 51 

Clegg,  ISoses  T.     Mentioned -  546 

Clinical  Laboratory.     (See  laboratories,  Government,) 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Bureau  of. 

Disbursements 792 

Appropriations  for 1066, 1136 

Coast  Ghiard  and  Traniportation,  Bureau  of. 

Report  of  Chief  of 243 

Transportation  service - 243 

Coast  Guard  ships,  construction  of - - 243 

Light-House  Service 244 

Buoyage - 245 

Appropriations  for 1 066, 1135 

Coastwise  licenses 852 

Coastwise  ports -.- 839 

Coastwise  trade  .- , - - - -  38 

Cockfigbting 480 
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Cocoa&ut  cuItiTation 302 

Coddington,  E.  A.,  School  Teacher.    Mentioned 928 

Coinagre.     (See  Currency.) 

Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant. 

Act  creating  bureau  of - 753 

Increasing  personnel  of ?55 

Appropriations  for 1070,1086,1140 

Business  with  Subaietfince  and  QuartermaBter'a  Departments,  U.  S.  Army.  738 

Provisional  agreement  between  insular  goverament  and 743, 744, 745 

Contract  with  Subsistence  Department 746,750 

Quartermaster' s  Department —  748 

Business  with  the  U.  8.  Nayy 739 

Correspondence  and  agreement 751 

Civil-service  rules,  brought  under 739 

Cold-stoK^  capacity 748 

Contract  with  military  authorities  for  ice  and  cold  storage 698 

Coat  of  construction  and  equipment 699 

Diabursemente 789 

Distilled  water,  number  of  gallons  sold,  etc 739,740,757 

Ice  output 742 

Ice  sales 739,740,742,743,757 

Report  of  operations  of -- 737 

Revenues  and  expenditures 699,741,  758 

Stores  handled 757 

Supplement  to  annual  report 757 

Cole,  J.  E. ,  Superintendent  Land  Transportation.     Report  on  labor 174 

Coleman,  Harry,  Inspector  Constabulary.    Mentioned 214 

Collector  of  .CustomB  for  the  Ptiilippine  ArcMpelagro. 

Aparri 839 

Army  transports  and  naval  supply  ships 843 

Arrivals  and  departures  of  Chinese 852 

Oebu 839 

Chinese  immigration 840 

Arrivals  and  departures  of 852 

Coastwise  licensee 852 

Coastwise  ports 839 

Collections  at  interior  ports 850 

Court  of  customs  appeals 843 

Customs,  cutt«rs 840 

Coatoms,  expenses 840 

Customs  receipts  at  subports ,, 845 

Casloms  receipts  and  expenditures,  Manila  and  subports 843, 846 

Entry  ports,  date  opened 845 

Exports  by  countries 850 

Expenditures,  port  of  Manila 847 

Imports  by  countries 849 

Iloilo 838 

Jolo 839 

Manila 838 

Expenditures  at 841 

,  Personnel 842 

Refunds 842 

Revision  of  forms ,., 842 
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Collector  of  Customs  for  the.Philippiae  Archipelago — Continued.  I'age. 

Eeport  of,  on  general  effects  produced  by  lowering  certain  dutiea  in  the 

lariH  revision  law  of  lllOI  on  food  products . .  - 853 

Special  report  of _.      837 

{See  OustoEQS  Service. ) 

■Receipts  of  Philippine  Archipelago 846 

-.       840 

843 

Trade  conditions - 840 

Zamhoanga - -  - 839 

Collett,  ZanF.,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 199,213 

Combe,  r.  J. ,  Dr.     Special  mention  of  .  - 275 

Commerce  and  Police,  Department  of. 

Receipts  and  disbursements,  Auditor's  statement  of,  770et  seq 791 

Appropriations  for 1063,1133 

Commissary,  Chief,  Division  of  the  Philippines.     Disbursements  by,  for 

civil  purposes 796 

Comniissioner  of  Public  Health,     (ite  Public  Health,) 

Compania  General  de  Tabacosde  Filipinas.     Mentioned 136 

Connolly,  George  F.,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 211 

Conrow,  W.  S.,  Treasurer  of  the  Province  of  Leyte.     Act  providing  for  the 

relief  of 1095 

Constabulary,  Philippines. 

Report  of  Chief  of - 

Increase  in  force 

Work  of  the  force 

Number  of  organized  provinces  under 

Abuse  of  authority  in  detachments  of 

Coat  of  force 

First  district,  report  coverii^ - 

Characteristics  of  the  people -  -  - 

Limits  of 

Ctiaracteristics  of  provinces 

Medegorin  band  destroyed  by 

Uniforms 

Armament 

Operations  in  Eizal - 

Operations  inCavit« 

Recommendations 187 

Cholera  among  force - 

Provinces  occupied  by,  in  first  district 

Arms  and  ponies  on  hand 

Operations,  result  of,  in  provinces  of 

List  of  ofiicers  and  men  captured  in  Cavite  by 

Second  district,  Report  of  oi^anization,  operations,  et<; 

Territory  comprised  in 

Topc^raphy - .  - -  - 

People  of -- - 

Resources  and  induEtry - 

•  Epidemics 

Oi^anization  of 

Organization  and  operations  in  provinces  comprising 199 

Colache  campaign 205 

Recommendations 211 

Operations  in,  result  of - 213 
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Constabular?,  Philippines— Continued. 

Third  district.  Report  of  chief  of 

Territory  comprised  in 

Insurrection  at  an  end  in 

Strei^h  of,  and  stations  occupied  by 

Operations,  result  of,  in  provinces 

Arma  and  ponies  on  hand  in 

Section  ot  Information:  Report  of  enperintendent  . 

Worlc  of 

Recommendations -- 


Oaanalties - 222 

Disbursements - 791 

Appropriations  for 1064,1134 

Act  providing  for  maintenance  ot  present  telegraph  system 1098 

CouBtruction.   and  Kepair  of  Public  Buildings.     (,%e  Architecture  and 

Construction  of  Public  Buildings,  Bureau  ot. ) 
Consulting  Engineer: 

Report  of,  to  the  Commission 255 

Act  creating  office  ot 1090 

Copyriglits,    {i&e  Patents,  et^;.) 

Corporations  and  Francliiees 37 

Corregidor,  Island  of  Corregidor.     Meteorolt^cal  station  established  at..  667 

Cortez,  EuBtat|uio.    Mentioned 618 

Costa,  Bernardino.     Meteorological  Observer  at  Legaspi.    Mentioned 663 

Cottabato,  Hindanao: 

Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station  at 454,459 

Establishment  ot  meteorological  station  at... ; 667 

Appropriation  tor  municipality  of 1149 

Cottabato,  Province  of.     Revenue,  sources  of 768 

Cottermaji,  C.  M.     Director  of  Posts.     Report  of 231 

Counsel.     Act  amending  G.  O.  58,  1900,  so  as  to  permit  assigning  of .  _ 1088 

Counterfeit  Ooin.     Act  providing  for  stamping  of 1107 

Court  of  CuBtoma  Appeals: 

Creation  ot 694 

Personnel  of 694 

Jurisdiction  ot 694 

Decisions  of 695,  721 

Courts.    Act  providii^  for  payment  of  traveling  expenses  ot  officials 1089 

Covell,  O.  H. ,  School  Teacher.     Mentioned 928 

Crawford,  Samuel  D.,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 200,201,213 

Cremation: 

Cattle,  number  of 383, 408 

As  method  of  disposing  ot  dead _ 393 

Criminal  Code.     Preparation  of  new 697 

Criminal  Procedure,  Code  of.     Preparation  of  new - 697 

Cromwell,  Ellis: 

Chief  deputy  collector,  department  of  assessments  and  collections 133 

Mentioned 141 

Report  ot,  aa  acting  collector  of  internal  revenue - 853 

Crook,  Charles  C,  Inspector  Constabulary.    Mentioned 213 

Crops  Service.     (See  Weather  Bureau.) 
Crossfield,  Amasa  S.: 

Appointed  City  Assessor  and  Collector 141 

Appointed  Judge  ot  Customs  Appeals 695 
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Oulion.     Recommended  as  aite  for  leper  colony 381 

Currency: 

Unsatisfa^torj'  condition,  of,  in.  use 699 

Uncertainty  JncreaseB  intermit  on  money  loaned 700 

Government  employees  complaint  r^arding  payment  in  local  currency.  700,  702 

Insular  Government  facing  a  deficit 700 

Depreciation  in  silver  hindrance  to  business 700 

Stable  currency  only  relief 700 

Establisbment  of  gold  standard  recommended 700 

Ratio  maintained  by  Commission 700 

Cliangeain 700,  701 

LoBsea  to  treasury  caused  by  changes  in  ratio 701 

Accounting,  difficulties  in 702 

System  of  coinage  proposed  by  Commission _ 702 

Evils  of  present  system 705 

Silver  coin,  injustice  of  (iepriving  Filipinos  of 705 

Currey,  E.  G.,  Superintendent  Information  Section,  Constabulary; 

Mentioned 179 

Report  of 220 

Ourry,  J.  J.,  Dr.     Mentioned 352 

Customs  Administrative  Act: 

Passage  of 694,713 

Court  of  Customs  Appeals  created 694 

Personnel  of 694 

Jurisdiction  of 694 

Decisions  of 695,721 

Customs  and  Immigration,  Bureau  of: 

Sources  of  revenue '.- 765-767 

Disbursements 7S5 

Appropriations  tor , 1067, 1138 

Customs  Duties.    Act  providing  for  payment  of,  by  check 1112 

Customs  Service: 

Passage  of  act  for  reorganization  of  personnel  of 713 

Laws  regulating,  passed 838 

{See  Collector  of  Customs. ) 

Customs  Tariff: 


Reduction  of  tariff  on  certain  commodities,  result  of 712 

Eeport  of  Collector  of  Customs  on  effects  produced  by 853 

Cuyapo,  Province  of  Hueva  Ecija.     Eetabliahment  of  forestry  bureau  sta- 
tion at 459 

Cuyo,  Province  of  Paragua.     Meteorological  station  established  at 667 

Dadyag-B.     Mentioned 680 

Daet,  Province  of  Camarines.     Meteorolc^ical  station  established  at 666 

Da^upan,  Province  of  Pang:a«inaii.     Establishment  of  meteorological  sta- 
tion at 666 

Damaguete,  Island  of  Kegroe.     Establishment   of  forestry  bureau  sta- 
tion at 454,459 

Dapitan,  Province  of.     Revenue,  sources  of 768 

Dapitan,  Province  of  Misamis.     Meteorological  station  established  at 667 

Davao,  Province  of.     Revenues,  sources  of 768 

Davao,  Province  of  Davao.     Meteorological  station  established  at 667 

Da  vies,  A.  L.  B.     Appointed  secretary  municipal  board  of  Manila 77 

Davis,  George  W.,  Major-Gene ral,  U.S.  Army.     Report  on  labor „  175 
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Deficit.    Faced  by  insular  goTemment 700 

!De  Key,  C.  F.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.S.  Vols. 

Special  mention  of 275 

Report  oE 411 

Mentioned 278 

Deneson,  H.  C,  Assistant, TJ.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.    Mentioned 247 

Dengue  fever , 575 

Deunliardt,   Antonio  F.     Beport  of    concerning   tests   made   with   locust 

fungus 581 

Depositories  for  public  funds  707 

Berickson,  K,  B. ,  Aasietant,  tJ.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.     Mentioned. .  247 
Detention  villa^. 

Construction  of 338 

Plana  and  specifications _ 313 

Dieck,  R.  Q.,  In  Charge  Wafer  Supply.     Mentioned 99 

DiabuTBing'  Agent  of  Philippine  Revenues,  Washipgrton,  D.  C.     Dis- 
bursements made  by 797 

Diseases  encountered  in  the  Philippines 344 

Dodge,  r.  R.,  Chief  of  Fire  Department  of  Manila.    Mentioned I2S 

Dorrington,  L.  A, ,  Superintendent  in  Chai^  care  of  Public  Buildings,  etc. 

Mentioned 95 

Doreey,  Clarence  W.,  Soil  Physicist,  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 

Mentioned 590 

Report  of ■  601 

Report  of  on  La  Granja  ModelaFarm 607 

Beport  of  on  abaci  soils  of  the  Philippines 642 

Douglass,  Eugene  H.  AppointedDeputy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Manila.  148 
Dow,  J.  C,  Nautical  Expert,  ,U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.    Mentioned.  248 
Draft  Anintals.     Act  authorizing  appropriation  of  provincial  funds  for  pur- 
chase of  tor  breeding  purposes 1114 

TtTugB,  List  of,  sent  to  provinces 404 

Dudley,  Frank  Dudley.    Captain  and  Assistant  Sui^eon,  TJ.  S.  Vols. 

Special  mention  ot 275 

Mentioned 327 

Duluena,  D.  C,  Observer,  Weather  Bureau.    Special  mention  of 677 

Dumaguete,  Province  of  Negros  Oriental.     Meteorolo^cal  station  estab- 
lished at 667 

Duties.     Collected  on  imports 714 

Dye-wood.      [See  Forestry,  Bureau  of.) 
Earthquakes.     {See  Weather  Bureau. ) 

Easthagen,  A.  K.,  Chief  Miscellaneous  Division,  Auditor's  Office.     Men- 
tioned   759 

Eaton,  C.  C,  School-teacher.    Mentioned 928 

Eddy,  Burt.     Transmits  statement  ot  financial  condition  ot  Manila 832 

Education.     (See  Public  Instruction.) 

Edwards,  Clarence  R. ,  Col.,  U.  S.  Army.    Mentioned 452, 1030 

Electric  Street  Railway.     Act  providing  for  granting  of  franchise  for  con- 
struction of 1116 

Embry,  Thomas,  Inspector  Constabalary.     Mentioned 203 

Employees,  Civil.    Administration  upon  estates  of - 693 

Engineer,  Chief,  Division  of  the  Philippines. 

Disbursements  made  by,  for  public  works 796 

Appropriation  for 1148 
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Engineering  and  Public  Works,  Department  of,  City  of  Manila.  Page. 

Abstract  of  public  improvements 90 

Buildings;  care  of  public  and  rented,  and  Uluiiiination 95 

Construction  and  repair  of  public - 97 

Private;  inspection  of 98 

Cemeteries  under  charge  of 94 

Expenditures _ 90 

FinaDcial  eyetem _ _ 101 

Municipal  tenement 68 

Parks 93 

Names  and  extent  of - - 93 

Persons  employed  by - - 80,90 

Report  of _ _ 87 

Report  of  operations  for  three  months  ending  September  30, 1902 102 

Revenue 100,784 

Street  building  and  repair 91 

Street  cleaning  and  disposal  of  refuse 93 

Subdivision  of  work  of 91 

SurveyB - 98 

Water  supply 99 

Santalon  pumping  station 99 

San  Juan  reservoir _ .  _ _ _ 99 

Distributing  system - 99 

Weights  and  measures;  sealing  of 101 

Work  done  by 88 

Epperley,  S.  J.,  Chief  Record  Division,  Bureau  Insular  Purchasing  Agent. 

Mentioned 59 

Ermita  District.     Board  of  Health,  report  of 402 

Esplin,  Cbas.,  jr.,  Disbursit^  Officer,  Insular  Purchasing  Agency. 

Reportsof - 61,71,72 

Mentioned 59 

Estates.     Of  civil  employees,  etc.,  administration  of 693 

Ethnology.     Review  of  Philippine -  - 679 

Examinations. 

Held  liy  Civil  Service  Board 49 

Methods  of - -- 50 

Results  of - .  - 54 

Executive  Bureau. 

Act  creating 41 

Acting  executive  secretary,  report  of 41 

Civil  duties  of  military  secretary  assumed  by 41 

Executive  secretary,  duties  of 41 

A.  "W.  Feigusson,  on  leave  of  absence 41 

Personnel  of 43 

Scope  of - 42 

Winthrop,  Beekmaii,  acting  executive  secretary - 44 

Report  of .- - 41 

Disbursements - '85 

Appropriations  for .- -.- 1056, 1126 

Exports. 

Amount  of 20 

By  countries 850 

Farm  Macliinery.     Report  of  expert  on 604 

FarmB,  Model.     (.S'ce  Agriculture.) 
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Famliam,  ChaB.  H.    In  charge  street  building  and  repmr,  Manila 91 

Fee,  Misa  M.  H. ,  School  Teacher.     Mentioned 928 

Fenyi,  Rev,  Father,  S.  J.,  Director  of  the  Katocsa  Observatory.    Men- 
tioned   668 

Fergusaon,  A.  W. ,  Executive  Secretary. 

On  leave  of  absence 41 

Mentioned 25 

Fiber  Inveatigatione 300,591,659 

Report  of  expert 603 

Species  of  fiber  plants 603 

(See  Agriculture.) 

Filipinoa  asLaborera.     Reports  on 159  et  seq 

Finance  and  Juatice,  Bepartment  of. 

Report  of  Secretary 765 

Disbursements 785 

Sources  of  revenue 765-770 

(See  various  bureaus  under.) 
Appropriations  for 1067,1086,1137 

Finances. 

Budget  for  city  of  Manila 711 

Insukj 710 

Combined  statement  receipts  and  disbursements 709 

Committee  appointed  to  report  on  conversion  of  seized  funds  into  cash . . ,  710 
Customs  duties  collected  in  United  States  on  Philippine  imports  returned 

to  insular  treasury 709 

Customs  duties;  general  government  supported  mainly  from 708 

General  condition  of  treasury 708 

Receipts  and  disbursements 708 

Seized  funds  and  special  deposits 709 

Spanish  seized  funds  and  seized  insni^nt  funds  dedicated  to  insular  gov- 
ernment   709 

(See  Auditor.) 
(See  Treasurer. ) 

Fire  department;  City  of  Manila. 

Apparatus , 124 

Construction  of  fire  and  police  alarm  system 125 

Electrical  inspection 126 

Explosives  and  combustibles;  supervision  of  manufacture  of,  etc 128 

Fire-alarm  system 125 

Fire  boat 129 

Fire  stations 123 

Horses  .-.'- 124 

Improvements  projected 127 

Inspection  of  buildings 128 

Inspection  of  boilers 128 

Number  ot  fires  responded  to 126 

Oi^nization  of 123 

Personnel  of 123 

Receipts  and  expenditures .■ 128 

Record  of  fires 130 

Schools  for  instruction  ot  firemen 128 

Uniforms 128 

Water  supply 126 

n^cals.    In  provinces,  all  Filipinos -. 692 

O 


Fiacter,  H.  L.     MtDtioned 249 

Fitzpatrick,   Cbarles,   Dr.      AssiHtant  Attending  Physician   and   r'urgeon. 

Civil  Officers  and  Employees.    Report  of 440 

Fletcher,  Harrison  O.     Inspector  Constabulary.    Mentioned 199,  213 

Flores,  A. ,  Governor  of  Eizal.     Report  of 45 

Flores,  Ificomedes,  Inspector  Constabulary.     M,;ntioned 214 

Forests.     (See  Forestry,  Bureau  ot.) 
Forestry,  Bureau  of. 

Appropriations  for 1059, 1129 

Bataan  Province: 

Working  plan,  preliminary  report  on 483 

Sitnation  of 483 

Topc^raph  y _ 484 

Species 486 

Merchantable  stand _  _ 486 

Caccaben  River  basin 488 

Amo  River  basin 488 

lamao  River  basin 490 

Ground  covered 491 

Tlnderbmah 491 

Production 491 

Density _  _ 492 

Quality  of  location 492 

Silviculture  conditions 492 

Woods 492  et  seq. 

Merchantable  condition 494 

Recommendationa _ 500 

Camarines: 

Philippine  Lumber  and  Development  Company,  report  of 475 

Conditions  on  southwest  coast,  report  of 475 

Climate -- 477 

Topography - - 477 

Forest,  description  of _ 477 

Rocks 479 

Soil 479 

Humus _ 479 

Ground  covertxl 480 

Underbrush 480 

Reproduction 480 

Density - 481 

Merchantable  condition _ 481 

Lumbering 481 

Forest  management - 483 

Charcoal,  market  price  of - - 470 

Collections 781 

Divisions  of 4.54 

Duties  of  --.  454,455 

Field  parties,  composition  of 457 

Forests: 

Products^ 

Act  of  Philippine  Islands  Commission  relative  to  - 453 

Exports 522 

Imports - 523 

From  public  lands 286, 516, 517 
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ForeBtiy,  Bureau  of— Continued.  Page. 
Forests — Continued . 

Areaot 284,470 

Maui^ment 473,496 

Damage  to  growth  of 494 

Gutta-percha  and  rubber: 

Southern  Philippines,  report  on 507 

Sula  Archipelaj^ 508 

Methods  of  collecting  in 508 

Ownership  ot  toresta  in 510 

Southern  Mindanao 510 

Geographical  distribution  of  rubber  veins 610, 

jiutta-percha  trees 510 

Methods  of  collecting  gutta-percha 511 

Market  prices  and  value 513 

Conclusion 514 

Laboratory  tests .- 452 

Library 458 


Timber 452,453,460 

Firewood 461 

Gratuitous  to  cnt  timber 461 

Dyswood 462 

To  extract  gums  and  resins  on  public  lands  462 

Number  granted 463 

Location 454 


Lumber,  market  price  for  manufactured  , 469 

Officers,  thief  and  assistaat  chief  created 454 

Personnel 282,456 

Losses  to 456 

Private  woodlands 472 

Report  ot  chief  of 451 

Revenues  and  exj^nsea 515,516 

Rubber  and  gutta-percha,  world  statistics 523 

Consumptioa  of 523 

Imported  at  Singapore 525 

Prices  of 285,527 

See  Gutta-Percha  (ahove). 

Sawmills , 283,467 

Stations,  establishment  of 454,459 

Salu  Islands  and  southern  Mindanao — 

Report  on  forestry  condition  in 500 

Position  and  extent  of  forests _.,       501 

Trees,  varieties  and  number  of 501 

Jolo 501 

Tawi  Tawi,  Bongao,  and  Sanga  Sanga 502 

Simonor 504 

Bilatan 504 

Secabunand  Tandabas 504 

Southern  Mindanao 504 

Conclusions 505 

Timber- 
Laboratory  and  workshop  for  testing _ 282,455 

Force  of 456 
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Forestry,  Bureau  of — Continued.  Page. 

Timljer — Continueti. 

Tree  speciea,  number  of -.  470 

Market  price  for  squared,  in  Manila 466 

Productiou  o£ - 516 

Wood- 
Exports  - 522 

Imports 522 

Native,  broi^lit  to  marliet 518 

Workshop 426 

Diaburaemenfs 793 

France,  Clyde  O.,  School  Teacher. 

Murder  of - 955 

Keporta  regarding 955  et  seq. 

Franetiises  and  Corporations 37 

Freemont,  J.  S.,  Lieut.  Commander,  U.  8.  Navy,     Superintendent  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  vessels 243 

Freer,  Paul  C. ,  Dr. ,  Superintendent  of  Government  Laboratories. 

Appointment  of : 261,310 

Mentioned 264,289,812,341,660 

Report  of '  545 

French,  H.  W.,  Captain  and  Quartermaster,  TJ.  8.  Army.    Report  on  labor.  164 

Friar  Lands.     Statement  regarding 24 

Friaby,  E.  B,,  Computer,  U,  8.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.    Mentioned  ...  248 

Frock,  Albert  O. ,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 214 

Frontage  Tax.     ( See  Taxes. ) 

Fruits.     Cultivation  of 304, 589 

Fullaway,    Charles  H.,  Disburaing  OfBcer  Bureau  of  Education.    Men- 
tioned  966 

Funds,  Public.     Depositories  for 707 

Funds,  seized  from  Spanish  and  insurgents.     Appointment  of  committee  1o 

prepare  full  list  of 709 

Gait,  John,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 213 

Qamblin^ ■  113 

Gamewell  Fire  and  Police  Alarm  Company.     Purchase  of  alarm  system 

from,  for  Manila 125 

Gammill,  J.  A.,  School  Teacher.    Mentioned 928 

Gannett,  Henry  W.     Appointed  assistant  director  of  census 901 

Oarbag-e.     Disposition  of 393 

Garcia,  Iteg:ino.     Mentioned 457 

Garingales,  Uaria,  Filipino  School  Teacher.     Mentioned 872 

Garis,  Will  C. ,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned - -  - .  213 

Garrett,  Francis  H. ,  Chief  Division  of  Property,  Bureau  Insular  Purchasini; 

Report  of ?5 

Mentioned 5^ 

Garrote.    Act  abolishing  and  substituting  hangii^  for  execution  of  criminals.  1093 
Garwood,  J.  S.,  Assistant  Chief,  Constabulary, 

Mentioned 179,180,186,199,212,213 

Report  of  constabulary  operations,  etc.,  in  second  district 196 

Gerona,  Kufino,  Preddente  of  Bulan.     Mentioned 210 

Gibson,  A.  J.,  Chief  Customs  Division,  Auditor's  Office.     Mentioned 759 

Gilbert,  J.  J.,  Assistant,  U,  8.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.    Mentioned 247 
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Oilmore,  John  W.  Page. 

Appointed  to  take  charge  fiber  investigationB 591 

Report  of 603 

Gimilondo  y  Tagle,  Donlaidro.    Mentioned 618 

Gir ago,  Maria,  Filipino  School  Teacher.    Mentioned _    872 

Oirago,  Norberto,  Filipino  School  Teacher. ,  MentJoned 873 

Glanders.     Native  ponies  affected  by 16 

Gleason,  Konald  P.,  Prindpai  Trade  School.    Extracts  from  report  of 925 

Gold  standard. 


{See  Currency.) 
Goldaborough,  "W.  L..  City  Attorney  of  Manila. 

Report  of 119 

Mentioned 530 

Gomez,  Br.  Manuel,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Health. 

Appointment  of 261,310 

Mentioned 271,  312 

Gooch,  C.  D.     Mentioned 99 

Graham,  H.     Mentioned 575 

Grant,  !■.  H,,  Captain  and  Quartermaster,  U.  S.  Army.     Report  of,  on  labor,       163 

Grapes-    Cultivation  of 689 

Green,  William,  Inspector  Conataholary.     Mentioned 202, 213 

Griartz,  M.  De,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Archives.     Report  of 1039 

Griffith,  Ed-ward  M. ,  Forester.     Mentioned - 452, 454, 455 

Griffiths,  Richard  H.,  Constabulary  Inspeeter.     Mentioned 203,214 

Grossman,  Christian,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 203,204,214 

Grove,  W.  S.,  Inspector  Conatabulary.    Mentioned 205,214 

Guaranty  Trust  Company,  of  New  York.    Establishment  of  offices  in  the 

Philippine  Islands 707 

Guevara,  Pedro,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 213 

Guiangas.     Mentioned 680 

Guianyangen,  Province  of  Tayahas.    Establishment  of  Forestry  Bureau 

Guidi,  Giambattieta,  Archbishop.    Appointment  of ,  as  apostolic  delegate..  9 

Guillermo  Faustino.    Mentioned 185 

Gutta  Percha.     (See  Forestry,  Bureau  of.) 

Hagger,  Edward.     Mentioned 452 

Handy,  W.  Y.,  Chief  Bookkeeping  Division,  Auditor's  Office.    Mentioned  .  759 

Hanley,  Thomas,  Expert  in  Plant  Culture. 

Report  on  Baguio,  Benguet _ 594,595,638 

Mentioned 633, 638 

Notes  on  agriculture  in  Ceylon,  etc 630 

Hard,  Carl  B.    Mentioned 114 

Harding,  J.  r.,  Oapttun,  TJ.  S.  Army. 

Inspector  of  Police 106 

Mentioned 113 

Hareford,  Edward  H.     Mentioned 452 

Harris,  XJ.  B.,  Commander,  U.  S.  Navy,  Governor  Subig  Bay  Naval  Reser- 
vation.   Mentioned 827 

Havice,  George  M. 

Appointed  manager  San  Eam6nfarm 592 

Mentioned 693 

Report  of __ 614 

Hayson,  Thomas  B.,  Inspector  Constabulary.    Mentioned 213 
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Healjr,  Kichael  B.  pb^. 

Mentioned 587 

Report  on  La  Granja  Modela  Government  Farm 606,609 

Report  on  Govenunent  experiment  station — 

At  Albay _ _ 617 

At  Iloilo _  _  61 7 

In  laabela  Province -- 618 

At  Cebu _ . .  618 

Heg^r,  Ernst,  School  Teacher. 

Murder  of 955 

Reports  on _ 955  ct  aeq. 

Helm,  J.  M. ,  Lieutenant-Commander,  tX.  S.  Navy.     Superintendeot  of  Light- 

House  Service 243 

Carabaoa  not  necessary  in  cultivation  o£ 16 

Provinces,  wealthy  and  prosperona 19 

Albay,  largest  hemp-producing  province _  _ .  20 

(&f  Abaca.) 
Herrera,  Areenio  Oruz. 

Appointed  President  Municipal  Board  of  Manila _._  77 

Member  local  school  board  o£  Manila 148 

Herrera,  Julio,  Inspector  Constabulary.    Mentioned 214 

Herrick,  V.  Loiusa,  School  Teacher.     Mentioned 928 

Heater,  Abot,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 203, 204, 214 

Higgins,  Edward  E. ,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 213 

Hill,  J.  S. ,  Observer,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.    Mentioned 247 

Hill,  Percy  A. ,  Inspector  Constabulary.    Mentioned 202, 213 

Hoey,  J.W.,  Assistant  Chief  Fire  Department,    Mentioned 123 

Ho^  Cholera - .  353 

Hog:s.     X  umber  slaughtered  in  Manila _..  187 

Hogsette,  James  A.     Mentioned 894,1080 

Holmes,  N.  M. ,  Engineer,  TJ.  S.  Philippine  Commission.    Report  on  Benguet 

road 153 

Hooker,  J.  D.     Mentioned 627 

Hospital,  Philippine  Civil.     (See  Civil  Hospital.) 

Howard,  R.,  Chief  Miscellaneous  Division,  Auditor's  Office.    Mentioned 759 

Hunt,  H.  H.,  Inspector  Philippine  Constabukry.     Report  of,  on  murdered 


Hunt,  Dr.  T.  K.     Mentioned 269,275,563,564 

rba,  Province  of  Zambalea.     Meteorolt^ical  station  established  at 667 

rbanags.    Mentioned 681 

Ice  Plant.     {See  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant. ) 

Ide,  Hon.  Henry  C. ,  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Jnatice.     Report  of 765 

{Sue  Finance  and  Justice,  Department  of,) 

Ifugaos.     Mentioned -- 680 

Igorrotes. 

Description  of 183 

Not  addicted  to  ladronism 1S4 

Mentioned 680 

Agriculture  among 626 

Digan,  Province  of  Isabela.    Eetablishment  of  forestry-bureau  station  at..  459 
nigan.  Province   of  Kisanus.       Act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 

liquors  in 1107 
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noCimOS.  Fage. 

Deacriptionof 183,905 

Too  sensible  to  take  to  iadronism 184 

Hocos  Norte,  Province  of. 

Strength  of,  and  stations  occupied  by  conetabuiary  in 190 

Oonatabulary  operations  in,  result  of - 193 


Organization,  date  of 718 

Financial  condition  of 718 

Loan  to 802 

General  account  ot  provincial  treasurer 814 

Act  divertii^  provincial  funds  for  loans  to  municipalities 1121 

Uocos  Sur,  Province  of. 

Strength  of  and  stations  occupied  by  canstabulary  in 190 

Constabulary  operations  in,  result  of 193 


Oi^nization,  dat«  of 718 

Financial  condition  of 718 

Loan  to 802 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 814 

Iloilo,  Province  of. 

Constabulary,  strength  and  stations  occupied  by 217 

Operations  ot,  and  their  results 218 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in 273 

Agricultural  experiment  stations  in 617 

Organization,  date  of 718 

Financial  condition  of 718 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 815 

Loan  to 1106 

Iloilo,  Panay. 

Eatabiishment  of  forestry-bureau  station  at 459 

Meteorological  station  established  at 686 

Eevenue,  sources  of __.  765 

Imports. 


Amount . . 

Excess  of ,  over  exports 20 

Into  Manila ■. 714 

By  countries 849 

Industrial  Tax.     (See  Taxes. ) 

Infanta,  District  of.     Included  in  Province  of  Tayabas 14 

Insanity. 

Cases,  number  of 348 

Nationality _ .  350 

Disease,  character  of 350 

Instruction,  Public.     (iSes  Schools.) 

Insular  Purchasing  Agent.      (See  Purchasing  Agent.  ] 

Insurrection. 

Passage  of  a<:t  defining  crime  of 693 

Prosecutions  under 694 

At  an  end 19 

Intendencia  Building',  Superintendent  of.     Appropriations  for 1077,1147 
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Interior,  Department  of  the.  pnge. 

Eeport  of  the  Secretary 261 

Financial  statement  o£ 781 

Foreatrj  eollectionfl _ 781 

Misceilaneoua  receipts 782 

Total  receipts 782 

Disbursements - - 792 

Appropriations  for 1057, 1086, 1127 

Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of 715 

Additional  sources  of  revenue  must  be  sought 716 

Appropriations  tor 1070, 1140 

City  assessor  and  collector  for  Manila  appointed  collector  for  archipelago.  715 

Collections - 757,767 

Irregularities - -.  "15 

Financial  condition  of  provinces  and  municipalities 717 

Abra 717 

Albay 717 

Ambos  Camarine.'^ 717 

Antique - - 717 


Benguet 

Bohol 

Bulacan 

Cagayaii 

Carite 

Cebii 

Ilocos  Norte  . 
Iloeos  Sur  . . . 

Iloilo 

Isabela 

Lej-te 

Marinduque  . 


Misamis - - 719 

NuevaEcija 719 

Nueva  Viscaya 719 

Occidental  Negros 719 

Oriental  Negros 719 

Pampanga - 7IS 


Eomblon  . . 


Tarkc -- 720 

Tayabas - - - 720 

Union - 720 

Zambales 720 

Internal-revenue  law,  preparation  of - .  - 716 

Coilectora 857 

Jurisdiction  of 715 
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Internal  Reven«e,  Bureau  of— Continued.  Page, 
Internal- re vcnne  law,  preparation  of — Continued. 
Collectors — Continued. 

Eeportof --- - 854 

Collections  and  dishurgements  by - 863 

Certificates  handled  by 856 

Receipte  and  diaburaementa 859 

Receipts  of  provincial  treasurers 720 

Stamps  handled - 716 

International  Banking  Corporation  of  Connecticut.     Opening  of  offices 

in  Philippine  Islands 707 

Intoxicating:  Liquors.     Act  prohibiting  the  sale  ot,  at  liigan,  MisamiB 1107 

Iriaxte,  Manuel  de.  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Archives.     Mentioned 586 

Iroquois.     Mentioned 686 

laabela.  Province  of. 

Strength  of  and  stations  occupied  by  constabulary  in 190 

Constabulary  operations  in,  result  of 193 

Agricultural  experiment  Stations  in 618 

Revenue,  sources  of 768 

Organization,  date  of 718 

Financial  condition  of 718 

Loan  to _ 802 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 815 

le&bela,  Province  of  Basilan. 

Meteorological  station  establisbed  at 667 

Department  Commander  of,  appropriations  for , 1077, 1147 

Jaiin,  Bobert  J.,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 199,213 

Jamison,  Robert  B.,  Teacher.    Mentioned 275 

Jaramillo,  Claro.    Compensation  for  services  as  light  keeper 1125 

Jenks,  Albert  E.,  Dr. 

Appointed  Assistant  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes 307 

Mentioned -. 683,687 

Jenke,  Jeremiah,  Prof. 

Mentioned 180 

Conclusions  upon  fluctuating  silver  currency  .  - 703 

Jervep,  Henry,  Captain,  U.  S.  Army.    Superintendent  of  light-house  con- 
struction   243 

Jester,  JamoB  Q. ,  Disbursing  Agent  of  Philippine  Revenues  at  Washington, 
D.  0. 

Disbursements  made  by 797 

Mentioned 1030 

Jobling',  B.  W.,  Dr.,  Director  of  the  Serum  Institute, 

Detailed  for  work  in  cholera  hospitals 264 

Mentioned 269,275,545,563,564,570,577 

Jolo,  Jolo. 

Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station  at 459 

Establishment  of  meteorological  station  at 667 

Revenues,  sources  of 765,767 

Appropriations  for  repairing  wharf  at _ 1114 

Jolo,  Sultan  of.     Arrangement  r^:arding  rights  claimed  by 15 

Jones,  Bdtvin  C.     Mentioned 894, 1030 

Judges. 

Satisfactory  services  of  Filipino 692 

Oi  Courts  of  First  Instance,  passage  of  act  increasing  number  of 6ii5 

f>alaiies  of 695 
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Justice,  Administration  of.  vain: 

Complete  judicial  system  organized 6!tl 

Filipino  judges,  satisfa^^tory  services  of _ fi92 

FiBcalein  provinces  all  Filipinos 692 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  difficulty  in  performing  dutii.-s 692 

Courts,  new  legislation  relating  to _ 692 

Justice,  Bureau  of. 

Revenue,  sources  of 770 

Disbursements 7S!) 

Appropriations  for _  _ 1071, 1141 

Justices  of  the  Peace,  Oity  of  K&nila. 

Report  on 1 22 

Difficulty  in  performing  duties  satisfactorily .  _  _ 692 

Kfttipunan  Society. 

Mentioned _  _ 185, 1 87 

Disturbances  from,  to  be  expected 20 

Eeane,  A.  H.     Mentioned esi 

Keesey,  Edwin  B.,  Inspector  Constabniary.    Mentioned 210,314 

KeitMey,  Ira,  Senior  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned -  - .  186, 223 

Kerr,  J.  W. ,  Aesistant  Surgeon.     Mentioned 41 S,  419, 422 

Keyes,  Lucile,  School-teacher.     Mentioned 929 

Kinyoun,  Surgeon,  U,  S.  Marine-Hospital  Service.    Mentioned 577 

Kitasato,  S. ,  Dr. ,  Director  Imperial  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases,  at  Tokyo, 

Japan.     Mentioned 275 

Klemme,  William.     Mentioned _ 452 

Knapp,  Jolin  J.,  Lieutentuit-Commander,  U.  S,  Navy.     In  (■harj;e  nautical 

school 923 

Knapp,  S.  A.,  Dr. 

Mentioned 588 

Correspondence  with  Dean  C.  Worcester 652 

Report  of,  on  observations  in  the  Philippines 654 

Knauber,  Henry,  Inspector  Constabulary.    Mentioned 202 

Kolp,  Marie  A.,  Cholera  Hospital  Nurse.     Mentioned 270 

Euenzle  4;  Streiff.     Decision  of  courts  of  customs  appeals  in  appeals  of 733 

Labor, 

Admission  of  Chinese,  reeommendatione  for  and  opposition  to 21, 22 

Movement  for  organization  of,  in  Manila 22 

Opposition  of,  organization  to  introduction  of  Chinese 22 

Filipino,  efficiency  and  quantity  of  - 23 

Effect  of  admission  of  Chinese 22 

Report  of  city  engineer  of  Manila  on -- 177 

Wages  paid  in  Manila 177 

Chinese  not  employed  in  Manila  as  laborers 177 

Report  on,  employed  at  Manila  ordnance  depot 257 

Comparison  between  Filipino  and  Chinese  labor 258 

Laboratories,  GoTemment,  Bureau  of. 

Apparatus  and  supplies  needed 548 

Appropriations  for 1062,1132 

Benzoyl-acetyl,  preparation  and  use  for  cholera,  etc 560 

Benzoyl-acetyl  peroxide  in  amebic  dysentery 567 

Biological  laboratory 567 

Work  of 568,293 

Bubonic  plE^e,  work  in  relation  to 570 

Chemical  laboratory 550 

Lmiestones  analyzed 552 
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Laboratories,  Gorernment,  Bureau  of— Continued.  Page. 
Chemical  laboratory — Continued. 

MiscellaueouH  analysis 554 

Ores  analyzed -  652 

Water  analyzed 653 

Work  of - 552,292 

Cholera,  Asiatic 570, 573 

Investigations  in  regard  to  the  iEtiol<^y  and  dissemination  o£  the 

disease  in  Manila 573 

Clinical  laboratory -  568, 573 

Dengue  fever _ _  _ _ 575 

Disbursements - - - 793 

Flies,  study  of - 574 

Glanders,  considered  from  similar  disease 578 

H(^  cholera 580 

Intestinal  jiarasitic  diseases 576 

Library,  reference;  recommendations 548 

Locust  fungus 294,581 

Lymphangitis,  coiiti^ous,  report  on 578 

Oi^aniKation ..- - 545 

Personnel  of  ori^nal  corps - 545 

Personnel  of  present  force 546 

Photographer,  government,  established  and  equipped 682 

Report  of  superintendent  of 645 

Rinderpest,  amoi^  animals 578 

Surra,  among  animals 577 

Water  from  wells  analyzed 574 

Water  supply  analyzed 574 

We^;hts  and  measures,  bureau  of 549 

Gutta-percha  and  rubber  analysis  . -  -  654 

Geological  distribution  of 554 

Chemical  and  physical  examination  of 556 

Lodrones. 

Activity  and  character  of - - 19 

Bane  ot  Philippine  civihzation  in  former  times 16 

Present  conditions  favorable  to  growth  ot  ladronism 17 

Where  prevalent  under  Spanish  regime 17 

High  price  of  carabaoB,  etc.,  has  made  ladronism  profitable 17 

Exterminated  in  Batangaa 17 

Execution  of,  by  General  Cailles  by  military  order 17 

Ijaguna,  Province  of. 

Oi^anized _ 14, 202 

Area,  population,  inhabitante,  etc 202 

Constabulary  garrisons  in 202 

Operations  and  results 202 

Inspectors  on  duty  in 214 

Cholera,  appearance  of  in _  _ _ .   273 


Ladrones  driven  from 

Lamb,  S.  H.,  Provincial  Treasurer,  Marinduque.  Mentioned. . 
Lamson-Scribner,  F,,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 

Mentioned 

RejMJrt  o£ 
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Land  Titles.  phup. 

Registration,  of 697 

Passage  of  act  governing _ 697 

Evils  of  present  system 697 

Advantages  of  Torrens  system 698 

Lane,  C.  F.     Report  on  labor 175 

Laoag,  Province  of  Ilocos  Norte.     Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station 

at 45J) 

Larena,  Obduro,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Killed 219 

Law  Department,  City  of  Manila. 

Report  of _ 119 

Justices  of  the  peace 122 

Municipal  court  north  of  the  Paaig 121 

Municipal  court  south  of  the  Pasig - 122 

Office  of  the  city  attorney _ 119 

Office  of  the  prosecuting  attorney 120 

Office  of  the  sheriff 120 

Revenues,  sources  of 785 

Lawshe,  A.  L. ,  Auditor  for  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

Report  of 758 

Special  mention  o£ 708 

Leaves  of  Absence.     Act  relating  to _ _ 1092 

Leecb,  John  S.,  Public  Printer. 

Report  of _ 1029 

Appointment  of 894, 1029 

Mentioned 894 

(&e  Public  Printer.) 

Leek,  W.  H. ,  School-Teacher.    Mentioned 928 

Legaspi,  Province  of  Albay. 

Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station  at 459 

Meteorological  expedition  to 663 

Meteorological  station  established  at - .  - 166 

Lepanto,  Province  of. 

Constabulary  in,  strength  of  and  stations  occupieii  by 190 

Operations  of,  result  of 193 

~  epanto  Bontoe,  Province  of. 

Organized 14 

Situation  and  inhabitants  of - 14 

Appropriation  for  provincial  government  of 1078, 1148 

IfSprosy. 

Number  of,  in  Philippine  Island? .  _  _ _ _ 347 

Introduction  of 347 

Clothes  for  inmates  of  San  Lazaro  Hospital 314 

Proposed  leper  colony - .  280 

Report  of  committee  appointed  to  select  , 445 

Census  quite  complete - 281 

Appropriation  for  leper  colony 281 

Levy,  W.  J.,  Bookkeeper,  Bureau  Insular  Purchasing  Agent.     Mentioned  ..  59 
Leyte,  Province  of. 

Constabalary,  strength  and  stations  occupied  by - 217 

Operations  of,  and  their  results 218 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in 273 

Abaci,  report  on 647 
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IifiTte,  Province  of— Continued.  Page. 

Organization,  dateot , 719 

Finantiai  condition  of - - 719 

General  account  o£  provincial  treasurer 816 

Idbal. 

Spanish  law  of,  incomplet« 692 

Passage  of  act  defining 692 

Prosecutions  under - 693 

Library,  American  Circulating,  of  Uaitila.     {See  Circulating.) 

Liehteragre,     Port  of  Manila 714 

Light-houBe  service.     Report  on 244 

Lim,  AristoQ  Bautista,  Dr.    Mentioned 271 

Lindley,  H.  A. ,  Physician  in  charge  Santiago  Cholera  Hospital, 

Report  of ii89.403 

Mentioned 564 

Lindsey,  daude.     Appointed  chief'clerk  Department  Engineering  and  Pub- 
lie  Works 91 

Linforth,  F.  J,,  Inspector  Constabulary.    Mentioned 214 

Lingayen,  Province  of   PaJigasinan.     Establishment  of    forestry  bureau 

etation  at 469 

Liquor  licensee 112 

Locust  fungnis 294, 581 

Locusts.     Destruction  of  rice  crops  by - -  - 16 

Lo^an,  Leo  J.,  School-Teacher.    Mentioned - 929 

Long,  L.  D.,  Assistant  Surgeon.     Mentioned 414 

Loon,  Province  of  Bohol.    Meteorological  station  established  at 667 

Lopea,  Julian,  Inspector  Constabulary.    Mentioned 202,213 

Lucban,  Province  of  layabas.     Meteorological  Station  established  at 667 

Lucena,  Province  of  Tayafeas.     Eatablishmentof  forestry bureaustationat.  469 

Lucber,  Herbert,  Teacher.    Mentioned 275 

Luersson,  H.  C,  Assistant  Director  of  Serum  Institute.    Mentioned 349 

Lukban,  General  Insurgent  Forces.     Capture  of 13 

Lukban,  Dr.  Justo.     Mentioned 312 

Luthi,  E.  S.,  Lieut. 

Assistant  inspector  of  police _ - 106 

Inspector  constabulary.     Mentioned - 200 

Luz,  Simon,  Governor  of  Batai^as.    Mentioned 201 

Lyon,  "W.  S.,  Tropical  Agriculturist,  in  charge  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction. 

Mentioned 592,593,596,607,611 

Report  on  La  Granja  Modela  farm 593 

Report  of 696 

Report  of,  on  San  Ramon  farm  in  Zamboanga 611 

Uaabe,  Silverio,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 205, 214 

Maaain,  Province  of  Leyte.    Meteorolc^cal  station  established  at 666 

McCabe,   Albert    E.    Assistant  Chief,   Division    of    Inspection,  Forestry 

Bureau.     Mentioned 281,454,583 

SfcOaskey,  S.  D.,  Mining  Eu^neer. 

Annual  report  of ; 535 

Report  on  assays  of  coals.    Mentioned 629 

Mentioned _  _ 530, 533, 534 

McClure,  S.  C.  A.,  School  Teacher.     Mentioned 929 

McDonnell,  Percy  G.     Appointed  member  municipal  hoard  of  Manila 77 

McGratli,  J,  E.,  assistant,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.    Mentioned..  247 
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McGregror,  Bobert,  Capt.,  Corps  of  Engineer?,  V.   S,   Army,  Sanitary  En- 
gineer, Board  of  Health. 

Appointment  of _ 310 

Report  ot,  on  Labor  in  Manila _._ _._ 177 

Mentioned 89,91 

McKay  &  McKinnon.     Midden  sheda,  contract  awarded  to 369, 375 

McLaughlin,  J.  "W.     Mentioned 675 

McNeill,  Frank  8.,  Inspector  Constabulary.    Mentioned 201 

McNeilly,  Peter  L. ,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentionetl - 214 

Mail- 
Communication  with  United  States  and  foreign  countries 229 

Received  and  disjiatched,  carried,  etc 232,  242 

(See  Posts,  Bureau  ot. ) 

Mair,  Thomas  I. ,  Inspector  of  Constabulary.     Mentioned 187, 203 

Malabon,  Province  of  Rizal.     Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station  at  _       459 

Malate  District.     Board  ot  health,  report  ot 402 

Malays,  Mohammedan.     Mentioned 681 

Malvar,  General. 

Surrender  of,  in  Batangas _.  ' _         14 

Mentioned _ _ 187 

MarngTiianeB.     Mentioned _ 680 

Manila,  City  of. 

Act  regulating  salaries  ot  officers  aiid  employees  of -  -     1 108 

Advisory  board,  duties  of,  etc 78 

Appropriations 1 079, 1149 

AssesBinents  and  Collections,  DepEirtment  ot — 

Appraisement,  assessment,  and  collection  ot  real  estate  taxes 133 

Additional  clerical  assistance  tor _  _ _  _  _ 133 

Assessed  valuation  for  tax  purposes  of  city  of  Manila 135 

AKcarri^  improvement  fund - . .       140 

Cedula  tax  (certificates  ot  registration) - 136 

Number  of  certificates  issued - -  - 136 

Amount  collected 136 

Collections - - 144 

Sources  of  revenue - 144,  784 

Creation  and  oi^anization 133 

Electric  wires,  fees  charged  for  insi)e<'tion  of - . 140 

Expenses 141,146 

Indtistrial  (ax 138 

Amount  collected 136 

I.:ands,  eti:.,  appraisal  of  value  of 134 

Metiiodot ---      itii 

Licenses - 137 

Issued  under  Manila  liquor  license  act 137,138 

General,  issued 138 

Vehicle  licenses  issued - !38 

Live  stock  registration 138 

Markets  in  Manila - 137 

Market  tax  collected 137 

Matadero  or  slaughterhouse  tax,  coliettion  of - 137 

Miscellaneous  collections 110 

Personnel -- --  133,141 

Property  exempt  from  taxation  in  Manila — -.       143 
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1,  City  of— Continued.  Page. 

Aaeessments  and  CoUeetione,  Department  of— Continued. 

Real  estate  tax,  collection  of : 135 

Urbana  tax,  amount  collected 135 

Frontage  tax,  amount  collected 135, 139 

Receipts  and  disburaementB , - 142 

Report  of _ 133 

Stamp  sales,  amount  of 136 

Supplies -- 141 

Transportation 141 

Vehicle  taxea 139 

Equipment - - 139 

Bubonic  plague  in — 

Appearance  of,  in ' _ .  266, 334 

Cases  and  deaths,  table  showing _ 266,336 

Disposition  of  cases 335 

Measures  adopted  for  eradication 265, 335 

Varieties  of _ .  _ _  _ _  _ 338 

Symptoms _ 338 

Transmission  of 340 

Suspected  cases,  course  to  be  pursued 340 

Isolation  and  disinfection _ .  266, 340 

Public  hygiene _  266, 341 

PestiH  minor - " 341 

Budget  of _ 711,829 

Buildings 95, 97, 98 

Character  of 32&— 

Inspection  and  improvement 333 

Cemeteries - - 94, 331 

Interments,  system  of 331 


IS  and  r^ulations  tor  government  of 332 

36,  number  arrived  at  and  left 716 

Cholera.     (See  Cholera.) 

Circulating  hbrary  of,  American,  disbursements 795 

Civil  hospital — 

Accommodations _ 437 

Admissions 278, 439 

Buildings  and  equipment 277, 437 

Diseases  treated - - 440 

Estabiishment  of _ 437 

Officers  and  employees 442 

Prescriptions  filled _  _ 439 

Keport  of  attendu^  physician  and  surgeon  for  civil  employees 437 

Custom-house,  facihties  inadequate 713 

Customs  receipts  and  espenditures 841,843,846 

Departmental  oi^nization  of _ . .  78 

Disbursements  under  provost-marshal-general .' 797 

DisbuTBements  under  charter _  _ .  798 

Electric  street  railway,  act  providing  for  granting  of  franchise  for  con- 
struction of _ _ 1115 


Advisory  board  . . 
City  attorney 
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Manila,  City  of— Continued.  Page. 
Employees  of — Continued. 

City  schools 79 

Engineering,  departiuent  of- _ 80 

Digbureing  offlcer _ 78 

Emergency  employees 80 

Monicipal  board 78 

Police  department _ , ,  79 

Prosecuting  attorney ; 79 

River  and  harbor  police _  _ _ 80 

Secret  service 79 

Engineering  and  public  works,  department  of— 

Abstract  of  public  improvements 90 

Buildings,  care  of  public  anil  rented,  and  illumination 95 

Construction  and  repair  of  public 97 

Private,  inspection  of 98 

Cemeteries  tinder  charge  of 94 

Expenditures _  _ _ .  90 

Financial  system - 101 

Municipal  tenement - 98 

I^ks 93 

Names  and  extent  of 93 

Persons  employed  by 80,90 

Report  of 87 

Report  of  operations  for  three  months  ending  September  HO,  MI:J 102 

Revenue 1 00, 784 

Street  building  and  repwr 91 

Cleaning  and  disposal  of  refuse 92 

Subdivision  of  work  of - 91 

Surveys _  98 

Water  supply _ _ _ 99 

Santalon  pumping  station 99 

San  Juan  reservoir _  99 

Distributing  system _ 99 

Weights  and  measures,  sealiu)^  of 101 

Wort  done  by 88 

EeteroB - - ---- - lai 

Expenditures  and  receipts 81, 82, 8;i 

Financial  condition  of 832, 833 

Fire  department — 

Apparatus 12+ 

Construction  of  Are  and  police  alann  system 12.i 

Electrical  inspection ]2ii 

Explosives  and  combustibles,  supervision  of  manufacture  of,  etc 12S 

Fire-alarm  system 12") 

Fire  boat 129 

Fire  stations 123 

Horses 124 

Improvements  projected 127 

Inspection  of  buildings - 128 

Inspection  of  boilers 128 

Number  of  fires  responded  to _ 126 

Organization  of - 123 
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Uanila,  City  of— Continued.  Page. 
Fire  department— Continued. 

Eeceiptsand  expenditures 128 

Eecord  of  fires ._. 130 

Schoola  tor  instruction  of  flremen 128 

■Uniforms '. -- 128 

Water  supply - 126 

Foreatry  collections  in,  on  account  oi  timber  cut  in  provinces 782 

Garbage,  disposition  of 331 

Importation  of  foreign  merchajidise - 714 

Law  department^ 

Eeportot 119 

Justices  of  the  peace 122 

Municipal  court  north  of  the  Pasig 121 

Municipal  conrt  south  of  the  Pasig -  - 122 

Office  of  the  city  attorney ,   118 

Office  of  the  prosecutii^  attorney _ _  120 

Office  of  the  sheriff 120 

Eevenues,  sources  of - -  - - 785 

L^hterage 714 

Municipal  board,  report  of 77 

Letter  of  transmittal _ 77 

Personnel  of - 77 

Date  of  oi^anization - 77 

Property,  etc.,  turned  over  to,  by  Genera!  Davis 77 

Ordinances  x>as3ed  by 78 

Municipal  government,  expenditures  of _ 85 

N^ht  soU,  disposal  of 330 

(Sec  Pail  Conservancy  System.) 

Ordinances  of  the  city  of  Manila 1157 

Ordinances  published  by  municipal  board  on  recommendation  of  boanl  of 

health _  _ 87 

ParliB - - S3 

Names  and  extent  of 93 

Personal  property,  inventory  of,  belonging  to _ 837 

Police  Department — 

Alarm  system _ 108 

Arrests  made  by  secret  service  bureau 118 

Classification  of  force - - 106 

Cooperation  of  American  and  native  police 115 

Criminal  identification Ill 

Employees  of _  _ .  79 

Expenditures - - 116 

Gambling _  _ 113 

House  of  detention __.  Ill 

Liquor  licenses - .  - _  112 

Meals  for  prisoners 110 

Mounted  detachment 108 

Oi^aniKation  and  reorganization  of _ _  105, 106 

Police  area  of  Manila  compared  with  cities  of  United  States 113 

Police  buildings 109 

Police  civil  service - - _  115 

Pound _..  110 

Precincts 108 
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Manila,  City  of — ContinQod. 

Police  Department — Continued. 

Prisoners  apprehended  by 

Relations  with  military 

Relations  with  constabulary 

Bevenues 

Salaries  paid  members  of  . .  - 

Secret  service  bureau 

Station  detectives 

Strength  of 


Uniforms _ _ Ill 

Vagrants  and  arrests... _._ _ 112 

Population _..      332 

Prisons,  bureau  of,  disbursements 791 

Public  instruction.     {See  Schools. ) 

Real  estate  belonging  to,  inventory  of 8i;r( 

Receipts  and  expenditures - _ Hl,S2, 83 

Revenue,  sources  of 765,  7fi9,  7S-1 

Under  provost-marshal-general _ 783 

Under  charter 784 

Sanitation — 

Buildings,  private  and  public,  inspection  and  improvement 333 

Bubonic  plague  in  Manila,  appearance  of 334 

Cedulaa  sold - .  - _ 332 

Cemeteries 331 

Interments,  system  of 331 

Chaises _ 331 

Rules  and  regulations  for  Uovernn 

Character  of  buildings 

Condition  of,  in  Manila - 

Detention  viil^e 

Diseases,  tropical,  encountered 

Esteros _ 

Garbage,  disposition  of 

Night  soil,  disposition  of 

Population  of  Manila - 

liat  catching,  rules  and  regulations  governing. . 

Disinfection  of  houses  infested  with 

Serum  institute -  - 

Sewers,  drains,  and  gutters 

Site  for  city --- -- 

Vaccine  institute 

Personnel  of _ 

Water  supply 

Bacteriological  examination  of 

Wells 

Cisterns 

Schools,     (See  Schools. ) 

Sewers,  drains,  and  gutters 

Taxes- 
Assessed  valuation  for  purposes  of 

Cedulas 

Number  of  certificates  issued 

Amount  collected 
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Manila,  City  of— Continued.  Page, 

Tasea — Continued . 

Frontage,  amount  collected 135,139 

Industrial,  amount  collected -.  136 

Market -.-  137 

Matadero  or  slaughterhouse,  collectione ---  137 

Property  exempt  from  taxation - - 143 

Keal  estate,  appraisement,  assessment,  and  collection  of 133,135 

Urbana,  amount  collected --  135 

Vehicle 139 

Veterinarian- 
Report  ot -  380 

Inspections  made  by 381 

Cattle,  number  of,  received  in  various  provinces -.- 382 

Number  of,  mspected  by 382,407 

Number  of,  condemned  and  cremated - 383, 407 

Water  supply --  99,329 

Bacteriological  examination  of -.-      329 

Wells 330 

OiBtems _ .  _ 330 

Kanila  and  Dagnipan  Railroad.    Report  on  agricultural  conditions  along 

line  of 637 

Marilao,  Province  of  Bulacan.     Meteorological  station  established  at 667 

Marinduque,  Province  of. 

Organized 203,  719 

PopulalJon,  area,  etc 203 

Constabulary  garrisons  in 203 

Operations  and  results 203 

Inspectors  on  duty  in 214 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in _  _ 273 

Financial  condition  of 719 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 816 

Fiscal  of,  act  increasing  salary  of - - 1053 

Iioan  to _ 1107 

Appropriation  for  provincial  government  of 1148 

Mariquina  Valley. 

Appearance  of  cholera  in _ 268 

Inspection  of,  outline  of 232 

Maritime  Jurisdiction. 

Exercised  by  provost  courts  under  mOitary  regime 696 

Extended  to  courts  of  first  instance 696 

Mariveles  Quarantine  Station.     (See  Quarantine.) 

Mariveles,  Province  of  Bataan.     Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station 

at 459 

Mariz,  A.,  Commander  U.  S.  Navy,  Chief  of   Bureau  of  Coast  Guard  and 

Transportation.     Report  of 245 

Markham,  Edward,  Lieut.,  Engineers  Corps,  U.  8.  Army,     Mentioned  ..  529,536 

Marshall,  Otto,  Inspector  Constabulary.    Mentioned 204 

Marshall,  Thomas  E. ,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  8.  Army. 

Reports  of 358,401,402 

Mentioned _ 270, 275, 663, 564 

Martin,  Charles,  Government  Phot<^rapher,     Mentioned 546,582,687 

Masankai,  Ambrosio,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 213 
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Mftsbate,  Province  of,  Pa^ 

Oi^nized,  liate _ 203,  719 

Area,  population,  etc _ .  _ 203 

Constabularj',  strength  and  stations  occupied  by 20U 

Operations  and  results  of _ 203 

Inspectors  on  duty  in _ _  214 

Financial  condition  of 719 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 817 

Masbate,   Province   of  Maabate.     Establishment  of  forestry   bureau  sta- 

Masinloc,  Province  of  Zamlaales.    Meteorolt^cal  station  established  at . . .      067 

1ltas6,  Father  Iffiguel  Saderra. 

Report  of  eiitablishment  of  meteorological  stations t)6U 

Report  of  meteorological  observations - G7G 

Matadero  tax,   {See  Taxes. ) 

Maus,  L.  M.,  Lieut.  Co).,  Deputy  Sni^on-General,  U.  S.  Army. 

Detailed  as  commissioner  of  public  health 261, 310 

Iteport  of 309 

Mentioned ;il2, 360, 367, 369, 275, 270 

Meacham,  Franklin  A.,  U.  8.  Army. 

Appointed  chief  health  inspector 261,310 

Mentioned _  _ 312,  ;«l,  342, 307,  368, 369,  266 

Death  of 274 

Mead,  C.  W.,  City  Engineer. 

Mentioned 91,312 

Appointed  sanitary  engineer _ 310 

Resigned 312 

Kedegorin  Bands.     Described 1S3 

Mehan,  J.  C.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Streets, 

Mentioned- 89,91 

In  charge  street  cleaning  and  disposal  of  refuse  - 92 

Merrill,  Elmer  D. ,  Botanist,  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 

Mentioned 454,457 

In  charge  collection  and  preservation  of  native  plants 589 

Report  ot 59!> 

Report  on  overland  trip  from  Manila  to  Aparri 619 

Report  on  royal  botanic  gardens  ot  Ceylon  and  botanical  garileii  at  Singa- 

Bletaorological  Station,  etc.     {See  Weather  Bureau. ) 

Miehlie  Printing  Press  Company.     Mentioned - 1029 

Uilitary  Secretary  to  Philippine  Commiasion,     Civil  duties  of,  assumed 

by  executive  bureau 41 

Millington,  W.  H.,  School  Teacher.     Mentioned 929 

Mindanao. 

Report  on  forestry  conditions  in,  and  rubber,  etc.    {See  Forestry,  Bureau  of, ) 

Policy  regarding,  not  settled .^ 15 

Lake  Lanao  country,  unsettled  conditions  in 15 

Mindoro,  Island  of.     Included  in  Province  of  Marinduque 14 

Mindoro,  Province  of. 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in 273 

Need  of  school-teachers  in 918 

Appropriation  to  be  expended  at  discretion  of  Civil  Governor 1123 

Uineral  Springs. 

Situation  of 358 

Temperature  oi  - 308 
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Uining  Bureau.  rage. 

Appropriation  for 1060, 1130 

Chronological  indicea 531 

Correspondence  of,  volume  of 530 

Creation  of 533 

DiabursementB 793 

Duties  of - .  534 

Laboratory  of 535 

Recommend  alionB  for 537 

Land  claims,  court  of 533 

Neceaeity  for  eatablishment  of 633 

Recommendations 534 

L^;islation,  appointment  of  a  commission  to  i)repare  and  submit 534 

Recommendations 288 

Mining  code,  work  on,  proposed -. 530 

Mining  Engineer,  report  of - 535 

Muaeum  of 535 

Recommendations 537 

Publications  of 533 

Spanish  mining  code 533 

Work  on  proposed  mining  code - 530 

Reconunendalions 634 

Qnartsrs  for,  recommendations  for  erection  of 287, 530, 534 

Spanish  mining  code - 533 

Eeport  of  Chief  of 629 

Surveys,  mineralogical  and  geolr^cal _ 531, 287 

Value  of  expedition  to  Bulacan _  _ , 631 

Cost  of  expedition  to  Bulacan , _ 532 

Importajice  of  continuation  of  a  system  of _ _ 532 

Recommendations 534,537 

Timber,  use  of,  in  mining,  recommendations  regarding „..  534 

Titles,  completion  of  work  on 533 

Work  of  field  and  office 536 

Misaioiis,  Province  of. 

Constabulary,  strength  of,  and  stations  occupied  by 217 

Operations  of,  and  their  results 218 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in 273 

Revenue,  sources  of 769 

Oi^anization,  date  of 719 

Knancial  condition  of _ 719 

Loan  to 802 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 817 

Misamis,  Province  of  Slisamis.    Establisiiment  of  forestry  bureau  station 

at 459 

Mitchel,  H.  C,  Aid,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.     Mentioned 247 

Model  Farms.     [See  Agriculture.) 

Mohajumedan  Malays.     Mentioned 680,681     ■ 

Money  orders.     (See  Posts,  Bureau  of. ) 

Monreal,  Bernardo,  Provincial  Governor.     Mentioned 180,199,205,210 

Montescoa.     Mentioned 680 

Moore,  W.  L.,  Chief  ofU.  8.  Weather  Bureau.     Mentioned - 668 

Morford,  C.  E.,  ^d,  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.    Mentioned 247 

HtOTgan,  Lewis  H.     Researches  among  Iroquois 686 

Morgue.     Establishment  of 820 
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Uorlejr,  E.  H.     Metitionwl 8!t8 

Horo  question. 

Consideration  ot  ahonld  be  postponed-- 15 

Do  not  understand  popular  government.- - - (5 

Government  recommended  for 1  ."j 

Willing  to  submit  to  American  supervision 15 

Morton,  J.  B.,  Chief  Clerk,  Burean  Insular  Purchasing  Agent.     .Mentioned  .  !>:i 

Moses,  Bernard,  Secretary  of  Public  InstructioD.    Report  of fill? 

Moses,  W.  B.     Report  on  Labor l(i() 

Mudah  Mandi,  Bf^ah.    Appointed  assjatant  forester  at  Zamboanga 454 

Mudge,  J.  L.,  City  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Parks,  Bridges,  Docks,  and 
Wharves; 

Mentioned ill 

Death  of - 274 

Mulder,  Jacob  C.     Payment  to  in  lieu  of  salary 1153 

MuQdos,  tribe  of.     Mentioned -.  6K0 

Municipal  Board,  Oity  of  Manila. 

Report  of 77 

Letter  of  transmittal - 77 

Personnel  ot 77 

Date  of  organization 77 

Ordinances  passed  by 78 

Employees  of - 78 

Municipal  Code.     Acta  amending 1091, 1123 

Museiun,  Philippine. 

Disbursements - -  - - 795 

Establishment  of - - . .  897 

Appropriations  for 8S7, 1077, 1147 

Collections  made 398, 899 

Ethnolc^cal  division - 897, 898 

Natural  history  division 898 

Work  undertaken  by - 900 

Nagaba,  Province  of  Hoilo.    Acts  changing  name  of  to  Jordan 1084 

Neddo,  Joseph  B.     Inspector  Constabulary.     Killed -' 219 

Neder,  Adam.     Report  on  Labor 1G5 

Neely,  Samuel  T.     Mentioned 454 

Negritos.     Description  of 680 

Negros  Occidental,  Province  of. 

Constabulary:  Stretch  of  and  stations  occupied  by 217 

Operations  of,  and  their  results -- 218 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in - 273 

Organization,  date  of - 719 

Financial  condition  of - 719 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer - 819 

KegTOs  Oriental,  Province  of. 

Constabulary:  Strength  of  and  stations  occupied  by 218 

Operations  of,  and  their  results - - 21S 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in 273 

Organization,  dat«  of - 719 

Financial  condition  of - 719 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 820 

Nery,  Satumino,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 199,213 

Nevill,  Harvey  P. ,  Senior  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned. .  179, 199, 205, 214 
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Niemann,  George  P.    Appointe<l  property  clerk,  department  engineering 

aud  public  works 91 

Wight  soil.     {See  Pail  SyHtem. ) 

Nocon,  Santos,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 213 

Non-Oluietiaii  tribes,  bureau  of. 

Proposed  work 307,687 

Personnel - -- 307 

Oi^nization  and  objects  of - .  - - 306,  B79 

Ethnology,  review  of  Philippine 679 

Description  ot:  Negritos -  - - . .       680 

Deacription  of  other  tribes - . ,  680, 681 

Office  work  o£  bureau -..      682 

Chief  of  bureau,  report  of - 679 

Chief  of  bureau,  work  of 683 

Inveat^tion  of  Indian  afiftira  in  the  United  States:  Ethnolc^cal  work 

in  the  United  States 685 


Appropriations  for 1061, 1131 

Normal  inatitutee,  city  of  Manila _ _ 151 

Norria,  Willian  S,     Appointed  judge  of  first  instance 695 

Novy,  Frederick  Q.     Mentioned 560 

Nueva  Cfceres,  Camarines. 

Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station  at _ 459 

Establishment  ot  meteorological  station  at 667 

Nueva  Ecija,  Province  of. 

Strength  of  and  stations  occup',ed  by  constabulary  in 190 

Constabulary  operations  in,  result  of 193 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in _ _ 273 

Eevenue,  eources  of _ 769 

Organization,  date  of _ 719 

Financial  condition  of 719 

Loan  lo 802, 1  mH 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 818 

Salaries  of  Filipino  teachers  in 964 

Nueva  Vizcaya,  Province  of. 

Civil  government  oi^nized  in _ _ 14, 719 

Situation  of ■    14 

Inhabitants  of 14 

Climate  ot -  - 14 

Constabulary  in,  strength  of  and  stations  occupied  by _ lEH) 

Eesolt  ot  operations  of 193 

Financial  condition  of 719 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 818 

Appropriations  for  government  of _ 1078, 1148 

Act  fixii^;  salary  of  president  of  board  of  henltli 1112 

Act  amending  act  organi/jng 1097 

Nuisances.     Designation  of 315 

Oath  of  Allegiance.    Passage  of  act  prescribing  punishment  tor  violation  of. .  693 

Odlin,  Arthur  P.,  Judge.    Member  local  school  board  of  Manila 148 

Official  Gazette. 

Publication  of,  authorized 901,1094 

Object  of _ . .  902 

Appropriation  for 1147 
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Offley,  It.  J.,  Captain,  U.  S.  Army,  Governor  of  Miniioro.      Kecommends 

tf  ai'hers  for _  _ gig 

O'Qrady,  Frank  J.,  Inspector  Conatabulary.     Mentioned 214 

Oliver,  E.  W. ,  \'i OB- Principal  Manila  Normal  School.     Mentioned 875 

Olmatead,  Victor  H.     Appointed  Assistant  Director  of  the  Censos 901 

Olongapo,  Province  of  Zambalee.     Meteorolc^cal  station  eatabliehed  at,.  666 

Orani,  Province  of  Bataan.     Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station  at, . ,  459 

Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Uanila 1157 

Oromoc,  Leyte.     Meteorological  station  established  at 666 

Orr,  John,  Manager  Philippine  Lumber  and  Development  Company.     Men- 
tioned   477 

Osgood,  H.  D.,  Aeaistant  Sanitary  Ei^neer,  Board  of  Health. 

Api>ointment  of _  _  _ 310, 379 

Confirmation  of __ 379 

Mentioned _ 378 

Pail  system,  assumed  control  of 373 

Report  of 379 

Owens,  Theo.  I. ,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 222 

Pacific  and  Oriental  Trading  Company.     Destruction  of  warehouse  of,  by 

fire 1 25 

Paco  District.     Board  of  Health,  report  of 401 

Pagan  or  Itlohammedan  Tribea. 

Where  found  306 

(See  Non-Christian  Tribes,  Bureau  of.) 
Pail  Conservancy  System. 

Report  of  superintendent  of 363,410 

Expenses  of 365, 376, 410 

Installation  of 367,373,410 

Pails,  contract  awarded  for _..  368 

Midden  sheds,  contract  awarded _  _ .  369 

Organization  of 369 

Instructions  fo  overseers 369 

Night  soil,  methods  of  collection  of - 370,  411 

Blank  forms  used  for  inspections 372 

Inspections 374 

Odorless  excavators - 374 

Equipment 375 

Work  accomplished - 375,410 

Disbursements 376 

Appropriation  for,  estimate  of 378 

Palmer,  Frank  W.,  Public  Printer,  United  States  Government.     Mentioned.  894 
Pampangra,  Province  of. 

Constabulary  in,  strength  of  and  stations  occupied  by -  - - . .  191 

Operations  of,  result  of 193 

Cholera,  appearance  of 273 

Organization,  date  of 719 

Financial  condition  of 719 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 820 

Panjpang'Os.     Mentioned -  - 681 

Pandacan  District. 

Board  of  Health,  report  of 401 

Act  providing  for  representation  on  advisory  board,  city  of  Manila 1091 
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Paneasinan,  Province  of.  Pago. 

Constabulary  in,  strength  otand  stations  occupied  by _ 191 

Result  of  operations  of 193 

Cholera,  appearance  of.  in 273 

Organization,  date  of -. 719 

Financial  condition  of 719 

General  account  of  provincial  treaaiirer K2I 

Salaries  of  Filipino  teachers  in 965 

Pangaainanese . 

Descriptioa  of - 1 83 

Mentioned _ _ 681 

Paragua,  Province  of. 

Oi^anization,  date  of _ 14, 204 

Area,  population,  etc 204 

Constabulary,  strength  of  and  stations  occupied  by 204 

Operations  and  results 204 

Inspectors  on  duty  in .       214 

Act  amending  act  organizing 1088, 1114 

Paras,  Ricardo,  Governor  of  Marinduqiie.    Mentioned .203 

Parks,  City  of  Manila.     Names  and  extent  of 93 

Paeaeao,  Province  of  Camarines.     Establishment  of  forestry  station  at 4o9 

Pasig,  Province  of  Eizal.     Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station  at 459 

Pasi^Biver.    Dred^ingof 251,252 

Patents,  Copyriglits,  and  Trade-Marks,  Bureau  of. 

Report  of  chief  of 539 

Patents  and  certificates  of  registration  of  trade-marks  filed 289, 539 

Receipts 389, 539 

Number  of  Spanish  patents,  trade-marks,  etc.,  on  file 289,539 

Copyrights,  no  protection  for  United  States 289 

Circulars,  decisions,  etc.,  relating  to 540 

Personnel 539 

Appropriations  for _ __.  1062,1132 

Disbursements _.      793 

Peabody,  H.  S.     Mentioned - 546 

Pelle,  Leon  J.,  Tnspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned - 205,214 

Penal  Code.     (See  Criminal  Code.) 

Pendleton,  Charles  M. ,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 213 

Pepperman,  W.  L.,  Secretary  Civil  Service  Board. 

Leave  of  absence  to , 54 

Eesignation  from  Civil  Service  Board 54 

Perry,  J.  C.,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Marine-Hospital  Service,  Chief 
Quarantine  Officer. 

Mentioned 276, 312, 342 

Report  of _ 414 

United  States  Philippine  OonuniBsion. 

Appropriations  for _ 1056, 1125 

Report  of _ 3-10 

Bonds  issued  by  the  Philippine  Islands  government,  recommendation  that 

they  be  free  from  certain  taxes  in  the  United  States 8, 10 


Carabaos,  price  of 

Chinese  labor,  opinion  of,  regarding  admission  of,  into  Philippine  It 
Recommendations  regarding 
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United  States  Plulippine  Commission — Continued.  Page. 

Cholera,  victims  of _ _ 5 

Feeling  of  people  of  Philippine  Islands  regarding  measures  adopted 

against _  _ 5 

Conditions  caused  by  six  years'  war _ 4 

Curreocy,  recomrnendations  r^arding 6 

Customs  duties,  reduction  of,  on  goods  imported  into  the  United  States 

uiged 6,9 

Definite  establishment  of  civil  government : _ .  3 

Obatades  encountered  in  organization  of 4 

Disbursements 785 

Friars'  lands,  negotiations  regardii^ _ 8, 8 

Gold,  effect  of  fluctuations  in  value  of _ _ 5 

Gold  standard,  establishment  of,  by  Coi^resa  urged __ 6,9 

Insurrection  at  an  end 3 

Labor  under  Spanish  regime 4 

Oi^nization  of,  into  unions  in  Manila 4 

Mining  claims,  recommendation  regarding _ 10 

Philippine  act,  how  received  by  Filipinos 5 

Philippine  legislative  assembly,  feeling  r^arding 5 

Public  lands,  recommendations  regarding  sale  of,  to  corporations 7,9 

Rice,  purchase  of,  by  Commission _ _ 5 

Rice,  cause  of  reduction  in  production  of 4 

Rice,  danger  to,  from  locusts _.  4 

Rinderpest,  cause  o£  reduction  of  number  of  carabaos 4 

Silver,  eflecte  of  fluctuation  of 5 

Loss  to  insular  government  by  fall  in 6 

Wages,  failure  of,  to  advance  with  cost  of  living _ ."i 

Philippine  Lumber  and  Development  Company.    Operations  of 475 

Phillips,  Wm.  A. ,  Captain,  U.  S.  Army,  Governor  of  Paragua.    Mentioned . .  201 

Plehn,  Carl  C.     Resignation  of  as  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics 900 

Police  Department,  city  of  Uanila. 

Alarm  system 108 

Arrests  made  by  secret  service  bureau 118 

Clasrtfication  of  force i06 

Cooperation  of  American  and  native  police - 115 

Criminal  identification Ill 

Employees  of - 79 

Expenditures - 116 

Gambling 113 

House  of  detention Ill 

Liquor  licenses 112 

Meals  for  prisoners - 110 

Mounted  detachment 108 

Organization  and  reoiganlzation  of 105. 106 

Police  area  o£  Manila  compared  with  cities  of  United  States 113 

Police  buildings 109 

Police  civil  service 115 

Pound : 110 

Precincts - 109 

Prisoners  apprehended  by 117 

Relations  with  military 108 

Relations  with  constabulary 108 
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Police  Department,  city  of  Manila— Continued.  Page. 

Salaries  paid  members  of -  - .  106 

Secret  service  bureau > 11* 

Station  detectives -  -  199 

Strength  oi 116 

Su^eone - 106 

Uniforms - - Ill 

Vagrants  and  arreata 1 12 

Polilo,  Island  of.    Included  in  Province  o£  Tayabas 14 

Polk,  Mary.     Mentioned 546 

PoUey,  Miss  M.  E. ,  School  Teacher.    Mentioned 929 

Pollok,  Mindanao,  District  Commander  of.     Appropriations  for 1087, 1147 

Pond,  Arlingrton,  Major  and  Surgeon,  TJ.  S.  Vols.,  Chief  Medical  Inspectar, 

Station  D,  Binondo  District.    Report  of 397 

Pope,  Col.  B.  r.     Mentioned 312 

Pope,  William  H. ,  Hon.    Appointed  Judge  of  First  Instance 695 

Porter,  L.  R. ,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 213 

Port  of  Manila,  Improvement  of. 

Eeport  of  ei^lneer  In  charge 249 

First  division; 

Condition  of  work  September  30,  1901 249 

Progress  during  the  year 250 

Second  division 250 

Condition  September  30,  1901 251 

Progress  during  the  year __ 251 

Third  division _ 261 

Upper  Pasig  River _  251 

Dry  dock 251 

Fourth  division 251 

Condition  September  30,  1901 - 251 

Progress  during  the  year 251 

General  reraarks - - 252 

Financial  statement 253 

Classified  expenditures -  -  - 253 

Poets,  Bureau  of. 

Appropriations  for 1063, 1133 

Articles  received  from  foreign  countries,  statement  of 236 

Articles  returned  to  foreign  countries,  statement  of .' 236 

Appropriations  and  expenditures,  comparative  statement  of 231 

Dead-letter  office _  _ _  228 

Articles  received  and  disposed  of  in _ 234 

Extensions  and  improvements  in  service - 229 

Mail: 

Communication  with  United  States  and  fore^  countries 229 

Interisland  transportation 228 

Dispatched  to  foreign  porta  and  amount  paid  for  transportation 232 

Payments  to  foreign  countries  for  transportation  of 234 

Pieces  of  mail  matter  on  file 235 

Received  and  dispatched  from  each  post-office 238 

Received  from  and  dispatched  to — 

Philippine  Islands  offices  by  Manila  post-office -  - 240 

United  States  on  transports,  etc 241 

Honolulu,  Guam,  and  United  States  ships 241 

Foreign  countries. 242 
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Poets,  Bureau  of^Continued.  Page 

Money-order  business _ 226,  780 

Comparative  statement  of 237, 77S 

Personnel  of  postal  aervice 225 

Keceipta  and  expenditures,  comparative  statement  of , .  _ 231 

Et^Stry  business _ 227 

Letters  and  parcels  registered  at  each  post-office,  statement  of 237 

Letters  and  parcels  received  and  dispatched _..      240 

Report  of  director __ 225 

Revenues  and  expenditures _ . .      225 

Stamp  stock  account,  statement  of 234, 776 

Receipts  and  disbursements  at  post-offlees _ 771-776 

Disbursements 791 

Powell,  Jolm  S. ,  Hon.     Appointed  Judge  of  First  Instance _ 695 

Po-well,  Maj.  J.  W.     Mentioned _.       686 

Principe,  District  of.     Included  in  Province  of  Tayabas 14 

Prisons,  Bureau  of,  City  of  Hanilai. 

Disbursements _  _ 791 

Appropriations  for 1065,1135 

Prosecuting  Attorney,  City  of  Manila.     Report  of  operationi' 120 

Prosecuting  Officers.     (iSVe  Piseals.) 

Prostitutes.    5IedicaI  examination  of _ _  _ Ulli 

Provinces. 

General  condition  of 15 

Finances  of _  _  _ _  _ 802 

Loans  to _  _ 802 

Refunds  to 803 

Goveniments  of 25 

Provincial  Government  Act.    Act  amending 1108 

Provost  Courts.     Fines  assessed  by 782 

Public  Buildings.      (Si-e  Architecture  and  Construction  of  Public  Buildings. ) 

Public  Funds.     Depositories  for 707 

Public  Health,  Commissioner  of.     Report  of 309, 391 

Public  Instruction. 

Course  of  study 968 

Division  superintendents,  list  of 937 

Division  deputies,  list  of 938 

Education,  Bureau  of,  office  organization 965 

Education — 

Industrial  _  _  _ _  _ 881, 933 

Albay 911 

Camarines 911 

Igorrotes 883 

MoroB - 884 

Negritos 883 


Schools — 

Attendance,  compulsory  . 

In  Manila 

Boards,  municipal - 

Provincial 

Buildings 

Finances - 

Insular  

Provincial 
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Public  Instruction — Continued.  Pag«. 

Schools — Continued. 

Divieions _ , , 904 

Fine  arts,  mueic  and  painting 686 

Iianguage  used  in _ 880 

Legislation 980 

Location  of,  in  Philippine  Archipelago,  list  showing 998 

Nautical 888,923 

Night 887,920,935 

Normal 926 

In  Manila 873, 921 

Organization  of 921 

Curriculum 873, 921, 922 

Quarters  for _ _ 874 

Enrollment 874 

Municipal  support  of  students 879 

Provincial - .  - 930 

Support  of,  municipal,  provincial,  and  insular _ 889 

Secondary  education,  provincial  schools  of - 930 

Teachers  employed  in  Manila 904 

Telegraph 889 

Trade  Bchoole  in  Manila 924 

Teachers- 
American  teachers _ .  _ _ 869, 942 

Meetii^  of 928 

Number  of _ _ 871 

List  of _ .  _      987 

Stations 987 

Appointments  from  United  States 1000 

In  Manila 1003 

Appointments,  etc 948 

College  teachers 874 

Deaths,  Hat  of __ _ 954 

Employed  in  Manila  schools 904 

Filipino,  number  of _      871 

Importance  of  service  of 872, 873 

Salaries  of 872, 873 

Heroism  of _ 953 

Murdered _ _ 955 

Reports  relating  to 955 

Sickness  among _ _  _ .      953 

Public  Instruction,  Bureau  of.     Dieburaements 794 

Public  Instruction,  Department  of. 

.    Report  of  Secretary _  _  _ _ 867 

Financial  statement  of _ ,       782 

Miscellaneous  receipts - _  _ ...      782 

Disburaements 794  et  seq. 

Appropriations  for _ _..   1074,1086,1144 

Public  I>andB,  Bureau  of. 

Appropriations  tor _ 1061, 1130 

Cocoauut  growing,  profit  in _ 296 

Documents  examined _ 295, 684 

Documents,  loss  of 295 

Ealablishment  of __ _..  294,583,584 

Forma  used _ 585 
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Public  Lands,  Bureau  of — Continued.  pase. 

Land  osvners,  small,  should  be  protected 29fi 

Lease  of,  recommendations 297 

legislation  recommended - .  - _ ,  2S5, 585 

Personnel 204,295,583,584,586 

Quarlere  for _ 583 

Report  of  Chief  of _  _ 583 

Rice,  importation  of,  necessary _ 296 

Reconlp,  certified  copies  of,  authorized 585 

Fees  for _  _  _ 585 

fjimniah  land  system  583 

Surve.vf,  system  of *i5, 583, 584 

Titles,  land,  condition  of  _ _ 295, 584 


Public  Printer. 

Appointment  of _ _ 894, 1029 

Building  for 894 

DisburHements _ 895 

Esfabliehmeut  of  bureau  of  public  printing 894, 1031 

Financial  statement 1032 

Personnel,  method  of  selecting 1030 

Printing  aii<i  binding  executed,  statement  of _ 1034 

Purchase  of  machinery  and  supplies 894, 1029 

Report  of _ 1029 

Public  Printing,  Bureau  of. 

Pisburaementa _ .  _ 794 

Appropriations  for 107-i,  1086, 1145 

Pulay,  Eateban,  Inspector  Constabulary.    Mentioned 205, 214 

Pulijanes.     Mentioned (ISO 

Purchasing  Agent,  Insular. 

Report  of - - 59 

Animals,  list  of -  - 59 

Losses  of,  by  disease _ . .        59 

Creation  of  bureau. - 59 

Disbursing  officer's  statement  _ 61 

Summary  of  receipts  and  disbursements 61 

Purchases  paid  for,  statement  of _        64 

Disbursements  for  fiscal  years 64 

Sales  and  coUections -  - 69 

Sales  to  other  bureaus - - 70 

Summary  of  transactions 71 

Supplementary  report  of - - 72 

Personnel  of - - - . - 59 

Increa.^  of - - 59 

Recommendations - 60 

Appropriations  for. .  _ 1057, 1 126 

Putnam,  G,  B. ,  Assistant,  U.  P.  Coast  awd  Geodetic  Survey.     Report  of 248 

Quarantine  Service. 

B^gagc,  number  of  pieces  disinfected 276. 415 

Vessels  disinfected 276, 415 

Inspected 414 

Persons,  number  of,  detained 276 

Report  of  chief  quarantine  officer _ _ 414,428,431 

Officers  on  duty 414 
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Qpuarantine  Service — Contiimed.  Page. 

Mariveles  quarantine  station 415 

Suspects,  detention  o£ 416 

Patients  treated 416 

Buildings  and  equipment 416 

Regulations,  circular  letters  concerning 417 

Provisions  for  prevention  of  cholera 421 

Statistics  of  quarantine  transactions  at  Manila i24, 428, 431 

Statistics  of  quarantine  transactions  at  Cebu -.- 426,429,433 

Statistics  of  quarantine  transactions  at  IloUo. .  - 426, 429, 433 

Appropriations  and  disbursements 427,430,435,793,1059,1129 

Quartermaster,  Chief,  Division  of  the  Philippines. 

Disbursements  by,  for  civil  purposes 796 

Appropriations  for 107K,  1148 

Quartermaster's  Department,  "U.  S.  Arm^. 

Contract  with  Insular  Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Plant - - . .       748 

auiapo  Station.     Board  of  Health,  report  of 397 

Baimuudo,  Hilario.     Mentioned - 185 

Ramos,  Aurelio,  In8pect<n  Constabulary.     Mentioned 213 

Ratio.     (See  Currency.) 
Bats. 

Catching  of,  rules  and  regulations  governing 336 

Houses  infected  with,  disinfection  of - 336 

Buildings  infested  with,  remodeling  of - 3157 

Read,  J.  Anabel,  School-Teacher.     Mentioned _ .       929 

Hebellion.     Passage  of  act  defining  crime  of 693 

Receipts  (Insular  Treasury). 

General 708 

From  customs  duties 708 

Reed,  H.  A.     Mentioned 558 

Refunds  to  Provinces - - -  - 803 

Reid,  Whitelavr,  Mrs.     Mentioned - - 277 

Bemontados.     Mentioned _ 680 

Resolutions.     Adopted  by  Board  of  Health.     {See  Board  of  Health. ) 
Revenue,  Internal.     (See  Internal  Revenue.) 

Rhodes,  H.  W. ,  Assistant,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.    Mentioned  . .      247 
Ribbentropp,  Bart,  Hon.,  Inspector-General  of  Forests  to  the  Government 

of  India.     Mentioned 452,473 

Rice. 

Area  of  cultivation  of,  lessened  during  the  war _ . .        16 

Effect  of  loss  of  carabao  on  cultivation  of 16 

Culture  of,  neglected  by  natives - 16 

Crops  of  China  and  Sar450n  has  suffered  throught  drought 16 

Price  of 16 

Destruction  of  rice  crops  by  locusts _        16 

Letter  of  Dr.  Knapp  regarding  cultivation  of 588 

Bice,  J.  H.,  Lieut.,  U.  S.  Army.     Report  on  labor 257 

Richards,  W.  W.,  City  Veterinarian. 

Report  of _ 380, 408 

Mentioned 580 

Richardson,  Mrs.  L.  8. ,  School -Teacher.     Mentioned 928 

Bichmond,  Charles  C,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 201 

Ridley,  H.  N.,  Director  Singapore  Botanical  Gardes.    Mentioned 628,629 
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EJuderpeat.  PHge, 

Serum  for  immunization  of  cattle 18 

Effect  of,  on  carabaos Hi 

Work  of  government  laboratories S78 

Stiver  and  Harbor  Police,  City  of  Uanila. 

Employees  of _ 80 

Oi^nization  of _ _..  100 

Bizal,  Province  of. 

Administration  of 4fi 

Agriculture - .  - 48 

Banditism  in 48 

Canal  to  Lake  Laguna  de  Bay 47 

Courts - 46 

Friara - - 48 

Government  building _ _ 47 

Indnatry  and  commerce 48 

Land  tax 47 

Limits  of  jurisdiction - 45 

Municipal  autonomy..- -...  -- - 4fi 

Municipal  code 46 

Municipal  goyemments 46 

Peace  in 48 

Population - 45 

Provincial  government - 46 

Public  buildings — 47 

Public  funds - .  - 47 

Public  order 48 

Public  works. - .  - - 47 

Pueblos 45 

Eoads - 47 

Scliools 47 

Constabulary  in,  strengtli  in,  and  stations  occupied  by - 191 

Result  of  operations  of 193 

Cholera,  appearance  in 273 

Organization,  date  of 719 

Financial  condition  of 719 

Loan  to - 802 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 821 

Bomblon,  Province  of. 

Oi^anization  of 205,720 

Area,  inhabitants,  ett - - .  - 205 

Constabulary,  strength  and  stations  occupied  by - - 205 

Operations  and  results  of 205 

Inspectors  on  duty  in  -..  214 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in - '!73 

Financial  condition  of 720 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 822 

Komblon,  Province  of  Komblon.     Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station 

at 459 

Robs.  James,  Governor  of  Ambos  Camarines.    Mentioned 200 

Boudiaz,  Leon  S.,  Captain,  U.  S.  Army. 

Mentioned 698 

Report  of,  on  operations  of  cold  storage  and  iiv  plant 737 

Supplemental  report 757 
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Bubbor.     (See  Foreetry,  Bureau  of.)       ,  Pape. 
Saderra,  PatherM.,  Assistant  Director  Weather  Bureau.     Mentioneil.  .663,  665,676 

Saguil,  Epifanio.    Mentioned 5*8 

Salinas,  Barrio  of.  Province  of  Tayabas.     Act  providing  for  incorporation 

of ---  1083 

Salmon,  Kena,  School-Teacher.     Mentioned fl29 

Samar,  Province  of. 

Organized,  and  civil  government  eetablialied  in _ -  14 

Constabulary,  strength  of,  and  atationa  occupied  by 218 

Operations  of,  and  their  results 219 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in 273 

Abaci,  report  on _ 647 

Need  of  school-teachers  in - 918 

Loan  to 1054 

Act  fixing  salary  of  president  of  board  of  healtli 1112 

Son.  Fernando,  Province  of  TJnion.     Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  sta- 
tion at 459 

Meteorological  station  estabtiahed  at 667 

San  Fernando,  Province  of  Pampan^.     Estabiishment  of  forestry  bureau 

station  at 459 

Sanger,  Joseph  P.,  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Army.     Appointed  director  of  census  .  901 

Sanger,  Vera  &  Co,     Mentioned 529 

San  leidro,  Province  of  Nueva  Ecija.     Establishment  of  forestry  bureau 

station  at 459 

Meteoroli^ioal  station  established  at 666 

San  Joee  de  Buenaviata,  Province  of  Antiq.ue.      Establishment  of  for- 
estry bureau  station  at 459 

San  Nicholas  District.     Board,  of  health,  report  of •, 395 

Sanitarium  at  Bagiiiio,  Benguet.      (.See  Att<;nding  Physician  and  Surgeon 

in  Charge  of.) 
Sanitary  Engineer,  Assistant. 

Report  of .-- 378 

Work  of -- -..- -- -.  379 

Contracts,  record  of,  made  by _ 380 

Sanitation,  City  of  Kanila. 

Buildings,  private  and  public,  inspection  and  improvement 333 

Bubonic  plagiie  in  Manila,  appearance  of - - .  334 

Cedulaa  sold '. _  _ 332 

Cemeteries 331 

Interments,  system  ol 331 

Charges -.- - -.-  331 

Rules  and  regulations  tor  Government  cemeteries 332 

Character  of  buildings 328 

Condition  of,  in  Manila - 327 

Detention  village _ _ _ . .  338 

Diseases,  tropical,  encountered 344 

EsterpH _ _ .  331 

Garbage,  disposition  of 331 

Night  soil,  disposition  of 330 

Population  of  Manila 332 

Rat  catching;  rules  and  r^ulations  governing 336 

Disinfection  of  houses  infested  with 336 

Serum  institute 3.34 

fcewers,  drains,  and  gutters 330 
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Banitation.  City  of  Manila — Continueil.  Page. 

Site  for  city _ ii27 

Vaccine  institute i _..  33'.i 

Personnel  o£ 333 

Water  supply 329 

Bacteriol<^cal  examination  of -  - - 329 

Wells _.._ _ 330 

Cisterns 330 

Ban  JoB^  de  Bueua  Viata,  Province  of  Antique.     Meteorological  station 

established  at 667 

San  Pedro  Maeati,  Province  of  Rizal.     Establishment  of  forestry  liureau 

San  AamiSn  Model  Farm,  Province  of  Zamboanga.     (See  Agriculture.) 

Sans,  Francisco,  Governor  of  Roniblon.     Mentioned 205 

Santa  Ana  District: 

Board  o£  HealtJi,  report  of 401 

Act  providing  for  representation  of  on  advisory  board  of  Manila 1091 

Santa  Cruz  District.     Board  of  health,  report  of 398 

Santa  Cruz,  Province  of  Lacuna.     Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  sta- 
tion at 458 

Santa  Cruz,  Province  of  Zambalea.     Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  sta- 
tion at 459 

Santa  Mesa  Cholera  Hospital.     {See  Cholera. ) 
Santiago  Cholera  Hospital.     (iS'ee  Cholera.) 

Santo  Domingo,  Batanes.     Meteorol<^caJ  station  established  at 666 

Sawyer,  A.  M.     Mentioned 507 

Sawyer,  F.  D.,  School-teacher.     Mentioned 929 

Scheerer,  Otto.     Mentionetl -.- 278,683 

Schools: 

Attendance  compulsory -- 886,983 

In  Manila - 871 

Boards,  municipal - 972 

Provincial - 974 

Buildings - --  969 

Finances 970 

Insular -  - - - 970 

Provincial 970 

Divisions - 904 

Fine  arte,  music  and  panting -  -  - 986 

Language  used  in ___., -...- -  880 

Legislation 980 

Location  of,  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  list  showing 998 

Nautical ---- - 888,923 

Night -- 887,920,935 

Normal - 926 

In  Manila -  - 873, 921 

Organization  of.  - - 921 

Curriculum - --- 873,921,922 

Quarl«ts  tor - 874 

Enrollment 874 

Municipal  support  of  students - 879 

Provincial - 930 

Support  of,  municipal,  provincial,  and  insular 889 

Secondary  education,  provincial  schools  of . , 980 
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Bclioals — Gonlinued.  page. 

Teachers  employed  in  Manila 904 

Telegraph 889 

Trade  schools  in  Manila - -  924 

Schools,  Department  of  City,  Uanila. 

Report  of  operations  of 148 

Attendance  at  schools 148 

Nomber  ot  teachers  employed  in  Manila 148 

Personnel  of '. - 149 

Schoolhouses 149 

Espenses - 150 

Course  of  study 151 

Grammar  schools  .  - 151 

American  grammar  school 151 

High  school - 151 

Instruction  in  special  hranches— 

Normal  institutes _ 151 

Night  schools 152 

Schnetz,  JohnB.,  I uBpector Constabulary.     Mentioned 200,203,213 

Shuster,  W.  Morgan,  Collector  ot  Customs,    Mentioned 530 

Seagran,  Anna  M. ,  Nurse  in  Cholera  Hospital.    Mentioned 270 

Sears,  Clinton  B.,  Major,  TJ.  S.  Army.     Report  of,  on  improvement  of  Manila 

port _ .  249 

Secret  Service  Bureau 114 

Arrests  made  by,  number  of 118 

Secret  Service  Bureau,  City  of  Manila. 

Employees  of ; 79 

Date  of  otganization 114 

Report  of - 114 

Sedition.     Passage  of  act  defining  crime  of - 693 

Seeds. 

Purchase  of 587 

Consignments  made  by  Agricultural  Department 299, 588 

Distribution  of 299, 588, 589 

Seized  funde  and  special  deposits.     Appointment  ot  committee  to  furnish 

complete  list  of _ 710 

Serrano,  Bonifacio,  Governor  of  Mashate.      Mentioned 203 

Serum  Institute. 

Establishment  of,  at  Manila : 264 

Location  of _ .  334 

Work  done  at 334 

Accommodations  of -  - 334 

Serum.     Production  of,  tor  immunization  of  cattle _  18 

Sevilla,  CataUno.     Member  local  school  board  of  Manila 148 

Se-wers.     System  of,  in  Manila 330 

Sheriff,  City  of  Uanila.     Report  of _ _ 120 

Sherman,  P.  Ii. ,  Inspector,  Forestry  Bureau. 

Special  report  on  forestry  conditions  in  Sulu  Archipelago  and  southern 

Mindanao '. 501 

Mentioned _  _ 284, 500, 546, 562, 898 

Report  on  investigations  ot  gutta-percha  and  rubber  in  southern  Philip- 
pines  _ 507 

Shields,  E.  &.,  Insular  Purchasing  Agent.    Report  of 59 
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Shipley,  Jamea  H.,  Farm  Ma^ihine  Kxpert,  Department  of  Affrioulture.  Page. 

Report  of  V _ _ _ . .  6(M 

Keport  on  agricultural  I'finditions  nhmx  line  of  Manila  Dajjiijmn  Kailroaii .  6^7 

ShuBter,  W.  Korean. 

Report  of _ . .  837 

Special  mention  of _ 715 


Disburaenients _ 

Appropriations  for 1064, 1 

Silver. 

Deprecation  in  value  of,  a  hindrance  tt.>  business _ _. 

Coin,  injustjoe  in  depriving  FllipinoB  of _  _ 

{See  Currency.) 
Singapore.     Report  on  botanical  f»rdens  at  


Incompleteness  of  Spanish  law  on _ 692 

Passage  of  act  liefining 692 

Prosecutions  under 693 

Slaughterliouse  Tax.     ( See  Ta?:es. ) 

Slee,  J.  a..  Dr.,  Assistant  Veterinarian  of  Board  of  Health,     MfntioncJ 352, 

:i.',3, 577, 578 
Sleeper,  Chas.  S, 

Appointed  member  Municipal  Board  of  .Manila _ 77 

Mentioned _   _ 1.13 

Ree^ation  as  Citj'  Asaessor  anil  Collector 141 

Smallpox. 

Existence  in  Philippine  Islanda 345 

Vaccinations,  number  of 345 

Cases  reported - 393 

Smith,  A,  M.,  Sui^^on,  U.  S.  Army.     Mentioned _ 353,577 

Smith,  A.  v..  School  Teaclier.    Mentioned 929 

Siaith,  Bell  &  Co.     Mentioned - 591,603 

Smith,  El. ,  Constabulary  Inspector.     Mentioned - . .  203, 210, 211, 214 

Smugglingf 840 

Sola,  Fatlier  Marcial,  Secretary  Weather  Bureau,     Mciiiionid.-- 663 

Sorenson,  August  O.,  Inspector  CouBtabulary.     Menlioned 202,214 

Sorsogon,  Province  of. 

Orgauiitation  of - - 205,720 

Area,  poiiulation,  etc - 205 

Constabulary,  Btrength  and  stations  occupied  by 205 

Ojierations  aud  result  of - .  - 205 

Inspectors  on  duty  in 214 

Cholera,  appearani*  of,  in 273 

Abaca,  report  on _ 646 

Financial  condition  of 720 

Ix)an  to 802 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer - -       822 

Sorsogon,  Province  of  Sorsogon.     Establishment  of  foreatry  liuniui  Nation 

at --' 459 

Southall,  Edward  A.,  Captain  and  Asst.  Sui^:eon,U.  S.  Vols.,  in  cliarjte  of 
Santiago  Cholera  Hospital. 

Reiwtof '. 383 

Mentioned 389,  664 

Special  mention  of 
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Stafford,  Eugene  H.,  AttendingPhygician  and  Surgeon  for  Civil  Officers  and 

Employees.     Report  of 437 

Stangl,  Paul  L.     Mentioned - - .  54G 

Statistics,  Bureau  of. 

Disbursements 795 

Appropriations  for 1077, 1147 

Steere,  Henrf. 

Chief  deputy  assessor,  city  of  Manila IHS 

Mentioned - HI 

Steven,  Oswald  A, 

Mentioned - 587 

Report  on  model  farm  in  Western  Negros 610 

Report  of  investigations  in  Cebu  and  Negros  with  a  view  to  selection  of 

site  tor  mode!  sugar  estate 633 

Stewart,  M.  L.,  Assistant  Insular  Purchasing  Agent.     Mentioned 59 

Stinchfield,  F.  H.,  School  Teacher.    Mentioned -  - 929 

Stone,  Mason  S.     City  superintendent  of  schools,  Manila  .  - 148 

Street,  Lionel  A.,  Chief  Medical  Inspector.    Report  of 395 

Streets,  City  of  Manila. 

Building  and  repair 91 

Cleaning  of,  and  disposal  of  refuse 92 

Btriplin,  W.  N.,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 211 

Strong:,  R-  P-5  Lieut,  and  Aast.  Surgeon,  U.  8.  Army. 

Mentioned 264,267,269,290,341,408,546,567 

Appointed  Director  Biol<^<ail  Laboratory 290 

Reports  of 567, 568 

Struckmann  &  Co.     Decision  of  court  of  customs  appeals  in  appeal  of 733 

Subig,  Province  of  Zambales.     Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station  at.  450 

Subig  Bay  Naval  Reservation.     General  account  of  governor  of 827 

Subsistence  Department,  TI.  S.  Army.     Agreement  with  cold  storage  and 

ii;e  plant 738,  743, 744,  745, 746, 750 

Sugar.    Carabaosnot  necessary  in  cultivation  of 16 

Sulu  Islands.     Reports  on  forestry  conditions  in  rubber  and  gutta-percha. 

{See  Forestry,  Bureau  of.) 
Surigao,  Province  of. 

Constabulary,  strength  of,  and  stations  occupied  by 218 

Operations  of,  and  their  results 219 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in 273 

Organization,  date  of -- - _ _  720 

Loan  to 802 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer _ . .  ,  823 

Financial  condition  of  - 720 

Burigao,  Province  of  Surigao. 

Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station  at 459 

Establishment  of  meteorological  station  at _  _  667 

Native  ponies  affected  by -- - _..  16 

Appearance  among  horses  in  Manila _ _  _ 382 

Work  of  Government  laboratories  in  relation  to  - - _  _  577 

Surveys.     (See  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.) 

Swann,  John  W.     Inspector  ConsUbulary.     Menfioned.  20.'>,  206, 207, 208, 209, 214 

Sweet,  LucienR.,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 214 

Taeloban,  Province  of  Iieyte. 

Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station  at 459 

Establishment  of  meteorological  station  at 666 
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Taft,  Wni.  H.,  Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippines.     Report  of IS-Ml 

lagrabsJxes.     Mentioned _ _ 680 

Ta^alogs. 

Description  of _ 1!)7 

Mentioned _  _  _ tigl 

TagbanuaB.     Mentioned 680 

Tagbilaran,  Province  of  Bobol.     Meteorological  station  established  at 667 

Talavera,  Province  of  Nueca  Ecija.     EetablishmeDt  of  foreertry  bnreau  sta- 

tioziat _._ 459 

Tarlac,  Province  of. 

Constabulary  in,  strength  of  anil  stations  occupied  by 191 

Result  of  operations  of - 193 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in _ 273 

Organization,  date  of _ 720 

Financial  condition  of - - 720 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 823 

Tarlac,  Province  of  Tarlac. 

Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station  at 459 

Establishment  of  meteorol<^cal  station  at 667 

Tavera,  Dr.  Pardo  de.     Mentioned - - 10, 681 

Taxee  (City  of  Uatiila). 

Assessed  i-aiuation  for  purposes  of _.  _  3,S5 

Cedulas 136 

Number  of  certificates  issued - 136 

Amount  collected _ _ 136 

Frontage,  amount  collected - 135, 139 

Industrial,  amount  collected - 136 

Market -.-- - 137 

Matadero  or  slaughterhouse,  collections 137 

Projjerty  exempt  from  taxation 143 

Real  estate;  appraisement,  assessment  and  collection  of.- 133, 135 

Urbana,  amount  collected 135 

Vehicle 139 

Tayabas,  Province  of. 

Organized 210,720 

Area,  population,  etc 210 

Constabulary,  strength  and  stations  occupied  by 210 

Operations  and  their  results 210 

Inspectors  on  duty  in 214 

Cholera,  appearance  of,  in 273 

Revenue,  sources  of - 769 

Financial  condition  of - "20 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 824 

Act  increasing  salary  of  provincial  secretary 1097 

Taylor,  W.  0,,  Assistant  Chief  Constabulary. 

Mentioned - 179,202,204,211 

Report  of - 215 

On  murdered  teachers 958 

TajT^,  Province  of  Pampangs.    Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station 

at - 459 

Teachers. 

American  teachers 869, 942 

Meetings  of 928 
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Teachers — Continued.                        _  PBge. 
American  teacher;;— Continued. 

Number  of 871 

Lirtof 987 

Stations - 987 

Appointments  from  United  States 1000 

In  Manila - 148,1003 

Appointments,  etc 948 

College  teaehera.... 874 

Deaths,  list  of ---- -- 854 

Employed  in  Manila  schools 904 

Filipino,  number  of K71 

Importance  of  service  of - 872, 873 

Salaries  of - 872,873 

Heroism  of 953 

Murdered - - -- 955 

Reports  relating  to - - 955 

Sickness  among - 953 

Tenement  and  Lodging  Houses.     Regulations  for 313 

Thigpen,  John  H.     Mentioned 546 

Thomas,  J.  B.,  Dr.     Mentioned -- 269 

Thomas,  Iiouls  A.,  School  Teacher. 

Murder  of 955 

Reports  relating  to 955 

Thomas,  S.  P.  B. 

Appointed  deputy  superintendent  of  schools,  Manila 148 

Report  of 148 

Tibbott,  O.  H.,  Chief  Provincial  Division,  Auditor's  Office.    Mentioned 759 

Tichenor,  S.  A.,  School  Teacher.    Mentioned _ - 928 

Tilden,  S.  W.,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned  ._ _ 214 

Timber.     {See  Forestry,  Bureau  of.) 
Tingnianes. 

Mentioned 680 

Description  of _ _ 906 

Tipton,  WUl  M. 

Appointed  chief  of  Bureau  of  Public  Lands 294 

Report  of 583 

Tondo  ]}is1;rict. 

Board  of  health,  report  of _ 396 

Population  of 396 

Conditions  in 396 

Toomas,  Charles,  Inspector  Conatabvilary.     Mentioned - 213 

Torrens  system  of  land  registration _..  697 

Torres,  Jose,  Clerk  Bureau  Patents,  Copyrights,  and  Trade-marks.     Men- 
Trade  conditions 840 

Trade-marks.     (See  Patents,  etc ) 
Treason. 

Passage  of  act  defining  crime  of 693 

Prosecutions  under 694 

Treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago. 

General  revenue  account  of _ 827 

Bureau  of,  appropriations  for , , , , , 1067, 1137 
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Treasury,  Insular.  i>ag^.. 

General  I'oiiclitioii  of _   . . .  _ _ 708 

Amount  ill _ 708 

Sum  avMlaWe  for  appropriation _  _ _ 708 

Receipts  and  disbursementa - 708,788 

Receipts  from  customs  duties _  _ 708 

(-S'w  Auditor.) 

Losses  to,  from  cliange  in  ratio 763 

Trias,  Hariano,  Governor.    Slentioned _ 187, 202 

Tribes  in  the  Philippines.     {See  Non-Christian  Tribes,  Bnrean  of.) 

Trowbridge,  Charles  H.,  Cliief  of  Secret  Service  Bureau.     Mentioned 114 

True,  Archie  M.,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentioned 214 

Tuason,  Juan  M.     Donation  of  ground  for  Santa  Mesa  Hospital 270 

Tuberculosis.     Deatlis  from 347 

Tuburan,  Province  of  Cebu.     Metereological  station  establiiyliecl  at C67 

Turnbull,  Wilfred,  Inspector  Constabulary,     Mentioned - .  205 

Tutherly,  William. 

Appointtil  member  municipal  board  of  Manila 77 

Resignation  of 77 

TyphoonE.     (See  Weather  Bureau. ) 

TTnclassifled  Service 53 

TTnion,  Province  of. 

Constabulary  in,  strength  of,  and  stations  ixrupicd  liy 131 

Result  of  operations  of - 18if 

Cholera,  a£)pearance  of  i]i 273 

Revenue,  sources  of -  - 769 

Organization,  date  of - .  -  720 

Financial  condition  of _ 720 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer 824 

TTnited  States  Coast  and  Oeodetic  Survey. 

Report  of  assistant  in  cliarge  of  Manila  suboilice 247 

Surveys  made -  - 247 

Gec^raphic  positions - 247 

XTrbsna  Tax.     {See  Tases. ) 

Vaccine  Institute. 

Location  of - . . . - .  333 

Equipment 333 

Personnel  of - 333 

Establishment  of 264 

Report -  409 

Volosa,  Pietro.     Mentioned 618 

VesBele. 

Disinfection  of -  415 

Inspection  of - 414 

Veterinarian,  City  of  Uanila. 

Report  of - 380,408 

Inspections  made  by 381 

Cattle,  number  received  in  various  provinces 382 

Animals,  number  inspected  by -  - 382, 408 

Condemned  and  creroated,  number  of - 383,408 

Vigan,  Province  of  Hocos  Sur. 

Establishment  of  forestry  bureau  station  at - 459 

Meteorological  station  established  at - 666 

Villamor,  Judge  Ignacio.     Mentioned 898 
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Visayaus.     Jlentioneti ^^ 

Visayas  Concession.     Deposits  on  account  of 'fiS 

Viveiieio,  Mariano.    Mentioned 545,546 

Walsh,  James  W. ,  Inspector  Oonetabularly.    Mentioned 214 

Walali,  W.  A.,  Chief  Postal  Division,  Auditor's  Office.    Mentioned 759 

Warner,  Barnes  &  Co.,  Limited.     Decisions  of  courtof  customs,  appeals  in 

appeals  of 721,724,727 

Warren,  William  W.,  Inspector  Constabulary.     Mentionefl 186 

Washburn,  W.  S.,  Chairman  Civil  Service  Board. 

Report  of .  - 49 

Member  local  school  board  of  Manila -- 148 

Water  Supply,  City  of  Uanila. 

Santalon pumpii^  station..: 99 

San  Juan  reservoir - 99 

Distributing  system 99 

Water  System. 

Organization  of 310 

Water,  supply  of D29 

Bacteriological  examination  of 329 

Wells - - 330 

Cisterns - ----       .'iaO 

Quarantine  of - 323 

Weather  Bureau. 

Appropriation  for 1060,1130 

Report  of  director  of 663 

Stations  established 305,663,666 

Weather  predictions  and  storm  warnings,  accuracy  of 305 

Telegraph  communication,  interruptions  to 305 

Apparatus  at  Manila -- 306,667 

Crops  service - 306,673 

Reports  of  observations 306 

Publications  issued  by - 306, 672, 675 

Astronomical  and  magnetic  work 306,675,676 

Description  of  shelters 669 

Telegraphic  service;  form  of  telegrams - 670 

Earthquake  records 673 

Typhoon  signals 674 

Meteorological  expeditions 663 

Disbursements 793 

Weig'h.ts  and  Measures.     Sealing  of 101 

Wells,  John  E.    School  Teacher. 

Murder  of ---.       955 

Reports  on 955 

Wheeler,  B.  C.     Mentioned 91 

Whitsett,  Hon.  G.  H.     Judgeof  First  Instance.     Return  of,  to  United  States  .       695 

Wilfley,  Lebbeus  R.    Attorney-General.    Report  of 734 

Williams,  B.  S.     In  Charge  Construction  and  Repair  of  Public  Buildings. 

Mentioned 97,98 

Williamson,  Norman  E.    Mentioned 269,546 

Winslow,  Dr.  Henry  E.     Mentioned 275 

Winthrop,  Beekman. 

Acting  executive  secretary _ 44 

Special  mention  of - 25 

Transmits  schedule  of  estimated  revenues  and  expenditures 829 
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Wislizenus,  Hon.  Adolph,     Appointed  judge  ot  titxt  instance 6(15 

Worcester,  Bean  C. ,  Secretary  of  ttie  Interior. 

Eeijort  of _ 261 

CorreHpondent-e  with  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp _ 653 

Meiititiued Ii82 

Wright,  H.  Edwin,  Inspector  Constabulary.    Meutioned 203, 214 

Wriglit,  Luke  E.,  Oommissioner,  U.  S.  Philippine  Commission.     Mentioned  10.  i;i 

Xerez-Burg^os,  Uanuel,  Dr. 

llenilicr  liwal  iwhoot  board  of  Manila 14M 

ApiKiinted  flerk  Bureau  of  Statistics 900 

Tam.bert,  A.  F.,  Inspector  Conatabulary.     Mentioned 211 

Yellow  Fever.     Unknown  in  Philippine  Islands 34H 

Zambaland.     Description  of 183 

Zambalea,  FroTiitce  of. 

Cfinstsibulary  in,  strength  of  and  stations  occupied  by 15)1 

liesult  of  oiwrations  of _ _ . ,  194 

Uholera  in 273 

Revenue,  sounds  of -- 769 

Oi^nization,  date  of _ _ _ _ . .  720 

Financial  condition  of - - - 720 

Ixian  to - 802 

General  account  of  provincial  treasurer S25 

Zamboan^a,  Mindanao. 

Establishment  of  Forestry  Bureau  station  at 4S4, 459 

Estabiis'hinent  o£  iiieteorol<^cal  station  at 667 

Revenue,  sources  of - - 7fi5,769 

Zamora,  D.  A.,  Meteorological  Observer  at  Bacolod,  NeRroa.     Mentioned  ..  665 

Zauner,  R.  H.,  Major  and  Surgeon,  U.  8.  Vols.,  Chief  Medical  Inspector, 

Tondo.     Report  of 396 

Zaller,  Geo.  A.,  Captain,  Asst.  Sui^on,  U.  S.\'o1b., Chief  Medical  Inspector, 
Slation  G,  Santa  Cruz. 

Report  of -.-- 398 

Special  mention  of -  - - 275 

Zumstein,  K. ,  Teacher.    Mentioned 275 
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